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ESSAYS OF ELIA. 



BY CHARLES LAMB. 



THE SOUTH-SEA ROUSE. 

Aeader, in thy passage finom the Bank— where 
thou hast been feceiving thy hali^yearly divi- 
dends (supposing thou art a lean annuitant like 
myadf )-'to the Flower-Pot, to secure a place hr 
Dalston, or ShackleweU, or some other thy sub- 
urban retreat northerly,— didst thou never observe 
a melancholy-looking, handsome, brick and stone 
edifice, to the left — where Threodneedle-street 
abuts upon Bishopsgate? I dare say thou hast 
often admired its magnificent portals ever gaping 
wide, and disclosing to view a grave court, with 
cloistera, and pillars, with few or no traces of 
go^rs-in or comers out — a desolation something 
like Baklutha's.* 

This was once a house of trade,--a centre of 
busy inter^ts. The throng of merchants was 
here— the quick pdse of gain — and here some 
forms of bosmess are still kept up, though the 
soul be long since fled. Here are still to be seen 
stately porticos ; imposing staircases ; offices roomy 
as the state apartments in palaces — deserted or 
thinly peopled with a few straggling clerks ; th$, 
still more sacred interiors of court and committer 
rooiDS, with venerable faces of beadles, door-keep- 
ers—directors seated in form on solemn days (to 
proclaim a dead dividend,) at long worm-eaten 
tables, that have been mahogany, with tarnished 
gilt-leather covenngs, supporting massy silver ink- 
stands long since dry ;—4he oaken wainscots hung 
with pictures of deceased governors and sub-go- 
vernors, of queen Anne^ and the two first mon- 
archs of the Brunswick dynasty ; — huge charts, 
which subsequent discoveries have antiquated ; — 
dusty maps of Mexico, dim as dreams, — and 
sooni^ngB of the Bay of Panama !— The long pas- 
sages hung with buckets, appended, in idle row, to 
walls, whdse substance mig|A defy any, short of 
the last conflagration : — ^with vast ranges of cel- 
larage under all, where dollars and pieces of eig^ 
once lay an "unsunned heap,** for Mammon to 
have solaoed his solitary heart withal,— long since 

* I passed by the walls of Balehitha, and they were 
fcmlate. OssiAit. 
VouIIL 2 



dissipated, or scattered mto air at the blast of the 
breaiung of that fSunous Bubble. 

Such is the South-Sba Hovsb. At least, such 
it was forty years ago, whe^ I knew it, — a mag- 
nificent relic ! What alterations may have been 
made in it since, I have had no opportunities of 
verifying. Time, I take for granted, has not fresh- 
ened it No wind has resuscitated the face of the 
sleeping waters. A thicker crust by this time 
stagnates upon it The moths, that were then 
battenmg upon its obsolete ledgers and day-books, 
have rested from their depredations, but other 
light generations have succeeded, making fine 
fret-work among their sm^e and double entries. 
Layers of dust haye accumulated (a superfoBtatioB 
of dirt!) upon the old layers, that seldom used to 
be disturbed, save by some curious finger, now 
and then, inquisitive to explore the mode of book- 
keeping in queeo Anne's reign ; or, with less hal- 
lowed curiosity, seeking to unveil some of the 
mysteries of that tremendous boaz, whose extent 
the petty speculators of our day look back upon vrith 
the same expres8i<m of incredulous admiration, and 
hopeless ambition of rivalry, as would become the 
pony &ce of modem conspiracy contemplating the 
Titan size of Vaux's superhuman plot 

Peacetothe manes of the BunkLs! Silence and 
destitution are upon thy viralls, proud bouse, for a 
memonaL 

Situated as thou art, in the very heart of stir- 
ring and living commerce, — amid the fi«t and fe- 
ver of speculation; withtheBank and the 'Change, 
and the India-house about thee, in the heyday of 
present prosperity, with their important &ces, as 
it were, insulting tfiee, their poor ndghbow oui of 
frttsiiuM— to the idle and merely contemplative,— 
to such as me, old house ! there is a charm in thy 
quiet : — a cessation — a coobess firom business — 
an indolence almost doistral— which is ddightful ! 
With what reverence have I paced thy great bare 
rooms and courts at eventide f They spoke of 
the past: — the shade of some dead accountant, 
vrith visionary pen in ear, would flit by me, stifl 
as in life. Living accounts and accountants puzzle 
me. I have no skill in figoriag. But thy great 
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dead tomes, which scarce three degenerate cJerka 
of the present day could Htl troin their enshrining 
shelves — with their fantastic ilourishes, and deco- 
rative rubric interlacings — their sums in triple co- 
iumniations, set down with formal superfluity of 
cyphers — with pious sentences at the beginning, 
without wliich our relijEpous ancestors never ven- 
tured to open a book of business, or bill of lading — 
the costly vellum covers of some of tliem almost 
persuading us that we art" got into some better It- 
6rary,~are very agreeable and edifying spectacles. 
I can look upon these defijnct dragons with com- 
placency. Thy heavy odd-shaped ivory-handled 
penknives (our ancestors had every thing on a 
larger scale than we have hearts for) are as good 
as any thing from Herculaneunu The pounce- 
boxes of our days have gone retrograde. 

The very clerks which I remember in the South- 
Sea House — I speak of forty years back — had an 
air very different from those in the public offices 
that I have had to d(^with since. They partook of 
the genius of the place! 

They were mostly (for the establishment did 
not admit of superfluous salaries) bachelors. Gen- 
erally (for they had not much to do) persons of a 
curious and speculative turn of mind. Old-fash- 
ioned, for a reason mentioned before. Humorists, 
for they were of all descriptions ; and, not having 
been brought together in early life, (which has a 
tendency to assimilate the members of corporate 
bodies to each other) but, for the most part, placed 
in this house in ripe or middle age, they necessari- 
ly carried into it their separate habits and oddities, 
unqualified, if I may so speak, as into a common 
stock. Hence they formed a sort of Noah's ark. 
Odd fishes. A lay monastery. Domestic retainers 
in a great house, kept for more show than use. 
Yet pleasant fellows, full of chat — and not a fow 
among them had arrived at considerable proficiency 
on the German flute. 

The cashier at that time was one Evans, a 
Cambro-Briton. He had something of the chol- 
eric complexion of his countrymen stamped on 
his visage, but was a worthy sensible man at 
bottom. He wore his hair, to the last, powdered 
and frizzed out, in the fashion which I remember 
to have seen in caricatures of what were termed, 
in my yotmg days, JiiaccaronUs, He was the last 
of that race of beaux. Melancholy as a gib-cat 
over his counter all the forenoon, I think I see him 
making up his cash (as they call it) with tremu- 
lous fingers, as if he feared every one about him 
was a defaulter ; in his hypochondry ready to im- 
agine himself one ; haunted, at least, with the idea 
of the possibility of his becoming one : his tristfiil 
visage dearing up a Uttle over his roast neck of 
veal at Anderton's at two, (where his picture still 
hangs, taken a little before his death by desire of 
the master of the coflee-house, which he had fire- 
quented for the last fivc-and-twenty years,) but 
not attaining the meridian of its anhnation till 
evening brought on the hour of tea and visiting. 



The simultaneous sound of his well-known rmp ai 
the door with the stroke of the clock announcing 
six, was a token of never-&iling mirth in the iuBh- 
ihea which this dear old bachdor ^addened with 
his presence. Then was his Joritf his glorified 
hour ! How would he chirp, and expand, over a 
muflfin ! How would he dilate into secret histo- 
ry I His countrymen, Pennant, himself, in partic- 
ular, could not be more ekx)uent than he in rela- 
tion to old and new London — the sight of old the- 
atres, churches, streets gone to decay — where Ro- 
somondV pond Htood — Uie mulberry gardens — and 
the Conduit in Cheap — with many a pleasant an- 
ecdote, derived firom paternal tradition, of those 
grotesque figures which Hogarth has immortalised 
in his picture of Aoon, — ^the worthy descendants of 
those heroic confessors, who, flying to this coun- 
try, from the wrath of Louis the Fourteenth and 
his dragoons, kept alive the flame of pure relig^n 
in the sheltering obscurities of Hog-lane, and the 
vicinity of the Seven Dials ! 

Deputy, under Evans, was Thomas Tame. He 
had the air and stoop of a nobleman. You would 
have taken him for one, had you met him in one 
of the passages leading to Westminster-hall. By 
stoop, I mean that gentle bending of the body for^ 
wards, which, in great men, must be supposed to 
be the efiect of an habitual condescending atten- 
tion to the applications of their inferiors. While 
he held you in converse, you felt strained to the 
height in the colloquy. The conference over, you 
were at leisure to smile at the comparative insig- 
nificance of the pretensions which had just awed 
you. His intellect was of the shallowest order. 
It did not reach to a saw or a proverb. His mind 
was in its original state of white paper. A suck- 
ling babe might have posed him. What was it 
then? Was he rich ? Alas, no! Thomas Tame 
was very poor. Both he and liis wife looked out^ 
wardly gentlefolks, when I fear all was not well 
at all times within. She had a neat meagre per 
son, whidi it was evident she had not sinned in 
over-pampering ; but in its veins was noble blood. 
She traced her descent by some labyrinth of rela- 
tionship> which I never thorou^y understood, — 
much less can explain with any heraldic certainty 
at this time of day, — ^to the illustrious, but unfor- 
tunate house of Derwentwater. This was the 
secret of Thomas's stoop. This was the thought 
— the sentiment— the bri^t solitary star of your 
lives, — ^ye mild and happy pair, — which cheered 
you in the night of intellect, and in the obscurity 
of your station ! This was to you instead of riches, 
instead of rank, instead of glittering attainments : 
and it was worth them all together. You insulted 
none with it ; but, while you wore it as a piece of 
defensive annour only, no insult likewise could 
reach you through it. Decus et solamen. 

Of quite another stamp was the then accountant, 
John Tipp. He neither pretended to high blood, 
nor in good truth cared one fig about the matter. 
He " thought an accountant the greatest charactei 
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m the world, and himself the greatest accountant 
mit" Yet John was not without his hobby. The 
fiddle retieved his vacant hours. He sang, cer- 
tainly, with other notes than to the Orphean lyre. 
He &d, indeed, scream and scrape most abomina- 
bly. His fine suit of official rooms inThreadneedle- 
street, which, without any thing very substantial 
appended to them, were enough to enlarge a man's 
notions of himself that lived in them, (I know not 
who is the occupier of them now,) resounded fort- 
nightly to tlie notes of a concert of" sweet breasts,'* 
as iMir ancestors would have called them, culled 
from cinb-rooms and orchestras — chorus singers 
— ^first and second violincellos — double basses — 
and clarionets — who ate his cold mutton, and drank 
his punch, and praised his ear. He sat like Lord 
Midas among them. But at the desk Tipp was 
quite another sort of creature. Thence all ideas 
that were purdy ornamental, were banished. You 
oonld not speak of any thing romantic without re- 
buke. Politics were excluded. A newspaper was 
thought too refined and abstracted. The whole 
duty of man consisted in writing off dividend war- 
rants. The striking of the annual balance in the 
company's books, (which, perhaps, differed from 
the balance of last year in the sum of 25/. I9. Sd,) 
occupied his days and nights for a month previous. 
Not that Tipp vras blind to thcdeodness ofthmga 
(as they call them in the city) in his beloved house, 
or did not sigh for a return of the old stirring days 
when South-Sea hopes were young — (he was in- 
deed equal to the wielding of any the most intri- 
cate accounts of the most flourishing company in 
tbeee or those days): — but to a genuine account- 
ant the difference of proceeds is as nothing. The 
fractional farthing is as dear to his heart as the 
thoasands which stand before it He is the true 
actor, who, whether his part be a prince or a pea- 
sant, must act it with like intensity. With Tipp 
form was every thing. His life was formal. His 
actions seemed ruled with a ruler. His pen was 
not less erring than his heart He made the best 
executor in the world : he was plagued with in- 
cessant executorships accordingly, which excited 
his spleen and soothed his vanity in equal ratios. 
He would swear (for Tipp swore) at the little or- 
phans, whose rights he would guard with a tena- 
city like the grasp of the dying hand, that com^* 
mended their interests to his protection. With all 
this there was about him a sort of timidity — (his 
few enemies use to give it a worse name) — a some- 
thing which, in reverence to the dead, we will 
place, if you please, a little on this side of the he- 
roic Nature certainly had been pleased to endow 
John Tipp with a sufficient measure of the prin- 
ciple of self-preservation. There is a cowardice 
whidi we do not despise, because it has nothing 
base or treadierous m its elements ; it betrays it- 
self; not you: it is mere temperament; the ab- 
sence of the romantic and the enterprising ; it sees 
a Hon in the way, and will not, with Fortmbras, 
" greatly find quanrel in a straw," when some sup- 



posed honour is at stake. Tipp never mounted 
the box of a stage-coach in his life; or leaned 
against the rails of a balcony ; or walked upon 
the ridge of a parapet ; or looked down a preci- 
pice ; or let off a gun ; or went upon a water par- 
ty ; or would willingly let you go if he could have 
helped it : neither was it recorded of him, that for 
lucre, or for intimidation, he ever forsook friend or 
principle. 

Whom next sliall we summon from the dusty 
dead, in whom common qualities become uncom- 
mon ? Can I forget thee, Henry Man, the wit, 
the polished man of letters, the author , of the South- 
Sea House ? who never enteredst thy office in a 
morning, or quittedst it in mid-day — (what didst 
thou in an office?) — without some quirk that left 
a sting! Thy gibes and thy Jokes are now ex- 
tinct, or survive but in two forgotten volumes, 
which I had the good fortune to rescue from a stall 
in Barbican, not three days ago, and found thee 
terse, fresh, epigrammatic, as alive. Thy wit is a lit- 
tle gone by in these fastidious days — ^thy topics are 
staled by the " new-bom gauds" of the time: — 
but great thou used to be in Public Ledgers^ and 
in chronicles, upon Chatham and Shelbume, and 
Rockingham, and Howe, and Burgoyne, and Clin- 
ton, and the war which ended m the tearing from 
Great Britain her rebellious colonies, — and Kep- 
pel, and Wilkes, and Sawbridge, and Bull, and 
Dunning, and Pratt, and Richmond, — and such 
small politics. 

A little less facetious, and a great deal more ob- 
streperous, was fine, rattling, rattMieaded Plumer. 
He was de8cended,-^not in a ri^t line, reader, 
(for his lineal pretensions, like his personal, favour 
ed a little of the sinister bend,) fiiom the Plumers 
of Hertfordshire. So tradition gave him out ; and 
certain family features not a little sanctioned the 
opinion. Certainly old Walter Plumer (his re- 
puted author) had been a rake in his days, and 
visited much in Italy, and had seen the worid. 
He was uncle, bachelor-imcle, to the fine old whig 
still living, who has represented the county in so 
many successive parliaments, and has a fine old 
mansion near Ware. Walter flourished in George 
the Second's days, and was the same who was 
summoned before the House of Commons about a 
business of franks, with the old Duchess of Marl- 
borough. You may read of it in Johnson's life 
of Cave. Cave came off* cleverly in that business. 
It is certain our Plumer did nothing to discoun- 
tenance the rumour. He rather seemed pleased 
whenever it was, with all gentleness, insmuated. 
But, besides his family pretensions, Plumer was 
an engaging fellow, and sang ^orionsly. 

Not so sweetly sang Plumer as thou sangest, 
mild, child-like, pastoral M ; a flute's breath- 
ing less divinely whispering than thy Arcadian 
melodies, when, in tones worthy of Arden, thou 
didst chant that song sung by Amiens to the ban- 
ished Duke, which proclaims the winter wind more 
lenient than for a man to be ungrateful. T»»v «»•- 
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was old surl J M , the unapproacbable cfaureb- 

warden of Bishopt^te. He knew not what he 
did, when he begat thee, like spring, gentle oflP* 
spring of blustering winter: — only nnibrtanate in 
thy ending, which should have been mild, eondfia^ 
tory, swan-like. 

Much remains to sing. Many ftntastic shapes 
rise up, but they must be mine in pnrate t—nd* 
ready I have fooled the reader to the top of lus 
bent;— else could I omit that strange creature 
Woolly who existed in trying the question, and 
bought lU^aHona ?~and still stranger, inimitable, 
solenm Hepworth, from whose gravity Newton 
might have deduced the law of gravitation. How 
profoundly would he nib a pen — with what delib- 
eration would he wet a wafer! 

But it is time to close — ^night's wheds are rat- 
tling fast over me — it is proper to have done with 
this solemn mockery. 

Reader, what if I have been playing with tfaee 
all this while — peradventure the very names, which 
I have summoned up before thee, are fantastic— un- 
substantial — like Henry Pimpemd, and old John 
Naps of Greece : — 

Be satisfied that something answering to them 
has had a being. Their importance is from the 
past 



OXFORD IN THB VACATION, 

Casting a prepamtory glance at the bottom of 
this article — as tiie wary connoisseur in prints, 
with cursory eye, (which, while it reads, seems as 
though it read not,) never fidls to consult the qtds 
seuiptU in the comer, before he pronounces some 
rare piece to be a Vivares, or a Woollet — ^methinks 
I hear you exclaim, reader, Who is EHa ? 

Because in my last I tried to divert thee with 
5»me half-forgotten humours of some old clerks 
defunct, in an old house of business, long since 
gone to decay, doubtless you have already set me 
down in your mind as one of the selfsame college 
— a votary of the desk — a notched and crept scriv- 
ener — one that sucks his sustenance, as certain 
sick people are said to do, through a quiU. 

Well, I do agnize something of the sort I con- 
fess that it is my humour, — my fancy in the fore- 
part of the day, when the mind of your man of let- 
ters requires some relaxation — (and none "better 
than such as at first sight seems most abhorrent 
from his beloved studie8)^-to while away some 
good hours of my time in the contemplation of in- 
digos, cottons, raw silks, piece goods, flowered or 
otherwise. Fn the first place ♦ ♦ ♦ 

and then it sends you home with sudi increased 
appetite to yora* books * * * not 
to say that your outside sheets, and waste wrap- 
pers of foolscap, do receive into them, most kindly 
and naturally, the impression of sonnets, epigrams, 
I that the very parings of a counting- 



houae are, m some sort, the flettingi up of ma a«- 
thor. The enfVaocfaiMdquill, that has pkidded all 
the morning among the cart-rueka of fignrea and 
<^rphen, fiiska and curvets so at its ease over the 
flowery carpet-gromid of a midni^ diMeftatioD. 
It feels its promotioii. * * * 80 
that you see, upon the whole, the literary dignity 
of £ka is very little, tf at all, compromised in the 
oondesomncNi. 

Not that, hi my anxious detail of the many cooi- 
modities incidental to the life of a pubbc oflice, 1 
would be thou^t blind to certain flaws, which a 
cunning carper might be able to pick in this Jo- 
seph's vest And here I most have leave, in the 
fblneBS of my soul, to regret the abolition, and do* 
ing-away-with-altogether, of those consolatory in- 
terstices, and s]Hinklings of freedom, through the 
four seasons — the rstUMer dasfs^ now become to 
all intents and purposes, deadrUtUr dmfs. There 
was Paul and Stephen, and Barnabas — 

** Andrew and John, men famout in old times''— 

we were used to keep all their days holy, aa long 
back as I was at schod at Christ's. I remember 
theb efiigies, by the same token, in the okl BoskH 
Pmyei^Book. There hung Peter in his uneasy 
posture; holy Bartlemy in the troublesome act of 
flaying, after the fiunous Marsyas by SpagnoleCtL 
I honoured them all, and could almost have wepi 
the defalcation of Iscariot, so much did we lofve to 
keep holy memories sacred; only methought I a 
little grudged at the coalition of the betier Jude 
with Simon, clubbing (as it were) thehr sanctitiefl 
together, to make up one poor gaudy-day between 
them, as an economy unworthy of the dispensa- 
tion. 

These were bright visitations in a scholar's and 
a clerk's life, ** &r off their coming shone." I was 
as good as an almanac in those days. I could 
have told yon such a saint's day falls out next 
week, or the week after. Peradventmre the Epiph- 
any, by some periodical infelicity, would, once in 
six years, merge in a Sabbath. Now am I little 
better than one of the profane. Let me not be 
thought to arraign the wisdom of my civil superi- 
ors, who have judged the further observation of 
these holy tides to be papistical, superstitioua. 
Only in a custom of such long standing, methinka, 
if their hdinesses the Bishops had, in decency, been 
first soonded — but I am wading out of my depths. 
I am not the man to decide the limits of civil and 
ecclesiastical authority^I am plain Elia^no Sd 
den, nor Archbishop Udier, thou^ at present m 
the thick of flieir books, here in the heart of learn- 
ing, under the shadow of the mighty Bodley. 

I can here play the gentleman, enact the stu- 
dent To such an one as myself who has been 
defrauded in his young years of the sweet food erf* 
academic institution, nowhere ia so pleasant, to 
while aw^ a few idle vireeks at, as one or other 
of the Umversities. Their vacation, too, at this 
time of the year, falls in so pat with ours. Here 
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1 can take my walks muDoleBted, and fiuM^ my- 
■atf of what degree or Btaading I please. I seem 
adfloitted od nmdmn. I fetch ap past opportnni- 
ties. I can rise at the chapel-beU, and dream that 
it lin^ for wk. In moods of humility I can be a 
Sinr, or a Servitor. When the peaoock vein 
rises, I stmt a (Gentleman Commoner. In graver 
moments, I proceed Master of Aits. Indeed I do 
not think I am machimMke that respectable char- 
acter. I have seen ycNir dim-eyed vergers, and bed- 
makers in spectacles, drop a bow or cartsy as I pass, 
widely mistaking me for something of the sort I 
go about in black, which fovours the notion* Only 
in Christ Church reverend quadrangle, I can be 
cQBtent'to pass for nothing short of a Seraplic 
Doctor. 

The walks at these times are so much one's 
own, — the tall trees of Christ's, the groves of Mag- 
dalen! The halls deserted, and with open doors 
inviting one to slip in unperceived, and pay a de- 
voir to some founder, or noble or royal benefac- 
tress (that should have been ours) whose portrait 
sedms to smile upon their overlooked beadsman, 
and to adopt me for their own. Then, to take a 
peep in by the vray at the butteries and scalleries, 
pedol^it of antique hospitality : the immense caves 
of kitchens, kitchen fiie-places, cordial recesses; 
ovens whoee first pies were baked four centuries 
ago ; and spits which have cooked for Chauoer! 
Not the meanest minister among the dishes but is 
hallowed to me through his imagination, and the 
cook goes forth a manciple. 

Antiquity! thou wondrous charm, what art 
thou? that, bebg nothing, art every thing! When 
thou werty thou wert not antiquity— then thou wert 
nothing, but hadst a remoter tmHquUy, as thou 
calledst it, to look back to with btind veneratbn ; 
thou thyself being to thysdf flat, jejune, modem ! 
What mystery lurks in this retroversion ? or what 
hdf Jannses* are we, that cannot look forward 
with the same klolatry with which we for ever re- 
vert! The mighty fiiture is as notfaing, being 
everything! the past is every thing, being nothing! 

What were thy dork eg:es? Surely the sun rose 
as brightly then as now, and man got bun to his 
work in the mocning. Why is it that we can 
never hear mention of them without an accompa- 
nying feeling, as though a palpable obscure had 
dimmed the foce of things, and that our ancestors 
wandered to and fio groping ! 

Above all thy rarities, old Oxenford, what do 
most arrtde and solace me, are thy repositories of 
mouldering learning, thy shdves — 

What a place to be in is an old library! It 
seems as though all the souls of all the writers, 
that have bequeathed their lal>oiir8 to these Bod- 
hsanis, were repomng here, as in some dormitory 
or middle state. I do not want to handle, to pro- 
fane the leaves, their winding-sheets. I could as 
•oon dislodge a shade. I seem to inhale learning, 

* Jwa m nu of one laee.— Su Thoma.8 Bbowhe. 



walking amid their foliage; and the odour of theur 
old moth-scented coverings, is firagrantaa the first 
bloom of those sciential apples which grew amid 
the happy orchard. 

Still less have I conosity to disturb the elder re- 
pose of MSS. Those oorkB Jedion€s, so tempting 
to the more erudite palates, do but disturb and un- 
settle my fiuth. I am noHerculanean raker. The 
credit of the three witnesses might have slept un- 
impeached for me. I leave these curiosities to 
Person, and to G. D. — ^whom, by the way, I found 
busy as a moth over some rotten archive, rum- 
maged out of some seldom-explored press, in a 
nook at Oriel. With long poring, he is grown 
almost into a book. He stood as passive as one 
by the side of the old shelves. I longed to new- 
coat him in Rusaa, and assign him his place. Ue 
might have mustered for a tall Scapula. 

D. is assiduous in his visits to these seats of 
learning. No inconsiderate portion of his mode- 
rate fortune, I apprehend, is consumed in journeys 
between them and Cliflbrd's-Inn, where, like a 
dove on the asp's nest, he has long taken up his 
unconscious abode, amid an incongruous assem- 
bly of attorneys, attorneys' clerks, apparitors, pro- 
moters, vermin of the law, among whom he sits, 
*' in calm and sinless peace." The fongs of the 
law pierce him not — the winds of litigation blow 
over his humble chambers — ^the hard sherifl^s offi- 
cer moves his hat as he passes — ^legal nor illegal 
discourtesy touches him— none thinks of ofiering 
violence or injustice to him — ^yon would as soon 
" strike an abstract idea." 

D. has been engaged, he tells me, through a 
course of laborious years, in an investigation into 
all curious matter connected with the two Univer- 
sities ; and has lately lit upon a manuscript col- 
lection of charters, relative to C •, by which he 

hopes to settle some disputed pcHnts — particulariy 
that long controversy between them as to priority 
of foundation. The ardour with which he en^ 
gages in these liberal pursuits, I am afraid, has not 
met with all the encouragement it deserved, either 

here, or at C . Your caputs, and heads of 

colleges, care less than any body dse about these 
questions. Contented to suck the milky foun- 
tains of their Alma Maters, without inquiring into 
the venerable gentlewomen's years, they rather 
hold such curiosities to be impertinent — unreve- 
rend. They have their good glebe lands m mann, 
and care not much to rake into the title-deeds. I 
gather at least so much fiom other sources, for D. 
is not a man to complain. 

D. started like an unbroke heifer, when I inter- 
rupted him. w? pruniy ft was not very probable 
that we should have mot in Oriel. But D. would 
have done the same had I accosted him on the 
sudden in his own walks in Cliflbrd's-Inn, or in 
the Temple. In addition to a provoking short- 
sightedness, (the efllect of late studies and watch- 
ings at the midnight oil,) D. is the most absent of 
men. He made a call the other morning at our 
^ Digitized by vn^^v^v IV 
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^end Jtf.'s in Bedford-square ; and, finding no- 
body at home, was ushered into the hall, where, 
aaking for pen and ink, with great exactitude of 
purpose he enters me his name in the book — ^which 
ordinarily lies about in such places, to record the 
failures of the untimely or unfortuhate visiter — and 
takes his leave with many ceremonies, and pro- 
fessions of regret Some two or three hours after, 
his walking destinies returned him into the same 
neighbourhood again, and again the quiet image of 
the fireside circle at Jtf.'s — ^Mrs. Jtf. presiding at 
it hke a Gtueen Lar, with pretty ^ S.'at her side 
— striking irresistibly on his fiwcy, he makes an- 
other call, (forgetting that they were " certainly not 
to return firom the country before that day week,'') 
and disappointed a second time, inquires for pen 
and paper as before: again the book is brought, 
and in the line just above that in which he is about 
to print his second name, (his rescript,) his first 
name (scarce dry) looks out upon him like another 
Sosia, or as if a man should suddenly encounter 
his own duplicate ! The efiect may be conceived. 
D. made many a good resolution ag^iinst such 
lapses in future. I hope he will not keep them too 
rigorously. 

For with G. D. to be absent from the body, is 
sometimes (not to speak it profimely) to be pre- 
sent with the Lord. At th^very time when, per- 
sonally encountering thee, he passes on with no 
recognition ; or, being stopped, starts like a thing 
surprised : at that moment, reader, he is on Mount 
Tabor, or Parnassus ; or co-shepherd with Plato : 
or, with Harrington, forming " immortal common- 
wealths ;" devising some plan of amelioration to 
thy country, or thy species ; peradventure medi- 
tating some individual kindness or courtesy, to be 
done to thee tkyself, the returning consciousness 
of which made him to start so guiltily at thy ob- 
tnided personal presence. 

D. is delightful any where, but he is at the best 
in such places as these. He cares not much for 
Bath. He is out of his element at Buxton, at 
Scarborough, or Harrowgate. The Cam and the 
Isis are to him ^ better than all the waters of Dsp 
mascus." On the Muses' hill he is happy, and 
good, as one of the shepherds on the Delectable 
Mountains ; and when he goes about with you to 
show you the halls and colleges, you think you 
have wdth you the Interpreter at the House B<»u- 
tifuL 



CHRIST'S 4I0SPITAL, 
F1VB-AND-THIB.TT TEARS AGO. 

In Mr. Lamb's ^ Works," published a year or 
two since, I find a magnificent eulogy on my old 
school,* such as it was, or now appears to him to 
have been, between the years 1782 and 1789. It 

* RecoUectioiit of Chrift's Hospital. 



happens, veiy oddly, that my own standing at 
Christ's was neariy corresponding with his ; and, 
vnth all gratitude to him for his enthusiasm for the 
cloisters, 1 think he has contrived to bring together 
whatever can be said in praise of them, dropping 
all the other side of the argument most ingenuoudy. 

I remember L. at school ; and can well recollect 
that he had some pecuhar advantages, which I and 
others of his schoolfellows had not Hii friends 
lived in town, and were near at hand ; and be had 
the privilege of going to see them, almost as oflen 
as he willed, through some invidious distinction, 
which was denied to us. The present worthy sub- 
treasurer to the Inner Temple can explain how that 
happened. He had his tea and hot rolls in amom- 
ing, while we were battening upon our quarter of 
a penny loafi — our crug, — moistened with attenu- 
ated small-beer, in wooden piggins, smacking of 
the pitched leathern-jack it was poured from. Our 
Monday's milk-porridge, blue and tastdess, and the 
peas'-soup of Saturday coarse and choking, were 
enriched for him with a slice of ''extraordinary bread 
and butter," from the hot-loaf of the Temple. The 
Wednesday's mess of millet, somewhat less repug- 
nant — (we had three banyan to four meat days in 
the week) — was endeared to his palate with a 
lump of double refined, and a smack of ginger (to 
make it go down the more glibly) or the fragrant 
cinnamon. In lieu of our Aa(/-pidUed Sundays, or 
quUe fresk boiled beef on Thursdays, (strong as 
caro equina^) with detestable marigolds floating in 
the pail to poison the broth— ^ur scanty mutton- 
crags on Fridays— and rather more savoury, but 
grudging, pcntions of the same flesh, rotten-roasted 
or rare, on the Tuesdays (the only dish which ex- 
cited our appetites, and disappomted our stomachs, 
in almost equal proportion)— be had his hot plate 
of roast veal, or the more tempting griskm (exotics 
unknown to our palates) cooked in the paternal 
kitchen (a great thing,) and brought him daily by 
his .maid or aunt! I remember the gpod dd rela^ 
tive (in whom love foibade pride) squatting down 
upon some odd stone in a by-nook of the cloisters, 
d^oeing the viands, (of higher regale than those 
cates which the ravens ministered to the Tishbite,) 
and the contending passions of L. at the unfolding. 
There was love for the bringer ; shame for the 
thing brought, and the manner of its bringing; 
sympathy for those who were too many to share in 
it ; and, at top of all, hunger (eldest, strongest of 
the passions!) predominant, breaking down the 
stony fences of shame, and awkwardness, and a 
troubling over-consciousness. 

I was a poor fiiendless boy. My parents, and 
those who should care for me, were for away. 
Those few acquaintances of theirs, which they 
could reckon upon being kind to me in the great 
city, after a little forced notice, which they had the 
grace to take of me on my first arriyal in town, 
,8oon grew tired of my holyday visits. They seemed 
to them to recur too often, though I thought them 
few enough; and, one after another, they all failed 
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■e^ and I fett myself alone among -mx hundred 
playmatea. 

Oh the cruelty of separating a poor lad from his 
early homestead ! The yearnings which I used to 
have towards it in those unfledged years ! How 
in my dreams would my native town (far in the 
west) come back, with its church, and trees, and 
faces ! How I would wake weeping, and in the 
anguish of my heart exclaim upon sweet Calne in 
WUtshore! 

To this late hour of my life, I trace imprrasions 
Idt by the recollection of those friendless holydays. 
The long warm days of summer never return but 
they bring with them a gloom from the haunting 
memory of those u>hoU-dtaf4ea9e8 when, by some 
strange arrangement, we were turned out, for the 
Uve-IcMig day, upon our own hands, whether we 
had fnends to go to, or none. I remember those 
bathing excursions to the New-River, which L. 
recalls with such relish, better, I think, than he 
can — ^for he was a home-seeking lad, and did not 
much care for such water-pastimes : — ^How merrily 
we would sally forth into the fields ; and strip under 
the first warmth of the sun ; and wanton like young 
dace in the streams ; getting us appetites for noon, 
which those of us that were pennyless (our scanty 
morning-crust long since exhausted) had not the 
means of allajring — ^while the cattle, and the birds, 
and the fishes, were at feed about us, and we bad 
nothing to satisfy our cravings— the very beauty 
of the day, and the exercise of the pastime, and the 
sense of liberty, setting a keener edge upon them ! 
— How &mt, and languid, finally, we would return, 
towards nightfall, to our desired morsel, half>rejoie- 
ing, half-reluctant, that the hours of our uneasy 
bbecty had expired ! 

It was worse in the days of winter, to go prowling 
about the streets objectlesB — shivering at cold win- 
dows of print-shops, to extract a little amusement ; 
or haply, as a last resort, in the hope of a little 
novelty, to pay a fifty-times repeated visit (where 
our individual faces should be as wdl known to 
the warden as those of his own charges) to the 
Lkms in the Tower— to whose levee, by courtesy 
immemorial, we had a prescriptive title to admis- 



L.*s governor (so we called the patron who pre- 
sented us to the foundation) lived in a manner under 
his paternal roof. Any complaint which he had 
to make was sure of being attended to. This was 
undovtood at Christ's, and was an effectual screen 
to lum against the severity of masters, or worse 
tyranny of the monitors. The oppressions of these 
yomig brutes are heart-sickening to call to recol- 
lection. I have been called out of my bed, and 
waked for the purpose, in the coldest winter nights 
— and this not once, but night afler night — in ray 
shirt, to receive the discipline of a leathern thong, 
with eleven other sufierers, boi^nse it pleased my 
callow overseer, when there has been any talking 
heard after we were gone to bod, to make the 
■x last bods in the dormitory, where the youngest 



children of us slept, answerable for an ofibnoe th^ 
neither dared to commit, nor had the power to 
hinder. The same execrable tyranny drove the 
younger part of us fiom the fires, when our feet were 
perishing with snow ; and, under the cruellest pen- 
alties, forbade the indulgence of a drink of water, 
when we lay in sleepless summer nights, fevered 
with the season, and the day's sports. 

There was one H , who^ I learned, in after 

days, was seen expiating some maturer ofienoe in 
the hulks. (Do I flatter myself in fancying that 
this might be the planter of that name, who suf- 
fered—at Nevis, I think, or St Kitts— some few 
years since? My friend Tobin was the benevolent 
instrument of bringing him to the gallows.) This 
petty Nero actually branded a boy who had of- 
fended him, with a red hot iron ; and nearly starved 
forty of us, with exacting contributions, to the one 
half of our bread, to pamper a young aas, which, 
incredible as it may seem, with the connivance of 
the nurse's daughter (a young flame of his) he had 
contrived to smuggle in, and keep upon the leads 
of the ward, as they called our dormitories. This 
game went on for better than a week, till the fool- 
ish beast, not able to fare well but he must cry 
roast meat — happier tlian Caligula's minion, could 
he have kept his own counsel — but foolisher, alas ! 
than any of his species in the fables — waxing fat, 
and kicking, in the folness of bread, one unlucky 
minute would needs proclaim his good fortune to 
the world below; and, laying out his simple throat, 
blew such a ram's-hom blast, as (toppling down 
the walls of his own Jericho) set conc^ment any 
longer at defiance. The client was dismissed, with 
certain attentions, to Smithfield ; but I never under- 
stood that the patron underwent any censure on 
the occasion. This was in the stewardship of L.'s 
admired Peny. 

Under the same facile administration, can L. 
have forgotten the cool impunity with which the 
nurses used to carry away openly, in open plat- 
ters, for their own tables, one out of two of every 
hot joint, which the carefiil matron had been seeing 
scrupulously weighed out for our dinners ? These 
were daily practised in that magnificent apartment, 
which L. (grown connoisseur since, we presume) 
praises so highly for the grand paintings, **by 
Verrio, and others," with which it is "hung round 
and adorned." But the sight of sleek well-fed blue- 
coat boys in pictures was, at that time, I beUeve, 
little consolatoiy to him, or us, the living ones, 
who saw the better part of our provisions carried 
away before our faces by harpies ; and oursdves 
reduced (with the Trojan in the hall of Dido) 

To feed our minds with idle portraiture. 

L. has recorded the repugnance of the school to 
ga^'i ^^ ^^ ^^ o^ ite^ beef boiled ; and sets it 
down to some superstition. But these unctuous 
morsels are never grateful to young palates, (chil- 
dren are nniversally fat-haters,) and in strong, 
coarse, boiled meats, WMoUed, aro detestable. A 
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ipof^orfer m our tiine was eqiiivaknt to a g«ii2, mnd 

hdd in equal detestatioD. sufiered under the 

imputation. 

^'Twusatd, 

He ate atrange flesh. 

He was observed, afler dinner, carefully to 
gather up the remnants left at his table, (not many, 
nor very choice fragments, you may credit me) — 
and, in an especial manner, these disreputable 
morsds, which he would convey away, and secretly 
stow m the settle that stood at his bedside. None 
saw when he ate them. It was rumoured that he 
privately devoured them m the night He was 
watched, but no traces of such midni^t practices 
were discoverable. Some reported, that, on leave- 
days, he had been seen to cany out of the bounds 
a large blue check handkerchief full of something. 
This then must be the accursed thing. Conjecture 
next was at work to imagine how he could dispose 
of it Some said he sold it to the beggars. This 
belief generally prevailed. He went about moping. 
None spake to him. No one would play with him. 
He was excommunicated ; put out of the pale of 
the school. He was too powerful a boy to be 
beaten, but he underwent every mode of that 
negative puniehm^it, which is more grievous than 
many stripes. Still he persevered. At length he was 
observed by two of his school-fdlows, who were 
detennined to get at the secret, and had traced 
him one leave-day, for that purpose, to enter a huge 
worn-out building, such as there exist specimeos 
of m Chancery-lane, which are let out to various 
scales of pauperism, with open door and a common 
staircase Afler him they silently slunk in, and 
followed by stealth up four flights, and saw him 
tap at a poor wicket, which was opened by an aged 
woman, meanly clad. Suspidon was now ripened 
into certainty. The informers had secured their 
victim. They had him in their toils. Accusation 
was formally preferred, and retribution most signal 
was looked for. Mr. Hathaway, the then steward, 
(for this happened a httle after my time,) with that 
patient sagacity which tempered all his conduct, 
determined to investigate the matter, before he 
proceeded to sentence. The result was, that the 
supposed mendicants, the receivers or purchasers of 
the mysterious scraps, turned out to be the parents 

of , an honest couple come to decay, whom 

this seasonable supply had, m all probability, 
saved from mendicancy ; and that this young stork, 
at the expense of his own good name, had all this 
while been only feeding the old birds ! The gov- 
ernors on this occasion, much to their honour, 

voted a present relief to the family of , and 

presented him with a sil^^r medal. The lesson 
which the steward read upon rash judombnt, on 
the^occasion of publicly delivering the medal to 
, I believe, would not be lost upon his audi- 
tory. I had left school then, but I well remember 

. He was a tall, shambUng youth, with a cast 

in his eye, not at all calculated to conciliate hostile 



prejudices. I have since seen him carrybig a 
bakei'B basket I think I beard he did not do 
quite 80 well by himself as he had done by thedd 
folks. 

I was a IqfpocbondiiMi lad ; and the sight of a 
boy in fettera, upon the day of my first putting on 
the blue dothes, was not exactly fitted to assuage 
the natural terrors of initiation. I was of tender 
yeacB, barely turned of seven ; and had only read 
of sudi things in books, or seen them but in dreams. 
I was tokl he had run aiMiy. This was the punish- 
ment for the first ofience. As a novice I was booq 
after taken to see the dungeons. These were little, 
square, Bedlam cells, where a boy could just lie 
at his length upon straw and a blanket — a mat- 
tress, I think, was afterwaids substituted — with a 
peep of li^ let in askance, fiom a prison-orifice 
at top, barely enough to read by. Here the poor 
boy was locked in by himself all day, without 
si^ of any but the porter who brou^t him his 
bread and watei^>who might not speak to him ; — 
or of the beadle, who came twice a week to call 
him out to receive his periodical chastisenient, 
which was ahnost welcome, because it separated 
him for a brief interval fiom solitude :— and here 
he was shut up by himself ^f nt^Ato, out of the 
reach of any sound, to sufiier whatever horrora the 
weak nerves, and superstition incident to his time 
of life, might subject him to.* This was the pen- 
alty for the second ofience. Wouklst thou like, 
reader, to see what became of him in the next 
degree? 

The culprit, who had been a third time an of- 
fender, and whose expulsion wa» at this time 
deemed irreversible, was brought forth, as at some 
sdemn axUo da ft^ arrayed in uncouth and roost 
appalling attire— all trace of his late *'watchet 
weeds" carefully effaced, he was exposed in a 
jacket, resembling those which London lamphgbt- 
ers formeriy dehghted in, with a cap of the same. 
The efiect of this divestiture was such as the in> 
genious devisers of it could have antidpated. With 
his pde and fii|^ited features, it was as if some of 
those disfiguiemente in Dante had seized upon him. 
In this disguiaement he was brought into the hall, 
(L.'« favowrite Mtate-room,) where awaited him the 
whde number of his schod-fellows, whose joint 
lessons and sporte he was thenceforth to share no 
more ; the awfiil presence of the steward, to be 
seen for the last time ; of the executioner beadle, 
dad in his state-robe for the occasion ; and of two 
fiusee more, of direr import, because never but in 
these extremities visible. These were govemon ; 
two of whom, by chdce, or charter, were always 
accustomed to officiate at these Ultima SttppHeia ; 
not to mitigate, (so at least we understood it,) but 

'*' One or two instance of lunacy, or attempted sui- 
cide^ acoordiiifily, at length c<xivinced the governors of 
the impoUcy dtbis part of the sentence, and the mid- 
night torture to the spirits was dispensed with. This 
fiuicy of dungeons for diildren was a 8|>roul of HowanTs 
brain ; for whidi, (savmg the reverence due to Holy 
Pad,) methiaks, I oould willingly aptt upon his alatiie. 
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to enibfoe the uttennogt stripe. Old BamberCHs- 
ooigne, and Peter Aubert, I Temember, were col- 
leaguee cm one oocasaon, when the beadle turniiig 
nther pale, a glass of brandy was ordered to pre- 
pare hhn ibr the mysteries. The scootging was, 
after the old Roman iaahion, long and stalely. 
The lidor accompanied the criminal quite round 
the halL We were generally too fidnt with attend- 
ing to the previous disgusting circumstances, to 
make accurate report with our eyes of the degree 
of corporal suffering inflicted. Report, of course, 
gave out the back knot^ and livid. After scourg- 
ing^ he was made over, in his San Benito^ to his 
firiends, if he had any, (but commonly sudi poor 
runagates wore friendless,) or to his parish officer, 
who^ to enhance the efiect of the soene^ had ins 
station allotted to him on the outside of the halU 
gate. 

These solemn pageantries were not played off 
so often as to spoil the general mirth of tiie com- 
munity. We had plenty of exercise and recreation 
^Ur school hours ; and, for myself, I must confess, 
that I was never happier, than tf» them. The Up. 
per and the Lower Grammar Schools were held 
in the same room, and an ima^nary line only 
divided their bounds. Their character was as 
dilierent as that of the inhabitants on the two 
sides of the Pyrennees. The Rev. James Boyer 
was the Upper Master ; but the Rev. Matthew 
Field predded over that portion of the apartment 
of which I had the good fortune to be a member. 
We lived a life as cardiess as birds. We talked 
and did just what we pleased, and nobody roolestp 
ed us. We carried an accidienoe, or a grammar, 
for form ; but, for any trouble it gave us, we 
mig^ take two years in getting througjh the verbs 
deponent, and another two in forgetting aU that 
we had learned about them. There was now and 
then the formality of saying a lesson, but if you 
had not learned it, a brush across the shoulders 
(just enou^ to disturb a fly) was the sole re- 
monstrance. Fidd never used the rod ; and in 
truth he widded the cane with no great good will — 
holding it ** like a dancer.** It looked in his hands 
ndier l&e an emblem than an instrument of au- 
thority ; and an emblem, too, he was ashamed o£ 
He was a good easy man, that did not care to 
ruffle his own peace, nor perhaps set any great 
consideration upon the value of juvenile time. He 
came among us, now and th^ but often staid 
away wfade days fiom us ; and when he came, it 
made no diflerence to us«»he had his private room 
toretire to, the short time he staid, to be out of the 
sound of our noise. Our mirth and uproar went 
on. We had classics of our own, without being 
beholden to '' insolent Greece or haughty Rome,** 
that passed current among us — Peter Wilkins — 
the Adventures of the Hon. Capt Robert Boyle— 
the Fortunate Blue-Coat Boy— and the like. Or 
we cultivated a turn for mechanic or scientific 
operations ; making little sun-dials of paper ; or 
weaving those ingenioas parentheses, called eat- 
•1 



ermMet; or making dry peas to dance upon the end 
of a tin pipe ; or studying the art military over that 
laudable game *' French and Engiiah," and a hun- 
dred other such devices to pass away the time — 
mixing the useful with the agreeable— as wouM 
have made the souls of Rousseau and John Locke 
chuckle to have seen us. 

Matthew F^eld belonged to that class of modest 
divines who aflect to mix in equal proportion the 
gmUeman, the scholar, and the ChrisHm ; but, I 
know not how, the first ingredient is generally 
found to be the predominating dose in the compo- 
sition. He was engaged in gay parties, or with 
his courtly bow at some episcopal lcv6e, when he 
should have been attending upon us. He had for 
many years the dassical charge of a hundred chil- 
dren, during the four or five first years of their 
education ; and his very highest form seldom pro- 
ceeded further than two or three of the introductory 
fables of Phasdrus. How things were sufiered to 
go on thus, I caimot guess. Boyer, who was the 
proper povon to have remedied these abuses, al- 
ways afiected, perhaps felt, a delicacy in interfering 
in a province not strictly his own. I have not 
been without my suspicions, that he was not alto- 
gether displeased at the contrast we presented to 
fais end of the schooL We were a sort of^Hdots 
to his young Spartans. He would sometimes, 
vrith ironic deference, send to borrow a rod of the 
Under Mastor, and then, with sardonic grin, ob- 
serve to one of his upper boys, '* how neat and 
fresh the twigs looked." Whfle his pale students 
were battering their brains over Xenophon and 
Plato, with a sOenoe as deep as that enjoined by 
the Samite^ we were enjoymg oursdves atour ease 
in our little G^oshen. We saw a little into the 
secrets of his discipline, and the prospect did bat 
the more reconcile us to our lot His thunders 
roUed mnocuous for us ; his storms came near, 
but never touched us ; contrary to Gideon's mira- 
cle, while all around were drendied, our fleece was 
dry.* EUs boys turned out the better scholars ; 
we, I suspect, have the advantage in temper. His 
pupils caimot speak of him without something of 
terrmr allaying their gratitude ; the remembrance 
of Field comes back with all the soothing images 
of indolence, and summer slumbers, ami work 
like play, and iimocent idleness, and Elysian ex- 
emptions, and life itself '< a playing holyday." 

Though sufiiciently removed fixma the jurisdic- 
tion of Boyer, we were near enou^^as I have said) 
to understand a little of his system. We occa- 
sionally heard sounds of the Ubdanieij and caught 
glances of Tartarus. R was & rabid pedant His 
English style was cramped to barbarism. His 
Ea^ anthems (for his ^uty obliged him to those 
periodical flights) wer« grating as scrannel pipes.t 
He would laugh, a^ and heartily, but then it must 
be at Flaccus's cjuibble about Rex or at the 

♦Cowley. 

t In this sad every thing B. was the ancipodes ef bis 
coadjutor. While me fenner was digging his brains 
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trislis severitas in mdtUy or intpkere in paUnas, of 
Terence — thin jests, which at theu* first broaching 
coaM hardly Iwve had via enough to move a Ro- 
man muscle. He had two wigs, both pedantic, 
but of difl^nt omen. The one serene, smiling, 
fresh powdered, betokening a mild day. The 
other, an old discoloured, unkempt, angry caxon, 
denoting frequent and bloody execution. Wo to 
the school, when he made his morning appearance 
in lus passy, or passimaie toig. No comet ex- 
poundeid surer. J. B. had a heavy hand. I have 
known him double his knotty fist at a poor trem- 
bling child, (the maternal miUL hardly dry upon its 
lips,) with a ** Sirrah, do you presume to set your 
wits at me V Nothing was more common than 
to see him moke a headlong entry into the school- 
room, from his inner recess, or Ubrary, and, with 
turbulent eye, singling out a lad, roar out, '* Od's 
my life, Sirrah," (his favourite adjuration,) " I have 
a great mind to whip you," — ^then, with as sudden 
a retracting impulse, fling back into his lair — and, 
after a cooling lapse of some minutes, (during 
which all but the culprit had totally forgotten the 
context,) drive headlong out again, piecing out his 
imperfect sense, as if it had been some Devil's 
Litany, with the expletory yell — " and I will, 
looi" In his gentler moods, when the rabidus 
furor was assuaged, he had resort to an ingenious 
method, pocuhar, for what I have heard, to himself 
of whipping the boy, and reading the Debates, at 
the same time ; a paragraph, and a lash between ; 
which in those times, wh^ parliamentary oratory 
was most at a height and flourishing in these 
realms, was not calculated to impress the patient 
with a veneration ibr the difiuser graces of rhetoric 

Once, and but once, the uplifted rod was known 
to fall ine^ctual from his hand — when droll 
squintug W— , having been caught putting the 
inside of the master's desk to a use for which the 
architect had clearly not designed it, to justify 
himself with great simpUdty averred, that he did 
not know that the tMng had beenforetoamed. This 
exquisite irrecognition of any law antecedent to 
the oral or declaratory, struck so irresistibly upon 
the fiuicy of all who heard it (the pedagogue him- 
self not excepted) that remission was unavoidable. 

L. has given credit to B.'s great merits as an.in- 
structer. Coleridge, in his literary life, has pro- 
nounced ft more intelligible and ample encomium 
on them. The author of the Country Spectator 
doubts not to compare liim with the ablest teachers 
of antiquity. Perhaps we cannot dismiss him bet- 
ter than with the |»ious ejaculation of C — , when he 
heard that his old laaster was on hifl death-bed — 

for erode anthems, worth & pigniut, F. would be recre- 
ating his gentlemanly fancy m the more flowery walks 
of the Muses. A little drambtic efTusion of his, under 
the name of Vortumnus and Pomona, is not yet forgot- 
ten by tho chroniclers of that sort of literature. It was 
accepted by Garrick, bnt the town did not give it their 
sanction. B. used to say of it, in a way of bali^com- 
plimeat, hatf4roiiy, that it was too daniai for represent 



*'Poor J. B. ! may all his iSiults be forgiven ; and 
nuiy hebe vi^afted to bliss by little cherub boys, all 
head and wings, with no bottonu to reproach hia 
sublunary miirmities.'' 

Under him were many good and sound scbolarB 
bred. First G^recian of my time was Lancdoi 
Pep3r8 Stevens, kindest of bojrs and men, since 
Co-grammar-master (and inseparable compaiuoo) 
with Dr. T— — e. VThat an edifying spectacle 
did this brace of friends present to those who re- 
membered the anti-sodalities of tbsir predeces- 
sors ! You never met tho one by chance in the 
street without a wonder, which was quickly dis- 
sipated by the almost immediate sub-appearance 
of the other. Generally arm in arm, these kindly 
coadjutors hghtened for each other the toilsome 
duties of their profession, and when, in advanced 
age, one fbtmd it convenient to retire, the other 
was not long in discovering that it suited hmi to 
lay down the fiisces also. Oh, it is pleasant, as it 
is rare, to find the same arm linked in yours at 
f(nty, which at thirteen helped it to turn over the 
Cicero de Amieitia, or some tale of Antique Friend- 
ship, which the young heart even then was bum- 

mg to anticipate ! Co-Gredan vnth S. was Th , 

who has since executed with ability various diplo- 
matic functions at the Northern courts. Th- — 
was a tall, dark, satummc youth, sparing of speech, 
with raven .lock& Thomas Fansbaw Middleton 
followed him, (now Bishop of Calcutta,) a scholar 
and a gentleman m his teens. He has the repu- 
tation of an excellent critic ; and is author (beodea 
the Cotmtry Spectator) of a Treatise on the Greek 
Artide, against Sharpe. M. is said to bear his 
mitre Ugh in India, where the regni noviiat (I dare 
say) sufiidently justifies the bearing. A hmnility 
quite as primitive as that of Jewd or Hooker 
might not be exactly fitted to impress the minds of 
thme Anglo- Asiatic diocesans with a reverence 
for home institutions, and the churdi wfaidi those 
fiithers watered. The manners of M. at school, 
thon^ firm, were mild, and unassuming. Next 
to M. (if not senior to him) was Richards, author 
of the Aboriginal Britons, the most spirited of the 
Oxford Prize Poems; a pale, studious Gredan. 

Then followed poor S , ill-&ted M » 

of these the Muse is silent 

Finding some of Edward's race 
Unhappy, pass their aimals by. 

Come back into memory, like as thou wert in 
the day-spring of thy fiuicies, with hope like a 
fiery column ^fore thee— the dark pillar not yet 
turned— Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Logician, Me- 
tS4)hyBician, Bard !— How have I seen the casual 
passer through the cldsters stand still, entranced 
with admiration, (while he weighed the dispropoi^ 
tion between the speech and the garb of the young 
Mirandula,) to hear thee unfdd, in thy deep and 
sweet intonations, the mysteries of Jamblichus, or 
Plotinus, (for even in those years thou waxedst 
not pale at such philosophic draughts,) or redtin^ 
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Homer m his Greek, or Pindai^-while the walls 
oTtbe old Grey Friais re-echoed to the accents of 
the inspired ekmitff-bmf ! Many were the " wit- 
combats," (to dally awhile with the words of Old 

Fuller,) between him and C.V.LeG ^,"which 

two I behold like a Spanish great gallion, and an 
English man-o^war ; Master Coleridge, like the 
former, was built far higher in leainingy solid, but 
slow in his performances. C. V. L., with the Eng- 
hsh man-of-war, lesser in bulk, but lighter in sail- 
ing, could turn with all tides, tack about, and take 
advantage of all winds, by the quickness of his 
wit and inTention.** 

Nor shall thou, (heir compeer, be quickly for- 
gotten, Allen, with a cordial smile, and still more 
cordial laugh, with which thou wert wont to make 
the old oldsters shake, in thy cognition of some poig- 
nant jest of theirs ; or the anticipalkm of some 
more material, and, peradventure, {tactical one, 
of thine own. Extmct are those smiles, with that 
beautiful countenance, with which, (for thou wert 
the J>rireusjormottu of the school,) in the days of 
thy maturer waggery, thou didst disarm the wrath 
of infuriated town-damsel, who, incensed by pro- 
voking pinch, turning tigress-like round, suddenly 
converted by thy angel-look, exchanged the half- 
formed terrible ** 61 /* for a gentler greeting — 

** biess thf handscmeface /" 

Next follow two, who ou^t to be now alive, 

and the friends of Elia — the junior Le G and 

P ; who impelled, the former by a roving 

temper, the latter by too quick a sense of neglect 
— ill capable of enduring the slights poor Sizars 
are sometimes subject to in our seats of learning 
— exchanged their Alma Mater for the camp; 
perishing, one by climate, and one on the plains 
of Salamanca: — ^Le G— — y sanguine, volatile, 

sweet-natured ; F dogged, faithful, anticipa- 

tive of insult, warm-hearted, with something of 
the old Roman height about him. 

Fme, frank-hearted Fr , the present master 

of Hertford, with Maimaduke T , mildest of 

Missionaries — and both my good friends still — 
dose the catalogue of Grecians in my time. 



THB TWO RACES OF MEN. 

The human species, according to the best the- 
ory I can form of it, is composed of two distinct 
races, Iht men who barrow^ and the men who lend. 
To these two original diversities may be reduced 
all those impertinent classifications of the Gbthic 
and Celtic tribes, white men, black men, red men. 
An the dwellers upon earth, ''Parthlans, and 
Modes, and EUamit^** flock hither and do natu- 
rally foil in with one or the other of these primary 
dirtinctions. The infinite superiority of the for- 
mer, whicfa I choose to designate as the great raee^ 
is discernible in their figure, port, and a certain 
initiiictive sovereignty. The latter are bom de- 



graded. << He shall serve his brethren.** There is 
something in the air of one of this cast, lean and 
suspicious; contrasting with the open, trusting, 
generous manner of the other. 

Observe who have been the greatest borrowers 
of all ages— Alcibiades,Fabta£;Sir Richard Steele, 
our late incomparable Brinsley — what a family- 
likeness in all four! 

What a careless, even deportment bath your bor- 
rower! what rosy gills ! what a beautiful reliance 
on Providence doth he manifest, — taking no more 
thought than lilies ! What contempt for money, — 
accounting it (yours and mine especially) no bet- 
ter than dross! What a liberal confounding of 
those pedantic distinctions of tneum and twum ! 
or rather what a noble simplification of language, 
(beyond Tooke,) resolving these supposed oppo- 
sites into one clear, intelligible pronoun adjective ! 
What near approaches doth he nfeke to the primi- 
tive eomnwmity ! — ^to the extent of one half of the 
principle at least! 

He is the true taxer who " calleth all the worid 
up to be taxed ;** and the distance is as vast be- 
tween faim and one of us, aa subsisted betwixt the 
Augustan Majesty and the poorest obolary Jew 
that paid tribute-pittance at Jerusalem ! His ex- 
actions, too, have such a cheerful, voluntary air ! 
so for removed from your sour parodual or state 
gatherer8,~thofle ink-horn varlets, who carry their 
want of welcome in their faces ! He comcth to 
you with a smile, and troubleth you with no ro> 
ccipt; confining himsdfto no set seasoiu Every 
day is his Candlemas, or his feast of Holy Mi- 
chael. He applieth the Une krmentum of a plea- 
sant look to your purse,— which to that gentle 
warmth expands her silken leaves as naturally as 
the doak of the traveller, for which sun and wind 
contended ! He is the true Propontio which never 
ebbeth! — ^The sea which taketh handsomely at 
each man's hand. In vain the victim, whom he 
delighteth to honour, struggles with destiny ; he 
is in the net Lend therefore cheerfully. Oh man 
ordained to lend — that thou lose not in the end, 
with thy wordly peimy, the reversion promised. 
Combine not preposterously in thine own person 
the penalties of Lazarus and of Dives ! — but, when 
thou seest the proper authority coming, meet it 
smilingly, as it were halfway. Come, a handsome 
sacrifice ! See how light he makes of it ! Strain 
not courtesies with a noble enemy. 

Reflections like the foregoing were forced upon 
my mind by the death of my old friend, Ralph 
Bigod, Esq., who departed this life on Wednesday 
evening ; dying, as he had Uved, without much 
trouble. He boasted himself a descendant fiom 
mighty ancestors of that name, who heretofore 
held ducal dignities in this realm. In his actions 
and sentiments he belied not the stock to which 
he pretended. Eariy in life he found himself in- 
vest with ample revenues; which, with that 
noble disinterestedness which I have noticed as 
inherent in men of the great race, he took almost 
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immediate meafluree entirely to dissipate and bring 
to nothing; for there \a something revolting in the 
idea of a kmg holding a fmvate puree ; and the 
thouglits of Bigod were all regal. Thus furnished, 
by the very act of disfumishment ; getting rid of 
the cumbersome luggage of riches, more apt (as 
eoe sings) 

** To ilacken virtue and abate her edge, 
Than prompt her to do aught may merit praise," 

he set forth, like some Alexander, upon his great 
enterprise, " borrowing and to borrow !" 

In his pencgesis, or triumphant progress through- 
out this island, it has been calculated that he laid 
a tithe part of the inhabitants under contribution. 
I reject this estimate as greatly exaggerated : — 
but having had the honour of accompanying my 
friend, divers times, in his perambulations about 
this vast city, I own I was greatly struck at first 
with the prodigious number of faces we met, who 
claimed a sort of respectful acquamtance with us. 
Fie was one day so obUging as to explain the phe- 
nomenon. It seems, these were his tributaries ; 
feeders of his exchequer; gentlemen, his good 
friends, (as he was pleased to express hunself^) to 
whom he hod occasionally been bdiolden for a 
loan. Their multitudes did no way disconcert 
him. He rather took a pride in numbering them ; 
and with Comus, seemed pleased to be ''stocked 
with so fair a herd.** 

With such sources, it was a wonder how he 
contrived to keep his treasury always empty. He 
did it by force of an aphorism, which he had 
often in his mouth, that "money kept longer than 
tfiree days, stinks.'' So he made use of it while 
it was fresh. A good part he drunk away, (for he 
was an excdlent tos8*pot,) some he gave away, 
the rest he threw away, literally tossing and bull- 
ing it violently from him — as boys do burrs, or as 
if it had been infectious, — into ponds, or ditches, 
or deep holes,— inscrutable cavities of the earth ; 
or ho would bury it (where he would never sedt it 
again) by a river's side under some bank, which 
(lie would facetiously observe) paid no interest 
—but out away from him it must go peremptorily, 
as Hagar's oflkpring into the wilderness, while it 
was sweet He never missed it The streams 
were perennial which fed his fisc When new 
•applies became necessary, the first person that 
had the felicity to fidl in with him, friend or stranger, 
was sure to contribute to the deficiency. For Bi- 
god had an undeniable way with bun. He had a 
cheeiful open exterior, a quiet jovial eye, a bald 
forehead, just touched with gray {cana fides.) He 
anticipated no excuse, and found none. And, waiv- 
ing for awhilemy theory as to the great roce, I would 
put it to the most untheorising reader, who may at 
times have dispoeabks coin in his podiet, whether it 
is not more repugnant to the kindness o^ his nature 
to refiise such an one as I am describing, than to say 
M to a poor petitionary rogue, (your bastard bor- 
rower,) who, by his mumping visnomy* tells you, 



that he expects notliing better; and, therefoni| 
whose preconceived notions and expectations you 
do in reality so much less shock in the refusal. 

When I think of this man ; his fiery glow of 
heart; his swell of feeling; how magnificent, how 
ideal he was; how great at the midnight hour; 
and when I compare with him the companions 
with whom I have associated since, I grudge the 
saving of a few idle ducats^ and think that 1 am 
fallen bto the society o( lenders and lUUe men. 

To one like Elia, whose treasures are rather 
cased in leather covers than closed in iron cofiers, 
there is a class of alienators more formidable than 
that which I have touched upon; I mean your 
borrowers qf 6ooX»— those mutilators of collec- 
tions, spoilers of the symmetry of shelves, and cre- 
ators of odd volumes. There is Comberbatch, 
matchless in his depredations ! 

That foul gap in the bottom shelf facing you, 
like a great eye-tooth knocked out — (you are now 
with me in my little back study in Bloomsbury, 
reader!) — ^with the huge Switzer-like tomes on 
each side, (like the Ouildhall giants, in their re- 
formed posture, guardant of nothing,) once held 
the tallest of my folios. Opera fonosenturie, choice 
and massy divinity, to which its two soppoiters 
(school divinity also, but of a lesser cahbre, — 
Bellarmine, and Holy Thomas,) showed but as 
dwarfe,— itself an Ascapart! — that Comberbalch 
abstracted upon the fiiith of a theory he holds, 
which is more easy, I confess, for me to sufiSu- by 
than to refute, namely, that " the title to property 
in a book, (my Bonaventure, for instance,) is in 
exact ratio to the clainumt's powers of understand- 
ing and appreciating the same." Should he go 
on acting upon this theory, which of our shelves 
is safe? 

The slight vacuum in the left-hand case — two 
shelves from the coiling — scarcely distinguishable 
but by the quick eye of a loser — was whilom the 
commodious resting-place of Brown on Urn Bu- 
rial C. will hardly aUege that he knows more 
about that treatise than I do, who introduced it to 
him, and was indeed the first (of the modems) 
to discover its beauties — but so have I known a 
foolish lover to praise his mistress in the presence 
of a rival more qualified to carry her ofi*than him- 
self. — ^Just below, Dodsley's Dramas want their 
fourth volume, where Vittoria Corombona is ! The 
reniainder nine are as distastefVd as Priam's refuse 
sons, when the Fates borrowed Hector. Here 
stood the Anatomy ol Mehmcholy, in sober state. 
— There loitered the Complete Angler ; quiet as 
in life, by some stream side.— In yonder nook, 
John Buncle, a widowar-volume, with "eyes 
closed," mourns his ravished mate. 

One justice I must do my friend, that if he some- 
times, like the sea, sweeps away a treasure, at 
another time, sea-like, he throws up as rich an 
equivalent to match it I have a small under- 
collection of this nature, (my friend's gatherings in 
his various calls,) picked up, he has forgotten at 
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what odd placee, and deposited with aa little 
manofy as mioe. I take in these orphans, the 
twice-deeeited. These proselytes of the gate are 
weloome as the trae Hebrews. There they stand 
in coiynnction ; natives, and natureliud. The 
hitter seem as little disposed to inquire out their 
true lineage as I am.-— I charge no waie-house- 
room for these deodands, nor shall ever pot mjTself 
to the ungentlemanly troaUe of advertising a sale 
of them to pay expenses. 

To lose a vohraie to C, carries some sense and 
meaning in it. Yon are sure that be will make 
one hearty meal on yonr viands, if he can give no 
aocoont of the platter after it But what moved 
thee, wayward, spiteful K., to be so importunate 
to carry off with thee, in spite of tears and adjura^ 
tions to thee to forbear, the Letters of that princely 
woman, the thrioe noble Margaret Newcastle? — 
knowing it the time, and knowing that I knew 
also, thou most assuredly wouldst never turn over 
one leaf of the illustrious folio: — what but the 
mere spirit of contradiction, and childish love of 
getting the better of thy friend ? — ^Then, worst cut 
of all ! to transport it with thee to the Gallican 
land — 

** Unworthy land to harbor soch a sweetness, 
A rirtne in wluch aU ennoblins thoiuhtt dwelt, 
Pure thoughts, land thoughts, nigh Uioughts, her sex's 
wonder!" 

— hadst thou not thy phiy-books, and books of 
jests and fancies, about tboe^ to keep thee merry, 
even as thou keepest all companies with thy quips 
and mirthful tales ? — Child of the Green-room, it 
was unkindly done of thee. Thy wife, too, that 
part French, better part Englishwoman ! — that she 
could fix upon no other treatise to bear away, in 
kindly token of remembering us, than the works of 
Fulke Greville, Lord Brook— of which no Prench- 
roan, nor woman of France, Italy, or England, was 
ever by nature constituted to comprehend a tittle ! 
Was there not Zimnurman on SolUude ? 

Reader, if haply thou art blessed with a moderate 
collection, be ^y of showing it; or if thy heart 
overiloweth to lend them, lend thy books ; but let 
it be to such an one as S. T. C. — he will return 
them (generally anticipating the time appointed) 
with usury; enriched with annotations, tripling 
their value. I have had experience. Many are 
thcK precious MSS. of his — (in matter oUcntimos, 
and almost in qtumtUy not unfrequently, vying 
with the originals) — in no very clerkly hand — 
l^iblein my Daniel ; in old Burton ; in Sir Thomas 
Browne ; and those abstniaer cogitations of the 
Greville, now, alas ! wandering in Pagan lands. 
1 counsel thee, shut not thy heart, nor thy library, 
against S.T.C. 



NEW- YEAR S EVE. 



Evert man hath two birth-days : two days, at 
least, in every year, which set him upon revolving 



the lapse of time, as it afibcts his mortal duratioa. 
The one is that which in an especial manner he 
termeth Air. In the gradualtdesuetude of old ob- 
servances, this custom of solemnizing our proper 
birth-day hath nearly passed away, or is left to 
children, who reflect nothing at all about the mat- 
ter, nor imderstand any thing in it beyond cake 
and orange. But the birth <? a New Year is of 
an mterest too wide to be pretermitted by king or 
cobbler. No one ever regarded the First of Janu- 
ary with indifierence. It is that fhim which iH 
date their time and count §^on what is left. It b 
the nativity of our common Adam. 

Of all sound of all bells — (bells, the music nigb- 
est bordering upon heaven) — most solemn and 
touching is the peal which rings out the Old Year. 
I never hear it without a gathering-op of my mind 
to a concentration of all the images that have been 
diffused ever the past twelvemonth; all I have 
done or sufl^red, performed or neglected — in that 
regretted time. I begin to know its wohh, at 
when a person dies. It takes a personal colour; 
nor was it a poetical flight in a contemporary, 
when he exclaimed, 

" I saw the skirts of the departing year." 

It is no more than what in sober sadness eveiy 
one of us seems to be conscious o^ in that awful 
leave-takmg. I am sure I felt it, and all felt it 
with me, last night ; though some of my compan- 
ions affected rather to manifest an exhilaration at 
the birth of the coming year, than any very tender 
regrets for the decease of its predecessor. But 1 
am none of those who 

" Wdoome the coming, speed the parting guest." 

I am nattvally, befofehand, shy of novelties, 
new books, new fiices, new years, — from some 
moital twist which makes it difficult in me to fiice 
the prospective. I have almost ceased to hope ; 
and am sanguine only in the prospects of other 
(former) years. I plunge into forgone visions 
and conclusions. I encounter pcU-mell with past 
disappointments. I am armour-proof against old 
discouragements. I forgive, or overcome in fency, 
old adversaries. I play over again /»* love, as the 
gamesters phrase it, games, for w^ch I once paid 
so dear. I would scarce now have any of those 
imtoward accidents and events of my life reversed. 
I would no more alter them than the incidents of 
some well-contrived novel. Methinks, it is better 
that I should have pined away seven of my gold- 
enest years, when 1 was thrall to the fair hair, and 
feirer eyes, of Alice W n, than that so passion- 
ate a love adventure should be lost It was better 
that our femily should have missed that legacy, 
which old Dorrell cheated uso( than that I should 
have at this moment two thousand pounds In fton- 
cOf and be withotit the idea of that spepious oM 
rogue. 

In a degree beneath manhood, it is my infirmity 
to look back upon those eariy days. Do I ad* 
vtnce a paradox when i say, that, skipping awm 
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the intorventton of forty years, a man may have 
leave to love kimsdf, without the imputatioQ of 
self-love? 

If I know aught of myself^ no one whose mind 
is introspective, and mine is painfully so, can have 
a less respect for his present identity, than I have 
for Che man Elia. I know him to be light, and 
vain, and humoursome; a notorious ; ad- 
dicted to ; averse-from counsel, neither 

taking it nor offering it ; besides',- a stam- 
mering buffiwn ; what you will ; lay it on, and 
spare not ; I subscribe to it all, and much more 

than thou canst be willing to lay at his door 

but for the child Elia— that ** other me,'' there, in 
the back-ground — I must take leave to cherish the 
remembrance of that young master, with as httle 
reference, I protest, to this stupid changeling of 
five-and-forty, as if it had been a child of some 
other house, and not of my parents. I can ciy 
over its patient small-pox at five, and rougher me- 
dicaments. I can lay its poor fevered head upon 
the sick pillow at Christ's, and wake with it in 
surprise at the gentle posture of maternal tender- 
ness hanging over it, that unknown had watched 
its sleep. I know how it shrank from any the 
least colour of falsehood. God help thee, Elia, 
how art thou changed ! Thou art sophisticated. 
I know how honest, how courageous (for a weak- 
hng) it was ; how religious, how imaginative, how 
hopeful ! From what have I not fidlen, if the child 
I remember was indeed mysd( and not some dis- 
sembling guardian, presenting a blse identity, to 
give the rule to my unpractised steps, and regulate 
the tone of my moral being ! 

That 1 am fond of indulging, beyond a hope of 
S3rmpathy, in such retrospection, may be the symp- 
tom of some sickly idiosyncrasy. Or is it owing to 
another cause ; simply, that being without wife or 
family, I have not learned topro^t myself enough 
out of myself ; and having no ofispring of my own 
tD dally with, I turn back upon memory, and adopt 
my own eariy idea, as my heir and favourite? If 
these speculations seem fiuitastical to thee, reader, 
(a busy man perchance,) if I tread out of the way 
of thy sympathy, and am singularly conceited only, 
I retire, impenetrable to ridicule, under the phan- 
tom cloud of Elia. 

The elders, with whom I was brougjkt up, were 
of a character not likely to let slip the sacred ob- 
servance of any old institution, and the ringing out 
of the old year was kept by them with circum- 
stances of peculiar ci^emony. In those days the 
sound of those midnight chimes, though it seemed 
to raise hilarity in all around me, never failed to 
bring a train of pensive imagery into my fancy. 
Yet I then scarce conceived what it meant, or 
thought of it as a reckoning that concerned me. 
Not childhood alone, but the young man till thirty, 
never feels practically that he is mortal. He knows 
it indeed, and, if need were, he could preach a ho- 
mily on the fragility of life ; but he brings it not 
home to himself, any more than in a hot June we 



c&n appropriate to our imagination the freezing 
days of Deoemb«. But now, shall I confess a 
truth? I feel these audits but too powerfully. I 
begin to count the probabihtiee of my duration, 
and to grudge at the expenditure of moments and 
shortest periods, like misers' farthings. In pro- 
portion as the years both lessen and shorten, I set 
more count upon their periods, and wouM fain lay 
my ineflectual finger upon the spoke of the great 
wheel I am not content to pass away '*like a 
weaver's shuttle." Those metaphors solace me 
not, nor sweeten the unpalatable draught of mor- 
tality. I care not to be carried with the tide, that 
smoothly bears human life to eternity ; and ^uct 
at the inevitable course of destiny. I am in love 
with this green earth ; the face of town and coun- 
try ; the unspeakable rural solitudes, and the sweet 
security of streets. I would set up my tabernacle 
here. I am content to stand still at the age to 
which I am arrived; I, and my friends: to be no 
younger, no richer, no handsomer. I do not want 
to be weaned by i^ ; or drop, like mellow fruit, 
as they say, into the grave. Any alteration, on 
this earth of mine, in diet or in lodging, pu:ales 
and discomposes me. My household-gods plant 
a terrible fixed foot, and are not rooted up without 
blood. They do not willingly seek Lavinian shores. 
A new state of being staggers me. 

Sun, and sky, and breeze, and solitary walks, 
and fummer-holydays, and the greenness of fiekls, 
and the delicious juices of meats and fishes, and 
society, and the cheerful ^ass, and candle-li^t, 
and fireside conversations, arid innocent vanities, 
and jests, and trony iUdf-^o these things go out 
with life? 

Can a ghost laugh, or shake his gaunt sides, 
when you are pleasant with him? 

And you, my midnight dariings, my Folios! 
must I part with the intense ddight of having you 
(huge armfiils) in my embraces? Must know- 
ledge come to me, if it come at all, by some awk- 
ward experiment of intuition, and no longer by 
this familiar process of reading? 

Shall I enjoy fiiendships there, wanting the 
smiling indications which point me to them here, 
the recognizable face ; '* the sweet assurance of a 
kwk?" 

In winter, this intolerable disinclination to dy- 
ing, to give it its mildest name, does more espe- 
cially haunt and beset me. In a genial August 
noon, beneath a sweltering sky, death is almost 
problematic At those times do sudi poor snakes 
as mysdfenjoy an immortality. Then we expand 
and burgeon. Then are we as strong again, as 
valiant again, as wise again, and a great deal 
taller. The blast that nips and shrinks me, puts 
me in thou^Ats of death. All things allied to the 
insubstant&l, wait upon that master feeling ; cold, 
numbness, dreams, perplexity ; moonlight itself; 
vrith its shadowy and spectral appearances, that 
cold ^lost of the sun, or Phcebus' sickly sister, 
like tbit innutritious one denounced in the Can- 
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tides: lamnooeofhermiiuons; I hold with the 
Persian. 

Whatsoever thwarts, or puts me out of my way, 
hiings death into my mind. All partial evils, like 
homours, run into that ca]Htal plague-sen^ I have 
heard some profess an indifTerence to life. Such 
hail the end of their existence as a port of refuge; 
and speak of the grave as of some soft arms, in 
which they may slumber as on a pillow. Some 
have wooed death — but out upon thee, I say, 
thou foul, ugly phantom ! I detest, abhor, exe- 
crate, and (with Friar John) give thee to six score 
thousand devils, as in no instance to be excused 
or tolerated, but shunned as an universal viper ; to 
be branded^ proscribed, and spoken evil of! In 
no way can I be brought to digest thee, thou tlun, 
mdancholy Prtvotton, or more frightful and con- 
founding Ponthe ! 

Those antidotes, prescribed against the fear of 
thee, are altogether frigid and insulting, like thy- 
selH For what satisfaction hath a man, that he 
shall ** lie down with kings and emperors in death," 
who in his lifetime never greatly coveted the so- 
ciety of such bed-fellows? or, forsooth, that ''so 
shall the fairest face appear?" — ^why, to comfort 

me, must Alice W n be a goblin? More than 

all, I conceive disgust at those impertinent and 
nusbecoming familiarities, inscribed upon your or- 
dinary tomb-stones. Every dead man must take 
upon himself to be lecturing me with his odious 
trmsoi, that " such as he now is, I must shortly 
be." Not so shortly, friend, perhaps, as thou im- 
aginesL In the meantime I am alive. I move 
about I am worth twenty of thee. Know thy 
betters ! Thy New Year's Dajrs are past. I sur- 
vive, a joUy candidate for 1821. Another cup of 
wine ; and while that turn-coat bell, that just now 
moamfolly chanted the obsequies of 1820 depart- 
ed, with changed notes lustily rings in a successor, 
let us attune to its peal the song made on a like 
occasion, by hearty, cheerful Mr. Cotton. — 

THE ITEW TBAB. 

Hark, the cock crows, and yon bright star 
Tells us the day himselTs not far ; 
And see where, breaking from the night, 
He gikis the western hills with light. 
Widb him old Janus doth appear, 
PMping into the future year. 
With such a look, as seems to say, 
The prospect is not good that way. 
Thus do we rise ill sights to see, 
And 'gainst ourselves to prophesy ; 
WhCT the prophetic fear of things 
A more tormenting mischief brings, 
More full of soul-tormenting gall, 
Than direst mischiefe can befall. 
But stay ! but stay ! methinks my sight, 
Better infbrm'd by dearer light, 
Discenw aereneness in that brow, 
That all contracted seem'd but now. 
His revcrs'd face may show distaste, 
And frown upon the ills are past ; 



But that which this way k>ok8 is clear, 
And smiles upon the New-bora Tear. 
He looks too from a place so high, 
The Year lies c^)cn to his eye ; 
And all the moments open are 
To the exact discoverer. 
Yet more and more he smiles upon 
The happy revohition. 
Why should we then suspect or fear 
The influences of a year, 
So smiles up<Hi us the firet morn, 
And speaks us good so soon as bora ? 
Plague oi^'t ! the last was ill enough, 
This cannot but make better proof; 
Or, at the worst, as we brush'd through 
The last, why so we may this too ; 
And then the next in reason should 
Be super-excellendy good : 
For the worst ills (we daily see) 
Have no more perpetuity. 
Than the best fortunes that do fall ; 
Which also bring us wherewithal 
Longer their being to support 
Than those do oftho other 8<»t : 
And who has one good year m three. 
And yet repines at destiny. 
Appears ungrateful in the case. 
And merits not the good he has. 
Then let us welcome the New Guest 
With histy brimmers of the best ; 
Mirth always shouM good fortune meet. 
And renders e'en disaster sweet : 
And though the princess turn her back, 
Let us but line ourselves with sack. 
We better shall by far hokl out. 
Till the next year she face about. 

How say you, reader, — do not these verses 
smack of the rough magnanimity of the old Elng- 
lish vein? Do they not fortify like a cordial ; en- 
hrging the heart, and productive of sweet blood, 
and generous spirits, in the concoction ? Where 
be tlioee piding fears of death, just now expressed 
or afiected? Passed like a doud — absorbed in 
the purging sim-light of clear poetry— <;lean 
washed away by a wave of genuine Helicon, your 
only Spa for these hjrpochondries. And now 
another cup of the generous ! and a merry New 
Year, and many of them, to you all, my masters ! 



MRS. BATTLE'S OPINIONS ON WHIST. 

** A CLEAR frre, a clean heartli, and the rigour of 
the game." This was the celebrated wish of old 
Sarah Battle, (now vnth God,) who, next to lier 
devotions, loved a good game at whist She was 
none of your lukewarm gamesters, your half and 
half players, who have no objection to take a hand, 
if you want one to make up a rubber ; who affirm 
that they have no pleasure in winning ; that they 
like to win one game, and lose anotlicr ; that they 
can while away an hour very agreeably at a card- 
table, but arc indifferent whether they play or no ; 
and will desire an adversary, who has slipt a 
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Wioiig card, lotakeit up and play another. These 
insufierable triflers are the curae ofa table. One 
of theee flies ¥nU spoU a whole pot Of such it 
may be said, that they do not play at cards, but 
only pUy at playing at them. 

Sarah Battle was none of that breed. She de- 
tested them, as I do, from her heart andsoul ; and 
would not, save upon a striking emeirgency, wil- 
lingly scat herself at the same table with them. 
She loved a thorough-paced partner, a determined 
enemy. She took, and gave, no conc c esions. She 
hated favours. She never made a rovoke, nor ever 
passed it over in her adversary without exacting the 
utmost forfeiture. She fought a good fight cut and 
thrust She held not her good sword (her cards) 
" like a dancer.'* She sat bolt upri^t ; and nei- 
ther showed you her cards, nor desired to see 
youra All people have their blind aide— their 
superstitions ; and I have heard her declare, under 
the rose, that Hearts was her fiivourite suit 

I never in my liie— and I knew Sarah Battle 
many of the best years of it — saw her take out her 
snu^box when it was her turn to play ; or snuffa 
candle in the middle ofa game ; or ring for a ser- 
vant, till it was fairly over. She never introduced, 
or connived at, miscellaneous conversation during 
its process. As she emphatically observed, cards 
were cards : and if I ever saw rtnmingled distaste 
in her fine last^century countenance, it was at the 
airs of a young gentleman of a Uteiary turn, who 
had been with difficulty persuaded to take a hand ; 
and who, in his excess of candor, declared, that he 
thought there was no harm in unbending the mind 
now and then, after serious studies, in recreations 
of that kind ! She could not bear to have her 
noble occupation, to which she wound up her fac- 
ulties, considered in that light It was her busi- 
ness, her duty, the thing she came into the w(^d 
to do, — and she did it She unbent her mind af> 
lerwards — over a book. 

Pope was her fiivourite author : his Rape of the 
Lock her fiivourite work. She once did me the 
favour to play over with me (with the cards) his 
celebrated game of Ombre in that poem ; and to 
explain to mc how far it agreed with, and in what 
pdnts it would be found to difier fh>m, tradiille. 
Her illustrations were apposite and poignant ; and 
I had the pleasure of sending the substance of 
them to Mr. Bowles : but I suppose they came too 
late to be inserted among his ingenious notes upon 
that author. 

Ctuadrillc, she has often told me, was her first 
love; but whist had engaged her maturer esteem. 
The former, she said, was showy and specious, and 
likely to allure young persons. The uncertainty 
and quick shifting of partners — a thing which the 
constancy of whist abhors ; — ^the dazzling supre* 
macy and regal investiture of Spadille— absurd as 
she justly obseivcd, in the pure aristocracy of 
whist, where his crown and garter give him no 
proper power above his brother nobility of the 
Aces ;--the giddy vanity, so taking to the inexpe- 



rienced, of playing alone ;— above aB, the over- 
powering attractions of a Soma Prmukre VUe, — to 
the triumph of which there is certainly nothing 
parafiel or approaching, in the contingencies of 
whist :— all theee, she would say, make quadrille 
a game of captivation to the young and enthusi- 
astic. But whist was the nUdvr game : that was 
her word. It was a long meal ; not, like quadrille, 
a feast of snatches. One or two rubbers migh co- 
extend in duration with an evening. They gave time 
to farm rooted firiendships, to cultivate steady en- 
nntieB. She despised the chance-started, capricious, 
and ever>fluctuating alfiances of the other. The 
skirmishes of quadrille, she would say, reminded 
her of the petty ephemeral embroilments of the Uttle 
Italian states, depicted by Machiavel ; perpetually 
changing postures and connexions; bitter foes 
to-day, su^ired dar^ngs to-morrow ; kissing and 
scratching in a breath ; — but the wars of whist 
were comparable to the kmg, st^y, deep-rooted, 
rational antipathies of the great French and Eng- 
lish nations. 

A grave simplicity was what she chiefly admired 
in her fiivourite game. There was nothing silly in 
it, like the nob in cribbage — ^nothing superfluous. 
No>liitibef— that most irrational of all pleas that a 
reasonable being can set up; — that any one should 
claim four by virtue of holding cards of the same 
mark and odor, without reference to the ptajringof 
the game, or the individual worth or pretensions of 
the cards themselves i She held this to be a eole- 
cism ; as |Mtiful an ambition at cards as allitera^ 
tion is in authorship. She despised superficiality, 
and looked deeper than the coloura of tUngs. Suits 
were soldiers, she would say, and must have a 
unifiNlnity of array to distinguish them: but what 
should we say to a fix)lish squire, who should daim 
a merit fiom dressing up his tenantry in red jack- 
ets, that never were to be marshalled— never to 
take the fieki? — She even wished that whist were 
more ample than it is ; and, m my mind, would 
have stripped it of some appendages, which, in the 
state of human frailty, may be venially, and even 
commendably allowed of. She sai^ no reiison for 
the deciding of the trump by the turn of the card. 
Why not one suit always trumps? — Why two 
colors, when the mark of the suits would have suf^ 
fidently distinguished them without it ? — 

^But the ejre, my dear Madam, is agreeably 
refi'eshed with the variety. Man is not a creature 
of pure reason — he must have his senses delight- 
fiilly appealed to. We see it in Roman CathoUc 
countries, where the music and the paintings draw 
in many to worship, whom your quaker spirit of 
unsensualizing would have kept out You, your- 
self^ have a pretty collection of paintings — but con- . 
fcss to me, whether, walkmg in your gallery at 
Sandham, among those dear Vandykes, or among 
the Paul Potters in the ante-room, you ever felt 
your bosom glow vrith an elegant delight, at all 
comparable to that you have it in your power to 
experience most evenings over a weU-arrangod 
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aasQrtment of the court caids?— -the pretty antic 
habits, like heralds in a prooeBsion — the gay tri- 
umpb-assoring acarleta— ^ contrasting deadly* 
kilting saUes — ttie *hoaxy majesty of spades' — 
Fam in afl hb glory! — 

** All these might be dispensed with; and, with 
their naked names upon the drab paste-board, the 
game might go on, very wdl, pictiueless. But the 
bemUy of cards would be extinguished for ever. 
Stiipped of all that is imaginative in them, they 
must degenerate into mere gambling. Imagme a 
dull deal-board, or drum-head, to spread them on, 
instead of that nice verdant carpet, (next to na- 
ture's,) fittest arena hf those courtly combatants 
to play their gallant jousts and tumeys in ! — ^Ex- 
change those ddicately-tumed ivory markers — 
(work of Chinese artist, unconscious of their sym- 
bol, — or as profanely ^hting their true applica- 
tion as the arrantest Ephesian joume3rman that 
turned out those little shrines for the goddess) — 
exchange them for little bits of leather (our ances- 
tors' money) on chalk and a slate !" 

The old lady, with a smile, confessed the sound- 
ness of my logic ; and to her approbation of my 
arguments on her favourite topic that evening, I 
have alwajrs fimcied myself indebted for the legacy 
of a curious cribbage-board, made of the finest 
Sienna marble, which her maternal uncle (old 
Walter Plumer, whom I have elsewhere celebroted) 
broo^t with him from Florence; — ^this, and a 
trifle of five hundred pounds, came to me at her 
death. 

The farmer bequest (which I do not least value) 
I have kep^Krith religious care ; though she her- 
self to confess a truth, was never greatl|| taken 
with cribbage. It was an essentially vulgar game, 
I have heard her say, — disputing with her uncle, 
who was very partial to it She could never hear- 
tily bring her mouth to pronounce " go"— or ** that a 
« g9j* She called it an ungrammatical game. The 
peg^ng teased her. I once knew her to forfeit a 
rubber, (a five dollar stake,) because she would 
not take advantage of the turn-up knave, which 
would have given it her, but which she must have 
daimed by the disgraceful tenure of dedaring 
" hpofar Ids heds." There is something extremely 
g^teel in this sort of self-denial Sarah Battle was 
a gentlewoman bom. 

Piquet she held the best game at cards for two 
persons, though she would ridicule the pedan- 
try of the terms — such as pique — ^repique — the 
capot — they savoured (she thought) of a£^tation. 
B«it games for two, or even three, she-never greatly 
cared for. She loved the quadrate, or square. She 
would argue thus : — Cards are warfare ; the ends 
are gain, with glory. But cards are war, in dis- 
guise of a sport : when single adversaries encoun- 
ter, the ends proposed are too palpabla By them- 
selves, it is too dose a fight ; with spectators, it is 
not nnich bettered. No looker-on can be interested, 
except for a bet, and then it is a mere afiair of 
nooey ; he cares not for your luck s^fmpatheticaUy, 



or for your play. Three are still worse ; a mere 
naked war of every man against every man, as in 
cribbage, without league or alliance ; or a rotation 
of petty and contradictory interests, a succession 
of h^itless leagues, and not much more hearty 
infiractiotis of them, as in tradriOe. But in square 
games (she metaU wkiat) aD that is possible to be 
attained in caid-playing is accomplished. There 
ore the incentives of profit with honour, common to 
every species—thou^ the latter can be but very 
imperfectly enjoyed in those other games, where 
the spectator is only feebly a participator. But the 
parties m whist are spectators and prindpals too. 
They are a theatre to themsdves, and a looker-on 
is not wanted. He is rather worse than nothing, 
and an impertinenca Whist abhors neutrality 
or interests beyond its sphcra You glory in 
some surprifivng stroke of skiU or fortune, not be- 
cause a cold — or even an interested — by-stander 
witnesses it, but because your parfn«r sympatliises 
in the'contmgency. You win for twa You tri- 
umph for two. Two are exalted. Two again are 
mortified ; which divides their disgrace, as the con- 
junction doubles (by taking off the invidiousness) 
your glories. Two losing to two are better recon- 
ciled, than one to one in that close butchery. The 
hostile feding is weakened by multiplying the 
channds. War becomes a dvil game. By such 
reasonings as these the old lady was accustomed 
to defend her favourite pastime. 

No inducement could ever prevail upon her to 
play at any game, where chance entered into the 
composition, jbrnoCAmg. Chance, she would argue 
— and here again, admire the subtlety of her con- 
dusion ! — chance is nothing, but where something 
dee depends upon it It is obvious, that cannot be 
gkry. What rational cause of exultation could it 
give to a man to turn up size-ace a hundred times 
together by himsdf; or before spectators, where no 
stake was depending? — ^Make a lottery of a hun- 
dred thousand tickets with but one fortunate num- 
ber — and what possible principle of our nature, 
except stupid wonderment, could it gratify to gain 
that number as many times successively, without 
a prize? — therefore she disliked the mixture of 
chance in backgammon, where it was not played 
for money. She called it foolish, and those people 
idiots, who were taken with a lucky hit under such 
drcumstanccs. Games of pure skill were as little 
to her fanc^. Played for a stake, they were a mere 
system oi overreaching. Played for glory, they 
were a mere setting of one man's wit, — his mem- 
ory, or combination-faculty rather — against an- 
other's; like a mock-engagement at a review, 
bloodlesa and profitless. She could not concdve a 
game wanting the spritdy infusion of chance, — the 
handsome excuses of good fortune. Two people 
playing at chess in a comer of a room, whilst 
whist was stirring in the centre, would inspire her 
with insufferable horror and ennui. Tliose well- 
cut similitudes of Castles, and Knights, tlie imag- 
ery o£ihQ board, she would argue, (and I think in 
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this case jufiUy,) were entirely misplaced and 
less. Those hard-headed contests can in no m- 
stance ally with the fancy. They reject fonn and 
colour. A pencil and dry slate (she used to say) 
were the proper arena for such combatants. 

To those puny objectors against cards, as nur- 
turing the bad passions, she would retort, that 
man is a gaming animal. He must be always 
trying to get the better in something or other: that 
this passion can scarcely be more safely expended 
than upon a game at cards : that cards are atem- 
porary illusion ; in truth, a mere drama ; for we 
do but play at being mightily concerned, where a 
few idle shillings are at stake, yet during the 
illusion, wo are as mightily concerned as those 
whose stake is crowns and kingdoms. They are 
a sortofdream-iighting; much ado; great battling, 
and little bloodshed; mighty means for dispropor- 
tioned ends ; quite as diverting, and a great deal 
more innoxious, than many of those more serious 
games of life, wliich men play, without esteeming 
them to be such. 

With great deference to the old lady's judg- 
ment on these matters, I think I have experienced 
some moments in my life, when playing at cards 
for nothing has even been agreeable. When I am 
in sickness, or not in the best spirits, I som^imes 
call for the cards, and play a game at piquet /or 
love with my cousin Bridget— Bridget Elia. 

1 grant there is something sneaking in it ; but 
with a toothache, or a sprained ancle, — when you 
are subdued and humble, — you are glad to put up 
wiUi an inferior spring of action. 

There is such a thing in nature, I am convinced, 
as sick iokist. 

I grant it is not the highest style of man — I de- 
precate the manes of Sarah Battle — she lives not, 
alas ! to whom I should apologise. 

'At such times, those terms which my old friend 
objected to, come in as something admissible. I 
love to get a tierce or a quatorze, though they mean 
nothing. I am subdued to an inferior interest 
Those shadows of winning amuse me. 

That last game I had with my sweet cousin (I 
capoted her) — (dare I tell thee, how foolish I 
am?) — 1 wished it might have lasted for ever, 
though we gained nothing, and lost nothing, 
though it was a mere shade of play ; I would be 
content to go on in that idle folly for ever. The 
pipkin should be ever boiling that was to prepare 
the gentle lenitive to my foot, which Bridget was 
doomed to apply after the game was over : and, 
as I do not much relish appliances, there it should 
ever bubble. Bridget and I should be ever playing. 



k CHAPTER ON EARS. 

J have no ear, — 

Mistake me not, reader, — ^nor imagine tiiat I 
am by nature destitute of those exterior twin ap- 



pendages, hanging ornaments, and (architecto- 
rally speaking) handsome volutes to the human 
capital Better my mother had never borne me. 
I am, I think, rather delicately than copiously pro- 
vided with those conduits ; and I feel no disposi- 
tion to envy the mule for his plenty, or the mde 
for her exactness, in those ingenious labyrinthine 
inlets — ^thoee indispensable side-intelligencers. 

Neither have I incurred, or done any thing to 
incur, with Defoe, that hideous disfigurement, 
which constrained him to draw upon assurance to 
feel ''quite unabashed,** and at ease upon that ar- 
ticle. I was never, I thank my stars, in the pillory ; 
nor, if I read them aright, is it within the compass 
of my destiny, that I ever should be. 

When therefore I say that I have no car, you 
will understand me to mean— for music To say 
that this heart never melted at the concourse of 
sweet sounds, would be a foul sclf-libcL " Water 
parted from the sea** never fails to move it strangely. 
So does " In U{fancyy But they were used to be 
sung at her harpsichord (the old-fasliioned instru- 
ment in vogue in those days) by a gentlewoman 
— the gentlest, sure, that ever merited the appella- 
tion — the sweetest — why should I hesitate to name 

Mrs. S ^,once the blooming Fanny Wetheral of 

the Temple — who had power to thrill the soul of 
Elia, small imp as he was, even in his long coats ; 
and to make him glow, tremble, and blush with a 
passion, that not faintly indicated the day-spring 
of that absorbing sentiment, which was afterwards 
destined to overwhelm and subdue his nature 

quite, for Alice W n. 

. I even think that sentimentally I anylisposed to 
harmony. But orgtmicaUy I am in^ipablc of a 
tune, i have been practismg " God sate the King** 
all my life; whistling and humming it over to 
myself in solitary comers ; and am not yet ar- 
rived, they tell me, within many quavers of it Yet 
hath the loyalty of £Ilia never been impeached. 

I am not without suspicion, that I have an 
undeveloped faculty of music within me. For, 
thrumming, in my wild way, on my friend A,'8 
piano, the other morning, while he was engaged in 
an adjoining parlor, — on his return he was pleased 
to say, " he thought it could not be the mmdP On 
his first surprise at hearing the keys touched in 
somewhat an airy and masterful way, not dream- 
ing of me, his suspicions had lighted on Jenny, 
Bu4a grace, snatched from a superior refinement, 
soon convinced him that some being, — techni- 
cally perhaps deficient, but higher informed from 
a principle common to all the fine arts, — had 
swayed the keys to a mood which Jenny, with 
all her (less cultivated) enthusiasm, could never 
have elicited from them. I mention this as a proof 
of my friend's penetration, and not with any view 
of disparaging Jenny. 

Scientifically I could never be made to under- 
stand (yet have I taken som^ pains) what a note 
in music is ; or how one note sdiould differ from 
another. Much I^ss in voices can I distinguish a 
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soprtno from a tenor. Only somettmes the tho- 
roagh bass I contrive to guess at, from its being 
supereminently harsh and disagreeable. I tremble, 
however, for my misapplication of the simplest 
terms of UuA which I disclaim. While I profess 
my ignorance, I scarce know what to s^ I am 
ignorant oC 1 hate, perhaps, by misnomers. Soi- 
tenuio and adagio stand in the like relation of ob- 
scurity to me; and Sol, FojMjRe, is as conjuring 
as BtaraHpton. 

It is hard to stand alone — in an age like this, — 
(constituted to the quick and critical perception of 
all harmonious combinations, I verily beUeve, be- 
yond all preceding ages, since Jubal stumbled 
upon the gamut) — to remain, as it were, singly 
unimpressible to the magic influences of an art, 
which is said to have such an especial stroke at 
soothing, elevating, and refining the passions. 
Yet rather than break the candid current of my 
confessions, I must avow to you, that I have re- 
ceived a great deal more pain than pleasure from 
this so cried-up faculty. 

1 am constitutionally susceptible of noises. A 
carpenter's hammer, in a warm summer noon, will 
fret me into more tluui midsummer madness. But 
those unconnected, unset sounds, are nothing to 
the measured malice of music The ear is passive 
to those single strokes ; willingly enduring stripes, 
while it hath no task to con. To music it cannot 
be paasve. It will strive — mine at least will — 
'spite of its inaptitude, to thrid the maze ; like an 
nnskilled eye painfully poring upon hieroglyphics. 
I have sat through an Itafian Opera, till, for sheer 
pain, and inexplicable anguish, I have rushed out 
into the noisiest places of the crowded streets, to 
solaee myself with sounds which I was not obliged 
to follow, and get rid of the distracting torment of 
endless, fruitless, barren attention ! I take refuge 
in the unpretending assemblage of honest common- 
life sounds ; — and the purgatory of the Elnraged 
Musician becomes my paradise. 

I have sat at an Oratorio (that profimationof the 
purposes of the cheerful playhouse) watching the 
&CCS of the auditory in the pit, (what a contrast to 
Hogarth's Laughhig Audience,) immoveable, or 
afiecting some &int emotion,— till (as some have 
said, that our occupations in the next world will 
be bat a shadow of what delighted us in this) I 
have imagined myself in some cold Theatre in 
Hades, where some of the fornu of the earthly 
one shook! be kept up, with none of the enjoifment ; 
or like that— 

** Party in a parlor, 

An silent, and all dammed !" 

Above all, those insufferable concertos and 
pieces of music, as they are called, do plague and 
imbitter my apprehension. Words are something ; 
bat to be exposed to an endless battery of mere 
sounds ; to be longadying; toUe stretched upon a 
rack of roses ; to keep up languor by unintermitted 
eflbrt \ to pile honey upon sugpir, and sugar upon 



honey, to an interminable tedious sweetness ; to 
fill up sound with fooling and strain ideas to keep 
pace with it ; to gaze on empty frames, and be 
forced to make the pictures for yourself; to read a 
bo<^ ail atoptf and be obliged to supply the verbal 
matter; to invent extempore tragedies to answer 
to the vague gestures of an inexplicable rambling 
mime — these are faint shadows of what I have 
undergone from a series of the ablest executed 
pieces of this empty instrumental music, 

I deny not, that in the opening of a concert, I have 
experienced something vastly lulling and agreea- 
ble : — afterwards followeth the languor, and the 
oppression. Like that disappointing book in Pat- 
mos ; or, like the comings on of melancholy de- 
scribed by Burton, doth music make her first insin- 
uating approaches : — ^* Most pleasant it is to such 
as are meUncholy given, to walk alone in some 
solitary grove, betwixt wood and water, by some 
brook side, and to meditate upon some deliglit- 
some and pleasant subject, which shall affect him 
most, amabiUs insania and mentis gratissimus error, 
A most incomparable ddight to build castles in 
the air, to go smiling to themselves, acting an 
infinite variety of parts, which they suppose and 
strongly imagine, they act, or that they see done. 
So delightsome these toys at first, they could 
spend whole days and nights without sleep, even 
whole years in such contemplations, and fkntasti- 
cal meditations, which are like so many dreams, 
and will hardly be drawn from them — winding and 
unwinding themselves as so many clocks, and still 
pleasing their humours, until at last the scene 
TURNS UPON A SUDDEN, and they being now habited 
to such meditations and solitary places, can en 
dure no company, can think of nothing but harsh 
and distastefiil subjects. Fear, sorrow, suspicion, 
subnutieus ffudor, discontent, cares, and weari- 
ness of life, surprise them on a sudden, and they 
can think of nothing else : continually suspecting, 
no sooner aro their eyes open, but this infernal 
plague of melancholy seizeth on them, and terrifies 
their souls, representing some dismal object to their 
minds : which now, by no means, no labour, no 
penuasions they can avoid, they cannot be rid of 
it, they cannot resist" 

Something like this '* scene-turning" I have 
experienced at the evening parties at the house of 

my good Catholic friend JSTov ; who, by the 

aid of a capital organ, himself the most finished of 
playere, converts his drawing-room into a chapel, 
his we^ days into Sundays, and these latter into 
minor heavens.* 

When my friend commences upon one of those 
solemn anthems, which peradventure struck upon 
my heedless ear rambling in the side aisles of 
the dim abbey, some five-and-thirty years since, 
waking a new sense, and putting a soul of old re- 
ligion into my young apprehension — (whether it be 

* I have been there, and still would go; 
*Ti8 like a httle heaven below. Jk, WaUs. 
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thatf in which the psahnist, weary of the peraecu- 
tioiis of bad men, wisheth to himself doves' wings 
—or that oiher, which, with a like measure of so- 
briety and pathos, inquireth by what means the 
young man shall best cleanse his mind) — a holy 
calm pervadeth mc I am for the time 

** rapt above earth, 

And possess joys not promised at my birth." 

But when this master of the speU, not content 
to have laid a soul prostrate, goes on, in his power, 
to inflict more blifi» than lies in her capacity to 
receive, — ^impatient to overcome her ** earthly^ with 
his "heavenly," — still pouring in, for protracted 
hours, fresh waves and fresh from the sea of 
sound, or from that inexhausted German ocean, 
above which, in triumphant progress, dolphin- 
seated, ride those Arions, Haydn and Jtfosorl, with 
their attendant Tritons, Baehj Beethoven, and a 
countless tribe, whom to attempt to reckon up 
would but plunge me again in the deeps, — ^I stag- 
ger under the weight of harmony, reeling to and 
fro at my wit*s end ; — clouds, as of frankincense, 
oppress me — priests, altars, censers, dazzle before 
me — the genius of Au religion hath me in her toils 
— a shadowy triple tiara invests the brow of my 
friend, late so naked, so ingenuous — he is Pope, 
— and by him sits, like as in the anomaly of 
dreams, a she-Pope too, — tri-coroneted like him- 
self ! I am converted, and yet a Protestant ; — at 
once malleus hereticcrum, and myself grand heresi- 
arch : or three heresies centre in my person : — ^I 
am Marcion, Ebion, and Cerinthu8--Gog and 
Magog — what not?— till the coming in of the 
friendly supper-tray dissipates the figment, and a 
draught of true Lutheran beer (in which chiefly 
my friend shows himself no bigot) at once recon- 
ciles me to the rationalties of a purer faith: and 
restores to me the genuine unterrifying aspects of 
my pleasant-countenanced host and hostess. 



ALL FOOLS' DAY. 

The comphments of the season to my worthy 
masters, and a merry first of April to us all ! 

Many happy returns of this day to you — and 
you— and you. Sir — nay, never frown man, nor 
put a long face upon the matter. Do not we 
know one another 7 what need of ceremony 
among friends ? we have all a touch of that $ami 
— ^you understand me — a speck of the motley. 
B€»hrew the man who on such a day as this, the 
generdfestwal^ should aSixi to stand alooC I am 
none of those sneakers. I am free of the corpora^ 
tion, and care not who knows it He that meets 
me in the forest to-day, shall meet with no wise- 
acre, I can tell him. StuUus sum. Translate me 
that, and take the meaning of it to yourself for 
your pains. What, man, we have four quarters 
of the globe on our side, at th^ least computation. 



Fill us a cup of that sparkling goosebeny— 
we will drink no wise, melancholy, politic port on 
this day— and let us troll the catoh of Ami^is — 
due ad me— due ad m*— how goes it? 

" Here shall he see 
Gross foob as he." 

Now would I give a trifle to know historically 
and authentically, who was the greatest fool that 
ever lived. I would certainly give him in a bum- 
per. Marry, of the present breed, I think I could 
without much difficulty name you the party. 

Remove your cap a Utile further, if you please ; 
it hides my bauble. And now each man bestride 
his hobby, and dust away his bells to what tune 
he pleases. I will give you for my part, 

" The craxy oki church clock, 

And the bewildered chimes." 

Good master Empedocles, you are welcome. It 
is long since you went a salamander-gathering 
down JEtna. Worse than samphire-picking by 
some odds. 'Tis a mercy your worship did not 
singe your mustachios. 

Ua ! Cleombrotus ! and what salads in faith did 
you Ug|it upon at the bottom of the Mediterranean 7 
You irrete founder, I take it, of the disinterested 
sect of the Calentuiists. 

Gelnr, my old fiee-mason, and prince of plas- 
terers at BflJ>el, bring in your trowel, most Ancient 
Grand ! You have claim to a seat here at my 
right hand, as patron of the stammerers. You 
left your work, if I remember Herodotus cor- 
rectly, at eight hundred milhon toisee, or therea- 
bout, above the levd of the sea. Bless us, wnat 
a long bell you must have pulled, to call your top 
workmen to their nuneheon on the low grounds 
of Sennaar. Or did you send up your garlic and 
onions by a rocket 7 I am a rogue if I am not 
ashamed to show you our Monument on Fish- 
street Hill, after your altitudes. Yet we think it 
somewhat 

What, the magnanimous Alexand^ in tears ? — 
cry, baby, put iti finger in its eye, it shall have 
another ^obe, round as orange, prc^ moppet ! 

Mister Adams 'odso, I honour your coat — 

pray do us the favour to read us that sermon, which 
you lent to Mistress Slipsop— the twenty and 
second in your portmanteau there — on Female 
Incontinence — the same— it will come in most 
irrelevantly and impertinently seasonable to the 
time of the day. 

Good Master Raymund Lully, you look wise. 
Pray correct that error. — 

Duns, spare your definitionB. I must fine you 
a bumper, or a paradox. We will have nothing 
said or done syllogistically this day. Remove 
those logical forms, waiter, that no gentleman 
break the tender shins of his apprehension stum- 
bling across tliem. 

Master Stephen, you are late. Ha! Cokes, is 
it you ? — Aguecheek, my dear kni^t, let rtie pay 
my devoir to you. Master Shallow, your woiship'a 
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poor fltnrant to oommuul. Master Silence, I will 
use few words with you. Slender, it shall go hard 
if I edge not you in somewhere. You six will en- 
gross all the poor wit of the company to-day. I 
know it, I know it 

Ha ! honest R , my fine old Librarian of 

Lodgate, time ont of mind, srt thou here again 7 
Bless thy doublet, it is not over new, threadbare 
as thy stories : what dost thou flitting about the 
world at this rate? — ^Thy customers are extinct, 
defunct, bed-rid, have ceased to read long ago. 
Thou goest still among them, seeing i^ peradven- 
ture, thou canst hawk a volume or two. Good 
Granville S , thy last patron, is flown. 

** King Pandion, he is dead, 
All oiy friends ire lapC in lead." 

Nevertheless, noble R ^ come in, and take 

yoor seat here, between Armado and Gtuisada; (or 
in true courtesy, in gravity, in fiintastic smiling to 
thyself^ in couiteous smiling upon others, in the 
goodly omature of wdl-appareled speech, and the 
commendation of wise sentences, thou art nothing 
inleriorto those accomplished Dons of Spain. The 
spirit of chivaliy forsake me for ever, when I forget 
thy siog^ig the song of Macheath, which declares 
that he mi^t be kappy with either^ situated between 
those two ancient spinsters — when I forget the 
inimitable formal love which thou, didst make, 
turning now to the one, and now to the other, with 
that Malvolian smile — as if Cervantes, not Gay, 
had wiitten it for his hero ; and as if thousands of 
periods must revolve, before the mirror of courtesy 
could have given his invidious preference between 
a pair of so goodly-propertied and meritorious- 
equal damsels. 

« * ♦ ♦ « 

To descend from these altitudes, and not to 
protract our Fools' Banquet beyond its appropriate 
day,— for I fear the second of April is not many 
boon distuit— in sober verity I will confess a 
truth to thee, reader. I love a Fod — as naturally 
aaiflwereofkithandkintohinL Whenachild, 
with duld-l&e apprehensions, that dived not be- 
kyw the surfeoe of the matter, I read those ParoMet 
— not guessing at their involved wisdom — ^I had 
mare yearnings towards that shnpleaichitect, that 
built his house upon the sand^ than I entertained 
for his more cautious neiglibour; I grudged at the 
hud censure pronounced upon the quiet soul that 
kept bis talent ; and — piisng their simplicity be- 
yoBd the more profident, and, to my apprehensioii, 
somewhat wnfemMne wariness of their competi- 
tora— I felt a kindliness, that afanost amounted to 
aCmd^ for those five thou^tleas virgms. I have 
never made an acquaintance since that lasted ; or 
ft friendship, that answered ; with any that had 
•ot some tincture of the absurd in their characters. 
I venerate an honest obliquity of understanding. 
Yhe more lau^iable blunders a man shall ccmunit 
m jma company, the more tests he ghreth you, 
•»t he will not betray or oferreachyoo. I love 



the safety, which a palpable hallucination war- 
rants ; the security, which a word out of season 
ratifies. And take my word for this, reader, and 
say a fool tokl it you, if you please, that he who 
hath not a dram of foUy in his mixture, hath pounds 
of much worse matter in his composition. It is 
observed, ** that the foolisher the fowl or fish,— 
woodcocks,— <lotterels,—€ods*-heads, &c the finer 
the flesh thereof" and what are commonly the 
worid's reooved fools, but such whereof the world 
is not worthy 7 and what have been some of the 
kindliest patterns of our specie^ but so many dar- 
lings of absurdity, minions of the goddess, and her 
white boys ? — Reader, if you wrest my words be* 
yond their feir construction, it is you, and not I, 
that are the JiprU FooL 



A QUAKER'S MEETING. 

Still-born Silence ! thou that art 

Flood-gate of the deeper heart ! 

Oflbpring of a heavenly kind ! 

Frost o' the mouth, and thaw o' the mind' 

Secrecy's confidant, and he 

Who inakes reli^on mydteiy ! 

Admiration's speaking'at toni^ue ! 

Leave, thy desert shaules among, 

Reverend hermit's hallowed cells. • 

Where retired devotion dwells ! 

With thy enthusiasms come, 

Seize our tongues, and strike us dumb !'*' 

Rbadbr, wouldst thou know what true peace 
and quiet mean ; wouldst thou find a refuge from 
the noises and clamours of the multitude ; wouldst 
thou enjoy at once soUtude and society ; wouldst 
thou possess the depth of thy own spirit in still- 
ness, 'without being shut out firom the consolatory 
faces of thy species ; wouldst thou be alone, and 
yet accompanied ; solitary, yet not desolate ; sin 
gular, yet not without some to keep thee in coun 
tenance ; an unit in aggreg^ ; a simple in com 
posite :— come with me into a Cluaker's Meeting. 

Dost thou love silence deep as that '* before Uie 
winds were made ?" go not out into the wilder- 
ness, descend not into the profimdities of the earth , 
shut not up thy casements ; nor pour wax into the 
little cells of thy ears, with little-faith'd self-mis- 
trusting Ulysses. — Retire with me into a duaker's 
Meeting 

For a man to refrain even from good words, and 
to hold his peace, it is commendable ; but for a 
multitude, it is great mastery. 

What is the stillness of the desert, compared 
with this place? what the imoommunicating mute- 
ness of fishes? — here the goddess reigns and 
revels. " Boreas, and Cedas, and Argestes loud," 
do not with their inter-confounding uproars more 
augment the brawl — ^nor the waves of the blown 
Baltic with their clubbed soimds — than their op- 

♦ From MPoeniiof aU •grt»,"byRi9hKaFleckno, 
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poske (SUenoe her mend self) is multiplied and 
rendered more intense by numbers, and by syra- 
pathy. She too hath her deeps, that call unto 
deeps. Negatbn itself bath a positive more and 
less ; and closed eyes would seem to obscure the 
great obscurity of midnight 

There arc wounds, which an imperfect solitude 
cannot heal. By imperfect I mean that which a 
man enjoyeth by himself. The perfect is that 
which he can sometimes attain in crowds, but no- 
where so absolutely as in a Ctuaker's Meeting. 
Those first hermits did certainly understand this 
principle, when they retired into Eg3rptian soli- 
tudes, not sinfi^ly, but in shoals, to enjoy one an- 
other's want of conversation. The Carthusian is 
boufid to his brethren by this agreeing spirit of in- 
commnnicativenesB. In secular occasions, what 
so pleasant as to be reading a book through a long 
winter evening, with a firiend sitting by — say, a 
wife — he, or she, too, (if that be probable,) read- 
mg another, without interruption, or oral commu- 
nication ? — can there be no sympathy without the 
gabble of words? — away witii this inhuman, shy, 
single, shade-and-cavem haunting solitariness. 
Give me, Master Zimmennan, a sympathetic soli- 
tude. 

To pace alone in the cloisters, or side-aisles of 
some cathedral, time-stricken : 

" Or under hangins mountains, 
Or by the fall of fountains :'* 

fs but a vulgar luxury, compared with that which 
those enjoy, who come together for the purposes 
of more complete, abstracted solitude. This is 
the loneliness " to be felL" The Abbey Church 
of Westminster hath nothing so solenm, so spirit- 
soothing as the naked walls and benches of a 
(otuaker^s Meeting. Here are no tombs, no in- 
scriptions, 

" sands, ignoble things 

Dropt from the ruined sides of kings— ** 

but here is something, which throws Antiquity 
herself into the fore-ground — Silence— eldest of 
things — language of old Ni^t — ^primitive Dis- 
courser — to which the insolent decays of moul- 
dering grandeur have but arrived by a violent, 
and, as we nuiy say, unnatural progression. 

" How reverend is the view of these hushed heads, 
Lodung tranquillity !** 

Nothing-plotting, nnu^t-caballing, unmischie- 
vous synod! convocation without intrigue! par- 
liament without debate ! what a lesson dost thou 
read to council, and to consistory ! — if my pen 
treat of you lightly — as haply it will wandei^-yet 
ray spirit hath gravely felt the wisdom of your 
custom, when sitting among.you in deepest peace, 
which some out^wclling tears would rather con- 
firm than disturb, I have reverted to the times of 
your beginnings, and the sowings of the seed by 
Fox and Dewsbury. I have witnessed that, which 
brought before my eyes your heroic tranquillity, 
inflexible to the rude jests and serious violences 



of the insolent soldiery, repubUean or royalist, sent 
to molest you — for ye sat betwixt the fires of two 
peraecutioiis, the outcast and of&couring of church 
and presbytery. — ^i have seen the reeling ses- 
ruffian, who had wandered into your receptacle, 
with the avowed intention of disturbing your quiet, 
from the very spnit of the place receive in a mo- 
ment a new heart, and presently sit among ye as a 
lamb amidst larabs. And I remembered Penn be- 
fore his accusers, and Fox in the bail-dock, where 
he was lifted up in spirit, as he tells us, and ** the 
judge and the jury became as dead men under 
hisfeeL'' 

Reader, if you are not acquainted with it, I 
would recommend to you, above all church narra- 
tives, to read SewePs History of the Cluakers. It 
is in folio, and is the abstract of the journals of 
Foic, and the primitive Friends. It is far more 
edifying and affecting than any thing you will 
read of Wesley and his colleagues. Here is noth- 
ing to stagger you, nothing to make you mis- 
trust, no suspicion of alloy, no drop or dreg of the 
worldly or ambitious spirit You will here read 
the true story of that much injured, ridiculed man 
(who perhaps hath been a by-word in your mouth) 
— James Naylor : what dreadful suficrings, with 
what patience he endured, even to the boring 
throu^ of his tongue with red-hot irons without 
a murmur ; and with what strength of mind, when 
the delusion he had fallen into, which they stig- 
matised for blasphemy, had given way to clearer 
thoughts, he could renounce his error, in a strain 
of the beautifiilest humility, yet keep his first 
grounds, and be a Ctuaker still ! — so different from 
the practice of your common converts from enthusi- 
asm, who, when they apostatize, apottatize stt, and 
think they can never get far enouj^ fixim the so- 
ciety of their former errors, even to the renuncia- 
tion of some saving truths, with which they had 
been minted, not implicated. 

Qet the writings of John Woolman by heart ; 
and love the eariy Cluakers. 

How far the followers of diese good men in our 
days have kept to the primitive spirit, or in what 
proportion they have substituted formality for it, 
the Judge of Spuits can alone deteniine. I have 
seen faces in their assemblies, upon which the 
dove sat visibly brooding. Others again I have 
watched, wh^ my thoughts shoald have been 
better engaged, in which I could possibly detect 
nothing but a blank inanity. But quiet was in 
all, and the disposition to unanimity, and the ab- 
sence of the fierce controversial workings. If the 
spiritual pretensioos of the Cluakers have abated, 
at least they make few pretences. Hypocrites 
they certainly are not, in their preaching. It is 
seldom indeed that you shall see one get up 
amongst them to hold fbith. Only now and then 
a trembling, female, generally ancient, voice is 
heard — ^you cannot guess from what part of th« 
meeting it proceeds — with a low, buzzing, mu- 
sijcal floundf laying out a few woids which " she 
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Ihoag^t mio^ suit the condition of some present,** 
with a quaking diffidence, which leaves no poesi- 
hility of supposing that any thing of female vanity 
was mixed up, where the tones were so fUll of 
tenderness, and a restraining modesty. The men, 
for what I have observed, speak seldoroer. 

Once only, and it was some years ago, I wit- 
nessed a sample of the old Foxian orgasm. It 
was a man of giant stature, who, as Wordsworth 
phrases it, mi^t have danced "from head to foot 
equipped in iron maiL" His frame was of iron 
toa But he was malleable. I saw him shake all 
over with the spirit — I dare not say, of delusion. 
The strivings of the outer man were unutterable 
— he seemed not to speak, but to be spoken from. 
I saw Ae strong man bowed down, and his knees 
to fiul — his joints all seemed loosening — it was a 
figure to set off against Paid preaching — the words 
he uttered were few, and sound — he was evidently 
ressting his will — keeping down his own word- 
wisdom with more mighty efibrt, than the world's 
orators strain for theirs. ''He had been a Wit 
in his youth,** he told us, with expressions of a 
sober remorse. And it was not till long after the 
impreBsion had begim to wear away, that I was 
enabled, with something like a smile, to recall the 
striking incongruity of the conf^ion — under- 
standing the term in its worldly acceptation — with 
the frame and physiognomy of the person before 
me. His brow woulc^ have scared away the Le> 
vites — ^the Jocos Risus-que — ^faster than tiie Loves 
Bed the face of Dis at Enna. By toU, even in his 
youth, I will be sworn he understood something 
Cir wtehin the limits of an allowable liberty. 

More frequently the Meeting is broken up 
without a word .having been spoken. But the 
nund has been fed. You go away with a sermon 
not made with hands. You have been in the 
milder caverns of Trophonhis ; or as in some den, 
where that fiercest and savagest of all ¥rild crea- 
tures, the Tongue, that unruly member, has 
sCraiu^y lain tied up and captive. You have 
bathed with sti^nese. Oh when the spirit is sore 
fretted, even tired to sickness of the janglings, and 
nonsense-noises of the worid, what a balm and a 
solace it is, to go and seat yourself, for a quiet 
half hoar, upon some undisputed corner of a bench, 
among the gentle duakers ! 

Their garb and stillness conjoined, present an 
unifiirmity, tranquil and herd-Hke — as in the pas- 
ture — ** forty feeding like one.** 

The very garments of a Cluaker soem incapa- 
ble of receiving a soil ; and cleanliness in them to 
be something more than the absence of its contrary. 
Evoy Quakeress is a lily; and when they come 
op in bands to thdr Whitsun-conferences, whiten- 
ing the easterly streets of the metropolis, from all 
parts of the United Kingdom, they show like troops 
of the Shining Ones. 



THE OLD AND THE NEW SCHOOLMASTER. 

Mt reading lias been lamentably desultory and 
immethodicaL Odd, out of the way, old EngUsh 
plays and treatises, have supplied me with most of 
my notions, and ways of feebng. In every thing 
that relates to fcten«e, I am a whole Encyclopaedia 
behind the rest of the world. I should have 
scarcely cut a figure among the FrankHns, or 
country gentlemen in king John*s days. I know 
less geography than a schoolboy of six weeks* 
standing. To me a map of old Ortelius is as an 
tbentic as Arrowsmith. I do not know wherea- 
bout Africa merges into Asia ; whether Ethiopia 
lie in one or other of those great divisions ; nor 
can form the remotest conjecture of the position of 
New South Wales, or Van Dieman's Land. Yet 
dp I hold a correspondence with a very dear friend 
in the first^named of these two Terras Incognitae. 
I have no astronomy. I do not know where to 
look for the Bear, or Charles* Wain ; the place of 
any star ; or the hame of any of them at sight I 
guess at Venus only by her brightness ; and if tlie 
sun on some portentous mom were to make his 
first appearance in the West, I verily believe, that 
while all the world were gasping in apprehension 
about me, I alone should stand unterrified, from 
sheer incuriosity and want of observation. Of 
history and chronology I possess some vague 
points, such as one cannot help picking up in the 
course of miscellaneous study ; but I never delibr 
erately sat down to a chronicle, even of my own 
country. I have most dim apprehensions of the four 
great monarchies ; and sometimes the Assyrian, 
sometimes the Persian, floats vib first in my fiincy. 
I make the widest conjectures concerning Egypt, 
and her shepherd kings. My friend Jtf., with great 
painstaking, got me to think I understood the first 
proposition in Euclid, but gave me over in despair 
at the second. I am entirely unacquainted with the 
modem languages ; and, like a better man than 
myself^ have " small Latin and less Greek.** I am 
a stranger to the shapes and texture of the com- 
monest trees, herbs, flowers — not from the circum- 
stance of my being town-bora ; for I should have 
brou^t the same inobservant spirit into the work! 
with me, had I first seen it *'on Devon*s leafy 
shores,** and am no less at a loss among purely 
town-objects, tools, endues, mechanical processes. 
Not that I afiect ignorance ; but my head has not 
many mansions, nor spacious ; and I have been 
obliged to fill it with such cabinet curiosities as it 
can hold without aching. I sometimes wonder 
how I have passed my probation with so little 
discredit in the world, as I have done, upon so 
meagre a stock. But the fact is, a man may do 
veiy well with a very little knowledge, and scarce 
be found out, in mixed company ; every body is 
so much more ready to produce his own, than to 
call for a display of your acquisitions. But in a 
tite-i'Ute there is no shuffling. The trutli will 
out There is nothing which I dread so much as 
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the being left alone ibr a quarter of an hour with 
a sensible well-informed man, who does not know 
me. I lately got into a dilemma of this sort. 

In one of my daily jaunts between Bishops- 
^te and ShackleweU, the coach stopped to take 
up a staid-looking gentleman, about the wrong 
side of thirty, who was giving his parting direc- 
tions, (while the steps were adjusting,) in a tone of 
mild authority, to a tall youth, who seemed to be 
neither his derk, his son, nor his servant, but 
something partaking of all three. The youth was 
dismissed and we drove on. As we were the sole 
passengers, he naturally enough addressed his 
conversation to me ; and we discussed the merits 
of the &re, the dviUty and punctuality of the 
driver ; the circumstance of an oppositiop coach' 
having been lately set up, with the probabilities of 
its success— to aU which I was enabled to return 
pretty satisfactory answers, having been drilled 
into this kind of etiquette by some years' daily 
practice of ndiiig to and fro in the stage aforesaid, 
when he suddenly alarmed me by a startHng 
question, whether I had seen the show of prize 
cattle that morning in Smithfield 7 Now as I had 
not seen it, and do not greatly care for such sort 
of exhibitions, I was obliged to return a cold n^- 
ative. He seemed a little mortified, as well as 
astonished, at my declaration, as (it appeared) he 
was just come fresh from the sight, and doubtless 
had hoped to compare notes on thesubj^t How- 
ever, he assured me that I had lost a fine treat, as 
it far exceeded the show of last year. We were 
now approaching Norton Falgate, when the sight 
of some shop-goods ticketed freshened him up into 
a dissertation upon the cheapness of cottons this 
spring. I was now a little in heart, as the nature of 
my rooming avocations had brought me into some 
sort of familiarity with the raw material ; and I 
was surprised to find how doquent I was becom- 
ing on the state of the India market, when, pre- 
sently, he dashed my incipient vanity to the ^rth 
at once, by inquiring whether I had ever made 
any calculation as to the value of the rental of all 
the retail shops in London. Had he asked of me, 
what song the Sirens sang, or what name Achilles 
assumed when he hid himself among women, I 
might, with Sir Thomas Browne, have hazarded 
a "wide solution."* My companion saw my 
embarrassment, and the almshouse beyond Shore- 
ditch just coming in vieWy with great good-natiu% 
and dexterity shifted his conversation to the sub- 
ject of public charities ; which led to the com- 
parative merits of provision for the poor in past 
and present times, with observations on the old 
monastic institutions, and charitable orders; — 
but finding me rather dimly impressed with some 
glimmering notions from old poetic assodations, 
than strongly fortified with any speculations re- 
dudble to calculation on the subject, he gave the 
matter up ; and, the country beginning to open 
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more and more upon us, as we approached tha 
turnpike of Kingsland, (the destined termination 
of his journey,) he put a home-thrust upon me, 
in the most unfortunate position he could have 
chosen, by advandng some queries relative to 
the North Pole Elxpedition. While *I was mut- 
tering out something about the panorama of those 
strange regions, (which I had actually seen,) by 
way of ponying the question, the coach stopping 
relieved me from any further apprehensions. My 
con^Muiion getting out, left me in the comfortable 
possession of my ignorance ; and I heard him, as 
he went oS^ putting questions to an outside pas- 
senger, who had aliped with him, regarding an 
epidemic disorder, that had been rife about Dais- 
ton ; and which, my friend assured him, had gone 
through five or six schools in that neighbourhood. 
The truth now flashed upon me, that mycompan 
ion was a schoolmaster ; and that the youth, whom 
he had parted from at oiu^ first acquaintance, must 
have been one of the bigger boys, or the usher. 
He was evidently a kind-hearted man, who did 
not seem so much desirous of provoking discussion 
by the questions which he put, as of obtaining in 
formation at any rate. It did not appear that he 
took any interest, either, in such kind of inquiries, 
for their own sake ; but that he was in some way- 
bound to seek for knowledge. A greenish-col 
oured coat which he had on, forbade me to surmise 
that he was a derg3mian. The adventure gave 
birth to some reflections on the difference between 
persons of his profession in past and present times . 

Rest to the souls of those fine old pedagogues ; 
the breed, long since extinct, of the Lilys, and the 
Linacres ; who believing that all learning was con- 
tained in the languages which they taught, and 
qespising every other acquirement as superficial 
and useless, came to thdr task as to a sport! 
Passing from infancy to age, they dreamed away 
all their days as in a grammar-schooL Revolving 
in a perpetual cycle of dedensions, conjugations, 
syntaxes, and prosodies ; renewing constantly jthc 
occupations which had charmed their studious 
childhood ; rehearsing continually the part of the 
past ; life must have slipped from them at last like 
one day. They were always in thdr first garden, 
reaping harvest of thdr golden time, among thdr 
Ftori and their SpicUegia; in Arcadia still, but 
kings ; the ferule of their sway not much harsher, 
butof Uke dignity with that mild sceptre attributed 
to king Basileus; the Greek and Latin, their 
stately Pamda and their Philodea ; with the oc- 
casional duncery of some untoward tyro, serving 
for the refreshing interlude of a Mopsa, or a clown 
Damaetas! 

With what a savour doth the Preface to Colet^s^ 
or (as it is sometimes called) Paul's Acddence, 
set forth ! ** To exhort every man to the leamino 
of grammar, that intendeth to attain the under- 
standing of the tongues, wherein is contained a 
great treasury of wisdom and knowledge, it would 
seem but vain and lost labour ; for so much as it is 
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known, that noUung enn sorely be ended, whose 
beginning as either feeble or fiuilty ; and no build- 
ing be peifect, wbetces the foundation and ground- 
wock is ready lo fidl, and unable to uphold the buf- 
denof the fiame." How weU doth this stately pre- 
amble (compaiabfe to those whidi Milton cam- 
niendeth as "having been the usage to prefix to 
some soleom law, then first promulgated by Solon, 
or Lycurgas") correspond with and illustrate that 
pious aeal fer conibrmity, expressed m a suooeeding 
daiiae, which would fimce about grammaiwrules 
with the severity of ftith-articles !—** as for the di- 
versity of gnunmars, it is well profitably taken 
away by thekingmajes^s wisdom, who foreseeing 
the inconvenienoe, snd favourably providmg the 
remedy, caused one kind of i^ammar by sundry 
learned men to be diligently drawn, and so to be set 
out, only every where to be taught for the use of 
learners, and for the hurt in changing of school- 
muterB." What a ifMJle in that i^ikh follows : 
**wherein it is profitable that he (the pupil) can 
orderly decline his noun and his verb." fKtnoun! 

The fine dieam is foding away fost; and the 
least concern of a teacher in the present day is to 
'Inculcate grammar-rules. 

The modem schoohnaster is expected to know 
a httle of every thing, because his pupil is required 
not to be entirely ignorant of any thing. He 
most be superficially, if I may so say, omniscient 
He is to know something of pneumatics ; of chem- 
istry : of whatever is curious, or proper to excite 
the attention of the youthful mind ; an insight into 
mechanics is desirable, with a touch of statistics ; 
the quahty of soils, &c botany, the cbnstitution of 
Ins country, cum mulUs atiu, Tou may get a 
notion of some paii of his expected duties by con- 
sulting the famous Tractate on Education, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Hartlib. 

All these things — these, or the desire of them 
—he b expected to instil, not by set lessons fiom 
professors, which he may charge in the bill, but at 
school-intervals, as he walks the streets, or saun- 
ters through green fields, (those natural instruo 
tors,) with his pupils. The least part of what is 
expected fiom him, is to bo done in school-hours. 
He must insinuate knowledge at the moUia lem- 
pormfimdL He must seize every occasion — the 
season of the year; the time of the day ; a passing 
doad ; a rainbow ; a wagon of hay ; a regiment 
of soldiers going by — to inculcate something use- 
ful He can receive no pleasure from a casual 
glimpse of nature, but must catch at it as an ob- 
ject of instruction. He must interpret beauty into 
the pictnresquc. He cannot relirii a beggar-man 
or a gipsy, (or thinking of the suitable improve- 
ment. Nothing comes to him not spoiled by the 
sophisticating medium of moral uses. The uni- 
VQse — that great book, as it has been called — is 
to him indeed, to all intents and purpo6es,a book, 
OQt of which he is doomed to read tedious homilies 
to Astastin^ schoolboys. Vacations themselves 
lie none to him, he is only rather woiae ofi* than 
4 



before; for oonmitmly he has some intrusve upper- 
boy festened upon him at racfa times; some cadet 
of a great foniily ; some neglected lump of nobihty 
or gentry, that he mnst drag afier him to the play, 
to the Panotama, to Mi. Bartley*s Orrery, to the 
PanoptieoB, or into the country, to a fiiend*s house, 
or hbfovourite watering-place. Wherever he goes, 
this uneasy shadow attends him. A boy is at his 
board, and in his path, and in aU his movements. 
He is boy-rid, sick of perpetual bpy. 

Boys are capital fdlows in their own way, 
among their mates; but they are unwholesome 
companions for grown people. The restraint is 
felt no less on the one side, than on the other. 
Even a cfaild, that *^ plaything for an hour,** thes 
sltooyt. The noises of children, playing their own 
fimcies — as I now hearken to them by fits, sport 
ing on the green before my window, while I am 
engaged in these grave speculations at my neat 
suburban retreat at Shacklewell — by distance 
made More sweet^-inexpressibly take fi-om the 
labour of my task. It is like writing to music 
They seem to modulate my periods. They ought 
at least to do so— for in the voice of that tender 
age there is a kind of poetry, for unlike the harsh 
prose accents of man's conversation. I should but 
spoil their sport, and diminish my own sjrmpathy 
for them, by mingling in their pastime. 

I would not be domesticated aU my days, with 
a person of very superior capacity to my own — 
not, if I know myself at all, fitxn any considera 
tions of jealousy or sdPxMnparison, for the occa- 
siooaJ communion with such minds has constituted 
the fortune and felicity of my life--but the habit 
of too constant intercourse with spirits above you, 
instead of raising you, keeps you down. Too fie 
quent doses of original thinking fiom others, re^ 
stnin what lesser portion of that fiuniHy you 
may possess of your own. You get entangled in 
another man's mind, even as you lose yotusdf in 
another man's grounds. You are walking with 
a tall variet, whose strides outpace yours to lassi- 
tude. The constant operation of such potent 
ag^cy would reduce me, I am convinced, to im- 
becility. You may derive thoughts fitxn others ; 
your way of thinking, the nioidd in which your 
thoughts are cast, must be your own. Intellect 
may be imparted, but not each man's intellectual 
Cnme. 

As little as I should wish to be always thus 
dragged upwards, as little (or rather still less) is 
it desirable to be stunted downwards, by your as- 
sociates. The trumpet does not more stun yon 
by its loudness, than a whisper teases you by its 
provoking inaudibility. 

Why are wo never quite at our ease in the pre- 
sence of a schoolmaster? — because we are con- 
scious that he is not quite at his ease in ours. He 
is awkward and out of plM^B^ society of his 
equals. He comes like d^^^mom among his 
little people, and he canna^Hke stature of his 
undentandng to yours. HeSnnot meet you on 
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the square. He wants a point given him, like an 
tndifier^t whistpplayer. He is so used to teach* 
ing, that he wants to be teaching you. One of 
these professors, upon my complaining that these 
little sketches of mine were any thing but me- 
thodical, and that I was unable to make them 
otherwise, kindly ofiered to instruct me in the 
method by which young gentlemen in kla semi- 
nary were taught to compose En^h themes. — 
The jests of a schoolmaster are coarse, or thin. 
They do not teU out of school. He is under the 
restraint of a formal and didactive hjrpocnsy in 
company, as a clergyman is under a mcmil one. 
He can no more let his intellect loose in society, 
than the other can his inclinations. He is for- 
lorn among his coevals ; his juniors cannot be 
his friends. 

^ I take blame to myself^" said a sensible man 
of this profession, writing to a friend respecting a 
youth who had quitted his school abruptly, " that 
your nephew was not more attached to nm. But 
persons in my situation are more to be pitied than 
can well be imagined. We are surrounded by 
young, and consequently, ardently affectionate 
hearts, but we can never hope to share an atom 
of their affections. The relation of nmster and 
scholar forbids this. How pleaaing tkU must be to 
you, how I envy yourftdings, my fiiends will some- 
times say to me, when they see young men, whom 
I have educated, return after some years absence 
from school, their eyes shining with pleasure, while 
they shake hands with their old master, bringing 
a present of game to me, or a toy to my wife, and 
thanking me in the warmest terms for my care of 
their education. A holyday is begged for the boys , 
the house is a scene of happiness. I, only, am sad 
at heart — This fine-spirited and warm-hearted 
youth, who fancies he repays his master with 
gratitude for the care of his boyish years — this 
young man, in the eight long years I watched 
over him with a parentis anxiety, never could re- 
pay me with one look of genuine fechng. He was 
proud when I praised ; he was submissive when 
I reproved him ; but he did never love me— -end 
what he now mistakes for gratitude and kindness 
for me, is but the pleasant sensation which all per- 
sons feel at revisiting the scene of their boyish 
hopes and fears ; and the seeing on equal terms 
the man they were accustomed to look up to with 
reverence. My wife, too," this interesting corre- 
spondent goes on to say, ** my once darling Anna, 
is the wife of a schoolmaster. When I married 
her — knowing that the wife of a schoolmaster 
ought to be a busy notable creature, and fearing 
that my gentle Anna would ill supply the loss of 
my dear bustling mother, just then dead, who 
never sat still, was in every part of the house in a 
moment, and whom I was obliged sometimes to 
threaten to fast^^^n in a chair, to save her 
iW>m fatiguing l^^Vfo death— I expressed my 
fears, that I was^^Kng her into a way of life 
unsuitable to her ; and she, who loved me ten- 



deily, promised, for my sake, to exert herself to 
perform the duties of her new ntuation. She 
promised, and she has kept her word. What 
waodsn will not a woman's love perform 7 My 
house is managed with a decorum unknown in 
other schools, my boys are wdl fed, look healthy, 
and have every proper accommodation ; and all 
this performed with a careful economy, that never 
descends to meanness. But I have lost my gentle, 
hdpUst Anna ! When we sit down to enjoy an 
hour of repose afler the fatigue of the day, I am 
oompelled to listen to what have been hcnr useful 
(and they are really useful) employments through 
the day, and what she proposes for her to-morrow's 
task. Her heart and her features are changed by 
the duties of her situation. To the boys, she never 
appears other than the nuuter^a wift, and she looks 
up to me as the boy'^s mtuUr; to whom all show 
of love and affection would be highly improper, 
and unbecoming the dignity of her situation and 
mine. Yet tkU my gratitude forbids me to hint 
to her. For my sake she submitted to be thia 
altered creature, and can I reproach her for it ?** 
— For the conununioation of this letter, I am in 
debted to my cousin Bridget * 



VALENTINE'S DAY. 

Hail to thy returning festival, old Bishop Val- 
entine! Great is thy name in the rubric, thoa 
venerable arch-flamen of Hymen ! Inunortal go- 
between ! who and what manner of person art 
thou ? Art thou but a namej typifying die restless 
principle which impels poor humans to seek per- 
fection in union? or wert thou indeed a mortal 
prdate, with thy tippet and thy rochet, thy apron 
on, and decent lawn sleeves? Mysterious per- 
sonage! like unto thee, assuredly, there is no 
other mitred &thcr in the calendar; not Jerome, 
nor Ambro8e,nor Cyril ; nor the consigner of undip- 
ped infants to eternal torments, Austin, whom all 
mothers hate ; nor he who hated all mothers, Ori- 
gcn ; nor Bishop Bull, nor Archbishop Parker, nor 
Whitgift Thou comest attended with thousands 
and ten thousands of little Loves, and the air is 

" Bru8h*d with the hiss of nistliDg wings.** 

Singing Cupids are thy choristers and thy pre- 
centors ; and instead of the crosier, the mystical 
arrow is borne before thee. 

In other words, this is the day on wliich those 
charming little missives, ycleped Valentines, cross 
and intercross each other at every street and tam- 
ing. The weary and all for-spent twopenny post- 
man sinks beneath a load of delicate embarrass- 
ments, not his own. It is scarcely credible to what 
an extent this ephemeral courtship is carried on in. 
this loving town, to the great enrichment of por- 
ters, and detriment of knockers and bell-wires. 
In these little visual interpretations, no emblem is 
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•o common is the AMrt,— 4hat little thiee>€ornered 
exponent .of all our hopes and fears, — the bestuek 
and bleedbg heart ; it is twisted and tortured into 
more allegories and afiectations than an opera bat 
What authority we have in history, or ni3rthology, 
for placing the head-quarters and metropolis of 
gild Cupid in this anatomical seat rather than in 
any other, is not very clear; but we have got it, 
and it will serve as well as any other. Else we 
might easily imagine, upon some other system 
wliich might have prevailed for any thing which 
our pathology knows to the contra]^, a lover ad- 
dressing his mistress, in perfect simplicity of feel- 
ing, ** Madam, my tiver and fortune are entirely at 
your disposal;'* or putting a delicate question, 
"Amanda, have you a midriff \o bestow?** But 
custom has settled these things, and aivarded the 
seat of sentiment to the aforesaid triangle, while 
its less fortunate ndg|ibours wait at animal and 
anatomical distance. 

Not many sounds in life, and I include all ur- 
ban and all rural sounds, exceed in interest a 
knock at the door. It <*gives a very echo to the 
throne where hope b seated.'* But its issues sel- 
diim answer to this oracle within. It b so seldom 
that just the person we want to see comes. But 
d aU the clamorous visitations, the welcomest in 
e]kpectation b the sound that ushers in, or seems 
to usher in, a Valentine. As the laven himself 
was hoarse that announced the fatal entrance of 
Duncan, so the knock of the postman on thb day 
b light, airy, confident, and befitting one that 
bnngeth good tidings. It b less mechanical than 
on other days; you will say, *'That b not the 
poAt, I am sure." Visions of Love, of Cupids, 
of Hymens! — ddightful eternal commonplaces, 
wfaidi " having been will always be ;" which no 
•cboolbqy nor schoolman can write away; having 
your irreversible throne in the fimcy and aflfections 
— what are your transports, when the happy 
maiden, opening with caiehil finger, careful not 
to Invak the emblematic seal, bursts upon the 
sight tAf somo well-designed allegory, some tjrpe, 
some youthful fiincy, not without verses — 

"Lovers all, 
A madrigal," 

or some sudi device, not over abundant in sense — 
yomig Love disclaims it, — and not quite silly — 
sonietlttng between wind and water, a chorus 
where the sheep might almost join the shepherd, 
as tiiey did, or as I apprehend they did, in Ar- 
ca<fia. 

All Valentines are not foolish ; and I shall not 
easily forget thine, my kind fiiend (iC I may have 
leave to call you so) E. B— . E. B. lived oppo- 
site a young maiden, whom he had often seen, 
unseen, from hb parlour-window in C — e street 
She was aU joyousness and innocence, and just 
of an age to enjoy receiving a Valentine, and just 
of a temper to bcAr the disappointment of missing 
one with good humour. E. B. b an artbt of no 
common powers ; in the fancy parts ol designing, 



pnfaaps mferior to ncme; hb name b known at 
the bottom of many a well-executed vignette in 
the way of hb profession, but no further ; for E. 
B. b modest, and the world meets nobody half- 
way. E B. meditated how he could repay thb 
young maiden for many a favour which she had 
done htm unknown ; for when a kindly foce greets 
us, though but passing by, and never knows us 
agiin, nor we it, we shoodd feel it as an obliga- 
tion ; and E B. did. Thb good artbt set himself 
at work to please the damseL It was just before 
Valentine's day, three years since. He wrought, 
unseen and unsuspected, a wondrous work. We 
need not say it was on the finest gilt paper with 
borders — full, not of common hearts and heartless 
allegory, but all the prettiest stories of love from 
Ovid, and older poets than Ovid, (for E. B. is a 
scholar.) There was Pyramus and Thbbe, and 
besure Dido was not forgot, nor Hero and Lean- 
der, and swans more than sang in Cayster, with 
mottos and fanciful devices, such as beseemed, — 
a work, in short, of magic. Iris dipt the woof. 
Thb on Valentine's eve he conunended to the all- 
swallowing indiscriminating orifice — (Oh ignoble 
trust!)— of the common poet; but the humble 
medium did its duty, and from hb watchful stand, 
the next morning, he saw the cheerful messenger 
knock, and by and by the precious charge delivered. 
He saw, unseen, the happy giri unfold the Valen- 
tine, dance about, clap her hands, as one after one 
the pretty emblems unfolded themselves. She 
danced about, not with li^t love, or foolish ex- 
pectations, for she had no lover ; or, if she had, 
none she knew that could have created those 
bright images which delighted her. It was more 
like some fairy present ; a God-send, as our fa^ 
miliariy pious ancestors termed a benefit received, 
where the benefoctor was unknown. It would do 
her no harm. It would do her good for ever after. 
It b good to love the unknown. I only give this 
as a specimen of E R and hb modest way of 
doing a concealed kindness. 

€kx)d-morrow to my Valentine, sings poor Ophe- 
lia ; and no better wish, but with better auspices, 
we wish to all faithfld lovers, who are not too wise 
to despise old legends, but are content to rank 
themselves humble diocesans of old Bishop Val- 
entine, and his true church. 



IMPERFECT SYMPATHIES. 

I am oTa oonstiUition so general, that it consorts and 
sympathizeth with all things. I have no antipathv, or 
rather idiosyncrasyf in any thing. Those national re- 
pugnancies do not touch me, nor do I behold withpreju- 
dice the French, Italian, Spaniard, or Dutch. — Rdigto 
Medici. 

That the author of the Ottpo Medici, mounted 
upon the airy stilts of abstnfl|(n, conversant about 
notional and oonjectiUTil essences ; in whose cate- 
gories of Being the possible took the upper hand 
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«>rthe actnal ; ihould have oyerk»oked the hnperii' 
sent indhridnalities of such poor concretioiiB as 
mankind, is not mueh to be admired. It is rather 
to be wondered at, that in the gemisof aaimabhe 
idiould have condescended todistingaish that spe- 
cies at all For myself^ earth-bound and fettend 
to the scene of my activities, — 

<< Standifig on earth, not rapt above the dcy,** 

I confess that I do feel the diflbrences of mankind, 
national or individual,* to an unhealthy excess. I 
can look with no indifferent eye upon thing? or 
persons. Whatever is, is to me a matter of taste 
or distaste; or when once it becomes indifierent, it 
begins to be disrelishing I am, in pkiiner words, 
a bundle of prejudices — ^made up of likings and 
dialikings — the veriest thrall to i^ax^Mithiei, apa- 
thies, and antipathies. In a certain sense, I hope 
it may be said of me that I am a lover of my spe- 
cies* I can feel for all indiflbrently, but I cannot 
feel towards all equally. The more purely Eng- 
lish word that expresses sympathy will better ex- 
plain my meaning. I can be a fiiend to a worthy 
man, who upon another account cannot be my 
mate or fellow, I cannot Wee all people alike.*^ 

I have been trying aU my life to like Scotchmen, 
and am obliged to/lesist from the experiment in 
despair. They cannot like me — and in truth, I 
never knew one of that nation who attempted to 
do it There is something more plain and ingen- 
uous in their mode of proceeding. We know one 
another at first sight There is an order of im- 
perfect intellects, (under which mine must be con- 
tent to rank,) which in its constitution is essen- 
tially anti-Caledonian. The owners of the sort 
of faculties I allude to, have minds rather sug- 
gestive than comprehensive. They have no pre- 
tences to much clearness or precision in their ideas, 
or in their manner of expressing them. Their 
intellectual wardrobe (to confess fairly) has few 
wh<de pieces in it They are content with frag- 

* I would be understood as confining myself to the 
subject of imperfect sympaUuea. To nations or classes 
of men there can be no direct antipathf. There may 
be individuals bom and constellated so opposite to an- 
other individual naturcj that the same sphere Cannot bold 
them. I have met with my moral antipodes, and can 
believe the story of two perstms meetmg (who never 
saw one another before in their lives) and instantly 
fighting. 

We by proof find there should be 

*Twixt man and man such an antipathy, 
That though he can show no just reason why 
For any former wrong or injurj^ , 
Can neither find a blemish in his fame, 
Nor aught in face or feature justly blame, 
Can challenge or accuse him of no evil, 
Yet notwithstanding hates him as a devU. 
These lines are from old Hejrwood's " Hierarchie of 
Angels " and he subjoins a curious story in confirma- 
tion, of a Spaiuard who attempted to assassinate a King 
Ferdinand of Spain, and being put to the rack, could 
give no other reason % the deed but an inveterate 
antipathy which he htf^ taken to the first sight of the 
king. 

The canse which to that act compellM him, 
Was, be ne'ar kwed him siaca he first beheU him. 



and scattared pieces of truth. Shepreaentv 
no fiili fiwnt to them—a feature or sid^^M^ at 
the most Hints and glimpsee, genns and crude 
enays at a system, is the utmost they pretend tow 
They beat up a Ihlle game peradventure — and 
leave it lo knottier heads, more robust constitu- 
tions, to run it down. The light that lights them 
is not steady and polar, but mutable and shilling: 
waxing and again waning. Their conversation 
is accordingly. They will throw out a random 
word in or out of seaaon, and be content to let it 
pass fer what it is worth. They cannot speak 
always as if they were upon their oath — but must 
be understood, speaking or writing, wiUi soma 
abatement They seldom wait to matine a pro- 
position, but e'en brmg it to market m the green 
ear. They ddi^ to impart their defective dis- 
coveries as they arise, without waiting for their 
fiill development They aie no systematizerR, 
and would but err more by attempting it Their 
minds, as I said before, are suggestive merely. 
The brain of a true Caledonian (if I am not rais^ 
taken) is constituted upon quite a di&rent plan. 
His Minerva is bom in panoply. You are never 
admitted to see his ideas in their growtii — if, in- 
deed, they do grow, and are not rather put to- 
gether upon principles of ck)ck- work. You never 
catch his mind in an imdress. He never hints ot 
suggests any thing, but unlades his stock of ideas 
in perfect older and completeness. He brings his 
total wealth hato company, and gravely unpacks 
it Hie ridiea are always about him. He never 
stoops to catch a glittering something in your pre- 
sence, to share it with you, before he quite knows 
whether it be true touch or not You cannot cry 
hdoea to any thing that he fin^ He does not 
find, but brmg. You nev^ vntness his first 
apprehension of a thing. His understanding is 
always at its meridian — ^you never see the first 
dawn, the early streaks. He has no filterings of 
self suspicion. Surmises, guesses, misgivings, 
half-mtuitions, semi-consciousnesses, partial illu- 
minations, dim instincts, embryo conceptions, have 
no place in his brain, or vocabulary. The twilight 
of dubiety never falls upon him. Is he orthodox 
— ^e has no doubts. Is he an infidel — he has none 
either. Between the affirmative and the negative 
there is no border-land with him. You 
hover with him upon the confines of truth, or i 
der in the maze of a probable argiunent He 
always keeps the path. You cannot make excur- 
sions with hhn— for he sets you right His taste 
never fluctuates. His morality never abates. He 
cannot compromise, or understand middle actions. 
There can be but a right and a wrong. His 
conversation is as a book. His affirmations have 
the sanctity of an oath. You must speak upon 
the square with him. He stops a metaphor liko 
a suspected person in an enemy's country. " A 
healthy book !" — said one of his countrymen to 
me, who had ventured to give that appellation to 
John Buncle,—" did 1 catch rightly what you said / 
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I have Imrd of a mantn heabhi mad of a beahhgr 
state of body, but I do not see how that epithet can 
be properly applied to a book." Above all, yon 
BRiat beware of indirect expresaions before a Cale- 
donian. C3ap an extingaisher upon your irony, 
if yoQ are unhappily blest with a vein of it Re- 
menber you are upon your oath. I have a print 
of a gnuDefol female, after Leonardo da Vind, 
wfakfa I was showing off to Mr. ****. After he 
had examined it mnrately, I ventured to ask lum 
how he Iflied mt bbavtt— (a foolish name it goes 
by among my friends) — when be very gravely as- 
sured me, thftt^he had considerable respect for 
my character and talents," (so he was i^eased to 
say,) ^'but had not given himself mudi thought 
abfiot the degree of my personal pretensions.'' 
The misconception staggered me, but did not 
seem much to disconcert him. Persons of this 
nation are particularly fond of affirming a truth — 
which nobody doubts. They do not so properly 
affirm, as annunciate it They do indeed appear 
to have such a love of truth (as if^ like yirtue, it 
were valuable for itself) that all truth becomes 
equally valuable, whether the proposition that con- 
tains it be new or old, disputed, or such as is im- 
possible to become a subject of disputation. I 
was present not long since at a party of North 
BritMis, where a son of Bums was expected, and 
happened to drop a silly expresmon, (in my South 
British way,) thsit I wished it were tiie iiither in- 
stead of the son — ^when four of them started up at 
once to inform me, that **that was impossible, be- 
cause he was dead." An impracticable wish, it 
seons, was more than they could conceive. Swift 
has fait off this part of their character, namely, their 
knre of truth, in his biting way, but with an illibe- 
lality that necessarily confines the passage to the 
margin.* The tedioasness of these people is cer- 
tainly provoking. I wonder if they ever tire one 
another! In my eariy life I had a passionate 
fondness for the poetry of Burns. I have some- 
times foolishly hoped to ingratiate myself with his 
countrymen by expressing it But I have always 
found that a true Scot resents your admiration of 
bis compatriot, even more than he would your 
contempt of him. The latter he imputes to your 
''imperfect acquaintance with many of the words 
which he uses ;" and the same objection makes it 
a presumption in you to suppose you can admire 
lam. Thoro8<Hi they seem to have forgotten. 
SmoOet they have neither forgotten nor forgiven, 
for his delineation of Rory and his companion 

* There are some people who think they soffideDtlv 
acquit themselves, and entertain their company, with 
rdatina facts of no oonsetnience, not at all out of the 
road of such common ioektents as happen every dav ; 
and this I have observed more frequently anumff the 
Soots than any other nation, who arc very careful not 
to omU. the minutest circmnstances of time or place; 
which kind of djacourse, if it were not a little relieved by 
tbt unoooth terms and phrases, as well as accent and 
pstare peculiar to that onuntry, would be hardly tolera- 
Ma^— ifiait tmomnU an Staff on C mw tr a a a iom 



upon tjbeir first introdttctioii to our iaetr op olie>- 
Speak of SmoUet as a great genius, and they will 
retort upon you Hume's History oorapaied with 
AvContinuataonofit What if the historian had 
continued Humphrey Clinker? 

I have^ in the abstract, no disrespect for Jews. 
They are a piece of stubborn antiquity, compared 
with whidi Stonehenge is in its nonage. They 
date beyond the pyramids. But I should not care 
to be in habita of fomitiar interoourse with any of 
that natkm. I confess that I have not the nerves 
to enter their synagogues. Old prejudices ding 
about me. I cannot shake off the stoiy of Hugh 
of Lincoln. Centmies of injuiy, oontempt, and 
hate, on the one side, — of cloaked navei^e, dis- 
simulation, and hate^ on the other, between our and 
their felfaeiB, must, and ought to aflect the blood 
of the children. I cannot beUeve it can ran clear 
and kindly yet; or that a few fine words, such as 
candour, liberality, the light of a nineteenthcenuay, 
can dose up the breaches of so deadly a disunion. 
A Hebrew is nowhere congenial to me. He is 
least distasteful on 'Change — fcur the mercantile 
spirit levels all distinctions, as all are beauties in 
the dark. I boldly confess that I do not relish the 
approximation of Jew and Christian, which has 
become so fashionable. The reciprocal endear- 
ments have, to me, something hypocritical and un- 
natural in them. I do not Uke to see the Church 
and Synagogue kissing and congeeing in awk- 
ward postures of affected dvility. If they are con* 
verted, why do they not come over to us alto- 
gether? Why keep up a form of separation, when 
the hfe of it is fled? Ifthey can sit with us at table, 
why do they kick at our cookery ? I do not under- 
stand these half oonvertites. Jews christianizing 
— Christians jndaizing — punsle me. I like fish 
or flesh. A moderate Jew is a more confounding 
piece of anomaly than a wet Cluaker. The spirit 
of the synagogue is essentially sepanUwe, B- — 
would have been more in keeping if he had abided 
by the faith of his fore&thers. There is a fine 

scorn in his &ce, which nature meant to be of 

Christians. The Hebrew spirit is strong in him, 
in spite of his proselytisra. He cannot conquer 
the Shibbdeth. How it breaks out when he sings, 
''The Children of Israd passed through the Red 
Sea!" The auditors, for the moment, are as Egyp- 
tians to him, ahd he rides over our necks in tri- 
umph. There is no mistaking him. B has 

a strong expression of sense in his countenance, 
and it is confirmed by his singing. The founda- 
tion of his vocal excellence is sense. He sings 
with understanding, as Kemble delivered dialogue. 
He would smg the Commandments, and give an 
appropriate character to each prohibition. His 
nation, in general, have not over-sensible countc 
nances. How should they ? — ^but you seldom see 
a silly expression among them. Gain, and the 
pursuit of gain, sharpen a man's visage. I never 
heard of an idiot being bom among thrra. Some 
admire the Jewish female-pbysiognoroy. I admire 
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It— but whh trembling. Jael had thoee fii^ duk 
inacruUble eyes. 

In the Negro countenance you will often meet 
with strong, traits of benignity. I have felt yeam^ 
ings of tenderness towards some of these faces — 
or rather masks — that have looked out kindly upon 
one in casual encounters in the streets and high- 
ways. I love what Fuller beautiAilly calls — these 
" images of God cut in ebony.** But I should not 
like to associate with them, to share ray meals 
and my good nights with ihera— because they are 
black. 

1 love Cluaker ways, and Gtuaker worship. I 
venerate the Cluaker principles. It does me good 
for the rest of the day when I meet any of their 
paopk in my path. When I am ruffled or dis> 
tnrbed by any occurrence, the sight, or quiet voice 
of a Cluaker acts upon me as a ventilator, lighten* 
ing the air, and taking off a load from the bosom. 
BUC I cannot like the duakers (as Desdemona 
would say) ^ to live with them.** I am all over so- 
phisticated — with humours, fancies, craving hourly 
Sjrmpathy. I must have books, pictures, theatres, 
chithchat, scandal, jokes, ambiguities, and a thou- 
sand whim-whams, which their simpler taste can 
do without. I should starve at their primitive ban- 
quet My appetites are too high for the salads 
which (according to Evelyn) Eve dressed for the 
angel, my gusto too excited 

'* To sit a guest with Daoiel at his pulse.** 

The indirect answers which Cluakers are often 
Rmnd to return to a question put to them may be 
explained, I think, %\ithout the vulgar assumption, 
that they are more given to evasion and equivocat- 
ing than other people. They naturally look to 
their words more carefully, and are more cautious 
of committing themselves. They have a peculiar 
character to keep up on this head. They stand in 
a manner upon their veracity. A Cluaker b by 
law exempted from taking an oath. The custom 
of resorting to an oath in extreme cases, sanctified 
as it is by all religious antiquity, is apt (it must be 
confessed) to introduce into the laxer sort of minds 
the notion of two kinds of truth — the one applica- 
ble to the solemn affiiirs of justice, and the other to 
the common proceedings of daily intercourse. As 
truth bound upon the conscience by an oath can 
be but truth, so in the common affirmations of the 
shop and the market-place a latitude is expected, 
and conceded upon questions wanting this solemn 
covenant Something less than truth satisfies. It 
is common to hear a person say, ** You do not ex- 
pect me to speak as if I were upon my oath.** 
Hence a great deal of incorrectness and inadver- 
tency, short of fidsehood, creeps into ordinary con- 
versation ; and a kind of secondary or laic-truth is 
tolerated, where clergy-truth — oath-truth, by the 
nature of the circumstances — is not required. A 
Cluaker knows none of this distinction. His simple 
affirmation bemg received, upon the most sacred 
occasions, without any fortfaer test, stamps a value 



upon the words which he is to use upon the dhmI 
indifterent topics of life. He looks to them, natu- 
rally, with more severity. You can have of him 
no more than his word. He knows, if be is caugbli. 
tripping in a casual expression, he forfeits, for him- 
self at least, his claim to the invidious cxemptioo. 
He knows that his syllables are weighed — and 
how far a consciousness of this particular watch- 
fldness, exerted against a person, has a tendoicy 
to produce indirect answers, and a diverting of the 
question by honest means, might be illustrated, 
and tlie practice justified, by a more sacred ex- 
ample than is proper to be adduced upon this occa- 
sion. The admirable presence of mind, whicfa is 
notorious in Q,uakers upon all contingencies, 
might be traced to this imposed self-watchfulneaa 
— ^if it did not seem rather an humble and secular 
scion of that old stock of religious constancy, which 
never bent or faltered in the Primitive Friends, or 
gave way to the winds of persecution, to the vio- 
lence of judge or accuser, under trials and racking 
examinations. '* You will never be the wiser, if I 
sit here answering your questions till midnight,** 
said one 6f those upright Justices to Penn, who 
had been puttmg law-cases with a puzzling subtlety. 
" Thereafter as the answers may be," retorted the 
Cluaker. The astonishing composure of this peo- 
ple is sometimes ludicrously displayed in lifter 
instances. I was travelling in a stage-coach with 
three male duakers, buttoned up in the straitest 
nonconformity of their sect We stopped to bait 
at Andover, where a meal, partly tea apparatus, 
partly supper, was set before us. My friends con- 
fined themselves to the tea-table. I in my way 
took supper. When the landlady brought in the 
bill, the eldest of my companions discovered that 
she had charged for both meals. This was resisted. 
Mine hostess was very clamorous and positive. 
Some mild arguments were used on the part of the 
duakers, for which the heated rrund of the good 
lady seemed by no means a fit recipient The 
guard came in with his usual peremptory notice. 
The duakers pulled out their money, and formally 
tendered it — so much for tea — I, in humble imita- 
tion, tendering mine — for the supper which I had 
takeru She would not relax in her demand. So 
they all three quietly put up their silver, as did my- 
self, and marched out of the room, the eldest and 
gravest going first, with myself closing up the rear, 
who thought I could not do better than follow the 
example of such grave and warrantable personages. 
We got in. The steps went up. The coach drove 
ofE The murmurs of mine hostess, not very irnlis- 
tinctly or ambiguously pronounced, became, afler 
a time, inaudible — and now my conscience, which 
the whimsical scene had for awhile suspended, 
beginning to give some twitches, I waited in the 
hope that some justification would be offered by 
these serious persons for the seeming injustice of 
their conduct To my great surprise, not a sylla- 
ble was dropped on the subject They sat as 
mute as at a meeting. At length the eldest of 
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tibeBito)ke silence, bj'inquifiiig of his next neigh- 
boor, "EUist thee heard how indigos go at the 
India House?'' and the question operated as a 
sopoofic on my moral feeling as far as Exeter. 



WITCHES AND OTHER NIGMT-^EARS. 

Wc are too hasty when we set down our an- 
cestors in the gross for fools, for the monstrous 
inconsistencies (as they seem to us) involved in 
their creed of witchcraft. In the relations of this 
viable world we find them to have been as ra- 
tionml, and shrewd to detect an historic anomaly, 
as ourselves. But when once the invisible world 
was supposed to be opened, and the lawless agency 
of bad spirits assumed, what measures of proba^ 
bility, of decency, of fitness, or proportion — of that 
which distinguishes the likely from the palpable 
absurd — could they have to guide them in the re- 
jection or admission of any particular testimony? 
— ^That maidens pined away, wasting inwardly as 
their waxen images consumed before a fire — that 
com was lodged, and cattle lamed — that whirl- 
winds uptore in diabolic revelry the oaks of the 
forest — or that spits and kettles only danced a 
foarfiil-innocent vagary about some rustic's kitchen 
when no wind was stirring — were all equally 
probable where no law of agency was understood. 
That the prince of the powers of darkness, pass- 
mg by the flower and pomp of the earth, should 
lay preposterous siege to the weak fantasy of in- 
digent eld — has neither likelihood nor unlikeli- 
hood « pnori to us, who have no measure to guess 
at his policy, or standard to estimate what rate 
those anile souls may fetch in the devils*s market 
Nor, when the wicked are expressly symbolized 
by a goat, was it to be wondered at so much, that 
he thoM come sometimes in that body and assert 
his metaphor. That the intercourse was opened at 
all between both worlds was perhaps the mistake — 
but that once assumed, I see no reason for disbe- 
jeving one attested story of this nature more than 
another on the score of absurdity. There is no 
law to judge of the lawless, or canon by which a 
dream may be criticised. 

1 have sometimes thought that I could not have 
existed in the days of received witchcraft ; that I 
eouki not have slept in a village where one of those 
reputed hags dwelt Our ancestors were bolder or 
more obtuse. Amidst the universal belief that these 
wretches were in league with the author of all evil, 
boldmg hell tributary to their muttering, no sim- 
ple Justice of the Peace seems to have scrupled 
issuing, or silly Headborou^ serving, a warrant 
upon them — as if they should subpcBna Satan ! — 
Prospero in his boat, with his books and wand 
about him, sufiers himself to be conveyed away 
at the mercy of his enemies to an unknown island. 
He mi^t have raised a storm or two, we think, 
on the passage. His acquiescence is in exact 



analogy to the non-resistance c/C witches to the 
constituted powers. What stops the Fiend in 
Spenser from tearing Guyon to pieces — or who 
had made it a condition of his prey, that Guyon 
must take assay of the glorious bait — ^we have no 
guess. We do not know the laws of that country. 
From my childhood I was extremely inquisitive 
about witches and witch stories. My maid, and 
more legendary aunt, supplied me with good store. 
But I shall mention the accident which directed 
my curiosity originally into this channel. In my 
father's book-closet, the History of Che Bible, by 
Stackhouse, occupied a distinguised station. The 
pictures with which it abounds — one of the ark, in 
particular, and another of Solomon's temple, de- 
lineated with all the fidelity of ocular admeasure- 
ment, as if the artist had been upon the spot — at- 
tracted my childish attention. There was a pic- 
ture, too, of the Witch raising up Samuel, which I 
wish that I had never seen. We shall coins to 
that hereafter. Stackhouse is in two huge tomes 
— and there was a pleasure in removing folios 
of that magnitude, which, with infinite straining, 
was as much as I could manage, from the situa- 
tion which they occupied upon an upper shelf. I 
have not met with the work from that time to this, 
but I remember it consisted of Old Testament sto- 
ries, orderly set down with the objecHon appended 
to each story, and the sttluHon of the objection regu- 
lariy tacked to that The objection was a summary 
of whatever difficulties had been opposed to the 
credibility of the history, by the shrewdness of an- 
cient or modem infidelity, drawn up with an almost 
complimentary excess of candour. The solution 
was brief, modest, and satis&ctory. The bane 
and antidote were both before you. To doubts so 
put, and so quashed, there seemed to be an end for 
ever. The dragon lay dead, for the foot of the 
veriest babe to trample on. But — like as was 
rather feared than realized from that slain monster 
in Spenser — ^from the womb of those crushed er- 
rors young dragonets would creep, exceeding the 
powers of so tender a Saint Greorge as myself to 
vanquish. The habit of expecting objections to 
every passage, set me upon starting more objec- 
tions, for the ^ory of finduig a solution of my 
own for them. I became staggered and perplexed, 
a skeptic in long coats. The pretty Bible stories 
which I had read, or heard read in church, lost 
their purity and sincerity of impression, and were 
turned into so many historic or chronologic theses 
to be defended against whatever impugners. I 
was not to disbelieve them, but — the next thing to 
that— I was to be quite sure that some one. or 
other would or had disbelieved them. Next to 
making a child an infidel, is the letting him know 
that there are infidels at all. Credulity is the 
man's weakness, but the child's strength. Oh, 
how ugly sound scriptural doubts from the mouth 
of a babe and a suckling! — I should have lost 
mysdf in these mazes, and have pined away, I 
think, with such unfit sustenance as these husks 
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afforded, but for a ibrtniiate piece of Ul-fortiiiie, 
which about this time befel me. Turning overthe 
picture of the ark wjth too much haste, I unha{>- 
pily made a breach in its ingenious fabric — driring 
my inconsderate fingers right through the two 
laiger quadrupeds — the elephant and the camel — 
that stare (as well as they might) out of the two 
last windows next the steerage in that unique 
piece of naval architecture. Stackhouse was hence- 
forth locked up, and became an inteidicted trea^ 
sure. With the book, the objeeHons and toiutions 
gradually cleared out of my head, and have sel- 
dom returned since in any force to trouble me. 
But there was one impression which I had imbibed 
from Stackhouse, wk^ch no lock or bar could shut 
out, and which was destined to try my childish 
nerves rather more seriously. That detestable 
picture! 

I was dreadfully alive to nervous terrors. The 
ni^t^tune solitude, and the dark, were my hell. 
The suflerings I endured in this naturewould jus- 
tify Uxe expression. I never Uid my head on my 
pillow, I suppose, from the fourth to the seventh or 
eighth year of my life — so far as mennory serves in 
things so long ago — ^without an assurance, which 
realized its own prophecy, of seeing some frightful 
spectre. Be old Stackhouse then acquitted in part, 
if^ I say, that to his picture of the Witch raising up 
Samuel — (Oh that ^d man covered with a mantle! ) 
I owe — not my midnight terrors, the hell of my 
infancy — but the shape and manner of their visi- 
tation. It was he who dressed up for me a hag 
that nightly sal upon my pillow — a sure bed- 
fellow, when my aunt or maid was far from me. 
All day long, while the book was permitted me, 
I dreamed waking over his ddineation, and at 
night (if I may use so bold an expression) awoke 
into sleep, and found the vision true. I durst not, 
even in the day-light, once enter the chamber where 
I slept, without my face turned to the windt>w, 
aversely from the bed where my witch-ridden pil- 
low was. Parents do not know what they do 
when they leave tender babes alone to go to sleep 
in the dark. The feeling about for a friendly arm 
— the hopmg for a familiar voice — when they wake 
screaming — and find none to soothe them — ^what 
a terrible shaking it is to their poor nerves ! The 
keeping them up till midnight, through candle- 
light and the unwholesome hours, as they are 
caljed, would, I am sntisfied, in a medical point 
of view, prove the better caution. That detestp 
able picture, as I have said, gave the fashion to 
my dreams — if dreams they were— for the scene 
of them was invariably tJie room in which I lay. 
Had I never met with the picture, the fears would 
have come self-pictured in some, shape or other — 

"Headlesa bear, Uack man, or ape—" 

but, as it was, my imaginations took that form. 
It is not book or picture, or the stories of foolish 
servants, which <1reate these terrors in children. 
They can at most but give them a diroctioii. Dear 



little T. H. who of all children has been brao^ 
up with the most scrupulous exclusion of every 
taint of superstition — ^who was never allowed to 
hear of goblin or apparition, or scarcely to be told 
of bad men, or to read or hear of any distressing 
story — ^finds all this worid of fear, from which be 
has been so rigidly excluded, nb earfro, in his own 
** thick coming fancies ;" and from his Uttle mid- 
night pillow, this nurse-child of optimism will start 
at shapes, unborrowed of tradition, in sweats to 
which the reveries of the cell-damned murderer are 
tranquillity. 

Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras — dire sto- 
stories of Cdaeno and the Harpies — may repro- 
duce themselves in the brain of superstition— -but 
they were there before. They are transcripts, 
t3rpes— the archetypes are in u8,andetemaL How 
else should the recital of that, which we know in 
a waking sense to be false, come to aflect us at 
all?— or . 

«♦ Names, whose sense we see not. 

Fray us with things that be lu^** 

Is it that we naturally conceive terror from such 
objects, considered in their capacity of being able 
to inflict upon us bodily injury ? Oh,least of all! 
These terrors are of older standing. They dale 
beyond body — or, without the body, they wouM 
have been the same. All the cruel, tormentisg, 
defined devils in Dante — ^tearing, mangling, chok- 
ing, stifling, scorching demons — are they one half 
so fearfiil to the spirit ofa man, as the simple idem 
of a spirit unembodied following him — 

** Like one that in a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 
And having once tiim*d round, walks on, 
And turns no more his head ; 
Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth ckwe behind him tread.*^ 

That the kind of fear here treated of is purely 
spiritual — that it is strong in proportion as it is 
d>jectles8 upon earth— that it predominates in the 
period of sinless infancy — are difficulties, the solu- 
tion of which might afibrd some probable insight 
into our ante-mundane condition, and a peep at 
lea^t into the shadow-land of pre-existence. 

My ni^t-fancies have long ceased to be afflic- 
tive. I confess an occasional ni^t-mare ; but I 
do not, as in early youth, keep a stud of them. 
Fiendish faces, with the extinguished taper, will 
come and look at me ; but I know them fbr mock- 
eries, even while I cannot elude their presence, 
and I fight and grapple with them. For the credit 
of my imagination, I am almost ashamed to say 
how tame and prosaic my dreams are grown. 
They are never romantic, seldom even rural. 
They are of architecture and of buildings— cities 
abroad, which I have never seen, and hardly have 
hope to see. I have traversed, for the seeming 
length ofa natural day, Rome, Amsterdam, Paris, 
Lisbon — ^then- churches, paUices, squares, markets 
places, shops, suburbs, ruins, with an inexpressible 

,* Bfr. Coleridge's Ancient Manner. 
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aenm of defigibt— a map-like distinctness of trace 
— and a day-light vividness of visioo, that was all 
bat being awake. I have fbrmeriy travelled among 
Che Westmoreland fella— mj highest Alps,— but 
they are objects too mig^ for the grasp of my 
dreaming recognition; and I have again and 
again awoke with inefiectnal straggles of the in- 
ner eye, to make out a shape m any way whatever, 
of Helvellyn. Methought I was in tbU country, 
but the mountains were gone. The poverty of 
my dreams mortifies me. There is Ck)leridge, at 
his will can conjure up icy domes, and pleasure- 
houses lor Kuhla Khiui, and Abyssinian maids, 
and songs of Abara, and caverns, 

*< Where Alph, the sacred river, runs,** 
to solace his ni^t solitudes — ^when I cannot muster 
a fiddle. Bany Cornwall has his tritons and his 
nereids gamboling before him in nocturnal visions, 
and proclaiming sons bom to Neptune — ^when my 
stretch of imaginative activity can hardly, in the 
night season, raise up the ghost of a fish-wife. To 
set my ^ures in somewhat a mortifying light, it 
was after reading the noble Dream of this poet, that 
my fancy ran strong upon these marine spectra ; 
and the poor plastic power, such as it is within me, 
set to work to humour my folly in a sort of dream 
that very ni^iL Methou^t I was upon the ocean 
billows at some sea nuptials, riding and mount- 
ed hi^ with the customary train sounding their 
conchs before me, (I, myself you may be sure, 
the leading god,) and jdlily we went careering 
over the main, till just where Ino Leucothea 
should have greeted me (I think it was Ino) with 
a white embrace, the billows gradually subsiding, 
&n from a sea-rou^imess to a sea-calm, and thence 
to a river-motion, and that river (as happens in the 
fiuniliarization of dreams) was no other than the 
gentle Thames, which landed me^ in the wafbire 
of a placid wave or two, alone, safe, and inglorious, 
somewhere at the foot of Lambeth palace. 

The degree of the soul's creativcness in sleep, 
niia^ furnish no whimsical criterion of the quan- 
tum of poetical foculty resident in the same soul 
waking. An old gentleman, a friend of mine, 
and a humourirt, used to carry this notion so far, 
that when he saw any stripling of his acquaint- 
ance ambitioas of becoming a poet, his first ques- 
tion would be, — " Toung man, what sort of dreams 
have you?" I have so much faith in my old 
friend's theoiy, that when I feel that idle vein re- 
turning upon me, I presently subside into my 
prop^ element of prose, remembering those elud- 
ing nereids, and that inauspicious inland landing. 



MY RELATIONS. 

I AM arrived at that point of life, at which a man 
may account it a blessing, as it is a singularity, if 
be have either of his parents surviving. I have 



not that felicity ; and sometimes think feelingly 
of a paaiage hi Brown's Christian Morals, where 
he speaks of a man thaC hath lived sixty or seventy 
years in the worid. ''In such a compass of time,*' 
he says, "a man may haw a close apprehension 
what it is to be forgotten, when he hath lived to 
find none who could remember his fiither, or 
scarcely the fiiends of his youth, and may sensibly 
see with what a face, in no long time. Oblivion 
will look upon himselfl'' 

I had an aunt, a dear and good one. She was 
one whom single blessedness had soured to the 
worid. She often used to say, that I was the only 
thing in it which she loved ; and, when she thought 
I was quitting it, she grieved over me with mother's 
tears. A partiality quite so exclusive my reason 
caimot altogether approve. She was from morn- 
ing till night poring over good books, and de- 
votional exercises. Her fovourite volumes were 
Thomas k Kempis, in Stanhope's Translatiop ; 
and a Roman CaUiolic Prayer Book, with the 
matins and compUncs regularly set down, — terms 
which I was at that time too young to undeiifitand. 
She persisted in reading them, althou^ admon- 
ished daily concerning their Papistical tefldency ; 
and went to church every Sabbath, as a good 
Protestant should da These were the only books 
she studied ; though, I think^ at one period of her 
life, she told me, she had read with great satisfac- 
tion the Adventures of an Unfortunate Young 
Nobleman. Finding the door of the chapel in 
Essex-street open one day— it was in the infancy 
of that heresy— she went in, liked the sermon, and 
the maimer of worship, and frequented it at in- 
tervals for some time after. She came not for 
doctrinal points, and never missed them. With 
some little asperities in her constitution, which I 
have above hinted at, she was a steadfast, friendly 
bemg, and a fine old ChrUtiaru She was a woman 
of strong sense, and a shrewd mind — extraordi- 
nary at a repartee; one of the few occasions of her 
breaking sileivce — else she did not much value 
wit The only secular employment I remember 
to have seen her engaged in, was the splitting of 
French beans, and dropping them into a China 
basin of feir water. The odour of those tender 
vegetables to this day comes back upon my sense, 
redolent of soothing recollections. Certainly it is 
the most delicate of culinary operations. 

Male aunts, as somebody calls them, I had 
none — to remember. By the uncle's side, I may 
be said to have been bom an orphan. Brother, or 
sister, I never had any — ^to know them. A sister, 
I think, that should have been Elizabeth, died in 
both our infancies. What a comfort, or what a 
care, may I not have missed in her ! — Bu«, I have 
cousins sprinkled about in Hertfordshire — besides 
hoo, with whom I have been all my hfe in habits 
of the closest intimacy, and whom I may term 
cousins par excellence. These are James and 
Bridget Elia. They are older than myself by 
twelve, and ten years ; and neither of them seems 
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diaposed, in matters of advice and guidance, to 
waive any of the prerogatives which prunogeniture 
confers. May they continue still in the same 
mind ; and when they shall be seventy-five, and 
seventy-throe years old, (I cannot spare them 
sooner,) persist in treating me in my grand cli> 
macteric precisely as a striplin|^ or younger 
brother! 

James is an inexplicable cousin. Nature hath 
her unities, which not every critic can penetrate; 
or, if we feel, we cannot explain them. The pen 
of Yorick, and of none since his, could have drawn 
J. E. entire — those fine Shandian lights and shades 
which make up his story. I must limp after in 
my poor antithetical manner, as the fiites have 
g^en me grace and talent J. R then — to the 
eye of a common observer at least — seemeth made 
up of contradictory principles. The genuine child 
of impulse, the frigid philosopher of prudence — the 
phlegm of my cousin's doctrine is invariably at 
war with his temperament, which is hi^ sanguine. 
With always some fire-new project in hb brain, 
J. EL is the systematia opponent of innovation, and 
crier down of every thing that has not stood the 
test of age and experiment With a hundred fine 
notions chasing one another hourly in his fancy, 
he is startled at the least approach to the romantic 
in others ; and, determined by his own sense in 
every thing, commends you to the guidance of 
common sense on all occasions. With a touch of 
the eccentric in all which he does or says, he is 
only anxious that you should not commit yourself 
by doing any thing absurd or singular. On my 
once letting slip at table, that I was not fond of a 
certain popular dish, he begged me at any rate 
not to teaf so — for the world would think me mad. 
He disguises a passionate fondness for works of 
high art, (whereof he hath amassed a choice col- 
lection,) under the pretext of buying only to seU 
again — ^that his enthusiasm may give no encour- 
agement to yours. Yet, if it were so, why does 
that piece of tender, pastoral Dominichino hang 
still by his wall? — is the ball of his sight much 
more dear to him?— or what picture-dealer can 
talk like hun? 

Whereas mankind in general are observed to 
warp their speculkttve conclusions to the bent of 
their individual humours, his theories are sure to 
be in diametrical opposition to his constitution. 
He is courageous as Charles of Sweden, upon in- 
stinct ; chary of his person, upon principle, as a 
travelling Ctuaker. He has been preaching up 
to me, all my life, the doctrine of bowing to the 
great — the necessity of finms, and manner, to a 
man's getting on in the world. He himself never 
aims at either, that I can discover, — and has a 
spirit that would stand upright in the presence of 
the Cham of Tartary. It is pleasant to hear him 
discourse of patience— extolling it as the truest 
wisdom — and to see him during the last seven 
minutes that his dinner is getting ready. Nature 
never ran up in her haste a more restless piece of 



workmanship than when she moolded thi« im- 
petoous cousin — and Art never turned out a more 
elaborate orator than he can display himself to be^ 
upon his &vourite topic of the advantages of quiet, 
and contentedness in the state, whatever it be^ 
that we are placed in. He b triumphant on this 
theme, when he has yon safe in one of those short 
stages that ply for the western road, in a very ob- 
structing manner, at the foot of John Mumfm 
street — ^where you get in when it b empty, aind 
are expected to wait till the vehicle h^ com- 
pleted her just freight — a trying three-quarters of 
an hour to some people. He wonders at your 
fidgetness, — *< where could we be better than we 
are, tlnu tUHng, thus coiutdHng 7** — "prefers, for 
hb part, a state of rest to locomotion,*' — with an 
eye all the while upon the coachman — till at 
length, waxing out of all patience, at your wmU 
qf Uf he breaks out into a pathetic remonstrance 
at the fellow for detaining us so long over the time 
which he had professed, and declares peremptorily, 
that "the gentleman in the coach is determined 
to get out, if he does not drive on that instant" 

Very quick at inventmg an argument, or de- 
tecting a sophbtry, he b incapable of attending 
you in any chain of arguing. Indeed he makes 
wild work with logic ; and seems to jump at most 
admirable conclusions by some process, not at all 
akin to it Consonantly enough to this, he hath 
been heard to deny, upon certain occasions, that 
there exists such a faculty at all in man as reason; 
and wondereth how man came first to have a con- 
ceit of it— enforcing hb negation with all the mig^t 
otreasunmg he b master o£ He has some specu- 
lative notions against laughter, and will maintain 
that laughing b not natural to him — ^when perad- 
venture the next moment his lungs shall crow like 
Chanticleer. He says some of the best things in 
the worid — and declareth that wit b hb averaion. 
It was he who said, upon seeing the Eaton boys 
at play in tlieir grounds — Whai a pUy to thinks 
that these fine ingenuous lads in a few years wiU all 
he changed into frivolous Members of Parliament ! 

Hb youth was fiery, glowing, tempestuous — 
and in age he discovereth no symptom of cooling. 
This b that which I admire in him. I hate people 
who meet Time half-way. I am for no compro- 
mise with that inevitable spofler. While he lives, 
J. E will take hb svring. It does me good, as I 
walk towards the street of my daily avocation, oo 
some fine May morning, to meet hnn marching in 
a quite opposite direction, with a joUy handsome 
presence, and shining sanguine face, that indicates 
some purchase in hb eye— a Claude — or a Hob- 
bima — for much of hb enviable Idsureis consumed 
at Christie's, and Phillips* — or where not, to pick 
up pictures, and such gauds. On these occasions 
he mostly stoppeth me, to read a short lecture on 
the advantage a person like me possesses abofve 
himself, in having hb time occupied with bosineas 
which h&must do— assureth me that he often feels 
it hang heavy on hb hands — ^wishes he had fewer 
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hoIydajB— and goes off— Westward Ho '—chant- 
ing a tone, to Pall Mall — perfectly convinced that 
he has coavinced me— while I proceed in my oppo- 
site direction toneless. 

It is pleasant again to see this professor of in- 
£flerence doing the honours of his new purchase, 
when he has &irly housed it You must view it 
in every lig^t, till he has found the best — placing it 
at this distance, and at that, but always suiting the 
focus of your si^t to hito own. You must spy at 
it throu^ your fingers, to catch the aerial perspec- 
tive — though you assure him that to you the land- 
scape shows much more agreeable without that 
artifice Wo be to the luckless wight, who does 
not only not respond to his rapture, but who should 
drop an unseasonable intimation of preferring one 
of las anterior bargains to the present! The last is 
always his best hit — his <* Cynthia of the minute." 
Alas! how many a mild Madonna have I known to 
eonu in — a Rafael ! — keep its ascendancy for a 
few brief moons — then after certain intermedial 
degradations, irom the fiont drawing-room to the 
back-gallery, thence to the dark-pariour, — adopted 
in turn by each of the Carracci, under successive 
lowering ascriptions of filiation, mildly breaking 
its fiill— consigned to the oblivious lumber-room, 
^ oul at last a Lucca Giordano, or plain Carlo 
Maratti! — ^which things when I beheld, musing 
upon the chances and mutabilities of foie below, 
hath made me to reflect upon the altered condition 
of great personages, or that woful Ctueen of Rich- 
ard the Second — 

" set forth m pomp, 

She cmme adoroed nither Uke swoet May, 
S«Dt back like HoUowmaM or shortest cUy." 

Widi great love for yeUy J. EL hath but a limited 
sympathy vrith what you feel or da He lives in 
a world of his own, and makes slender guesses at 
what passes in your mind. He never pierces the 
ma r r o w of your habits. He will tell an old estab- 
fidied play-goer, that Mr. Such-a^^me of So-and-so, 
(naming one of the theatres,) is a very lively come- 
dian — aa a piece of news ! He advertised me but 
the other day of some pleasant green lanes which 
he had found out for me, knowing me to be a great 
wflfter, in my own immediate vicinity — ^who have 
haunted the identical spot any time these twenty 
years ! — He has not much respect for that class of 
feelings which goes by the name of sentimental. 
He applies the definition of real evil to bodily suf- 
ferings ezdunvdy — and rejecteth all others as im- 
ag^iary. He is aflfected by the si^it, or the bare 
soppoeitioo of a creature in pain, to a degree 
which I have never witnessed out 6f womankind. 
A constitutional acuteness to this class of sufier- 
ings may in part account for this. The animal 
tribe in particular he taketh under his especial 
protection. A broken-winded or spur-galled horse 
is sure to find an advocate in him. An over-loaded 
ass is his client for ever. He is the apostle to the 
brute kind — the never-feiling fiiend of those who 
have none to care for them. The contemplation 



of a lobster boiled, or eels skinned otioe, will wring 
him so, that ^ all for pity he*could die." It will take 
the savour fit)m his palate, and the rest firom his 
pillow, for days and ni^^ts. With the intense 
feeling of Thomas Clarkiaon, he wanted only the 
steadiness of pursuit, and unity of purpose, of that 
"true yoke-fellow with Time," to have efiected 
as much for the ^imal as he hath done for the 
^egro Creation. But my uncontrollable cousin is 
but imperfectly formed for purposes which demand 
co-operation. He cannot wait His ameliora- 
tion-plans must be ripened in a day. For this 
reason he has cut but an equivocal figure in benev- 
olent societies, and combinations for the aUevia^ 
tion of human sufierings. His zeal constantly 
makes hhn to outrun, and put out his coadjutors. 
He thinks of relieving, — ^while they think of debat- 
ing. He was black-balled out of a society for the 
relief of ♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦, because the fervour of 
his humanity toiled beyond the formal apprehen- 
sion, and creeping processes, of his associates. I 
shall always consider this distinction as a patent of 
nobility in the Elia family ! . 

Do I mention these seeming inconsistencies to 
smile at, or upbraid, my unique cousin ? Marry, 
heaven, and all good manners and the unda-stand- 
ing that should be between kinsfolk, forbid ! — with 
all the strangenesses of this strangest of the EUas — 
I would not have him in one jot or tittle other than 
he is ; neither would I barter or exchange my wild 
kinsman for the most exact, regular, and every- way 
consistent kinsman breathing. 

In my next, reader, I may perhaps give you 
some account of my cousin Bridget — if you are not 
already surfeited Mrith cousms— and take you by 
the hand, if you are willing to go with us, on an 
excursion which we made a summer or two since, 
in search of more cousins, 
" Through the green pluns of pleasant Hertfordshire.' 



MACKERY END, 

IN HERTrORDSHIRB. 

Bridget Elia has been my housekeeper for 
many a long year. I have obligations to Bridget, 
extending beyond the period of mensory. We 
house together, old bachelor and maid, in a sort 
of double singleness ; with such tolerable comfort, 
upon the whole, that I, for one, find in myself no 
sort of disposition to go out upon the mountains, 
with the rash king's ofispring, to bewail my celi- 
bacy. We agree pretty well in our tastes and 
habits — ^yet so, as " with a difi^nce." We are 
generally in harmony, with occaaonal bickerings, 
as it should be among near relations. Our sym- 
pathies are rather understood than expressed ; and 
once, upon my dissembling a tone in my voice 
more kind than ordinary, my cousin burst into 
tears, and complained that I was altered. We are 
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both graat nadan in difierent directions. While 
I mm hanging over (for the thousandth time) some 
passage in old Burton, or one of his strange con- 
teiAporanes, she is abstracted in some modem 
tale, or adventure, whereof our common reading- 
table is daily fed with assiduously finesh supplies. 
Narrative teases ma I have little concern in the 
progress of events. She must have a story— wdl, 
ill, or indifferently told— so there be life stirring in 
it, and plenty of good or evil accidents. The fluc> 
tuations of fortune in fiction — and almost in real 
life — have ceased to interest, or operate but dully 
upon me. Out-of-the-way humours and opinions 
— beads with some diverting twist in them— the 
oddities of authorship please me most My cou- 
sin has a native disrelish of any thing that sounds 
odd or bizarre. Nothing goes down with her that 
b quaint, irregular, or out of the road of common 
sjrmpathy. She ^ holds nature more clever." I 
can pardon her blindness to the beautiful obliqui- 
ties of the Rdigio Medici; but she must apologise 
to me for certain disrespectful insinuations, which 
she has been pleased to throw out latterly, touch- 
ing the mtellectuals of a dear favorite of mine, of 
the last century but one— the thrice noble, chaste^ 
and virtuous,— 4>ut again somewhat ^ntastical, 
and original-brained, generous Margaret New- 
castle. 

It has been the lot of my cousin, oftener per^ 
haps than I could have wished, to have had for 
her associates and mine, free-thinkers — leaders 
and disciples of novel philosophies and systems ; 
but she neither wrangles with, nor accepts, their 
opinions. That which was good and venerable 
to her, when a child, retains its authority over hw 
mind stilL She never ju^es or plays tricks with 
her understanding. 

We are both of us inclined to be a little too pom- 
tive ; and I have observed the result of our disputes 
to be almost uniformly this^4hat in mattos of 
iut, dates, and circumstances, it turns out, that I 
was in the right, and my cousin in the wrong. 
But where we have difiered upon moral points ; 
upon something proper to be done, or let alone ; 
whatever heat of opposition or steadiness of con- 
viction I set out with, I am sure always, in the 
long run, to be brought over to her way of thinking. 

I must touch upon the foibles of my kinswoman 
with a gentle hand, for Bridget does not like to be 
told of her fiiults. She hath an awkward trick (to 
say no worse of it) of reading in company: at 
which times she will answer yet orno to a ques- 
tion, without fully understanding its purport — 
which is provoking, and derogatory in the highest 
degree to the dignity of the putter of the said ques- 
tion. Her presence of mind is equal to the most 
pressing trials of life, but will sometimes desert 
her upon trifling occasions. When the purpose 
requires it, and is a thbg of moment, she can 
apeak to it greatly; but in matteis which are not 
i^uffof the conscience, she hath been known 
tunes to let slip a wocd less seasonably. 



Her education in youth was not much attended 
to; and shehappilymissed aU that train of femalo 
garniture, which passeth by the name of accom- 
plishmentB. She was tumbled early, by accident 
or design, into a spacious closet of good old Eng- 
lish reading withmit much selection or prohibitioo, 
and browsed at will upon that feir and wboleaoiiie 
pasturage. Had I twenty g^ls, they should be 
brought up exactly in this feshion. I know not 
whether their chance in wedlock migjbt not be di- 
minished by it, but I can answer for it, that it 
makes (if the worst come to the worst) most in- 
comparable old maids. 

In a season of distress, she is the truest com- 
forter; but in the teazing accidents, and minor 
perplexities, which do not call out the %DiU to meet 
them, she sometimes maketh matters worse by an 
excess of participation. If she does not always 
divide your trouble, upon the pleasanter occasioas 
of life she ia sure always to treble your satisfection. 
She is excdlent to be at play with, or upon a visit; 
but best when she goes a journey with you. 

Wb made an excursion together a few summers 
since, bto Hertfordshire, to beat up the quarters 
of some of our less-known relations in that fine 
com country. 

The oldest thing I remember is Mackery End, 
or Mackerel End, as it is spelt, perhaps more pro- 
perly, in some old maps of Hertfordshire ; a ferm- 
house, — deligjhtftdly situated within a gentle walk 
fixun Wheathampstead. I can just remember 
having been there, on a visit to a great-aunt, when 
I was a child, under the care of Bridget ; who, as 
I have said, is older than myself by some ten 
years. I wish that I could throw into a heap the 
' remainder of our joint existences, that we might 
share them in equal division. But that is imposs- 
ble. The house was at that time in the occupa^ 
tion of a substantial yeoman, who had married my 
grandmother's sister. His name vras Gladman. 
My grandmother was a Bruton, married to a Field. 
The Gladmans and the Bratons are still flooiidi- 
ing in that part of the county, but the Fields are 
almost extinct More than forty years had el^iaed 
since the visit I speak of; and, for the greater por- 
tion of that period, we had lost sight df the other 
two branches alsa Who or what sort of persons 
inherited Mackery End— kindred or strange folk 
— ^we were afraid almost to conjecture, but deter- 
mined some day to explore. 

By somewhat a circuitous route, taking the 
noble park at Luton in our way from St Albania, 
we ariived at the spot of our anxious curiosity 
about noon. The sight of the old farm-house^ 
thou^ every trace of it was eflbced from my re- 
collection, afiected me with a pleasure which I had 
not experienced for many a year. For though / 
had forgotten it, tot had never forgotten being there 
together, and we had been talking about Mackerj 
End all our lives, till memory on my part became 
mocked with a phantom of itself, and I thought I 
knew the aspect of a place, which, when preeeot. 
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Oh how unlike it was to fA«f, which I had conjured 
up BO many times instead of it ! 

Still the air breathed bafanilyabont it; the sea- 
son was in the "heart of June," and I could say 
with the poet, 

*< But thou, that didst appear to fair 
To ibod imaginatioii, 
Dost riral in the light of day 
Her delicate creatioar 

Bridget's vras more a waking bliss than mine, 
for die easfly remembered her old acquaintanee 
again— «ome altered features, of course^ a little 
grudged at At first, indeed, she was ready to 
Asbeliefefor joy; but the scene soon reconfirmed 
itself in her afiectioos— and she traversed every 
OQtpost of the old mansion, to the wood-house, the 
orchard, the place where the pigeon-house had 
stood, (house and birds were alike flown,) with a 
bteatUeas impatience of i^ecognition, which vras 
more pardonable periiaps than decorous at the age 
of fifty odd. But Bridget in some things Lb behind 
horyeaiBL 

The only thing left was to get mto the house— 
and that was a difficulty which to me angly would 
hmte been insurmountable ; for I am terribly shy 
hk making myself known to strangers and out-o^ 
date kinsfolk. Love, strongerthan scruple, winged 
my cousin in without me ; but she soon returned 
with a creature that might have sat to a sculptor 
for the image of Welcome. It vras the youngest 
of the Qladmans ; who, by marriage with a Bm- 
ton, had become nustress of the old mansion. A 
eomdy brood are the Brutons. Six of them, fe- 
males, were noted as the handsomest young wo- 
men in the county. But thw adopted Bruton, in 
my mind, was better than they all — more comdy. 
She was bom too late to have remembered me. 
She just recollected in early life to have had her 
oonan Bridget once pointed out to her, dimbinga 
stileL But the name of kindred, and of coosinship, 
was enough. Those slender ties, that prove slight 
asgoaaaraer hi the rending atmosi^iere of a metro- 
poEs, bind foster, as we found it, in hearty,homely, 
kwing Hertfordshire. In five minutes we were as 
thoroughly acquainted as if we had been bom and 
bred up together; were fomiliar even to the call- 
ing each odier by our Christian names. SoChris- 
tians riionld oJl one another. To have seen 
Bridget, and heiv-4t was like the meeting of the 
twosciiptnraloousiils! There was a grace and 
dignty, an amplitude of form and stature, answer- 
ing to her mind, in this former's wife, which would 
have dnned in a palace— or so we thought it We 
wore made wdoome by husband and ifHfe equally 
—we, and our fiiend that was with us. I had al- 
most forgotten him— but B. F. will not so soon 
htgA that meeting^ if peradventure he shall read 
this on die for distant shores where the Kangaroo 
haonts. Thefottedcalfwas made ready, or rather 
was already so, as if in anticipation of our coining; 
and, after an appropriate ^ass of native wine, 
■aaer let me forget with what honest pride this 



hosiMtable cousin made us proceed to Wheathamp- 
stead, to introduce us (as some new-found rarity) 
to her mother and sister Gladmans, who did in- 
deed know something more of us, at a time when 
she ahnost knew nothing. With what correspond- 
ing kindness we were received by them al80---how 
Bridget's memory, exalted by the occasion, warmed 
into a thousand hatfoblitmted recollections of 
things and persons, to my utter astonishment, and 
her own — and to foe astoundment of B. F., who 
sat by, almost the only thing that vras not a cou- 
sin there,— old eflbced images of more than half- 
forgotten names and circumstances still crowding 
back upon her, as words written in lemon come 
out, upon exposure to a fiiendly warmth, — ^when 
I forget all fJ^ then may my country counns for- 
get me ; and Bridget no more remember, that in 
the days of weakling infoncy I was her tender 
charge— as I have been her care in foolish man- 
hood since— in those pretty pastoral walks, long 
ago, about Mackery End, in Hertfordshire. 



MODERN 6ALXANTRY. 

In comparing modem with ancient manners, we 
are pleased to compliment ourselves upon the 
point of gallantry, a certain obsequiousness, or 
deferential respect, which we are supposed to pay 
to females, as females. 

I shall bdieve that this principle actuates our 
conduct, when I can forget, that b the nineteenth 
century of ^e era from which we date our civility, 
we are but just beginning to leave off the v^ fi«- 
quent practice of whipping females in public, in 
common with the coarsest male ofienders. 

I shall believe it to be influential, when I can 
shut my eyes to the fact, that in Eln^and, women 
are still occasionally — hanged. 

I shall believe in it, when actresses are no lon- 
ger subject to be hissed ofi*a stage by gentlemen. 

I shall believe in it, when Dorimanthands afiri»- 
wife across the kennel; or assists the apple-wo- 
man to pick up her wandering fruit, whidi some 
unlucky dray has just dissipated. 

I shall bdieve it, when the Dorimants in hum- 
bler Hfe, who would be thought in their way nota- 
ble adepts m this refinement, shall act upon it in 
places where they are not known, or think them- 
selves not observed — when I shaU see the traveUer 
for some rich tradesman part with his admired box- 
coat, to spread it over the defenceless shoulders of 
the poor woman, who is passing to her parish on 
the roof of the same stage-coach with him, drenched 
in the rain — ^wfaen I shall no longer see a woman 
standing up in the pit of a London theatre, till she 
is sick and feint with the exertion, with men about 
her, seated at their ease, and jeering at her dis- 
tress; till one, that seems to have more manners or 
conscience than the rest, significantly declares ** she 
should be welcome to his seat, if she were a little 
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younger and handsomer." Place this dapper ware- 
houaeman, or that rider, in a circle of their own 
female acquaintance, and you ehall confess you 
have not seen a pc^ter-bred man in Lothbuiy. 

Lastly, I shall begin to believe that there is 
some sudi principle influencing our conduct, when 
more than one-half the drudgery and coarse ser- 
vitude of the world shall cease to be performed by 
women. 

Until that day comes, I shall never believe this 
boasted p<Hnt to be any thing more than a conven- 
tional fiction ; a pageant got up between the sexes, 
in a certain rank, and at a certain time of life, in 
which both find their account equally. 

I shall be even disposed to rank it among the 
salutary fictions of life, when in polite circles I 
shall see the same attentions paid to age as to 
youth, to homely features as to handsome, to 
coarse complexions as to clear ; to a woman, as 
she is a woman, not as she is a beauty, a fortune 
or a title. 

I shall believe it to be something more than a 
name, when a well-dressed gentleman in a well- 
dressed company can advert to the topic oi female 
eld age without exciting, and intending to excite, a 
sneer ; — ^when the phrases "antiquated virginity," 
and such an one has **overBtood her market," pro- 
nounced in good company, shall raise immediate 
offence in man, or woman, that shall hear them 
spoken. 

Joseph Paice, of Bread-street-hill, merchant, and 
one of the Directors of the South-Sea Company — 
the same to whom Edwards, the Shakspeare com- 
mentator, has addressed a fine sonnet — was the 
only pattern of consistent gallantry I have met with. 
He took me under his shelter at an early age, and 
bestowed some pams upon me. I owe to his pre- 
cepts and example whoever ther^ is of the man of 
business (and that is not much) in my composi- 
tion. It was not hb fe.ult that I did not profit 
more. Though bred a Presbyterian, and brought 
up a merchant, he was the finest gentleman of his 
time. He had not one system of attention to fe- 
males in the drawing-room, and another in the 
shop, or at the stalL I do not mean that he made 
no distinction. But he never lost si^t of sex, or 
overlooked it in the casualties of a disadvantageous 
situation. I have seen him stand bare-headed — 
smile if you please, to a poor servant girl, while 
she has been inquiring of him the way to some 
street — in such a posture of unforced civihty, as 
neither to embarrass her in the acceptance, nor 
himself in the o^r, of it He was no dangler, in 
the common acceptation of the word, ailer women : 
but he reverenced and upheld, in every form in 
which it came before him, toomonAoocL I have seen 
him — nay, smile not — tenderly escorting a mar- 
ket-woman, whom he had encountered in a shower, 
exalting his umbrella over her poor basket of firuit, 
that it might receive no damage, with as* much 
carefuhiess as if she had been a countess. To the 
reverend form of Female Eld he would yield the 



wall, (though it were to an ancient beggar-woman,) 
with more ceremony than we can afibrd to show 
ourgrandams. He was the Preux Chevalier cf 
Age; the Sir Calidore or Sb Tristan, to those who 
have no Calidores or Tristans to defend them. The 
roses, that had long feded thence, still bloomed 
for him in those withered and yellow cheeks. 

He was never married, but in his youth he paid 
his addresses to the beautifiil Susan Winstanley, 
old Winstanley*s dau^iter, of Clapton, who dying 
in the eariy days of their courtship, oonilrroed in 
him the r^olution €€ perpetual baichelorBhip. It 
was during their short courtship, be told me, that 
he had been one day treating his mistress with a 
profusion of civil speeches — the common gallan- 
tries, to which kind of thing she had hitherto man- 
ifested no repugnance — but in this instance with 
no efiect He could not obtain from her a decent 
acknowledgment in return. She rather seemed to 
resent his compliments. He could not set it down 
to caprice, for the lady had always shown hersdf 
above that httleness. When he ventured oo the 
following day, finding her a little better humoured, 
to expostulate with her on her coldness of yester- 
day, she confessed, with her usual frankness, that 
she had no sort of dislike to his attentions; that 
she could even endure some h^b-flown compli- 
ments ; that a young woman placed in her situa- 
tion had a right to expect all sort of dvil things 
said to her; that she hoped die could digest a 
dose of adulation, short of insmoerity, with as little 
injury to her humility as most young women : but 
that, a little before he had commenced his ooin- 
pliments, she had overheard him by accident, in 
mther rou^ language, rating a young woman who 
had not brought home his cravats quite to the 
appointed time, and she thought to herself^ ** As I 
am Miss Susan Winstanley, and a young lady, a 
reputed beauty, and known to be a fortune^ I can 
have my choice of the finest speeches from the 
mouth of this very fine gentleman who is courting 
me ; but if I had been poor Mary Sudif-a-one, 
{naming the mUUner,) and had failed of bringing 
home the cravats to the appointed hour, thou^ 
perhaps I had set up half the night to forward them, 
what sort of compliments should I have received 
then 7 And my woman's pride came to my assist- 
ance ; and I thought, that if it were only to do 
me honour, a feinale, like mysd^ might have re- 
ceived handsomer usage : and I was determined 
not to accept any fine speedies, to the compro- 
mise of that sex, the belonging to which was after 
all my strongest claim and title to them." 

I think the lady discovered both generosity and 
a just way of thinking, in this rebuke whidi she 
gave her lover ; and I have ^omBtimes imagmwl, 
that the uncommon strain of courtesy, which 
througli life regulated the actions and behaviour of 
my firiend towards all of womankind indiscrimi- 
nately, owed its happy origin to this seasonable 
lesson from the lips of his lameiited mistress. 

I wish the whole female worid would entertain 
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ttie same notion of these things that Miss Win- 
■tanley showed. Then we should sea something 
of the spirit of consistent gpOantiy; and no longer 
witness the anomaly of the same man — a pattern 
of true politeness to a wife— of cold oontempt, or 
rudensM, to a sister— the idolater of his female 
mistreaa— the disparager and deepiser of his no 
less female aunt, or unfortunate---still female- 
maiden oousm. Just so much respect as a woman 
derogates from her own sex, in whaterer condition 
placed, her handmaid or dependant, she desenres 
to hare diminished from herself on that score; 
and probably will fed the diminution, when youth 
and beauty, and advantages, not inseparable from 
MK, shalllose of their attraction. What a woman 
should demand of a man in courtship, or after it, 
is first, respect for her as she is a woman ; and 
next to that, to be respected by him above all other 
women. But let her stand upon her female char- 
acter as upon a foundation ; and let the attentions 
incident to individual preference, be so many 
pretty additaments and ornaments, as many and 
as fimctfiil as you please, to that main structure. 
Let her first lesson be, with sweet Susan Win- 
sCanley, to rtvertnce her —x. 



THE OLD BENCHERS OF THE INNER 
TEMPLE. 

I was bom, and passed the first seven years of 
lay hfi^ in the Temple. Its church, its halls, its 
gardens, its fountain, its river, I had almost said — 
for in those young years, what was this king of 
nveis to me but a stream that watered our pleasant 
places?— these are of my oldest recollections. I 
repeat, to this day, no verses to myself more fre- 
qnflotly, or with kindlier emotion, than those of 
Spenser, where he speaks of this spot 

«■ There when th«y came, whereas those bricky towers, 
The which en Themmes brode aied back doth ride, 
Where now the studious lawyers nave their bowers. 
There whylocne wont the Templar knights to bide, 
Tin they decayed through pride." 

Indeed, it is the most elegant spot in the me- 
tropolis. What a transition for a countryman vis- 
iting London for the first time — ^the passing from 
tiie crowded Strand or FleeUstreet, by unexpected 
avenues, into its magnificent ample squares, its 
classic green recesses! What a cheerful, liberal 
kwk, hath that portion of it, which, from three 
sides, overlooks the greater garden : that goodly 
pile 

M Of boiUbag strong, albeit of Paper bight,** 
coofroQting, with massy contrast, the lighter, older, 
nMi« fimtastically shrouded one, named of Har- 
oouit, with the cheerfiU Crown-K)ffice Row, (place 
sfmy kindly engendure,) right opposite the stately 
stream, which washes the g^en-foot with her yet 
scarcely trade-poUuted waters, and. seems but just 
weaned from her Twickenham Naiades! a man 



would give somethmg to have been bom in such 
places. What a coll^iate aspect has that fine 
EUizabethan hall, where the fountain plays, which 
I have made to lise and fall, how maay times ! to 
the astoundment of the young urchins, my contem- 
poraries, who, not being able to guess at its recon- 
dite machinery, were almost tempted to hail the 
wondrous work as magic ! What an antique air 
had the now almost effiu^ed sun-dials, with their 
moral inscriptions, seeming coevals with that Time 
which they measured, and to take their revelations 
of its flight immediately from heaven, holding cor- 
respondence with the fountain of lig^it! How 
would the dark line steal imperceptibly on, watched 
by the eye of childhood, eager to detect its move- 
ment, never catched, nice as an evanescent doud, 
or the first arrests of sleep! 

« Ah ! yet doth beauty like a diaUianl 
Steal from his figure, and no pace perceived !" 

What a dead thing is a dock, with its ponderous 
emboweUnents of lead and brass, its pert or solemn 
dulness of communication, compuned with the 
simple altar-like structure, and silent heart-lan- 
guage of the old-dial ! It stood as the garden-god 
of Christian gardens. Why is it almost every- 
where vanished 7 If its business-use be super- 
seded by more elaborate inventions, its moral uses, 
its beauty, might have pleaded for its continuance; 
It spoke of moderate labours, cX pleasures not 
protracted after sunset, of Uimperance, and good 
hours. It was the primitive dock, the hordogue 
of the first world. Adam could scarce have missed 
it in Paradise. It was the measure appropriate for 
sweet plants and flowere to spring by, for the birds 
to apportion their silver warblings by, for flocks 
to pasture and be led to fold by. The shepherd 
"carved it out quaintly in the sun ;" and turning 
philosopher by the very occupation, provided it 
with mottoe more touching than tombstones. It 
was a pretty device of the gardener, recorded by 
MarveU, who, in the days of artificial gardening, 
made a dial out of herbs and flowers. I must 
quote his verses a little higher up, for they are fiill, 
as all his serious poetry was, of a witty delicacy. 
They will not come in awkwardly, I hope, in a 
talk of fountains and sim-dials. He is speaking 
of sweet garden-scenes : 

What wondrous life in this I lead! 
Ripe apices drop about mv head. 
The luscious dusters of tne vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their win 3. 
Tne nectarine, and curious peach, 
Into mv hands themselves oo reach. 
StumbUnnf on melons, as I pass, 
Ensnared with flowers, I fall on grass. 
Meanwhile the mind from pleasure less 
Withdraws into its happiness. 
The mind, that ocean, where each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance find; 
Tet it creates, transcending these, 
Far other worids and other seas ; 
Annihilating all that's made 
To a green thought in a treen shade. 
Here at the fountain's slioing foot, 
Or at some fruit-tree's mossy root, 
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Casting (he body'f Tcat aside, 
My soul into the boughs does glide : 
There, like a bird, it sits and smgs, 
Then wets and claps its silver wings ; 
And, till i^pared tor longer flighty 
Waves in its plumes tlie various light. 
How well the skilful gardener drew, 
Of flowers and herbs, this dial new ! 
Where, from above, the milder sun 
Does through a fragrant zodiac run : 
And, as it works, the industrious bee 
Computes its time as well as we. 
How could such sweet and wholesome houni 
Be reckoned, but with herbs and flowers?* 

The artificial fountains of the metropolis are, in 
like manner, fast vanishing. Most of them are 
dried up, or bricked over. Yet, where one is left, 
as in that little green nook behind the Soatb-Sea 
House, what a freshness it gives to the dreary pile ! 
Four little winged marble boys used to play their 
virgin fancies, spouting oat ever fiesh streams from 
tbdr innocent-wanton lips, in the square of Lin- 
coln's-inn, when I was no bigger than they were 
figured. They are gone, and the spring choked 
up. The fashion, they tell me, is gone by, and 
these things are esteemed childish. Why not then 
gratify children, by letting them stand 7 Lawyers, 
I suppose, were children once. They are awaken- 
ing images to them at least Why must every 
thing smack of man, and manisb 7 Is the worid 
all gipwn up? Is diildhood dead? Or b there 
not in the bosoms of the wisest and the best some 
of the child's heart left, to respond to its earlieet 
enchantments ? The figures were grotesque. Are 
the stiflP>wigged living figures, that still flitter and 
chatter about that area, less gothic in appearance? 
or is the splutter of their hot rhetoric one-half so 
refreshing and innocent as the Uttle cool playful 
streams those exploded cherubs uttered ? 

They have lately gothicised the entrance to the 
Inner Temple-hall, and the library fiont, to assim- 
ilate them, I suppose, to the body of the hall, which 
they do not at ail resemble. What is become of 
the winged horse that stood over the former ? a 
stately arms ! and who has removed those frescoes 
of the Virtues, which Italianized the end of the 
Paper-buildings ?— my first hint of allegoiy ! They 
must account to me for these things which I miss 
so greatly. 

The terrace is, indeed, left, which we used to 
call the parade ; but the traces are passed away of 
the footsteps which made its pavement awiiil ! It 
is become common and profane. The old benchers 
had it almost sacred to themselves, in the forepart 
of the day ^ least. They mi^ not be sided or 
jostled. Their air and dress asserted the parade. 
You left wide spaces betwixt you, when you passed 
them. We walk on even terms with their succes- 
sors. The roguish eye of J — 11, ever ready to be 
delivered of a jest, almost invites a stranger to vie 
a repartee with it But what insolent &m£ar durst 
have mated Thomas Coventry? — ^whose person 
was a quadrate, his step massy and elephantine, his 

♦ From a copy of verses entitled " The Garden." 



face square as the lion's, faif gait peiemptoiy and 
pathkeeping^ indivertible from his way as a moving 
column, the scarecrow of his inferiors, the brow- 
beater of equals and superiors, who made a solitude 
of cfaikliBn wherever he came, for they fled his n^ 
Bufllerable presence, as they would have shunned 
anElishabear. His growl was as thunder in their 
ears, whether he spake to them in mirth or m re- 
buke, his inviatory notes being, indeed, of all, the 
most repulsive and horrid. Clouds of snufij aggra- 
vating the natural terrors of his speech, bnjie from 
each majestic nostril, darkening the air. He took 
it, not by pinches, but a palmful at once, diving for 
it und«r the mighty flaps of his old-fashioned waisu 
coatpocket; Us waistcoat red and angry, his coat 
dark rappee, tinctured by dye original, and by ad- 
juncts, with buttons of obsolete gold. And so be 
paced the terrace. 

By hb side a milder form was somet i mes to be 
seen; the pensive gentility of Samuel Salt They 
were coevals and had nothing but that and their 
benchership in common. In politics Salt was a 
whig^ and Coventry a staunch Uxy. Many asar- 
castic growl did the latter cast out— lor Coventiy 
had a rough spinous humour — at the political ooi»- 
federates of his associate, which rebotmded from 
the gentle bosom of the latter like cannon-balls from 
wod. You could not ruflie Samuel Salt 

S. had the reputation of being a very clever man, 
and of excellent discernment in the chamber prao> 
tice of the law. I suspect his knowledge did not 
amount to much. Wlien a case of difficult dis- 
position of money, testamentary or otherwise, came 
before him, he ordinarily handed it overwith afew 
instructions to his man Level, who vras a quick 
little fellow, and would despatdi it out of hand by 
the li^t of natural understanding, of which he had 
an imcommon share. It was incredible what re- 
pute for talente S. enjoyed by the mere trick of 
gravity. He was a shy num ; a child might pose 
him in a minute — inddent and procrastinating to 
the last degree. Yet men wouM give him oedit 
for vast application ui spite of himselfl He was 
not to be tnisted with himself with impuni^. He 
never dressed for a dinner-party but be foqgot his 
sword — they wore swords then— or some other 
necessary part of his equipage. Level had his eye 
upon him on all these occasions, and ordmaiily 
gave him his cue. If there was any thhng which 
ho could speak unseasonably, he vras sure to do 
it — ^He was to dine at a relative's of the unfortu- 
nate Miss Blandy on the day of her execution; — 
and L. who had a wary foresight of his probable 
hallucmations, before he set out, schooled him with 
great anxiety not in any possible manner to allude 
to her story that day. S. promised ftithfully to 
observe the injtmction. He had not been seated 
in the pariour, where the company was expecting 
the dinner siunmons, four minutes, when, a pause 
in the conversation ensuing, he got up, looked o«l 
of the window, and pulUngdown hb ruflles— an or- 
dinary motion witfi him— observed, ^it was a 
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^oomy day," and added, <*Mis8 Blandy must be 
banged by this time, I suppose.** Instances of 
this soft were perpetual Yet S. was thought 
by some of the greatest men of his time a fit pei^ 
son to be consulted, not alone in matters pertain- 
ing to the bw, but in the ordinary niceties and 
embarrassments of conduct — &om force of man- 
ner entirely. He never laughed. He had the 
same good fortune among the female world, — 
was a known toast with the ladies, and one or 
two are said to have died for love of him — I sup- 
pose, because he never trifled or talked gallantry 
with them, or paid them, indeed, hardly com- 
mon attentions. He had a fine face and person, 
but wanted, methought, the spirit that should 
have shown them ofi* with advantage to the 
women. His eye lacked lustre. — Not so, thought 

Susan P ; who, at the advanced age of sixty, 

was seen, in the cold evening time, unaccompa- 
nied, wetUiig the pavement of B d Row, with 
tears that fell in drops which mi^t be heard, 
because her fiiend had died that day-4ie, whom 
she had pursued with a hopeless passion for the 
last forty years — a passion, which years could not 
eztinguisfa or abate; nor the long-resolved, yet 
gently-enforced, puttings off of unrelenting badie- 
lorhood dissuade from its cherished purpose. Mild 

Susan P f thou hast now thy friend in heaven ! 

Thomas Coventry was a cadet of the noble 
fomily of that name. He passed his youth in 
contracted circumstanoes, which gave him eariy 
those parsimonious habits which in after-life never 
fonook him ; so that, with one windfall or another, 
about the time I knew him he was master of four 
or five hundred thousand pounds ; nor did he look, 
or walk, vrorth a moidore less. He lived in a 
^o«ny house opposite the pump in Seijeant*8-inn, 
Fleet-sreet J., the counsel, is doing self-imposed 
pcoanoe in it, for what reason I divine not, at this 
day. C. had an agreeable seat at North Cray, 
where be seldom spent above a day or two at a 
time in the summer ; but preferred, during the hot 
months, standing at his wmdow in this damp, 
dose, vrell-like mansion, to watch, as he said, 
''the nuuds drawing water all day long.** I sus- 
pect he had his within-door reasons for the prefer- 
ence. Hie cwrtu et arma fiure. He might think 
his treasures more safe. His house had the aspect 
of a strong box. C. was a close hunks — a hoarder 
rather than a miser — or, if a miser, none of the 
mad Ehres breed, who have brou^t discredit upon 
a character, which cannot exist without certain 
admiiable points of steadiness and unity of pur- 
pose. One may hate a true miser, but cannot, 
I suspect, so easfly despise him. By taking care 
«f the pence he is often enabled to part with the 
pounds, upon a scale that leaves us careless gener- 
ous fellows halting at an immeasurable distance 
behind. C. gave away 30,00(M. at once in his 
fife-tiine to a blind duunty. EQs house-keeping 
was severely looked after, but he kept the table 
of a gentleman. He would know who came in 
6 



and who went out of his house, but his kitchen- 
chimney was never suffered to fi«eze. 

Salt was his opposite in this, as in all — ^never 
knew what he was worth in the worid ; and hav- 
ing but a competency for his rank, which his in- 
dolent habits were but little calculated to improve, 
mi^t have suffered severely if he had not had 
honest people about him. Lovel took care of every 
thing. He was at once his clerk, his good ser- 
vant, his dresser, his friend, his ''flapper,** his 
guide, stop-watch, auditor, treasurer. He did 
nothing without consulting Lovel, or feiled in any 
thing without expecting and fearing his admonish- 
ing. He put himself almost too much in his hands, 
had they not been the purest in the world. He 
resigned his title almost to respect as a master, if 
L. could ever have forgotten for a moment that he 
was a servant 

I knew this Lovel. He was a man of an incor- 
rigible and losing honesty. A good fellow withal, 
and "would strike.** In the cause of the oppressed 
he never considered inequalities, or calculated the 
number of his opponents. He once wrested a 
sword out of the hand of a manof quality that had 
drawn upon him ; and pommelled him severely 
with the hilt of it The swordsman had ofiered 
insult to a female — an occasion upon which no 
odds agaist him could have prevented the interfe- 
rence of Lovel He would stand next day bare- 
headed to the same person, modestly to excuse' 
his interference — for L. never forgot rank, where 
something better was not concerned. L. was the 
liveliest little fellow breathing, had a face as gay as 
Garrick*s, whom he was said greatly to resemble, 
(I have a portrait of him which confirms it,) pos- 
sessed a fine turn for humorous poetry — next to 
Swift and Prior — ^moulded heads in clay or plas- 
ter-of-Paris to admiration, by the dint of natural 
genius merely : turned cribbage-boards, and such 
small cabinet toys, to perfection ; took a hand at 
quadrille or bowls with equal facility ; made punch 
better than any man of his degree in England ; 
had the merriest quips and conceits, and was alto- 
gether as brimful of rogueries and mventions as 
you could desire. Ho was a brother of the angle^ 
moreover, and just such a free, hearty, honest 
companion as Mr. Isaac Walton would have 
chosen to go a fishing with. I saw him in his old 
age and the decay of his faculties, palsy-smitten, 
in the last sad stage of human weakness — "a 
remnant most forlorn of what he was,** — ^yet even 
then his eye would li^t up on the mention of hia 
fevourite Garrick. He was greatest, he would say, 
in Bayes — ** was upon the stage neariy through- 
out the whole performance, and as busy as a bee.** 
At intervals, too, he would speak of his former life, 
and how he came up a little boy Grom Lincoln to 
go to service, and how his mother cried at parting 
with him, and how he returned, after some tew 
years* absence, in his smart new livery to see her, 
and she blessed herself at the change, and could 
hardly be brought to believe that it was "her own 
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baira." And then, the excitement subsiding, he 
would weep, till I have wished that sad second- 
childhood might have a mother still to lay its head 
upon her lap. But the common mother of us all 
in no long time after received him gently into hers. 
With Coventry and with Salt, in their walks 
upon the terrace, most commonly Peter Piersoo 
would jean, to make up a third. They did not walk 
linked arm in arm in those days — **ha now our 
stout triumvirs sweep the street^" — but generally 
with both arms folded behind them for state, or 
with one at least behind, the other carrying a cane. 
P. was a benevolent, but not a prepossesnng man. 
He had that in his &ce which you could not term 
unhappiness ; it rather implied, an incapacity of 
being happy. His cheeks were colourless, even to 
whiteness. His look was uninviting resemblmg 
(but without his sourness) that of our great philan- 
thropist I know that he did good acts, but I 
could never make out what he was. Contem- 
porary with these, but subordinate, was Daines 
Barrington — another oddity — be walked hurley 
and square— in imitation, I think, of Coventry — 
howbeit he attained not to the dignity of his proto- 
type. Nevertheless, he did pretty well, upon the 
strength of being a tolerable antiquarian, and 
having a brother a bishop. When the account 
of his year's tieasureship came to be audited, the 
following singular charge was unanimously dis- 
allowed by the bench: **Item, disbursed Mr. 
Allen, the gardener, twenty shillings, for stuff to 
poison the sparrows, by my orders." Next to him 
was old Barton — a jolly negation, who todL upon 
bun the ordering of the bills of fare for the parlia- 
ment chamber, where the benchers dine— answer- 
ing to the combination-room at college — much to 
the easement of his less epicurean brethren. I 
know nothing more of him. Then Read, and 
Twopenny — Read, good-humored and personable 
— ^Twopenny, good-humored, but thin, and felici- 
tous in jests upon his own figure. If T. was 
thin, Wharry was attenuated and fleeting. Many 
must remember him (for he was rather of later 
date) and his singular gait, which was performed 
by three steps and a jump regularly succeeding. 
The steps were little efforts, like that of a child 
beginning to walk ; the jump comparatively vig- 
orous, as a foot to an inch. Where he learned 
this figure, or what occasioned it, I could never 
discover. It was neither graceful in itself; nor 
seemed to answer the purpose any better than 
common walking. The extreme tenuity of his 
fiame, I suspect, set him upon it It was a trial 
of poising. Twopenny would oflen rally him 
upon his leanness, and hail him as Brother Lusty; 
but W. had no relish of a joke. His features 
were spiteful I have heard that he would pinch 
his cat's ears extremely, when any thing had 
ofiended him. Jackson — the omniscient Jackson 
he was called— was of this period. He had the 
reputation of possessing more multi&rious know- 
ledge than any man of his time. He was the 



Friar Bacon of the less literate portion of the 
Temple. I remember a pleasant passage, of the 
cook applying to him, with much formality of 
apology, for instructions how to write down edge 
bone of beef in his bill of commons. He was 
supposed to know, if any man in the wodd difdL 
He decided the orthography to be — as I have 
given it — ^fortifying his authority with such ana- 
tomical reasons as dismissed the manciple (for the 
time) learned and happy. Some do spell it yet 
perversely, aUch bone, from a fanciful resemblance 
between its shape, and that of the as]»rate so 
denominated. I had almost forgotten Ming^y 
with the iron hand — but he was somewhat later. 
He had lost his right hand by some acciden t , 
and supplied it with a grappling hook, which he 
vrielded with a tolerable adroitness. I detected 
the substitute, before I was old enough to reason 
whether it were artificial or not I remember the 
astonishment it raised in roe. He was a bluster- 
ing loud-talking person; and I reconciled the 
phenomenon to my ideas as an emblem of power 
somewhat like the horns in the fordiead of Michael 
Angelo*s Moses. Baron Maseres, who walks (or 
did till very lately) in the costume of the leign 
of George the Second, closes my imperfect recol- 
lections of the old benchers of the Inner Temple. 
Fantastic forms, whither are ye fled? Or, if 
the like of you exist, why exist they no more for 
me? Ye inexplicable, half-understood appear- 
ances, why come in reason to tear away the 
preternatural mist, bright or gloomy, that en- 
shrouded you? Why make ye so sorry a figure 
in my relation, who made up to me — to my child- 
ish eyes— the mythology of the Temple? In 
thoee days I saw gods, as "old men covered 
with a mantle," walking upon the earth. Let the 
dreams of classic idolatry perish, — extinct be the 
fairies and fairy trumpery of legendary fabling, — 
in the heart of childhood there will for ever spring 
up a weU of innocent or wholesome superstition — 
the seeds of exaggeration will be busy there, and 
vital — ^fromevery-day forms educing the unknown 
and the uncommon. In that Uttle Goshen there 
will be light, when the grown worid flounders 
about in the darkness of sense and materiaUty. 
While childhood, and while dreams, reducing 
childhood, shall be left, imagination shall not have 
spread her holy wings totally to fly the earth. 



P. S. I have done injustice to the soft shade 
of Samuel Salt See what it is to trust to imper- 
fect memory, and the erring notices of childhood ! 
Yet I protest I always thought that he had been 
a bachelor! This gentleman, R. N. informs me 
married young, and losing his lady in child-bed, 
within the first year of their union, fell into a deep 
melancholy, fixnn the efi^ts of which, probably, 
he never thoroughly recovered. In what a new 
light does this place his rejection (Oh call it by a 

gentler name ! ) of mild Susan P , unravelling 

into beauty certain peculiarities of this v^ shy 
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tnd raliraig duffactart — ^Henceforth let no one 
racehre the nairatiTeB of Elia for true records! 
They are, in truth, but shadows of iact^verisi- 
militudes, not veiities— or sitting but upon the 
remote edges and outskirts of history. He is no 
■och honest chromder as R. N^ and would have 
done better periiape to have consulted that gentle> 
man, belbre he sent these incondite reminiscences 
to pfess. But the worthy sub-treasurer — who 
respects his old and his new masters — ^would but 
have been puzzled at the indecorous liberties of 
Eha. The good man wots not, peradventure, 
of the license which Magtmnes have arrived at in 
this plain-speaking age, or hardly dreams of their 
existence bejrond the GenUemanU — ^his &rthest 
mondily excursions in this nature having been 
long ccmfined to the holy ground of honest Urban* i 
obituary. May it be long before his own name 
shall help to swell those columns of unenvied 
flattery ! — ^Meantime, Oh ye New Benchers of the 
Inner Temple, cherish him kindly, for he is himself 
the kindliest of human creatures. Should in- 
finmties overtake him^-he is yet in green and 
Tigorous senility — make allowances for them, re- 
membering that ''ye yourselves are dd." So 
may the Winged Horse, your andent badge and 
eogmsance, still flourish! so may future Hookers 
and Sddens illustrate your church and chambers ! 
•o may the sparrows, in default of more melodious 
choristers, unpoisoned hop about your walks ! so 
may the fireah-cdoured and cleanly nursery maid, 
wfao^ by leave, airs her playful charge hi your 
•Calely g^udens, drop her prettiest blushing curtsy 
MB ye pass, reductive of juvenescent emotion ! so 
may tiie younkers of this generation eye you, 
padng your statdy terrace, with the same super- 
■titioiis veneration with which tte child EUa 
fBied on die Old Worthies that sdemnized the 
parade before ye I 



GRACE BEFORE MEAT. 

Turn custom of saying grace at meals had, 
probably, its origin in the eariy times of the worid, 
and the hunter-state of man, when dinners were 
precarious things, and a full meal was something 
BKve than a common blessing ; when a bellyful 
was a vrind&U, and looked like a special provi- 
dence; In the shouts and triumphal songs with 
wilicfa, after a season of sharp abstinence, a lucky 
booty of deer's or goat's fledi would naturally be 
ushered home, existed, perhaps, the germ of the 
modem grace. It is not otherwise easy to be 
understood, why the blessing <it food— 4he act of 
eating — should have had a particular expression 
of tiwnksgiving annexed to it, distinct from that 
BBplied and silent gratitude with which we are 
expected to enter upon the enjoyment of the many 
other various gifts and good things <it existence. 

I own that I am disposed to say grace upon 



twenty other occasions in the course of the day 
besides my dinner. I want a form for setting out 
upon a pleasant walk, for a moonlight ramble, 
for a friendly meeting, or a sdved problem. Why 
have we none for books, those spiritual repasts — 
a grace before Milton— a grace before Shakspeare 
— a devotional exercise proper to be said before 
reading the Fairy Gtueen?— but the received ritual 
having prescribed these forms to the sditary cere- 
mony of manducation, I shall confine my observa- 
tions to the experience which I have had of the 
grace, properiy so called ; commending my new 
scheme for extension to a niche in the grand philo- 
sophical, poetical, and perchance in part heretical, 
liturgy, now compiling by my fiiend Homo Hu- 
manus, for the use of a certain snug congregar 
tion of Utopian Rabelsesian Christians, no matter 
where assembled. 

The form then of the benediction before eating 
has its beauty at a poor man's table, or at the simple 
and unprovocative repasts of children. It is hm 
that the grace becomes exceedingly graceful The 
indigent man, who hardly knows whether he shall 
have a meal the next day or not, sitB down to his 
fare with a present sense of the blessing, which 
can be but feebly acted by the rich, into whose 
minds the conception of wanting a dinner could 
never, but by some extreme theory, have entered. 
The proper end €£ food, the animal sustenance, 
is barely contemplated by them. The poor man's 
bread is his daily bread, literally his bread for the 
day. Their courses are perennial. 

Again, the plainest diet seems the fittest to be 
preceded by the grace. That which is least stim- 
ulative to appetite, leaves the mind most free for 
foreign considerations. A man may feel thankful, 
heartily thankful, over a dish of plain mutton with 
turnips, and have Idsure to reflect upon the ordi- 
nance and institution of eating; when he shall 
confess a perturbation of mind, inconsistent with 
the purposes of the grace, at the presence of veni- 
son or turUe. When I have sat (a rama hospes) 
at rich men's tables, with the savoury soup and 
messes steaming up the nostrils, and moistening 
the lips of the guests with desire and a distracted 
chdce, I have felt the introduction of that ceremony 
to be unseasonable. With the ravenous orgasm 
upon you, it seems impertinent to interpose a re- 
ligious sentiment It is a confusion of purpose to 
mutter out praises fixwn a mouth that waters. The 
heats of epicurism put out the gentie flame of 
devotion. The incense which rises round is pagan, 
and the belly-god intercepts it for his own. The 
very excess of the provision beyond the needs, 
takes away all sense of proportion between the 
end and means. The giver is veiled by his gifts. 
You are startled at the injustice of returning 
thanks — for what? — for having too much, while 
so many starve. It is to praise the gods amiss. 

I have observed this awkwardness felt, scarce 
consdously perhaps, by the good man who says the 
grace. I have seen it in clergymen and oUiers— 
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a aort of ■faame— « sense of the copresence of 
drcumstances which unhallow the Uesaing. After 
a devotiooal tone put on for a few seconds, how 
rapidly the speakerwill &U into his common voice, 
helping himself or his neighbour, as if to get rid 
of scmie uneasy sensation of hypocrisy. Not that 
the good man was a hypocrite, or was not most 
conscientious in the discharge of the duty; but he 
felt in his inmost mind the incompatilnlity of the 
scene and the viands before him with the exercise 
of a calm and rational gratitude. 

I hear somebody ezdaim, — Would you have 
Christians sit down at table, like hogs to their 
troughs, without remembering the giver? — no— 
I would have them sit down as Christians, remeoH 
bering the giver, and less Uke hogs. Or if their 
appetites must run riot, and they must pamper 
themselves with delicacies for which east and west 
are ransacked, I would have them postpone their 
benediction to a fitter season, when appetite is 
laid ; when the still small voice can be heard, and 
the reason of the grace returns — ^with temperate 
diet and restricted dishes. Gluttony and surfeit- 
ing are no proper occasions for thanksgivingi 
When Jeshurun waxed fat, we read that he 
kicked. Virgil knew the harpy-nature better, 
when he put into the mouth of Celeno any thing 
but a blessing. We may be gratefully sensible 
of the delicioosness of some kinds of food beyond 
others, though that b a meaner and inferior grati- 
tude : but the proper object of the grace is suste- 
nance, not relishes; daily bread, not delicacies; 
the means of life, and not the means of pampering 
the carcass. With what fiame of composure, 
I wonder, can a city chaplain pronounce his bene- 
diction at smne great hall-feast, when he knows 
that his last concluding pious word — and that, in 
all probability, the sacred name which he preaches 
— is but the signal for so many impatient harpies 
to commence thetr foul orgies, with as little sense 
of true thankfiilnass (which is temperance) as 
those Virginian fowl! It is well if the good man 
himself does not feel his devotions a little clouded, 
those foggy sensuous steams mingling with and 
polluting the pure altar sacrifice. 

The severest satire upon full tables and surfeits 
is the banquet which Satan, in the Paradise 
Regamed, provides for a temptation in the wilder- 
ness: 

« A table richly spread in regal mode, 
With dishes piled, and meats of noblest sort 
And savor; beasts of chace, or fowl of game. 
In jMurtrv built, or from the spit, or boiled, 
Gns-amber-steamed ; all Bsh firom sea or shore, 
Prcshet or purling brw*, for which was drained 
Pontus, and Lucrme bay, mnd AiHc coast.*' 
The tempter, I warrant you, thought these 
cates would go down without the recommenda- 
tory preface of a benediction. They are like to 
be short graces where the devil plays the host 
I am afiaid the poet wants his usual decorum in 
this place. Was he thinking of the old Roman 
luxury, or of a gaudy day at Cambridge ? This 



was a temptation fitter for a Heliogabahia. TIib 
whde banquet is too civic and cu^mry, and the 
accompaniments altogether a profiinatioo of that 
deep, abstracted, holy scene. The mighty artfl- 
leiy of sauces, which the cook-fiend coojuree up^ 
is out of proportion to the simple wants and plahi 
hunger of the guest He that disturbed Um in 
his dreams might have been tau^t better. To 
the temperate fantasies of the famished Son of 
Gk)d, what sort of feasts presented themselves? 
He dreamed indeed, 

** As appetite is wont to dream. 

Of meats ana drinks, nature's refireibnMBt iwesC." 

But what meats 7— 

" Him thought, he by the brook of Cherith stood, 

And saw the rsTens with their homy beaks 

Food to Elijah bringing, even and mora ; 

Though ravenous, taught to abstain from what tfaaj 

brought : 
He saw the prophet also how he fled 
Into the desert, and how there he riept 
Under a juniper ; then bow awaked 
He found his supper on the coab prepared. 
And by the angel was bid rise ana eat, 
And ate the second time after repose, 
The strength whereof sufficed hon forty days : 
Sometimes, that with ElUah he partook. 
Or as a guest with Dafiiel at his pulse.** 

Nothing in Milton is finelier fimcied than these 
temperate dreams of the divine hungerer. To 
which of these two visionary banquets, think 
you, would the introduction of what is called the 
grace have been most fitting and pertinent 7 

Theoretically I am no enemy to graces ; hot 
practically I own that (before meat especiaUy) 
they seem to involve something awkward and 
unseasonable. Our appetites, of one or another 
kind, are exceUent spiuB to our reason, which 
mig^t otherwise but feebly set about the great 
ends of preserving and continuing the speciea. 
They are fit blessings to be contemplated at a 
distance with a becoming gratitude ; but the mo- 
ment of appetite (the judicious reader will appre- 
hend me) is, perhaps, the least fit season for 
that exercise. The Gtuakers, who go about their 
business, of every description, with more calm- 
ness than we, have more title to the use of these 
benedictory pre&ces. I have always admired 
their silent grace, and the more because I have 
observed their applications to the meat and drink 
fi>llowing to be less passionate and sensual than 
ours. They are neither gluttons nor wine-bibbers 
as a people. They eat, as a horse bolts his chopt 
hay, with indifierenoe, calmness, and cleanly dr- 
cumstances. They neither grease nor slop them- 
selves. When I see a citizen in his bib and tucker^ 
I cannot imagine it a surplice. 

I am no Q,uaker at my food. I confess I am 
not indifierent to the kmds of it Those unctnooa 
morsels of deer's flesh were not made to be re- 
ceived with dispassionate services. I hate a man 
who swallows it, afiecting not to know what he is 
eating. I suspect his taste in higher matters. I 
shrink instinctively fitmi one who professes to 
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like minced ved. There is a ph3rsiognoinicaI 

character in the tastes for food. C holds 

that a man cannot have a pure mind who refuses 
apple-dumplings. I am not certain hut he is 
rij^t Wifli the decay of my first innocence, I 
confess a less and less relish daily for those in- 
noctuous cates. The whole vegetable tribe have 
lost their gust with me. Only I stick to aspa- 
ragus, which still seems to inspire gentle thoug^Ms. 
I am impatient and querulous under culinary di»> 
appointments, as to come home at the dinner 
hour, for instance, expecting some savoury mess, 
and to find one quite tasteless and sapidless. 
Butter in melted— that commonest of kitchen fiiil- 
ures — puts me beside my tenour. The author 
of the Rambler used to make marticulate animal 
nowes over a &vourite food. Was this the music 
quite proper to be preceded by the grace ? or would 
^ pious man have done better to postpone his 
devotions to a season when the blessing mi^t be 
contemplated with less perturbation ? I quarrel 
with no man^s tastes, nor would set my thin fiu;e 
against those excellent things, in their way, jollity 
and feasting. But as these exercises, however 
laudable, have little in them of grace or graceful- 
ness, a man should be sure, before he ventures so 
to grace them, that while he is pretending his de- 
votions otherwhere, he is not secretly kissing his 
hand to some great fish — his Dagon — ^with a spe- 
cial consecration of no ark but the fat tureen 
before him. Graces are the sweet preluding strains 
to the banquets Of angels and children; to the 
roots and severer repasts of the Chartreuse ; to 
the slender, but not slenderiy acknowledged, re- 
fection of the poor and humble man : but at the 
heaped-np boards of the pampered and the luxuri- 
ous, tfaey become of dissonant mood, less timed 
and toned to the occasion, methinks, than the 
Doise of those better befitting organs would be, 
which children hear tales of, at Hog's Norton. 
We rit too long at our meals, or are too curious 
in the study of them, or too disordered in our ap- 
plication to them, or engross too great a portion of 
tiboee good things (which should be common) to 
our shue, to be able with any grace to say grace. 
To be tiiankfiil for what we grasp exceeding our 
proportion is to add hypocrisy to injustice. A 
harking sense of this truth is what makes the per- 
femmnce of this duty so cold and spiritless a ser- 
vice at most tables. In houses where the grace is 
as indispensable as the napkin, who has not seen 
that never settled question arise, as to who thatt 
My U ; while the good man of the house and the 
visiter clergyman, or some other guest belike of 
next authority fiom years or gravity, shall be ban- 
dying about the office between them as a matter 
of compliment, each of them not unwilling to shift 
the awkward burden of an equivocal duty firom 
his own shoulders. 

I ODce drank tea in company with two Metho- 
dist <fivmes of di^rent penuasions, whom it was 
Biy feftone to introduce to each other for the 



Tirst time that evening. Before the first cup was 
handed round, one of these reverend gentlemen 
put it to the other, with all due sdemnity, whether 
he chose to $ay any thing. It seems it is the cu»- 
tom with some sectaries to put up a short prayer 
before this meal alsa His reverend brother .did 
not at fint quite apprehend him, but upon an ex- 
planation, with litUe less importance he made 
answer, that it was not a custom known in his 
church: in which courteous evasion the other 
acquiescing for good mannen' sake, or in com- 
pliance with a weak brother, the supplementary or 
tea^grace was waived altogether. With what 
spirit might not Lucian have painted two priests, 
dfhia religion, playing into eadi other's hands the 
compliment of performing or omitting a saciificei 
— the hungry God meantime, doubtfiil of his in- 
cense, with expectant nostrils hovering over the 
two flames, and (as between two stools) going 
away in the end without his supper. 

A short form upon these occasions is folt to want 
reverence ; a long one, I am afiaid, cannot escape 
the charge of impertinence. I do not quite approve 
of the epigrammatic conciseness with which that 
equivocal wag, (but my pleasant school-fellow,) 
C. V. L., when importuned for a grace, used to 
inquire, first slyly leering down the table, *'l8 
there no clergyman here?*' — significantly adding^ 
"thank G — ^.^ Nor do I think our old form at 
school quite pertinent, where we were used to pr^ 
face our bald bread and cheese suppera widi a 
preamble, connecting with that humble blessing a 
recognition of benefits the most awfiil and over- 
whelming to the imagination which religion has to 
ofier. Abn tunc iUit trot loeua. 1 remember we 
were put to it to reconcile the phrase ''good crea- 
tures," upon which the blessing rested, with the 
fiue set before us, wilfully understanding that ex- 
pression in a low and animal sense, — till someone 
recalled a legend, which told how in the golden 
days of Christ's, the young hospitallers were wont 
to have smoking joints of roast meat upon their 
nightly boards, till some pious benefactor, com- 
miserating the decencies, rather than the palates^ 
of the children, commuted our flesh for gaimenti^ 
and gave ua—horre$eo re/er«ii«— tiowsen instead 
of mutton. 



MY FIRST PLAT. 

At the north-end of Cross-court there yetstands 
a portal, of some architectural pretensions, though 
reduced to humble use, serving at present for an 
entrance to a printing-office. This old door-way, 
if you are young, reader, you may not know was 
the identical pit entrance to Old I^ury— Garrick's 
Drury— all of it that is left. I never pass it with- 
out shaking some forty yean fixMn ofi*my shoulders^ 
recurring to the evening when I passed through it 
to Bee my fint ptag. The afternoon had been wet 
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and the condition of our going (the dder folks and 
myself) was, that the rain should cease. With 
what a beating heart did I watch from the window 
the puddles, from the stillness of which I was 
taught to prognosticate the desired cessation ! I 
seem to remember the last spirt, and the ^ee with 
which I ran to announce it 

We went with orders, which my godfather F. 
had sent us. He kept the oil shop (now Davies*) 
at the comer of Featherstone-building, in Holbom. 
F. was a tall grave person, lofty in speech, and 
had pretensions above his rank. He associated 
in those days with John Palmer, the comedian, 
whose gait and bearing he seemed to copy; if 
John (which is quite as likely) did not rather bo> 
row somewhat of his manner from my god&ther. 
He was also known to, and vinted by, Sheridan. 
It was to his house in Holbom that young Brins- 
ley brought his first wife on her elopement with 
him fitnn a boarding-school at Bath — the beautiful 
Maria Linley. My parents were present (over a 
quadrille table) when he arrived in the evening 
with his harmonious charge. From either of these 
connexions it may be inferred that my godfiither 
could conunand an order for the then Dmry-lane 
theatre at pleasure — and, indeed, a pretty Uberal 
issue of those cheap billets, in Brinsley's easy au- 
tograph, I have heard him say was the sole remu- 
neration which he had received for many yeara' 
nightly illumination of the orchestra and various 
avenues of that theatre — and he was content it 
should be so. The honour of Sheridan's famil- 
iarity — or supposed familiarity — ^was better to my 
godfiither than money. 

F. was the most gentlemanly of oilmen ; grand- 
iloquent yet courteous. His delivery of the com- 
monest matters of fact was Ciceronian. He had 
two Latin words almost constantly in his mouth 
(how odd sounds Latin fi-om an oilman's lips!) 
which my better knowledge since has enabled me 
to correct In strict pronunciation they should 
have been sounded vice versA — but in those young 
years they impressed me with more awe than they 
would now do, read aright from Seneca or Varro 
— in his own peculiar pronunciation, monosyl- 
labically elaborated, or Anglicized, into something 
like verse verse. By an imposing manner, and 
the help of these distorted syllables^ he climbed 
(but that was little) to the highest parochial hon- 
ours which St Andrew's has to bestow. 

He is dead — and thus much I thought due to 
his memory, both for my firet ordera (little won- 
drous talismans! — sli^t ke3r8, and insignificant 
to outward sight, but opening to me more than 
Arabian paradises!) and moreover, that by his 
testamentary beneficence I came into possession 
of the only landed property which I could ever 
call my own— situate near the road- way village 
of pleasant Puckeridge, in Hertfordshire. When 
I journeyed down to take possession, and planted 
foot on my own ground, the stotely habits of the 
donor descended upon me, and I strode (shall I 



confess the vanity?) with krger paces over my 
allotment of three-quartera of an acre, with its 
commodious mansion in the midst, with the feeUog 
of an English freeholder that all betwixt sky and 
centre was my own. The estate has passed into 
more pradent hands, and nothing but an agrarian 
can restore it 

In those days were pit orders. Beshrew the un- 
comfortable manager who abolished them ! — with 
one of these we went I remember the waiting at 
the door — ^not that which is left — but between that 
and an inner door in shelter — Oh, when shall I be 
such an expectant again ! — ^with the cry of non- 
pareils, an indispensable play-house accompani- 
ment in those days. As near as I can recollect, 
the fiishionable pronunciation of the theatrical 
firuiteresses then was, *' Chase some oranges, 
chase some numparels, chase a bill of the play ;" 
— chase pro chuse. But when we got in, and 1 
beheld the green curtain that veiled a heaven to 
my imagination, which was soon to be disclosed 
— the breathless anticipations I endured! I had 
seen something like it in the plate prefixed to 
Troilus and Cressida, in Rowe's Shakspeare — 
the tent scene with Diomede-nmd a si^t of that 
plate can always bring back in a measure the 
feelings of that evening. The boxes at that time, 
full of well-dressed women of quality, projected over 
the pit; and the pilastera reaching down were 
adorned with a glistering substance (I know not 
what) under glass, (as it seemed,) resembling — 
a homely fancy— but I judged it to be sugar- 
candy — ^yet, to my raised imagbation, divested 
of its homelier qualities, it appeared a ^orified 
candy! The orchestra U^ts at length arose^ 
those " fidr Auroras !" Once the bell sounded. It 
was to ring out yet once again — and, incapable 
of the anticipation, I reposed my shut eyes in a 
sort of resignation upon the maternal lap. It rang 
the second time. The curtain drew up — ^I was 
not past six years old — and the play was Ar- 
taxerxes ! 

I had dabbled a little in the Universal History 
— ^the ancient part of it — and here was the court 
of Persia. It was being admitted to a sight of the 
past I took no proper interest in the acti<m going 
on, for I understood not its import— but I heard 
the word Darius, and I was in the midst of DanieL 
All feeling was absorbed in vision. Grorgeous 
vests, gardens, palaces, princesses, passed before 
me. I knew not players. I was in Persepolia 
for the time ; and the burning idol of their devo- 
tion almost converted me into a worshipper. I was 
awe-stmck, and believed those signi&^ations to 
be something more than elemental fires. It was 
all enchantment and a dream. No such pleasure 
has since visited me but in dreams. — ^Harlequin's 
Invasion followed ; where, I remember, the trans- 
formation of the magistrates into reverend beldams 
seemed to me a piece of grave historic justice, and 
the tailor carrying his own head to be as sober a 
verity as the legend of St Denys. 
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The next play to which I was taken was the 
Lad J of the Mancur, of which, with the exception 
of some sceneiy, very famt traces are left in my 
memory. It was followed by a pantomime, called 
Lan*s Ghost — a satiric touch, I apprdiend, upon 
Rich, not long since dead — ^but to my apprehen- 
sion, (too sincere for satire,) Lun was as remote a 
piece of antiquity as Lud — the father of a line 
of hariequins — transmitting his dagger of lath 
(the wooden sceptre) through countless ages. I 
saw the piimeral Motley come from his silent 
lomb in a ghastly vest of white patchwork, like 
the apparition of a dead rainbow. So hariequins 
(thon^I) look when they are dead. 

My third play followed in quick succession. 
It was the Way of the World. I think I must 
have sat at it as grsTe as a judge ; for, I remem- 
ber, the hysteric afiectations of good Lady Wish- 
ibrt afiected me like some solemn tragic passiori. 
Robinson Crusoe followed; in which Crusoe, 
man Friday, and the parrot, were as good and 
authentic as hi the story. The downety and 
pantaloonery of these pantomimes have clean 
passed out of my head. I bdieve I no more 
laughed at them than at the same age I should 
bave been disposed to laugh at the grotesque 
Gothic heads (seonmg to me then replete with 
devout meaning) that gape and grin, m stone, 
around the inside of the Old Round Church (my 
church) of the Templars. 

I saw these plays in the season 1781-2, when 
I was fitun six to seven years old. Afler the 
intervention of six or seven other years, (for at 
school all play-going was inhibited) I again en- 
tered the doors of a theatre. That old Artaxerxes 
evening had never done lining in my fancy. 
I exposed the same feelings to come ag^n with 
the same occasion. But we difier from ourselves 
leas at raxty and sixteen, than the latter does 
from six. In that interval what had I not lost! 
At the first period I knew nothing, understood 
nothing, discriminated nothing. I felt all, loved 
all, wondered all — 

« Was nourished I could not tell how—'* 

I had left the temple a devotee, and was returned 
a rationalist The same things were there ma- 
terially ; but the emblem, the reference, was gone ! 
— ^The green curtain was no longer a veil, drawn 
between two worids, the unfolding of which was 
to bring back past ages, to present <'a royal 
gbost," — but a certain quanti^ of green baize, 
which was to separate t^ audience for a given 
time from certain of their fi^ow-men who were 
to come forward and pretend those parts. The 
fights — the orchestra lights— came up a clumsy 
nadiinery. The first ling^ and the second ring, 
was now but a trick of the prompter's bdl — which 
had been, bke the note of the cuckoo, a phantom 
of a voice, no hand seen or guessed at which 
ministered to ito warning. The actors were men 
and women painted. I thought the fiuilt was in 



them ; but it was in myself and the alteration 
which those many centuries — of six short twelve- 
months — had wrought in me. Perhaps it was 
fortunate for me that the play of the evening was 
but an indifi[erent comedy, as it gave me time to 
crop some unreasonable expectetions, which mi^t 
have interiered with the genuine emotions with 
which I was soon after enabled to enter upon the 
first appearance to me of Mrs. Siddons in Isa^ 
bdla. Comparison and retrospection soon yielded 
to the present attraction of the scene ; uid the 
theatre became to me, upon a new stock, the most 
delightful ci recreations. 



DREAM-CHILDREN ; 

A RKVEEIB. 

Children love to listen to stories about their 
elders, when they were children ; to stretch their 
imagination to the conception of a traditionary 
great-uncle, or grandame, whom they never saw. 
It was ui this spirit that my little ones crept about 
me the other evening to hear about their great- 
grandmother Field, who lived in a great house in 
Norfolk (a hundred times bigger than that in 
which they and papa lived) which had been the 
scene — so at least it was generally believed in that 
part of the country— of the tragic incidents which 
they had lately become familiar with fiom the 
ballad of the Children ih the Wood. Certain it 
is that the whole stoiy of the children and theur 
cruel uncle was to be seen fairiy carved out in 
wood upon the chimney-piece of the great hall, 
the whole story down to the Rohm Redbreasts, 
till a foolish rich person pulled it down to set up a 
marble one of modem invention in its stead, with 
no story upon it Here Alice put out one of her 
dear mother's looks, too tender to be called up- 
braiding. Then I went on to say, how religious 
and how good their great-grandmother Field was, 
how beloved and respected by every body, though 
she was not indeed the mistress of this great 
house, but had only the charge of it (and yet in 
some respecte she might be said to be the mistress 
of it too) committed to her by the owner, who 
preferred living in a newer and more fashionable 
mansion which he had purchased somewhere in 
the adjoining country ; but still she lived in it in ' 
a manner as if it had been her own, and kept up 
the dignity ci the great house in a sort while she 
lived, which afterwards came to decay, and was 
neariy pulled down, and all ite old omamente 
stripped and carried away to the owner's other 
house, where they were set up, and looked as 
awkward as if some one were to carry away the 
old tombs they had seen lately at the Abbey, and 
stick them up in Lady C.'s tewdry guilt drawing- 
room. Here John smiled, as much as to say, 
'* that would be foolish indeed." And then I told 
how, when she came to die, her funeral was at- 
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tended by a concourse of all Uie poor, and some 
of the gentry too, of the neighbourhood for many 
miles round, to show their respect for her memory, 
because she had been such a good and reli^ous 
woman; so good indeed that she knew all the 
Psaltery by heart, ay, and a great part of the 
Testament besides. Here Uttle AUce spread her 
hands. Then I told what a tall, upright, graceful 
person their great-grandmother Field once was ; 
and how in her youth she was esteemed the best 
dancer — ^here Alice's Uttle right foot played an in- 
voluntary movement, till, upon my looking grave, 
it desist^ — the best dancer, I was saying, in the 
country, till a cruel disease, called a cancer, came 
and bowed her down with pain; but it could 
never bend her good spirits, or make them stoop, 
but they were still upright, because she was so 
good and religious. Then I told how she was 
used to sleep by herself in a lone chamber of the 
great lone house ; and how she believed that an 
apparition of two infants was to be seen at mid- 
night ^ding up and down the great staircase 
near where she slept, but she said, " those inno- 
cents would do her no harm ; ** and how frightened 
I used to be, thou^ in those days I had my maid 
to sleep with me, because I was never half so 
good or religious as she — and yet I never saw the 
in&nts. Here John expanded all his eyebrows 
and tried to look courageous. Then I told how 
good she was to all her grand-children, having us 
to the great-house in the holydays, where I in 
particular used to spend many hours by myself^ in 
gazing upon the old busts of the Twelve Caesars, 
that had been Emperors of Rome, till the old 
marble beads would seem to hve again, or I to 
be turned into marble with them ; how I never 
could be tired with roaming about that huge man- 
sion, with its vast empty rooms, with thcur worn- 
out hangings, fluttering tapestry, and carved oaken 
pannels, with the gilding almost rubbed out — 
sometimes in the spacious old-fashioned gardens, 
which I had almost to m3rself^ unless when now 
and then a solitary gardening man would cross 
me — and how the nectarines and peaches hung 
upon the walls, without my ever ofiering to pluck 
them, because they were forbidden fruit, unless 
now and then, — and because I had more pleasure 
in strolling about among the old melancholy- 
looking yew trees, or the firs, and picking up the 
red berries, and the fir apples, which were good 
for nothing but to look at — or in lying about upon 
the fresh grass, with all the fine garden smells 
wound me — or basking in the orangery, lill I 
could almost fency mjrself ripening too along with 
the oranges and the limes in that gratefiil warmth 
;— or in watching the dace that darted to and fro 
in the fish-pond, at the bottom of the garden, with 
here and there a great sulky pike hanging midway 
down the water in silent state, as if it mocked at 
their impertment fnskings,— I had more pleasure 
in these busy idle diversions than in all the sweet 
flavours of peaches, nectarines, oranges, and such 



like common baits of children. Here John iHjly 
deposited back upon the plate a bunch of grapes, 
which, not unobserved by Alice, he had meditated 
dividing with her, and both seemed willing to re- 
linquish them for the present as irrelevant Then 
in somewhat a more hei^tened tone, I told bow, 
though their great-grandmother Field loved all 
her grand-children, yet in an especial manner she 

might be said to love their uncle, John L ^ 

because he was so handsome and spirited a youth, 
and a king to the rest of vm ; and, insteul of 
moping about in solitary comers, like some of us, 
he would mount the most mettlesome horse he 
could get, when but an imp no bigger than tbran- 
selves, and make it carry him half over the countiy 
in a morning, and join the hunters when there 
were any out — and yet he loved the old great- 
house and gardens too, but had too much spirit 
to be always pent up within their boundaries— 
and how their unde grew up to man's estate, as 
brave as he was handsome, to the admiration of 
every body, but of their great-grandmother Field 
most especially ; and how he used to carry mq 
upon his back when I was a lame-footed boy — 
for he was a good bit older than me — many a nojla 
when I could not walk for pain;— and bow in 
after life he became lame-footed too, and I did not 
always (I fear) make allowances enough for htm 
when he was impatient, and in pain, nor remember 
sufficiently how considerate he had been to me 
when I was lame-footed ; and how when he died, 
thou^ he had not been dead an hour, it seemed 
as if he had died a great while ago, such a dis- 
tance there is betwixt life and death ; and how I 
bore his death as I thought pretty well at first, 
but afterwards it haunted and haunted me ; and 
though I did not cry or take it to heart as some 
do, and as I think he would have done if I had 
died, yet I missed him all day long, and knew not 
till then how much I had loved him. I missed his 
kindness, and I missed his crossness, and wished 
him to be alive again, to be quarrelling with him, 
(for we quarrelled sometimes,) rather than not 
have him again, and was as uneasy without him, 
as he their poor uncle must have been when the 
doctor took ofiT his Umb. Here the children fell a 
cr3ring, and asked if their Uttle mourning which 
they had on was not for uncle John, and they 
looked up, and prayed me not to go on about their 
uncle, but to teU them some stories about their 
pretty dead mother. Then I told how for seven 
long years, in hope sometimes, sometimes in de- 
spair, yet persisting ever, I courted the fiur Alice 
W ^n ; and, as much as children could under- 
stand, I explamed to them what coyness, and 
difikulty, and denial meant in maidens — ^wfaen 
suddenly, turning to AUce, the soul of the fint 
AUce looked out at her eyes with sodi a reality 
of representment, that I became in doubt whidi 
<it them stood there before me, or whose that 
bri^t hair was; and while I stood gazing, both 
the children gradually grew fiinter to myviewy 
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wrxfing, and s^ receding till nothing at last bat 
two mouniial featuzes were seen in the uttermost 
dwtaw^tft, which, without speech, strangely im- 
pressed upon me the effects of i^>eech ; "We are 
not of Alice, nor of thee, nor are we children at 
slL The children of Alice caU Bartrum father. 
We are nothing ; less than nothing ; and dreams. 
We are only what mig^ have been, and must 
wait upon the tedious shores of Lethe millions 
of ages before we have existence, and a name^ — 
and immediately awakini^ I found myself quietly 
seated in my bachelor arm-chair, where I had 
laUen asleep, with the feitfalul Bridget unchanged 
by my 8ide--bat John L. (or James Eiia) was 
gone for ever. 



DISTANT CORRESPONDENTS. 

ni ▲ LKTTKR TO B. F. KS4., AT 8TDNKT, NEW 
SOUTH WALKS. 

Mt dear F«— When I thmk how welcome the 
aigjht of a letter from the world where you were 
bom must be to you in that strange one to which 
you haTe been transplanted, I feel some compunc- 
tious visitingi at my long silence. But, indeed, 
it is no easy effort to set about a correspondence 
at our distance. The weary worid of waters be- 
tween us op p re s ses the imagination. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive how a scrawl of mine should ever 
stretch across it It is a sent of presumption to 
expect that one^s thou^ts should live so fiir. It 
is like writing for posterity; and reminds me of 
one of Mrs. Row^s superscriptions, **Alcander 
to Strepbon, in the shades.'' Cowley's Poet- 
Angel is no more than would be expedient in 
such an intercourse. One drop a packet at 
Lombard street, and in twenty-four hours a fiiend 
in Cumbeiland gets it as fresh as if it came in 
ice. It is only like whispering through a long 
trompet But suppose a tube let down from the 
Booo, with yourMf at one end, and the,tnan at 
tfe other ; it would be some balk to ffie spirit of 
conversation, if you knew that the dialogue ex- 
changed with that interesting theoeophist would 
tske two or three revolutions of a higher luminaiy 
in its passage; Yet for au|^ I know, you may 
be some porssangs ni^er that primithre idea — 
Pistols man — than we in Eng^nd here have the 
hoDonr to reckon oursdves. 

Epistolaiy matter usually compriseth three 
topics ; news, sentiment, and puns. In the latp 
ter, I include aH non-seiious subjects; or sul>< 
JBcts serious in themsehres, but treated after my 
foshton, non-seriously.— And first, for news. In 
dbem the most desirable circumstance, I suppose, 
is thnt they shall be true. But what securi^ can 
I htne that what I now send you for truth, shall 
not before yon get it unaccountably torn into a 
be? For instance, our mutual firiend P. is at thb 
pneent writing— sqr Abio— in good healthy atnl 



enjoys a foir share of woridly reputation. Vou 
are glad to hear it This is natural and friendly. 
But at this present reading— your Jfmo — he may 
possibly be in the Bench, or going to be hanged, 
which in reason ou^t to abate something of your 
transport (i. e. at hearing he was well, &e.,) or 
at least considerably to modify it I am going 
to the play this evening, to have a laogh with 
Munden. You have no theatre, I think you told 
me, in your land of d — d realities. You natu- 
rally lick your lips, and envy me my felicity. 
Think but a moment, and you will correct the 
hatefol emotion. Why, it is Sunday mcuning 
with you, and 1823. This confusion of tenses, 
this grand solecism of two presenis, is in a degree 
common to all postage. But if I sent you word 
to Bath or the Devises, that I was expecting the 
aforesaid treat this evening, though at the moment 
you received the intelligence my full feast of frm 
would be over, yet there would be for a day or 
two after, as you would well know, a smack, a 
relish left upon my mental palate, which would 
give rational encouragement for you to foster a 
portion at least of the disagreeable passion, whkh 
it was in part my intention to produce. But ten 
months hence your envy or your sympathy would 
be as useless as a passion spent upon the dead. 
Not only does truth, in these long intervals, un- 
essence herMlfJ but (what is harder) one cannot 
venture a crude fiction for the fear that it may 
ripen into a truth upon the voyage. What a wild 
improbable banter I put upon you ^«ome three 
years since— of Will Wetherall having married 
a servant-maid ! I remember gravely consulting 
you how we were to receive her— for Will's wife 
was in no case to be rejected — and your no less 
serious replication in the matter; how tenderiy 
you advised an abstemious introdustion of literary 
topics before the lady, with a caution not to be too 
forward in bringing upon the carpet matters more 
within the sphere of her intelligence ; your de- 
liberate jud^nent, or rather wise suspension of 
sentence, how for jacks, and spits, and mops, 
could with propriety be introduced as subjects ; 
whether the conscious avoiding of all such mat- 
ters Ih discourse would not have a worse look 
than the taking of them casually in our way ; in 
what manner we should carry ourselves to our 
maid Becky, Mrs. William WetheraU being by; 
whether we should show more delicacy, and a 
truer sense of respect for Will's wife, by treating 
Becky with our customary chiding before her, or 
by an unusual deferential civility paid to Becky 
as to a person of great worth, but thrown by the 
caprice of fate into an humble station. There were 
Afficolties, I remember, on both sides, which you 
did me the favour to state with the precision of a 
lawyer, united to the tenderness d a friend. I 
laughed in my sleeve at your solemn pleading^ 
when lo ! while I was valuing myself upon tfais 
flam put upon you in New South Wales, the devil 
in England, jedous possibly of any lie-chBdreo 
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not his own, or woiking after my copy, has actu- 
ally instigated our friend (not three days since) 
to the commission of a matrimony, which I had 
only conjured up for your diversion. William 
Wetfaerall has married Mrs. Cotterel*s maid. But 
to take it in its truest sense, you will see, my dear 
F., that news from me must become history to 
you ; which I neither profess to write, nor indeed 
care much for reading. No person, under a di- 
Ytner, can with any prospect of veracity conduct 
a correspondence at such an arm*s length. Two 
prophets, indeed, might thus interchange intelli- 
gence with effect ; the epoch of the writer (Hab- 
bakuk) falling in with the true present time of the 
receiver (Daniel) ; but then we are no prophets. 

Then as to sentiment It fiires little better 
with that This kind of dish, above all, requires 
to be served up hot; or sent off in water-plates, 
that your friend may have it almost as warm as 
yourselC If it have time to cool, it is the most 
tasteless of all cold meats. I have often smiled 
at a oonoek of the late Lord C. It seems that 
travelling somewhere about Qeneva, he came to 
some pretty green spot, or nook, where a willow, 
or something, hung so fantastically and invitingly 
overastream — ^was it?— or a rock 7 — no matter — 
but the stillness and the repose, after a weary 
journey, His likely, in a languid moment €€ his 
lordship's hot restless life, so took his fancy, that 
be could imagine no place so proper, in the event 
of his death, to lay his bones in. This was all 
very natural and excusable as a sentiment, and 
shows his character in a very pleaamg light But 
when from a passmg sentiment it came to be an 
act; and when, by a positive testamentary dis- 
posal, his remains were actually carried all that 
way from England ; who was there, some despe- 
rate sentimentalists excepted, that did not ask the 
question, Why could not his lordship have found 
a spot as solitary, a nook as romantic, a tree as 
green and pendant, with a stream as emblematic 
to his purpose, in Surrey, in Dorset, or m Devon? 
CoDC^e the sentiment boarded up, freighted, 
•ntered at the Custom-House, (startling the tide- 
waiters with the novelty,) hc^sted into a ship. 
Conceive it pawed about and handled between 
the rude jests of tarpaulin ruffians — a thing of its 
delicate texture— the salt bilge wetting it till it 
became as vapid as a damaged lustring. Suppose 
it in material danger (mariners have some super- 
stition about sentiments) of being tossed over in 
a fresh gale to some propitiatory shark, (spirit of 
St Grothard, save us from a quietus so foreign 
to the deviser's purpose!) but it has happily 
evaded a fishy consunmiation. Trace it then to 
its lucky landing— at Lyons shall we say? — ^I 
have not the map before me— jostled upon four 
men's shoulders— baiting at this town— stopping 
to refresh at t'other village — ^waiting a passport 
here ; a license there; the sanction of the magis- 
tracy in this district; the concurrence of the 
eocMastics in that canton ; till at length it ar^ 



rives at its destination, tired out and jaded, from 
a brisk sentiment, into a feature of silly pride or 
tawdry senseless affectation. How few senti- 
ments, my dear F., I am afiraid we can set down, 
in the sailor's phrase, as quite sea-worthy. 

Lastly, as to the agreeable levities, whidi, 
though contemptible in bulk, are the twinkling 
oorpuscula which should irradiate a right friendly 
epistle— your puns and small jests are, I appre- 
hend, extremely circumscribed in their sphere 
of action. They are so far from a capacity of 
being packed up and sent beyond sea, they wifl 
scarce endure to be transported by hand from tins 
room to the next Their vigour is as tiie instant 
of their birth. Their nutriment for their brief 
existence b the intdlectual atmosphere of the by- 
standers : or this last, is the fine slime of Nilua-^ 
the melior ItUus, — whose maternal recipiency is 
as necessary as the lof paier to their equivocal 
generation. A pun hath a hearty kind of present 
ear-kissing smack with it; you can no more 
transmit it in its pristine flavour, than you <;an 
send a kiss. Have you not tried in some in- 
stances to palm off a yesterday's pun upon a 
gentleman, and has it answered? Not but it 
was new to his hearing, but it did not seem to 
come new fix)m you. It did not hitch in. It was 
like picking up at a village ale-house a two days 
old newspaper. You have not seen it before, but 
you resent the stale thing as an affiront 

This sort of merchandise above all requires a 
quick return. A pun, and its recognitory laugh, 
must be coinstantaneous. The one is the brisk 
lightning, the other the fierce thunder A mo- 
ment's interval, and the link is snapped. A pun 
is reflected from a friend's face as from a mirror. 
Who would consult his sweet visnomy, if the 
polished sur&ce were two or three minutes (not to 
speak of twelve-months, my dear F.) in giving 
back its copy ? 

I cannot image to mjrself whereabout you are. 
When I try to fix it, Peter WiUuns' island comes 
across me. Sometimes you seem to be in the 
Hades of Thieves. I see Diogenes prying among 
you with his perpetual fruitless lantern. What 
must you be willing by this time to give lor the 
sight of an honest man ! You must almost have 
forgotten how «oe look. And tell me, vrhat your 
Sydne3rites do? are they th**v*ng all day long? 
Merdfiil heaven ! what property can stand against 
such a depredation ! The kangaroos — ^your abo- 
rigines — do they keep their primitive simplicity 
un-Europe tainted, with those little short fore- 
puds, looking like a lesson fiamed by nature to 
the pickpocket! Many, for dividing into fobs 
they are rather lamely provided it priori; but if the 
hue and cry were once up, they would show as 
fiir a pair of hind-shifters as the expertest looo- 
moter in the colony. We hear the most impro- 
bable tales at this distance. Pray, is it true diat 
the young Spartans among you are bom with six 
fingers, which spoils their scanning! — It moat 
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look TCiy odd; but use reconciles. For their 
scansiony it is less to be regretted, for if they take 
it mto their heads to be poets, it is odds but they 
tarn out, the greater part of them, vile plagiarists. 
Is there muchdifiference tosee, too, between the son 
of a th**( and the grandson 7 or where does the 
taint stop? Do you bleach in three or in four 
generations 7 — I have many questions to put, but 
ten Delphic voyages can be made in shorter time 
than it will take to satisfy my scruples. Do you 
grow your own hemp? — ^What is your staple 
trader ezcluatveof the national profession, I mean? 
Tour lodumiths, I take it, are some of your great 
capitalists. 

I am insensibly chatting to you as familiarly as 
when we used to exchange good-morrows out of 
our old contiguous windows, in pump-&med Hare- 
ooart in the temple. Why did you ever leave that 
quiet comer ? — ^Why did I ? — ^with its complement 
of four poor elms, from whose smoke-dyed barks, 
the theme of jesting ruralists, I picked my first 
lady-birds! My heart is as diy as that spring 
sometimes proves in a thirsty August, when I re- 
vert to the space that is between us ; a length of 
passage enou^ to render obsolete the phrases of 
our EngKsh letters before they can reach you. But 
while I talk, I think you hear me, — ^thou^ts dally- 
ing with vain surmise — 

**Ayeme! while thee the was and sounding ihores 
Hold &r away." 

Come back, before I am grown into a very old 
man, so as you shall hardly know me. Come, 
before Bridget walks on crutches. Giris whom 
you left children have become sage matrons, while 
you are tanying there. The blooming Miss 

W r (you remember Sally W r) called 

upoo us yesterday, an aged crone. Folks, whom 
you knew, che off every year. Formeriy, I thoug|it 
that deaSk was wearing out, — I stood ramparted 
about vridi so many h«ilthy friends. The depar- 
ture of J. W., two springs back, corrected my 
dehiakm. Since then the old divorcer has been 
busy. If you do not make haste to return, there 
win be little left to greet you, of me, or mine. 



THE PRAISE OF CHIlfNET-SWEEPERS. 

I LKB to meet a sweep— understand me--not 
a grown sweeper— old chinmey-sweepers are by 
DO means attractive — but one of those tender no- 
vices, blooming through their first nigritude, the 
matCTnal washings not quite eSkced from the 
dieek — such as come forth with the dawn, or 
SQiDewfaat eaifier, with their little professional 
notes sounding like the peep peep of a young spar- 
row ; or liker to the matin laik should I pronounce 
them, m their aerial ascents not seldom anticipat- 
ing the sunrise 7 



I have a kindly yearning towards these dim 
specks — poor bioCs — innocent blacknesses— 

I reverence these young Africans of our own 
growth — these almost clergy imps, who sport their 
doth without assumption ; and from their little pul- 
pits, (the t<^ of chimneys,) in the nipping air of 
a December morning, preach a lesson of patience 
to mankind. 

When a child, what a mysterious pleasure it 
was to witness their operations ! to see a chit no 
bi^er than one's^self enter, one knew not by 
what process, into what seemed the fauces Avemi 
— ^to pursue him in imagination, as he went sound- 
ing on through so many darii stifling caverns, hor- 
rid shades ! — to shudder with the idea that ^'now, 
surely, he must be lost for ever !" — to revive at 
hearing his feeble shout of discovered daylight — 
and then (Oh fulness of delist) running out of 
doors, to come just in time to see the sable phe- 
nomenon emerge in safety, the brandished weapon 
of his art victorious like some flag waved over a 
conquered citadel ! I seem to remember having 
been told, that a bad sweep was once left in a 
stack with his brush, to indicate which way the 
wind blew. It was an awful spectade certainly ; 
not much unlike the old stage direction in Mac- 
beth, where the ** Apparition of a child crowned 
with a tree in his hand rises.** 

Reader, if thou meetest one of these small gen- 
try in thy eariy rambles, it b good to give him a 
penny. It b better to give him two-pence. If it 
be starving weather, and to the proper troubles of 
his hard occupation, a pair of kibed heels (no 
unusual accompaniment) be superadded, the de- 
mand on thy humanity will surdy rise to a tester. 

There is a composition, the groundwork of 
which I have understood to be the sweet wood 
*ydept sassafras. This wood, boiled down to a 
kind of tea, and tempered with an infiision of milk 
and sugar, hath to some tastes a delicacy beyond 
the China luxury. I know not how thy palate 
may relish it ; for myself^ with every deference to 
the judidous Mr. Read, who hath time out of 
mind kept open a shop (the only one he avers in 
London) for the vending of this " Wholesome and 
pleasant beverage," on the south side of Fleet 
street, as thou approachest Bridge street— fAe enly 
Salopian house — ^I have never yet adventured to 
dip my own particular lip in a basin of his com- 
mended ingredients — a cautious premonition to 
the dfiictorics constantly whispering to me, that 
my stomach must infallibly, with all due courtesy, 
decline it Yet I have seen palates, otherwise not 
uninstructed in dietetical degances, sup it up with 
avidity. 

I know not by what particular conformatioa of • 
the organ it happens, but I have always found that 
this compodtion is surprisingly gratifying to the 
palate of a young chimney-sweeper— whether the 
oily partides (sassafras is slightly deag^lou8) do 
attenuate and soften the fulignious concretions, 
which are sometimes found (in dissections) to ad- 
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here to the root of the moath in these unfledged 
practitioners ; or whether nature, sensible that she 
had mingled too much of bitter wood in the lot 
of these raw victims, caused to grow out of the 
earth her sassafras for a sweet lenitive— but so it 
is, that no possible taste or odour to the senses of 
a young diimney-sweeper can convey a ddicate 
excitement comparable to this mixture. Being 
penniless, they will yet hang their black heads 
over the ascending steam, to gratify one sense if 
possible, seemingly no less pleased than those 
domestic animals— cats — when they purr over a 
new-found sprig of valerian. There is something 
more in these sympathies than philosophy can in- 
culcate. 

Now albeit Mr. Read boasteth, not without 
reason, that his is the enly Salopian haute ; yet be 
it known to theo, reader — if thou art one who 
keepest what are called good hours, thou art haply 
ignorant of the fact — he hath a race of industrious 
imitators, who fixHU stalls, and under open sky, 
dispense the same savoury mess to humbler cus- 
tom's, at that dead time of the dawn, when (as 
extremes meet) the rake, reeling home from his 
midnight cups, and the hard-handed artisan leav- 
ing his bed to resume the premature labours of the 
day, jostle, not unfrequently to the manifest dis- 
concerting of the former, for the honours of the 
pavement It is the time when, in summer, be- 
tween the expired and the not yet relumined 
kitchen-fires, the kennels of our &ir metropolis 
give forth thor least satisfactory odours. The 
rake, who wisheth to dissipate bis e'er-night va- 
pours in more grateful coffee, curses the ungenial 
fume, as he passeth ; but the artisan stops to taste, 
and blesses the fragrant breakfast 

This is 8(doop — the precocious beib-woman*s 
dariing — ^the delight of the early gardener, who 
transports his smoking cabbages by break of day 
from Hammersmith to Covent^Garden*s famed 
piazzas — the delight, and, oh I fear, too often the 
envy, of the unpennied sweep. Him shouldest 
thou haply encounter, with his dim visage pendant 
over the grateful steam, regale him with a sumptu- 
ous basin, (it will cost thee but three half-pennies) 
and a slic» of delicate bread and butter (an added 
hal£>penny) — so may thy culinary fires, eased of 
the o^er-charged secretions from iby worse-placed 
hospitalities, curi up a lighter volume to the wel- 
kin — so may the descending soot never tamt thy 
costly well-ingredienced soups — ^nor the odious 
ciy, quick-reaching from street to street, of the 
j^td e/dmnefff invite the rattling engines from ten 
adjacent parishes, to disturb for a casual scintilla- 
tion thy peace and pocket ! 

I am by nature extremely susceptible of street 
aAonts ; the jeers and taunts of the populace ; the 
low-bred triumph ihey display over the casual 
trip, or splashed stocking of a gentleman. Yet 
can I endure the jocuhmty of a young sweep with 
something more than forgiveness. In the last 
winter but one, pacbg along Cheapeide with my 



accustomed precipitation when I walk westwudy 
a treacherous slide brought me upon my back in 
an instant I scrambled up with pain and riiame 
enough — ^yet outwardly trying to face it down, as 
if nothing had happened — when the roguish grin 
ofoneofthese young wits encountered me. There 
he stood, pointing me out with his dusky finger to 
the mob, and to a poor woman (I suppose his 
mother) in particular, till the tears for the exqm- 
siteness of the fim (so he thou^t it) woiked tfiem- 
selves out at the comers of his poor red eyes, rod 
from many a previous weeping, and soot-inflamed, 
yet twinkling through all with such a joy, s n atched 
out of desolation, that Hogarth — but Hogaitii 
has got him already (how could he miss him 7) in 
the March to Hnchley, grinning at the pye-man 
— ^there he stood, as he stands in the picture, irre- 
movable, as if the jest was to last for ever — ^with 
such a maximum of glee, and minimum of mis- 
chief, in his mirth — for the grin of a genuine sweep 
hath absolutely no malice in it — ^that I could have 
been content, if the honour of a gentleman might 
endure it, to have remained his butt and his 
mockery till midnight 

I am by theory obdurate to the seductiveness 
of what are called a fine set of teeth. Every 
pair of rosy lips (the ladies must pardon me) is 
a casket, presumably holding such jewels ; but, 
methinks, they should take leave to "aii" them 
as frugally as possible. The fine lady, or fine 
gentleman, who show me their teeth, show me 
bones. Yet must I confess, that from the mouth 
of a true sweep a display (even to ostentation) 
of those white and shining ossifications, stiikee 
me as an agreeable anomaly in manners, and aa 
allowable piece of foppery. It is, as when 

«A sable dood 
Turns forth hor silver lining on the mght" 

It is like some remnant of gentry not quite «&- 
tinct ; a badge of better days ; a hint of nobility : — 
and doubUcss, under the obscuring darkness and 
double ni^t of their foriom disguisement, often- 
times lurketh good blood, and gentle oonditkMia^ 
derived from lost ancestry, and a lapsed pedigree. 
The premature apprenticemits of these tender 
victims give but too much encouragement, I fear, 
to clandestine, and almost infantile abductions; 
the seeds of civility and true courtesy, so often 
discernible in these young grafts (not otiierwiae 
to be accounted for) plainly hint at some forced 
adoptions; many noble Rachels mourning for 
their children, even in our days, countenance the 
fact; the tales of fairy-spiriting may shadow a 
lamentable verity, and the recovery of the young 
Montagu be but a solitary instance of good for- 
tune, out of many irrepaiable and hopeless tfe- 
JUiaHoru, 

In one of the state-beds at Arund^-Castle, a 
few years since — ^under a ducal canopy — (that seat 
of the Howards is an object of curiosity to visiters, 
chiefly for its bede^ in which the Ute duke was 
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MpeckDy ft connoisseur)— encircled with curtains 
cf the ddicatest ciimson, with starry coronets in- 
woven — folded between a pair of sheets whiter 
and softer than the lap where Venus lulled Asc»> 
niiis— was (DscoTered by chance, after all methods 
of seaidi had fiukd, at noonday, &st asleep, a 
lost chimney-sweeper. The little creature, hav- 
ing Bomebow confounded his passage among the 
m l ii caci eii of those lordly chimnejrs, by some 
onknown aperture had a^ghted upon this mag- 
nifioait chamber ; and tired with his tedious ez- 
plofations, was unable to resist the delicious in- 
▼itaDM&t to repose which he there saw exhibited ; 
80 creeping between the sheets very quietly, laid 
Ins black head upon the pillow, and slept like a 
yoong Howard. 

Sach is the account given to the visiters at the 
Caslleb — But I cannot help seeming to perceive a 
eonfinnation of what I have just hinted at in this 
stoty. A hi|^ instinct was at work in the case, 
or I am mistaken. Is it probable that a poor child 
of that description, with whatever weariness he 
mi^ be visited, would have ventured, under 
soch a penalty as he would be tau^t to expect, 
ID uncover the sheets of a Duke's bed, and de- 
Eberalely to lay himself down between them, 
when the rug, or the carpet, presented an obvious 
conchy still far above his pretensions — is this 
probable^ I would ask, if the great power of 
nature, whidi I contend for, had not been mani<* 
fested within him, prompting to the adventure ? 
Donbdess this yoimg nobleman (for such my mind 
misg^Tes me that he must be) was allured by some 
nemofy, not amounting to full consciousness, 
of fais condition in infancy, when he was used to 
be 1^ by his mother, or his nurse, in just such 
flbeets as he there found, into which he was now 
but creeping back as into his proper hutmabtUoy 
and resting-place. — ^By no other theory, than by 
tins soitiment of a pre-ezistent state, (as I may 
call it,) can I explain a deed so venturous, and, 
indeed, upon any other system, so indecorous, in 
tins tender, but unseasonable sleeper. 

My pleasant fiiend Jem White was so im- 
prtascd with a belief of metamorphoses like this 
fieqnently taking place, that in some sort to re- 
verse the wrongs oT fortune in these poor change- 
fings, he instituted an annual feast of chimney- 
Bweepeia, at which it was his pleasure to officiate 
as host and waiter. It was a solemn supper held 
in Smithfteld, upon the yeariy return <i the fair 
of St. Bartholomew. Cards were issued a week 
befoce to Uie master-sweeps in and about the 
nHtropolis, confining the invitatation to their 
younger fiy. "Now and then an elderly stripling 
would get in among us, and be good-naturedly 
winked at; but our main body were infantry. 
I One unfortunate wi^t, indeed, who, relying upon 
I his dusky suit, had intruded himself into our 
party, but by tokens was providentially discovered, 
I m time, to be no diimney-sweeper, (all is not soot 
vbidi looks so,) was quoited out of the presence 



with universal indignation^ as not having on the 
wedding garment; but in general the greatest 
harmony prevailed. The ^ce chosen was a 
convenient spot among the pens, at the north side 
of the fair, not so far distant as to be impervious 
to the agreeable hubbub of that vanity; but 
remote enou^ not to be obvious to the interrup- 
tion of every gaping spectator in it The guests 
assembled about seven. In those little temporaiy 
parlours three tables were spread with napery, not 
so fine as substantial, and at every board a comely 
hostess presided with her pan of hissmg sausages. 
The nostrils of the young rogues dilated at the 
savour. Jambs White, as head waiter, had 
charge of the first table ; and myself, with our 
trusty companion Biood, ordinarily ministered to 
the other twa There was clambering and jost- 
ling, you may be sure, who should get at the first 
table — for Rochester in his maddest days could 
not have done the honours of the scene with more 
spirit than my friend. After some general expres- 
sion of thanks for the honour the company had 
done him, his inaugural ceremony was to clasp 
the greasy waist of old dame Ursula, (the fattest 
of the three,) that stood fiying and fretting, half- 
blessing, half-cursing " the gentleman," and im- 
print upon her chaste lips a tender salute, whereat 
the universal host would set up a shout that tore 
the conclave, while hundreds of 'grinning teeth 
startled the ni^t with their brightness. Oh it was 
a pleasure to see the sable younkers lick in tho 
unctuous meat, with his more unctuous sayings — 
bow he would fit the tit-bits to the puny mouths, 
reserving the lengthier links for the seniors — how 
he would intercept a morsel even in the jaws 
of some young desperado, declaring it ''must to 
the pan again to be browned, for it was not fit for 
a gentleman's eating" — ^how he would recommend 
this slice of white bread, or that |nece of kisnng- 
crust, to a tender juVenile, advising them all to 
have a care of cracking their teeth, which were 
their best patrimony, — how genteelly he would 
deal about the small ale, as if it were wine, naming 
the brewer, and protesting, if it were not good, 
he should lose their custom ; with a special recom- 
mendation to Mripe the lip before drinking. Then 
we had our toasts—" The King,"— the " Cloth,"— 
which, whether they understood or not, was equally 
diverting and flattering; — and for a crowning 
sentiment, which never failed, "May the Brush 
supersede the Laurel" All these^ and fifly other 
foncies, which were rather felt than comprehended 
by his guests, would he utter, standing upon 
tables, and pre&dng every sentiment with a 
"G^entleinen,give me leave to propose so and so," 
which was a prodigious comfort to those young 
orphans; every now and then stufiing into his 
mouth (for it did not do to be squeamish on these 
occasions) indiscriminate {neces of those reeking 
sausages, which pleased them mistily, and was 
the savouriest part, you may believe, of the enter> 
tainment. 
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<* Golden lids and kases moflt. 
At chuBney-tfweepera, come to duft" 

James Whitb is extinct, and with him these 
suppers have long ceased. He carried away with 
him half the fun of the world when he died— of 
mj worid at least His old clients look for him 
among the pens ; and, missing him, reproach the 
altersd feast of St Bartholomew, and the glory 
of Smithfield departed for ever. 



A COMPLAINT OF THE DECAT OF BEO- 
OAR8 IN THE METROPOLIS. 

The all-sweeping hesom of societarian refor- 
mation— your only modem Alcides* club to rid the 
tune of its abuses — is uplift with many-handed 
sway to extirpate the last fluttering tatters of the 
bugbear Mbndicitt from the metropolis. Scrips, 
wallets, bags — staves, dogs, and crutches — the 
whole mendicant fraternity with all their baggage 
are fest posting out of the puiiieus of this eleventh 
persecution. From the crowded crossing, fh>m the 
comers of streets and turning of alleys, the parting 
Genius of Beggary is ** with sighing sent** 

I do not approve of this wholesale going to 
work, this impertinent crusado, or bellum ad extern 
mbiaiumem, proclaimed against a species. Much 
good might be sucked from these Beggars. 

They were the oldest and the honourablest 
form cf pauperism. Their appeals were to our 
common nature ; less revolting to an ingenuous 
mind than to be a suppliant to the particular hu- 
mours or caprice of any fellow-creature, or set of 
fellow-creatures, parochial or societarian. Theirs 
were the only rates uninvidious in the levy, un- 
grudged in the assessment 

There was a dignity springing from the very 
depth of their desolation ; as to be naked is to be 
so much nearer to the being a man, than to go in 
lively. 

The greatest spirits have felt this in their re- 
verses; and when Dionyaus fhxn king tumed 
schoolmaster, do we feel any thing towards him 
but contempt? Could Vandyke have made a 
picture of him, swa3ring a femla for a sceptre, 
which would have aflTccted our minds with the 
same heroic pity, the same compassionate admi- 
ration, with whidi we regard his Belisarius beg- 
ging fer an obolum 7 Would the moral have been 
more graceful, more pathethic ? 

The Blind Beggar in the legend — ^the father of 
pretty Bessy— whose story doggrel rhymes and 
ale-house signs cannot so degrade or attenuate, 
but that some spariLs of a lustrous spirit will shine 
through the disguisements — ^this noble Elari of 
Cornwall (as indeed he was) and memorable 
sport of fortune, fleeing fixHn the unjust sentence 
of his liege lord, stript of all, and seated on the 
flowering green of Bethnal, with his more flresh 
and spimging daughter by his side, illumining his . 



rags and his beggary— would the child and parent 
have cut a better figure, doing the honours of a 
counter, or expiating their fallen condition upon 
the three-foot eminence of some sempstering sbop- 
board? 

In tale or history your Beggar is ever the just 
antipode to your King. The poets and romandcal 
writers, (as dear Margaret Newcastle would call 
them,) when they would most sharply and feel- 
ingly paint a reverse of fortune, never stop tiO 
they have brou^t down their hero in good earnest 
to rags and the wallet The depth of the descent 
illustrates the height he falls from. There is no 
medium which can be presented to the imaginatioQ 
without ofience. There is no breaking the fall. 
Lear, thrown from his palace, must divest him of 
his garments, till he answer "mere nature ;" and 
Cresscid, fallen from a prince's love, must extend 
her pale arms, pale with other whiteness than of 
beauty, supplicatmg lazar alms with bdl and dap- 
dish. 

The Lucian wits knew this very wdl: and, 
with a converse policy, when they would express 
scorn of greatness without the pity, they show us 
an Alexander in the shades cobbling shoes, or a 
Semiramis getting up foul linen. 

How woukl it sound in song, that a great mon- 
arch had declined his afiections upon the daughter 
of a baker! yet do we feel the imagmation at all 
violated when we read the '* true ballad,** where 
King Cophetua woos the beggar maid? 

Pauperism, pauper, poor man, are expressions 
of pity, but pity alloyed with contempt No one 
properly contemns a beggar. Povertf is a com- 
parative thing, and each degree of it b mocked by 
its "nei^ibour gricc." Its poor-rents and com- 
ings-in are soon summed up and told. Its pre- 
tences to property are almost ludicrous. Its pitiful 
attempts to save exdte a smile. Every scornful 
companion can wdgh his trifle bigger purse against 
it Poor man reproaches poor man in the streets 
with impolitic mention of his condition, his own 
being a shade better, while the rich pass by and 
jeer at both. No rascally comparative insults a 
Beggar, or thinks of wdghing purses with him. 
He is not in the scale of comparison. He is not 
under the measure of proper^. He confessedly 
hath none, any more than a dog or a sheep. No 
one twitteth him with ostentation above his means. 
No one accuses him of pride, or upbraideth him 
with mock humility. None jostle with him for 
the wall, or pick quarrels for precedency. No 
wealthy neighbour seeketh to eject him from his 
tenement No man sues him. No man goes to 
law with him. If I were not the independent 
gentleman that I am, rather than I would be a 
retainer to the great, a led captain, or a poor ida^ 
tion, I would choose, out of the delicacy and true 
greatness of my mind, to be a Beggar. 

Rags, which are the reproach of poverty, are 
the Beggar's robes, and graceful ins^nia 6C Ida 
profession, his tenure, hb full dress, the suit in 
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whidi h0 is expected to ahow himself in public 
He is uever out of the fiuhion, or limpeth awk- 
wildly behind it He is not requiied to put on 
court mouniing. He weareth all colours, fearing 
none. Hu costume hath undergone less change 
than the duaker's. He is the onl j man in the 
univecse who is not obliged to study appearances. 
The ups and downs of the world concern him no 
longer. He akne oontinueth in one stay. The 
price of stock or land a£fecteth him not The 
fluctuations of agricultural or commercial pros- 
perity touch him not, or at worst but change his 
customers. He is not expected to become bail or 
surety for any one. No man troubleth him with 
questioning his religion or politics. He is the 
only fiee man in the unirerse. 

The Mendicantsof this great city were so many 
of her nglits, her lions. I can no more spare them 
than I could the Cries of London. No comer of 
a street is complete without them. They are as 
indispensable as the Ballad Singer ; and in their 
picturesque attire as ornamental as the Signs of 
old London. They were the standing morals, 
emblems, mementos, dial-mottoe, the spital ser- 
mons, the books for children, the salutary checks 
and pauses to the hi^ and rushing tide c^ greasy 
dtixenry — 

" ^Look 

Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there." 

Abore all, those okl blind Tobits that used to line 
the wall of Lincob's-Inn Garden, before modem 
fostidiousness had expelled them, casting up their 
ruined orbs to catch a ray of pity, and (if possible) 
of light, with their fiiithful Dog Guide at their feet, 
— whither are they fled? or into what comers, 
blind as tfaemsdves, have they been driven, out of 
the wholesome air and sim-warmth? immersed 
between four walls, in what withering poor-house 
do they endure the penalty of double darkness, 
where the chink of the dropt half-penny no more 
consoles their foriom bereavement, for fimn the 
sound of the cheerful and hope-stirring tread of 
the passenger? Where hang their useless staves? 
and who will form their dogs?— Have the over- 
seen of St L caused them to be shot? or 

were they tied up in sacks, and dropt into the 

Thames, at flie suggestion of B ^ the mild 

Rector of 1 

Well foie the soul of unfostidious Vincent 
Bourne, most classical, and at the same time most 
Bng^Aj of the Latinists ! — ^who has treated of this 
human and quadrupedal alliance, this dog and 
man friendship, in the sweetest of his poems, the 
EfiUfkkm m Ckmmn,ot Dog»9 EjriUqth, Reader, 
peruse it; and say, if customary sights, which 
could call up such gentle poetry as this, were of a 
nature to do more harm or good to the moral sense 
cf the passengers through the daily thoroughfares 
cf a vast and busy metropolis. 

Pwnmii hie Iri reqoiesoo Ljeiscai, berilis, 
!>■■ nu, tnlala vigil ooloroaique seoecte, 
Dn CBOO iidus ; oec, me docente, tolebat. 



PrBteoso hinc atqna hiac bacido, per uaqoa loconan 
Incertam ezplorare vtam ; Bed fila teoutut, 
CtuflB dubkM regerent pomib, vestigia tuta 
Fixit inofi*enso greasu ; gelidumque sedile 
In nudo nactus saio, qu& pretereuntium 
Unda frequens confluxit, ibi miserisque tenebras 
Lamentis, noctemque oculia ploravit obortam. 
Ploravit nee fmstra ; obolun dedit alter et alter, 
Ctueis corda et mentem indiderat natarabenignan. 
Ad latui interea jacui sopitas herile, 
Yelmediis vigil inaomnis; ad herilia juaaa 
Aureaque atque animum arrectua, aeu firuatola anioft 
Porrezit aociaaque dapea, aeu kmga diet 
Tedia perpeasua, reditum aub nocte parabat. 
Hi mores hsc vita fuit, duro fata ainebant, 
Dum neque languebam mortia, nee uerte aenectl ; • 
Que tandem obrepait, veterique aatelUte cecum 
Orbavitdominum : priaci aed gratia facti 
Ne tota intereat, longoa delete per annoa, 
Exiguum hunc Iras tumulum de ceapite fedt, 
Etai inopaia, non ingrate munuacola deztre ; 
Carmine aignavitque brevi, doroinumque canemque 
Quod -memoret fidumque canem domiaumque benif^ 
num. 

Poor Inia' foithfiil wolMog here I lie. 

That wont to tend my old blind roaater^ iteps, 

His guide and guard : nor, while my aervie* lasted, 

Had heoccaaion for that ataff, with which 

He now goes pidiing out hia path in foar 

Over the highways and croaaings ; but would plant. 

Safe in the conduct of my (Hendly atring, 

A firm foot forward atill, till he had reach'd 

His poor seat on some atone, nigh where the tide 

Of paaaera by in tlnckest confiuence flow'd ; 

To whom wkh loud and paa ai ooa t e lamenta 

From mom to eve hia dark eatate he waiPd. 

Nor wail'd to all in vain : aome here and there. 

The weD-diapoaed and good, their pennaea gave. 

I meantime at hia feet obaequioua alept ; 

Not aU-asleep in sleep, but heart and ear 

PrickM up at his least motion ; to receive 

At his kind hand my customary crumba. 

And common portion in his feast of scraps ; 

Or when night warnM us homeward, tired and spent 

With our long day and tedious beggary. 

These were my manners, this my way of life, 
Till age and alow disease me overtook. 
And sever'd from my sightless maater'a side. 
But lest the grace of ao good deeds ahouU die, 
Through tract of years m mute oblivion lost, 
Thia alender tomb of turf hath Irus reared. 
Cheap monument of no ungrudging hand. 
And with short verse inscribed it, to atteat. 
In long and lasting union to attest. 
The virtues of the Beggar and his Dog. 

These dim eyes have in vain explored for some 
months past a well-known figure, or part of the 
figure, of a man, who used to glide his comely 
upper half over the pavements of London, wheel- 
ing along with most ingenious celerity upon a ma^ 
chine of wood, a spectacle to natives, to foreigners, 
and to children. He was of a robust make, with 
a florid, sailor-Uke complexion, and his head was 
bare to the storm and sunshine. He was a natural 
curiosity, a speculation to the scientific, a prodigy 
to the simple. The infant would stare at the 
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nu0Af man broa^t down to his own lerel. The 
common cripple would despise his own pusiUa- 
nimity, viewing the hale stoutness, and hearty 
heart, of this half-limbed giant Few but must 
have noticed him ; for the accident, which brou^t 
him low, took place during the riots of 1780, and 
he has been a groundling so long. He seemed 
earth-born, an Anteus, and to sudi in frosh vigour 
from the soil which he nei^iboured. He was a 
grand fragment; as good as an Elgin marble. 
The nature, which should have recruited his reft 
legs and thighs, was not lost, but only retired into 
fab upper parts, and he was half a Hercules. I 
hfard a tremendous voice thundering and growl- 
ing, as before an earthquake, and casting down 
my eyes, it was this mandrake reviling a steed 
that had started at his portentous appearance. 
He seemed to want but his just stature to have 
rent ^ offending quadruped in shivers. He was 
as the man-part of a Centaur, from which the horse- 
half had been cloven in some dire Lapithan con- 
troversy. He moved on, as if he could have made 
shift vrith yet half of the body-portion which was 
left him. The ot aubUme was not wanting ; and 
he threw out jret a jolly countenance upon the 
heavens. Forty-and-two years had he driven this 
outrof-door trade, and now that his hah: is grizzled 
in the service, but his good spirits no way im- 
paired, because he is not content to exchange his 
fr^ee air and exercise for the restraints of a poor- 
house, he is expiating his contumacy in one of 
those houses (ironically christened) of Correction. 
Was a daily spectacle like this to be deemed a 
nuisance, which called for legal interference to re- 
move 7 or not rather a salutary and a touching ob- 
ject to the passers-by in a great city ? Among her 
shows, her museums, and supplies for ever-gaping 
curiosity, (and what else but an accumulation of 
sights — endless si^ts — is a great city; or for 
what else is it desirable?) was there not room 
for one Lusus (not ^ahir<B, indeed, but) •^eciden- 
Hum ? What if in forty-and-two years' going 
about, the man had scraped together enough to 
give a portion to his child (as the rumour ran) of 
a few hundreds — whom had he injured 7 — whom 
had he imposed upon 7 The contributors had en- 
joyed their sight for their pennies. What if after 
bdng exposed all day to the heats, the rains, and 
the frosts of heaven--«huffling his ungainly trunk 
along in an elaborate and painful motion— 4ie was 
enabled to retire at night to enjoy himself at a club 
of his fellow cripples over a dish of hot meat and 
vegetables, as the charge was gravely brought 
against him by a clergyman deposing before a 
House of Commons* Committee — ^was this^ or was 
his truly paternal consideration, which (if a &ct) 
deserved a statue rather than a whipping-poet, and 
is inconsistent at least with the exaggeration of 
nocturnal orgies which he has been slandered 
with — a reason that he should be deprived of his 
chosen, harmless, nay edifying way d'life, and be 
oommittedin hoary age f(»r a sturdy vagabond? 



There was a Yorick once, whom it would not 
have shamed to hare sat down at the cripples' 
feast, and to have thrown m his benediction, aj, 
and his mite too, for a companionable s3rmboL 
*< Age, thou hast lost thy breed." 

Half of these stories about the prodigious fin%- 
tunes made by begging are (I verily beBere) 
misers* calumnies. One was much talked of in 
the public papers sometime since, and the usual 
charitable inferences deduced. A clerk in the 
bank was surprbed with the announcement of a 
five hundred pound legacy left him by a person 
whose name he was a stranger ta It seems tfiat 
in his daily moming-walka from Peckham (or 
some village thereabouts) where he lived, to his 
office, it had been his practice for the last twenty 
years to drop his hal(>pcnny duly into the bat of 
some blind Bartimcus, that sat begging alms by 
the way-side in the borough. The good old bc^ar 
recognised his daily benefactor by the voice only ; 
and, when he died, left all the amasnng of his 
alms (that had been half a century perhaps in the 
accumulating) to hb old bank friend. Was thb 
a story to purse up people's hearts, and pennies, 
against giving alms to the blind 7— or not rather a 
beautiful moral of well-directed charity on the one 
part, and noble gratitude on the other 7 

I sometimes wish I had been that bank clerk. 

I seem to remember a poor old grateful kind of 
creature, blinking, and looking up with hb no 
e3res in the son — 

Is it possible I could have steeled my purse 
against him 7 

Perhaps I had no small change. 

Reader, do not be frightened at the hard words^ 
imposition, impoeture-~gipe, and ask no quesHons, 
Cast thy bread upon the waters. Some have un- 
awares (like thb bank derk) entertained angels. 

Shut not thy purse-stiings always against 
painted dbtress. Act a charity sometimes. When 
a poor creature (outwardly and visibly such) 
comes before thee, do not stay to inquire whether 
the ** seven small children," in whose name he 
implores thy assistance, have a veritable existence. 
Knke not into the boweb of unwelcome truth, to 
save a half^penny. It b good to believe him. If 
he be not all that he pretendeth, give, and under a 
personate &ther of a family, thmk (if thou pleasest) 
that thou hast relieved an indigent bachelor. 
When they come with their counterfeit looks^ 
and mumping tones, think them players. Yoa 
pay your money to see a comedian feign these 
thhigs, which, concerning these poor people, thoa 
canst not certainly tell whedier they are feigned 
ornot 



A DISSERTATION UPON ROAST FIG. 

Mankind, says a Chinese manuscript, wfaidi 
my friend M. was obliging enough to read and 
explain to me, for the first seventy thousand ages 
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•te tb» meat raw, clawing or bitmg it horn the 
Irnng aninal, jost aa they do in Ahynmia to this 
day. Thia period ia not obacurely hinted at by 
their gieat Confbdoa in the aeoond chapter of hie 
Mundane Motationa, where he deaignatea a kind 
of golden age by the term Cho-ftng, literaDy the 
eook>a faolyday. The mannacript goea on to aay, 
that the ait of roaatin^ or rather broilmg, (which 
I take to be the elder brother,) waa accidentally 
dbeo^rered in the manner following^ The awine- 
had, Ho-ti, having gone out into the wooda one 
Buniin^ aa hia manner waa, to collect maat ibr 
hia hoi^i, left hia cottage in the care of hia eldest 
aon Bo4x>^ a great lubbeily boy, who being fond 
of playing with fire, aa yoonkera of his age com- 
monly are, let aome aparka eecape into a handle 
of atraw, whidi kindling quickly, spread the con- 
flagratioa orer ereiy part of their poor manaion, 
tiD it waa rednced to aahea. Together with the 
cottage, (a aocry ante^nvian make-ahift of a bnfld- 
ing, yoa may think it,) vrh»t waa of much more 
importance, a fine litteir of new-fiuiowed piga, 
no leaa than nine in number, periahed. Ch^ 
|agi have been eateemed a hurary all over the 
Eaat fiom the remoteat perioda that we read o£ 
Bo-bo waa in the utmoet conatematioii, aa you 
may think, not ao mnch for the aake of the tene- 
ment, which hia fiither and he could easily build 
up again with a few dry branches, and the labour 
of an hour or too, at any time, aa for the loss of 
tfaep^ WfaflebewaathmkingwhatheahouM 
aay to his fiither, and wiingpng hts handa over 
the amoking remnanta of one of thoae untimely 
iofleren, an odour aaaailed hia noetrila, unlike 
anyacentwhidi he had before experienced. What 
could it proceed fiom ? — not firom the burnt cot- 
tage— 4ie had ameh that arneU before — indeed thia 
waa by no meana the first accident of the kind 
which had occurred through the negligenoeof thia 
unlucky yoong firebrand. Much leaa did it re- 
aemble that of any known herb, weed, or flower. 
A premooifeoiy moiatftning at the same time over- 
flowed Us n^her lip. He knew not what to 
think. He next atooped down to feel the pig^ 
ifthevewereanyaignaof lifeinit He burnt hia 
fiogeta, and to cool them he applied them in hia 
booby foahien to hia month. Some of the cmmba 
of the aoorcfaed akin had come away with hia 
fmgera, and for the first time in hia life (in tbe 
woridPa Kfe indeed, for before him no man had 
known it) he taate d eraekUn g I AgainhefeHand 
finbled at the pig. It did not bum him so much 
now, stHl be licked his fingers from a aort of habit 
The truth at length broke into hia alow under- 
atamdiBg^ that it waa the pig that ameltao^and 
the pig diat taated so delicioua; and, aurrendering 
himMif op to the new4>otn pleaaure, he foil to 
tearing op whole handfiila of the acordied akin 
with the fleah next it, and waa cramming it down 
his throat in hia beastly fiuhion, when his aire 
entered amid the amolung raftms, armed with 
ntnbolofy eodgely and findmg how affiira atood, 
8 



began to rain blows upon the young rogne^ 
shoulders, aa thick aa hail-atones, wh^ Bo-bo 
heeded not any more than if they had been fliea. 
The tickling pleaaure, which he experienced in 
hia lower regiona, had rendered him quite calloua 
to any inoonvenienoea he might feel in tiKMO 
remote quaitera. His fiither might lay on, but 
he could not beat him from hu pig, till he had 
fidrly made an end of it, when, becoming a little 
more aenaible of hia situation, something like the 
fdlowing dialogue ensued. 

''You graceless whelp, what have you got 
there devouring ? Is it not enou^ that you have 
burnt me down three houses with your do^a 
tricks, and be hanged to you, but you muat be 
eating fire, and I know not ndiat— what have you 
got there, I aay?** 

''Oh fiUher, the pig, the pig, do come and taate 
how nice the burnt pig eats.** 

The ears of Ho-ti tinned with horror. He 
cursed his son, and he cursed himself that ever 
he ahould beget a son that should eat burnt pig. 

Bo-bo, whoee scent was wonderfiilly sharpened 
aince morning, aoon raked out another pig, and 
&iily rending it asunder, thrust the lesser half by 
main force into the fists of Ho-ti, still shouting 
out "Eat, eat, eat the burnt pig, fiitfier, only taste 
— Oh Lord," — with auch-like barbaroua ejacuk- 
tiona, cramming all the while aa if he would 
choke; 

Ho-ti trembled every joint while he graaped 
the abominable thing, wavering whether he should 
not put his son to death for an unnatural young 
monster, when the crackling scorching his fingers, 
aa it had done hia aon's, and applying the aame 
remedy to them, he in his turn tasted of its flavour, 
which, make what aour moutha he would for a 
pretence, proved not altogether disi^eaatng to him. 
In ooncluaion (for the manuscript here ia a littlo 
tedious) both father and son fidrly sat down to 
the meaa, and never left 00*1111 they had deapatdied 
all that renuuned of the litter. 

Bo-bo waa atrictly enjoined not to let the aecret 
escape, for the neighboura would certainly have 
atoned them for a couple of abominable wretchea, 
who could think of improving upon the good meat 
which God had sent them. Neverthdeas, strange 
stories got about It waa observed that Ho-ti'a 
cottage waa burnt down now more frequently' 
than ever. Nothing but firea from thia time fop- 
ward. Some would break out in broad day, 
othera in the ni^t-time; Aa dten as the sow 
fiorowed, so sure waa the house of Ho-ti to be 
in a bhoe; and Ho-ti himael^ which waa the 
more remarkaUe, matead of chaatismg his son, 
seemed to grow more indulgent to him than ever. 
At length they were watched, the terrible myatery 
discovered, and fother and aon summoned to take 
their trial at Pekm, then an inconsiderable aasize 
town. Evidence waa given, the obnoxkma food 
itaelf produced in court, and verdict about to be 
pronounced, when the foreman of the jury b^ged 
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that lome of the burnt pig, of which the culprits 
stood accused, might be handed into the box. He 
handled it, and they all handled it, and burning 
their fingers, as Bo-bo and his father had done 
before them, and nature prompting to each of 
them the same remedy, against the face of all the 
&cts, and the clearest chaige which judge had 
ever given, — to the surprise of the whole court, 
townsfolk, strangers, reporters, and all present- 
without leaving the box, m any manner of con- 
sultation whatever, they brought in a simultaneous 
verdict of Not Guilty. 

The judge, who was a shrewd fellow, winked 
at the manifest iniquity of the decision; and, 
when the court was dismissed, went privily, and 
bou^t up all the pigs that could be had for love 
or mcmey. In a few days his Icnrdship's town- 
house was observed to be on fire. The thing 
took wing, and now there was nothing to he seen 
but fires in every direction. Fuel and pigs grew 
enormously dear all over the district The in- 
surance oflices one and all shut up shop. People 
built slitter and slitter every day, until it was 
feared that the very science of architecture would 
in no long time be lost to the world. Thus this 
custom of firing houses continued, till in process 
of time, says my manuscript, a sage arose, like 
our Locke, who made a discovery, that the flesh 
of swine, or indeed of any other animal, mi^t 
be cooked (Miml, as they called it) without the 
necessity of consuming a whole house to dress it 
Then first began the rude form of a gridiron. 
Roasting by the string, or spit, came in a centuiy 
or two later, I forget in whose dynasty. By sudi 
skiw degrees, concludes the manuscript, do the 
most useful, and seemingly the most obvious arts, 
make their way among mankind. 

Without placing too implicit fiiith in the ac- 
count above given, it must be agreed, that if a 
worthy pretext for so dangerous an experiment 
as setting houses on fire (especially in these days) 
oould be assigned in favour of any cuUnaiy ob- 
ject, that pretext and excuse mi^t be found in 

ftOAST PIG. 

Of all the delicacies in the whole nrnndus edj- 
MUt, I will maintain it to be the most delicate— 



I speak not of your grown porkers — thmgs be- 
tween (ng and pork — ^those hobbydehoys — but a 
young and tender suckling — under a moon old — 
guiltless as yet of the sty — with no original speck 
of the amor immundiHct, the hereditary feiling of 
the first parent yet manifest — his voice as yet not 
broken, but something between a childish treble, 
and a grumble — the mild fore-runner, or prolu- 
diiMn, cl a grunt 

He mutt be roasted. I am not ignorant that 
our ancestors ate them seethed, or boiled— but 
what a sacrifice x>f the exterior tegument! 

There is no flavour comparable, I will contend, 
to that of the crisp, tawny, wdl-watdied, not 
oftatfou^ craekUngt as it is well called— (be 



very teeth are invited to theh* share dihe pie 
at this banquet in overcoming tbe coy, brittle re- 
sistance — ^with the adhesive oleaginous— Oh call k 
not fat — but an indefinable sweetness growing op 
to it — the tender blossoming of fiit — fet cropped 
in the bud — taken in the shoot — in the first imuv 
cence— the cream and quintessence of the diild- 

pig's yet pure food 4he lean, no lean, but a 

kind of animal manna— or, rather, fat and lean 
(if it must be so) so blended and running into 
each other, that both together make but one afl»- 
brosial result, or common substance. 

Behold him, while he is doing — it seemeth 
rather a refreshing warmth, than a scorching heat, 
that he is so passive ta How equably he tw ii ieth 
round the string ! — ^Now he is just done. To see 
the extreme sensibility of that tender age, he hath 
wept out his pretty eyes— radiant jdlies— ehooC- 
ing stars — 

See him in the dish, his second cradle, bow 
meek he Ueth ! — ^wouldst tiiou have had thb mno- 
cent grow up to the grossness and indodfity 
which too often accompany maturer swinehood 7 
Ten to one he would hkve proved a glutton, a 
sloven, an obstinate, disagreeable animal — wal- 
lowing in all manner of filthy oonversatioii — 
fiom these sins he is happily snatdied away — 

" Ere sin could Might, pr sorrow fade, 
Death came with timely care**— 

his memory is odoriferous — no down corsetfa, 
while his stomach half rejecteth, the rank bacon 
— ^no coalheaver bdteth him in reeking sausages 
—he hath a feir sepulchre in the grateful stomadi 
of the judidous epicure — and for such a tomb 
might be content to die. 

He is the best of Sapors. Pine-apple is great 
She is indeed aknost too transcendent — a delight, 
if not sinful, yet so like to sinning, that really a 
tender-consdenced person would do well to pause 
— too ravishing for mortal taste, she woundeth 
and excoriateth the lips that approach her— like 
lovers' kisses, she biteth — she is a pleasure bor- 
dering on pain from the fierceness and insanity 
of her relish— but she stoppeth at the palate — 
she meddleth not with the appetite— and tibe 
coarsest hunger might barter bier consistently Ibr 
a mutton-chop. 

Pig— let me speak his praise— is no less pro- 
vocative of the appetite, than he b satisfectoiy 
to the criticalness of the censorious palate. The 
strong man may batten on him, and the weakfiog 
refuseth not his mild juices. 

Unlike to mankind's mixed characters, a bun- 
dle of virtues and vices, inexplicably intertwisted^ 
and not to be unravelled without hazard, he is— 
good throughout No part of him is better or 
worse than another. He hdpeth, as &r as hie 
little means extend, all around. HO is the loaat 
envious of banquets. He is all neighbours' fare. 

I am one of those who finedy and ungrudgpig^ 
impart « share of the good things of tiiis fib 
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whidi ftll to their lot (few as nuiie are in this 
kind) to a friend. I protest I take as great an 
interest in my friend's pleasures, his rdishes, and 
proper satisfactions, as in mine own. — " PreseDts,** 
I often say, *'endear Absents." Hares, pheas- 
ants, partridges, snipes, barn-door chickeos, (those 
<*tanie villatic ibwl,") capons, pkyrers, himwn, 
hands of ojTsters, I dispense as freely as I re- 
ceive than. I lore to taste them, as it were, 
upon the tongue of my friend. But a stop mast 
be put somewhere. One would not,fike Lear, 
"give eveiy thing." I make my stand upoo pig. 
Methinks it is an ingratitude to the Giver of all 
good flavours, to eztra^omidliate, or send out 
of the house, slightingly, (under pretext of fiieod- 
dnp, or I know not what,) a blessing so particu- 
larly adapted, predestined I may say to mynndi- 
vidual palate — it argues an insensibility. 

I remember a touch of conscience in this kind 
at school My good old aunt, who never parted 
from me at the end of a holyday without stuffing 
a sweetmeat, or some nice thing into my pocket, 
had dismissed me one day with a smoking plum- 
cake, fresh from the oven. In my way to sdiool 
(it was over London bridge) a gray-headed old 
beggar saluted me (I have no doubt at this time 
of day that he was a counterfeit) I had no 
pence to console him with, and in the vanity of 
selMenial, and the very coxcombry of charity, 
Bcfaoolbqy-like^ I made him a present oi^— the 
whole cake! I walked on a little^ buoyed up, 
as one is on such occasions, with a sweet eooth- 
mg of sdf-satisfection ; but before I had got to 
the end of the bridge, my better fedings returned, 
and I burst into tears, thinking how ungratefril 
I had been to my good aunt, to go and give her 
good f^ away to a stranger, that I had never 
seen before, and iHk> might be a bad man for 
Bug^ I knew; and then I thou^ of the pleasure 
my aunt would be taking that I — I myself^ and 
not another — would eat her nice cake— and what 
riioald I say to her the next time I saw her— how 
nan^i^ I was to part with her pretty present — 
and the odour of that spicy cake came badi upon 
my recollection, and the pleasure, and the curiosity 
I had taken in seeing her make it, and her joy 
when she sent it to the oven, and how disap- 
pointed she would feel that I had never had a bit 
of it in my mouth at last — and I blamed my im- 
pertinent spirit of alms-giving, and outpof-place 
hypocrisy of goodness, and above all I wished 
never to see the fiu» again of that insidious, good- 
fir-nothing, old, gray impostor. 

Our ancestors were nice in their method of 
saoifidng these tender victims. We read of pigs 
wfaipt to death with something of a shock, as we 
hear of any other obsolete custom. The age of 
^sdpline is gone by, or it would be curious to 
inquire (in a pluloeophical lig|it merely) what ef> 
feet thb process mi^t have towards intenerating 
and dulcifying a substance, naturally so mild and 
dnlcet as the flesh of young pigs. It looks like 




violet 



xeK we sn owio do eaiMmSi 
the inhumanity, how we ceo- 
of thepraotioei Iti 



an hypothesis, argued upon by the 

when I was at StOmees,and 

with much learning and pleasantry 

Whether, supposing that the 

a pig who obtained his death by whip- 

upon the palate of a man more intense 

poas&le suffering we can conceive in 

is man justified in using that method 

the animal to death?" I forget the 



EUs sauce should be considered. Decidedly, 
a few bread crumbs, done up with hb liver and 
brains, and a dash of mild sage. But, banish, 
dear Mrs. Cook, I beseech you, the whole onion 
tribe. Barbecue your whole hogs to your palate^ 
steep them in shalots, stuff them out with planta- 
tions of the rank and guilty garlic : you cannot 
poison them, or make them stronger than they 
are— but ooosider, Ae is a weakling— a flower. 



A BACHELOR'S COMPLAINT OF THE BE- 
HATIOUR OF MARRIED PEOPLE. 

As a sinf^e man, I have spent a good deal of 
my time in noting down the infirmities of mar- 
ried people, to console myself for those superior 
pleasures, wfakh they tell me I have lost by re- 
maining as I am. 

I cannot say that the quarrels of nken and their 
wives ever made any great impression upon me^ 
or had much tendency to strengthen me in those 
anti-social resolutions, which I took up long ago 
upon more substantial considerations. What 
oftenest ofiends me at the houses of married peiw 
sons where I visit, is an error of quite a difierent 
description ;— it is that they are too loving. 

Not too loving neither : that does not explain 
my meaning. Besides, why should that ofiend 
me? Thevery act of separating themselves fimn 
the rest of the world, to have the fiiller enjoyment 
of each other's society, impUes that they prefer 
one another to all the vrorld. 

But what I complam of is, that they carry this 
preference so undisguisedly, they perk it up in the 
hces of us sin^e people so shamelessly, you can- 
not be in their company a moment without being 
made to feel, by some indirect hint or open avowal, 
that you are not the object of this preference. Now 
there are some things which give no ofience, while 
implied or taken for granted merely; but ex- 
pressed, there is much ofience in them. If a man 
were to accost the first homely-featured or plain- 
dressed young woman of his acquaintance, and 
tell her bluntly, that she was not handsome or 
rich enougli for him, and he could not marry her. 
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he would deserre to be kicked for his 01 manners ; 
jet no leas ia implied in the fact, that having 
aocen and opportunity of putting the question to 
her, he has never yet thought fit to do it The 
young woman understands this as dearly as if it 
were put into words ; but no reasonable young 
woman would think of making this the ground 
of a quarreL Just as little ri^t have a married 
couple to tell me by speeches, and looks that are 
scarce less plain than speeches, that I am not the 
happy man, — the lady's choice. It is enough 
that I know I am not: I do not want this per- 
petual reminding. 

The display of superior knowledge or riches 
may be made sufficiently mortifjring; but these 
admit of a palliative. The knowledge which is 
brou^t out to insult me, may accidentally im- 
prove me; and in the rich man's houses and 
pictures, his parks and gardens, I have a tem- 
porary usufruct at least But the display of 
manrted happiness has none of these palliatives : 
It is throughout pure, unrecompensed, unqualified 
insult 

Marriage by its best title is a monopoly, and 
not of the least invidious sort It b the cunning 
of most possessors of any exclusive privilege to 
keep their advantage as much out of sight as 
possible, that their less fiivoured nei^^ibours, see- 
ing httle of the benefit, may the less be disposed to 
question the right But these married monopolists 
thrust the most obnoxious part of their patent 
into our &ces. 

Nothing is to me more distasteful than that 
entirB complacency and satis&ction whidi beam 
in the countenances of a new-married couple, — 
in that of the lady particulariy : it tells you, that 
her lot is disposed of in this world ; that you can 
have BO hopes of her. It is true, I have none ; 
nor wished either perhaps; but this is one of those 
truths which ou^t, as I said before, to be taken 
fer granted, not expressed. 

The excessive airs which those people give 
themselveB, founded on the ignorance of us un- 
married people, would be more offensive if they 
were less irrationaL We will allow them to 
anderstand the mysteries bdonging to their own 
craft better than we who have not had the happi- 
ness to be made free of the company : but tiikr 
arrogance is not content within these limitB. If a 
■in^ person presume to offer his opinion in their 
presence, though upon the most nidifierent sub- 
ject, he is immediately silenced as an incompetent 
person. Nay, a young married lady of my ac- 
quaintance, who, the beet of the jest was, had 
not changed her condition above a fortnight be- 
fore, m a question on which I had the mii^rtune 
to diflfer fiom her, respecting the properest mode 
of breedmg oysters for the London market, had 
the assurance to ask with a sneer, how sudi an 
old badwlor as I could pretend to know any 
thing about such matters. 

But what I have spoken of hitherto is nothing 



to the airs vrhich these creatures give themselves 
when they come, as they generally do, to have 
children. When I consider how little of a larilj 
children are,— that every street and Mind aUej 
swarms with them,— that the poorest people oom- 
monly have them in most abundance, — ^tfaat tiieie 
are few marriages that are not blest with at least 
one of these bargains — how often they turn oat 
in, and defeat the fond hopes of their pareitfa, 
taring to vicious courses, which end in povertf , 
disgrace, the gallows, &c^— I cannot for my tte 
ten what cause for pride there can possibly be in 
having them. If they were young fdxBnixes, in- 
deed, that were bom but one in a year, there 
might be a pretext But vrhen they axe so oon- 
mon — 

I do not advert to the insolent merit which 
they assume with their husbands on these occa- 
sions. Let them look to that But why wt^ 
who are not their natural-bom subjects, should 
be expected to bring our spices, mynh, and in- 
cense,— our tribute and homage of admiratioii,— 
I do not see. 

''Like as the arrows in the hand of the giant, 
even so are the young children :" so says £b ex- 
cellent office in our Prayer-Book appointed for 
the diurcfaing of women. ** Happy is the man 
that hath his quiver full of them :" so say I ; but 
then dont let him discharge his quiver upon us 
that are weaponless ; — ^let them be arrows, but 
not to gall and stick us. I have generally ob- 
served that these arrows are double-headed; they 
have too forks, to be sure to hit with one or the 
other. As for instance, where you come into a 
house which is full of children, if you happen to 
take no notice of them (you are thinking of some- 
thmg ebe, periiaps, and turn a deaf ear to their 
innocent caresses) you are set down as untract- 
able, morose, a hater of children. On the odier 
hand, if you find them more than usually en- 
gaging,— 4f you are taken with their pretty man- 
ners, and set about in earnest to romp and play 
with them, some pretext or other is sure to be 
found for sending them out of the room; they are 

too noisy or boisterous, or Mr. does not 

like chfldren. With one or other of these foriLS 
the arrow is sure to hit you. 

I could forgive their jealousy, and dispenae 
vrith toying with their brats, if it gives them any 
pain; but I thmk it unreasonable to be called 
upon to love them, where I see no occasion, — to 
knre a whxAe family, perhaps eight, nine, or ten, 
indiscriminately, — to love all the pretty dears, be- 
cause children are so engaging. 

I know there is a proveib, *'Love me, kyve 
my dog :" that is not alvrays so veiy practicable, 
particulariy if the dog be set upon you to teaae 
you or snap at you in sport But a dog, or a 
lesser thing,— any inanimate substance, as a keep- 
sake, a watch or a rin^ a tree, or the (dace whm 
we last parted when my firiend went avray upon 
a long absence, I can make shift to love^ becaose 
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I Joielua^ and any tlii]^ that rambidB me of him ; 
pnfidfld it be in its nature indifierent, and apt to 
mmn whatever hue ftncy can gpre it But chil- 
itm iiave a leal character and an eesential being 
of thmaehrca: they are amiable or unamiable 
f§rm! I mat love or hate them as I aee cauee 
6r cite in their qnalitiea. A child's nature is 
too Mnooi a thing to admit of its being regarded 
If a mere appendage to another being and to be 
lofed or hated aooordin|^y ; they.stand with me 
opoa their own stod^ as much as men and women 
da Oh! but yon will say, sure it is an attractive 
ago^— there is aomething in the tender years of 
iofaiej thrt of itself charms us. That is the 
veiy reason why I am more nice about them. 
Ifaww thrt a sweet ch3d is the sweetest thing in 
aatmc^ not even eicepting the ddicate creatures 
vlaGfabear theon ; but the prettier the kind of a 
ttiagi% the more desirable it is that it should be 
piettf of its kind. One daisy diflen not much 
fioBi another m glory ; but a violet should look 
■ad floefl the daintiest I was always rather 
i^aeuniflh in my women and children. 

Bat this is not the worst : one must be admitted 
JDlo their frmOiaiity at least, before they can com- 
plun of inattention. It implies visits, and some 
kindofinterooarse. But if the husband be a man 
with whom 70U hare lived on a fiiendly footing 
bdbie marriage, — if you did not come in on the 
wife^ side,~-tf you did not sneak into the house 
io her train, but were an old fiiend in ftst habits 
of BtmiBcy before their courtship was so much 
if chooght on, — look about you— your tenure is 
pncaiioos— before a twdvemooth shall roll over 
jovr head, you shall find your old firiend grad- 
mBj grow ODol and altered towards you, ami at 
kit eeek of^portunities of breaking with you. I 
kve searoe a married fiiend of my acquaintance, 
vpoD whose firmfoith I can rely, whose firiendship 
^ not commence after the period of hit marriage. 
With some limitations they can endure that ; but 
that the good man should have dared to enter into 
a solenm league of fiiendship in which they were 
not consulted, though it happened before they 
kaew him, — before they that are now man and 
wife ever met, — this is intolerable to them. Every 
kog fiiiNidflfaip, every old authentic intimacy, 
Dsit be brought into their office to be new stamp- 
ed with their currency, as a sovereign prince calls 
IB the good old money that was oxned in some 
reign before he was bom or thought o^ to be new 
Diiked and minted with the stamp of his author- 
i^, before he will let it pass current in the world. 
Ton may guess what luck generally befiills such 
a nisty piece of metal as I am in these new minU 

Innnmeral]3e are the ways which they take to 
iosolt and worm yoa out of their husband's con- 
fidence. Laugjhing at all you say with a kind of 
vender, as if you were a queer kind of fellow that 
■id good things, hut on oddity^ is one of the ways ; 
-Hh^ have a particular kind of stare for the pur- 



pose ;—4ill at last the husband, who used to d^er 
to your judgment, and would pass over some ex- 
crescences of understanding and manned for the 
sake of a general vein of observation (not quite 
vulgar) which he perceived in you, begins to sus- 
pect whether you are not altogether a humorist, — 
a fellow well enough to have consorted with in his 
bachelor days, but not quite so proper to be in* 
traduced to ladies. This may be called the stating 
way ; and is that which has ofteneet been put in 
practice against me. Then there is the exagge* 
rating way, or the way of irony : that is, where 
they find you an object of especial regard with 
thdr husband, who is iKyt so easily to be shaken 
from the lastmg attachment founded on esteem 
which he has conceived towards you; by never- 
qualified ezaggemtions to cry up all that you say 
or do, till the good man, who understands wdl 
enou^ that it is all done in compliment to him, 
grows weary of the debt of gratitude which is due 
to so much candour, and by relaxing a little on 
his part, and taking down a peg or two in his 
enthusiasm, sinks at length to that kindly level 
of moderate esteem, — ^that ** decent afibction and 
complacent kindness" towards you, where she 
herself can join in sympathy with him without 
much stress and violence to her sincerity. 

Another way (for the ways they have to ac- 
complish so desirable a purpose are infinite) is, 
with a kind of iimooent simplicity, continually to 
mistake what it was which first nUde their hus- 
band fond of you. If an esteem for sometiung 
ezcdlent m your motal character was that which 
riveted the diain vduch she is to break, upon any 
imaginary discovery of a want of poignancy in 
your conversation, she vrill cry, "I thon^ my 
dear, you described your fiiend, Mr. , as 

a great wit" If; on the other hand, it was for 
some supposed charm in your conversation that 
he first grew to like you, and was content for this 
to overtook some trifling irregularities in your 
moral deportment, upon the first notice of any of 
these she as readily exclaims, <<This, my dear, is 

your goodMr. ,** One good lady whom 

I took the liberty of expostulating with for not 
showing me quite so much respect as I thou^ 
due to her husband's old friend, had the candour 
to confess to me that she had often heard Mr. 

speak of me before marriage, and that 

she had conceived a great desire to be acquainted 
with me, but that the sig|it of me had very much 
disappointed her expectations ; for fiomiier hus- 
band's representations of me, she had formed a 
notion that die was to see a fine, tall, officer-like 
looking man, (I use her very words;) the very 
reverse of which proved to be ^ truth. This 
was candid ; and I had the civility not to ask her 
in return, how she came to pitch iqpon a standard 
of personal accomplishments for her husband's 
fiiends which difiered so much fiom his own ; for 
my friend's dimensions as near as possible ap- 
proximate to mine; he standuig five feet 6fe in 
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hit ihoet, m which I have the advantage of faim 
by about half an inch ; and he no more than my- 
■elf ^Kihidng any indications of a martial char- 
acter in his air or ooontenanoe. 

These are some of the mortifications which I 
have «Moimtered in the absurd attempt to visit 
at their houses. To enumerate them all would 
be a vain endeavour: I shall therefore just glance 
at the very common impropriety of which married 
ladies are guilty,— of treating us as if we were 
their husbands, and vice ver$a, I mean, when 
they use us with &miliarity, and their husbands 
with ceremony. TeMiaeea, for instance, kept me 
the other night two or three hours beyond my 
usual time of supping, while she was fi-etting he- 
Mr. did not come home till the 



OjTSters were all spoiled, rather than she would be 
guilty of the unpoliteness of touching one in his 
absence. This was reversing the point of good 
manners : for ceremony is an invention to take off* 
the uneasy feeling which we derive from knovring 
ourselves to be less the object of love and esteem 
with a fellow-creature than some other person is. 
It endeavours to make up, by superior attentions 
in little points, for that invidious preference which 
it is forced to deny in the greater. Had Tutaeea 
kept the oysters back for me, and withstood her 
husband's importunities to go to supper, she would 
have acted according to the strict rules of pro- 
priety. I know no ceremony that ladies are bound 
to observe to their husbands, beyond the point of 
a modest behaviour and decorum: therefore I 
must protest against the vicarious ^uttony of 
Cersfio, iHk> at her own table sent away a dish of 
Blorellas, which I was applying to with great 
good will, to her husband at the other end of the 
table, and recommended a plate of less extraordi- 
nary gooseberries to my unwedded palate in their 
stead. Neither can I ezuse the wanton affitmt 

of 

Bat I am weary of stringing up all my mar- 
ried acquaintance by Roman denominations. Let 
them amend and change dieir manners, or I pro- 
mise to record the full-length Elnglish of their 
names, to the terror of all such desperate ofl^ders 
in future. 



ON SOME OF THE OLD ACTORS. 

The casual sight of an old Play-Bill, which I 
picked up the other day — ^I know not by what 
diance it was preserved so long — tempts me to 
call to mind a few of the players, who make the 
principal figure in it It presents the cast of parts 
in the Twelfth Night, at the old Drury-lane Thea- 
tre, two-and-thirty years ago. There is something 
very touching in these old remembrances. They 
make us think how we once used to read a Play- 
Bill — not, as now, peradventure, singling out a 
fkvourite performer, and casting a negligent eye 
over the rest; but spelling out every name^ down 



to the very mutes and servants of the scene; — 
when it was a matter of no small moment to os 
whether Whitfiekl or Packer took the part of 
Fabian ; when Benson, and Burton, and Philli- 
more— names of small account— had an impor- 
tance, beyond what we can be content to attribute 
now to the time's best actors. — " Orsino, by Mr. 
Barrymore."— What a foil Shakspeiian sound it 
carries! how fresh to memory arise the image, 
and the manner, of the gentle actor ! 

Those who have only seen Mrs. Jordan within 
the last ten or fifteen years, can have no adequate 
notion of her performance of such parts as Ophe- 
lia; Helena, in All's Wdl that Ends Well; and 
Viola in this play. Her voice had latterly acquired 
a coarseness, which suited well enough widi her 
Nells and Hoydens, but in those days it sank, 
with her steady melting eye, into the heart. Her 
joyous parts — in which her memory now duefly 
lives — in her youth were outdone by her plaintive 
ones. There is no giving an account how she de- 
hvercd the disguised story of her love for Orsina 
It was no set speech, that she had foreseen, so as 
to weave it into an harmonious period, line neces- 
sarily following line, to make up the music — ^yet I 
have heard it so spoken, or rather read, not with- 
out its grace and beauty— but, when she had de- 
clared her sister's history to be a '< blank," and 
that she " never told her love," there was a pause, 
as if the story had ended — and then the image of 
the '* worm in the bud" came up as a new sug- 
gestion — and the heightened image of ** Patience" 
still followed after that, as by some growing (and 
not mechanical) process, thought springing up 
after thought, I would almost say, as th^ were 
watered by her tears. So in those fine lines — 

" Write rojrsl cantos of contemned tove — 
Hallow your name to the reverberate faiDs" — 

there was no preparation made in the foregoing 
image for that which was to follow. She used no 
rhetoric in her passion ; or it was nature's own 
rhetoric, most le^timate then, when it seemed 
altogether without rule or law. 

Mrs. Powel, (now Mrs. Renard,) then in the 
pride of her beauty, made an admirable Olivia. She 
was particulariy excellent in her unbending scenes 
in conversation with the clown. I have seen some 
Olivias — and those very sensible actresses too— 
who in these interlocutions have seemed to set 
their wits at the jester, and to vie conceits with 
him in downright emulation. But she used him 
for her sport, like what he was, to trifle a leisure 
sentence or two with, and then to be dismissed, 
and she to be the Great Lady still. Shetouebed the 
imperious fimtastic humour of the character with 
nicety. Her fine spacious person filled the scene. 

The part of Malvolio has in my judgment been 
so often misunderstood, and the generd meriU 
of the actor, who then played it, so unduly appre- 
ciated, that I shall hope for pardon, if I am a little 
prolix upon these points. 

Of all the actors who flourished in my time — 
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' a mehndioly phimse if taken aright, reader— 
Benriey had most of.tfae swell of eoul, was great- 
est in the deliyery of heroic oonceptionsy the emo- 
tioQS consequent upon the presentment of a great 
idea to the fimcj. He had the true poetical 
eatfaasiasni — the rtrest fiiculty among layers. 
Koiie that I remember possessed even a portion 
of that fine msdness which he threw out in Hot- 
spur's fiunous rant about glory, oi the transports 
of tbe Venetian incendiary at the vision d* the 
fired dty. His voice had tbe dissonance, and at 
times the inspiriting effect of the trumpet His gait 
was uncouth and stifi( but no way embarrassed 
by affectation ; and the thorough-bred gentleman 
was uppermost in every movement He seized 
tibe moment of passion with the greatest truth ; 
JSkt a &ithful dock, never striking before the 
time; never anticipating or leading you to an- 
ticipate. He was totally destitute of trick and 
art^ice; He seemed come upon the stage to do 
the poet's me ssage simply, and he did it with as 
genuine fidelity as the nundos in Homer deliver 
the errands of the gods. He let the passion or 
the sentiment do its own work without prop or 
bolsterini^ He would have scorned to mounte- 
bank it; and betrayed none of that cleverness 
which is the bane of serious acting. For this 
reason, his lago was the only endurable one which 
I remember to have seeiL No spectator fimn 
his actioo could divine more of hie artifice than 
Othello was supposed to da His confessions in 
soliloquy alone put you in possession of the mys- 
tery. There were no by-intimations to make the 
audience fiuicy their own discernment so much 
greater than that of the Moor— who commonly 
stands like a great helj^ess mark set up for mine 
Ancient, and a quantity of barren spectators, to 
shoot their bolts at The lago of Bensley did 
not go to work so grossly. There was a tri- 
umphant tone about the character, natural to a 
general consciousness of power; but none of that 
petty vanity which chuckles and cannot contain 
itself upon any little successful stroke of its 
k na v ery as is common with your small villains, 
and green probationers in miscbie£ It did not 
dap or crow before its time. It was not a man 
setting his wits at a child, and winking all the 
while at other children who are mightily pleased 
at being let into the secret ; but a consummate 
viUain entrapping a noble nature into toils, against 
winch no discernment was available, where the 
manner was as fathomless as the purpose seemed 
dark, and without motive. The part of MalvoUo, 
m the Twdfth Ni^t, was performed by Bcnslcy, 
with a richness and a dignity, of which (to judge 
from some recent castingB of that character) the 
very tradition must be worn out from the stage. 
No manager in those days would have dreamed 
of giving it to Mr. Baddeley, or Mr. Parsons : 
when Bensley was occasionally absent from the 
flieatre^ John Kemble thought it no derogation to 
to the part Malvolio is not essentially 



ludicrous. He becomes comic but by accident 
He is cold, austere, repelling; but di^iified, con- 
sistent, and for what appears, rather of an over- 
stretched morality, li^uia describes him as a 
sort of Puritan; and he might have worn his 
gold diain with honour in one of our old round- 
head families, in the service of a Lambert, or a 
Fairfiuc But his morality and his manners are 
misplaced in Ulyria. He is opposed to the proper 
levities of the piece, and fidls in the unequal con- 
test Still his pride, or his gravity, (call it which 
you will,) is inherent, and native to the man, not 
mock or affected, which latter only are the fit 
objects to ezdte laughter. His quality is at the 
b^ unlovdy, but neither buffoon nor contemp- 
tible. His bearing is lofty, a little above his 
station, but probably not much above his deserts. 
We see no reason why he should not have been 
brave, honourable, accomplished. His careless 
committal of the ring to the ground, (which he 
was commissioned to restore toCesario,) bespeaks 
a generosity of birth and feeling. His dialect on 
all occasions is that of a gentleman, and a man 
of education. We must not confound him with 
the eternal dd, low steward of comedy. He is 
master of the househdd to a great princess ; a 
dignity probably conferred upon him for other 
respects than age or length of service. Olivia, 
at the first indication of his supposed msdness, 
declares that she ^ would not have him miscarry 
for half her dowry." Does this look as if the 
character was meant to appear little or insignifi- 
cant 7 Once, indeed, she accuses him to his fooe 
— of what?— -of bdng "sick of self'love,'* — but 
with a gentleness and considerateness which 
could not have been, if she had not thought that 
this particular infirmity shaded some virtues. 
His rebuke to the knight, and his sottish revel- 
lers, is sensible and spirited ; and when we take 
into consideration the unprotected condition of 
his mistress, and the strict regard with which her 
state of real or dissembled moummg would draw 
the eyes of the world upon her house-aflbirs, Mal- 
volio might fed the honour of the fomily in some 
sort in his keeping ; as it appears not that Olivia 
had any more brothers, or kinsmen, to look to it — 
for Sir Toby had dropped all such nice respects 
at the buttery hatch. That Malvolio was meant 
to be represented as possessing estimable quali- 
ties, the expression of the Duke in his aruciety to 
have him reconciled, almost infers. "Pursue 
him, and entreat him to a peace." Even in his 
abused state of chains and darkness, a sort of 
greatness seems never to desert bim. He argues 
highly and well with the supposed Sir Topas, and 
philosophises gallantly upon hie straw.* There 

* ChwH. What is the opinion d* Pythagoras con- 
ceinins wild fowl ? 

Mat. That the »oa\ of our gnuidatn might haply 
I inhabit a bird. 

Chum. What thinkeat thou of his opinion ? 
I MaL Ithinknobly of theaoul, andnoway aiiprove 
I of his opinion. 
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must hftva been Bome shadow of worth about the 
man ; he most have been something more than a 
meie rapour— a thing of straw, or Jack in oflke 

belbfe Fabian and Maria ooold have ventured 

•ending him upon a courting errand to Ofivia. 
There was some oonsooancy (as he would say) 
in the undertaking, or the jest would have been 
too bokl even for that house of misrule. 

Ben^y, aocordin^y, threw over the part an 
air of Spanish loftineiBS. He looked, spake, and 
moved like an old Castilian. He was starch, 
•pruoe, opinionated, but his superstructure of 
piide seemed bottomed upon a sense of worth. 
There was something in it beyond the coxcomb. 
It was big and swelling, but you could not be 
sure that it was hollow. You might wish to see 
it taken down, but you felt that it was upon an 
elevation. He was magnificent from the outset ; 
bat when the decent sobrieties of the character 
begui to give way, and the poison of self-love, 
in his conceit of the Countess' afiection, gradu- 
nlly to work, you would have thought that the 
heso of La Mancha in person stood before you. 
How he went smiling to himself! with what in- 
effid>le carelessness would he twiri his gold chain ! 
what a dream it was ! you were infected with the 
illusion, and did not wish that it should be re- 
moved ! you had no room for laughter ! if an un- 
seasonable reflection of morality obtruded itself^ 
it was a deep sense of the pitiable infirmity of 
man's nature, that can lay him open to such 
finnzies — but in truth you rather admired dian 
pitied the lunacy while it lasted— you felt Hmt 
an hour of such nustake was worth an age with 
the eyes open. Who would not wbh to live but 
for a day in the conceit of such a lady's love as 
Olivia? Why, the Duke would have g^en his 
principality but for a quarter of a minute, sleep- 
ing or waking, to have been so deluded. The 
man seemed to tread upon air, to taste manna, to 
walk with his head in the clouds, to mate Hype- 
rion. Oh ! shake not the castles of his pride— 
endure yet for a season bright 'moments of confi- 
dence — ** stand still ye watches of the element," 
that Malvolio may be still in foncy (air Olivia's 
lord — but fate and retribution say no— I hear the 
mischievous titter of Maria — the witty taunts of 
Sir Toby — the still more insupportable triumph 
of the foolish kni^t — the counterfeit Sir Topes 
is unmasked — and **thu8 the whirligig of time," 
as the true clown hath it, "brings in his re- 
venges." I confess that I never saw the catas- 
trophe of this character, while Bensley played it, 
without a kind of tragic interest There was 
good foolery too. Few now remember Dodd. 
What an Aguecheek the stage lost in him ! Love- 
grove, who came nearest to the old actors, re- 
vived the character some few seasons ago, and 
made it sufficiently grotesque, but Dodd was U, 
as it came out of nature's hands. It might be 
said to remain in pwrit natwnUJbut, In expressing 
slowness of apprehension this actor surpassed all 



others. You could see the first dawn of an idea 
stealing slowly over his countenance, climbing 
up by Uttle and little, with a painful process, tiU 
it deared up at last to the fVdness of a twifight 
conception — its highest meridian. He seemed to 
keep back hb intellect, as some have had tlie 
power to retard their pulsation. The balloon 
takes less time in filling, dian it took to cover 
the expansioo of his broad moony face over aU 
its quarters with expression. A ^immer of un- 
derstanding would appear in a comer of his eye, 
and for lack of fiiel go out again. A part of 
his fordiead would catch a little intelligence, and 
be a long time in communicating it to the re- 
mainder. 

I am in at dates, but I think it is now better 
than five-and-twenty years ago that walking in 
the gardens of Gray's Inn — ihey were then far 
finer than they are now — the accursed Yendam 
Buildings had not encroached upon all the east 
side of them, cutting out delicate green crankles, 
and shouldering away one or two of the stately 
alcoves of the4errace — the survivor stands gaping 
and relationless as if it remembered its brother — 
they are still the best gardens of any of the Inns 
of Court, my beloved Temple not forgotten — have 
the gravest character, their aspect being altogether 
reverend and law-breathing — ^Bacon has left the 
impress of his foot upon their gravel walks — 
taking my afternoon solace on a summer day 
upon the aforesaid terrace, a comely sad person^ 
age came towards me, whom, fipom his grave air 
and deportment, I judged to be one of the old 
Benchers of the Inn. He had a serious thou^- 
ful forehead, and seemed to be in meditations of 
mortality. As I have an instinctive awe of old 
Benchers,! was passing him with that sort of 
subindicative token of respect which one is apt 
to demonstrate toward a venerable stranger, and 
which rather denotes an incfination to greet him 
than any positive motion of the body to that 
efiect— a species of humility and wiU-worahip 
which I observe, nine times out of ten, rather 
puzzles than pleases the person it is oflfered to— 
when the foce turning fUIl upon me strangdy 
identified itsdf with that of Dodd. Upon dose 
inspection I was not mistaken. But could this 
sad thou^tful countenance be the same vacant 
fiice of folly which I had hailed so often under 
circumstances of gayety; which I had never seen 
without a smile, or recc^gnised but as the usher 
of mirth ; that looked out so formally flat in Fop- 
pington, so frodiily pert in Tattle, so impotently 
busy in Backbite ; so blankly divested of aU mean- 
ing, or resolutely expressive of none, in Acres, in 
Fribble, and a thousand agreeable impertinences T 
Was this the face— fiiU of thought and careful- 
ness—that had so often divested itself at will 
of every trace of either to give me diversion, to 
dear my doudy fiice for two or three hours at 
least of its fiirrows 7— Was this the face— manly, 
sober, intelligent,- which I had so often despised. 
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mtde modes at, made merry with ? The remem- 
bnnce of the freedomfl wfadch I bad taken with 
it came upon me with a reproach of insult. I 
could have aaked it pardon. I thought it looked 
upon me vrith a sense of injury. There is some- 
thing strange as well as sad in seeing actors — 
your pleasant feDows particularly — subjected to 
and suffering the .common lot— their fortunes, 
their casualties, their deaths, seem to belong to 
the scene, their actions to be amenable to poetic 
jostioe only. We can hardly connect them with 
more awiul responsibilities. The death of this 
fine actor took place shortly after this meeting. 
He had quitted Uie stage some months ; and, as 
I learned afterwards, had been in the habit of 
resorting daily to these gardens almost to the day 
of his decease. In these serious walks {probably 
he was divesting himself of many scenic and 
some real vanities — weaning himself from the 
frivolities of the lesser and the greater theatre^ 
doing gentle penance for a life of no very repre- 
hensible fooleries, — ^taking oft" by degrees the 
bufibon mask which he mi^ feel he had worn 
too long — and rehearsing for a more solemn cast 
of part Dying, he "put on the weeds of Dom- 

If few can remember Dodd, many yet living 
wfl] not easily forget the pleasant creature, who 
in those days enacted the part of the Clown to 
Dodd*s Sir Andrew. — Richard, or rather Dicky 
Suett — for so in his life-time he delisted to be 
€»dled, and time hath ratified the appellation — 
beth buried on the north side of the cemetery 
of Holy Paul, to whose service his nonage and 
tender years were dedicated. There are who do 
yet remember him at that period — ^his pipe clear 
and harmonious. He would often sp^ik of his 
cfaoiista days, when he was "cherub Dicky." 

What dipped his wings, or made it expedient 
that be should exchange the holy for the pro&ne 
state ; whether he had lost his good voice, (his 
besit recommendation to that office,) like Sir John, 
"with hallooing and singing of anthems;*' or 
whether he was adjudged to lack something, 
even in Uioee early years, of the gravity indis- 
pensable to an occupation which professeth to 
** commerce with the ^es" — ^I could never rightly 
lenra ; but we find him, after the probation of a 
tvetvemonth or so, reverting to a secular con- 
dition, and become one of us. 

I think he was not altogether of that timber, 

* Dodd was a man of reading, and left at his death 
a choice conectioo of old English literature. I should 
judge him to have been a man of wit. I know one in- 
stance of an impromptu which no length of irtudy could 
have bettered. My mer^ fiiend, Jem White, had 
9een, him ooe evening in Aguedieek, and recogniskig 
Dodd the next da^ in Fleet Street, was irr^istibly 
bnpeQed to take off his hat and salute him as the iden- 
tical Knight of the preceding eremnc with a "Save 
ytia. Sir Andrew.^* Dodd, not at all disconcerted at 
this umnual address from a stranger, with a courteous 
hatf^^boking wave of the hand, put him off with an 
*«A^y,/W." 
VouIIL 3 



out of which cathedral seats and sounding boards 
are hewed. But if a glad heart— kind and there- 
fore glad— be any part of sanctity, then mi^t 
the robe of Motley, with which he invested him- 
self with BO much humility after his deprivation, 
and which he wore so long with so much bhmie- 
less satisfaction to himaelf and to the public, be 
accepted for a surplice — his white stole, and aibe. 

The first firuks of his secularization was an 
engagement upon the boards of Old Drury, at 
which theatre he commenced, as I have been 
told, with adopting the manner of Parsons in old 
men's characters. At the period in which mort 
of tis knew him, he was no more an imitator than 
he was in any true sense himself imitable. 

He was the Robin Gkxxl-Fellow of the stage. 
He came in to trouble all things with a welcome 
perplexity, himself no whit troubled for the mat- 
ter. He was known, like Puck, by his note — 
Ha! Ha! Hal — sometimes deepening to Ho! 
Ho ! Ho ! with an irresistible accession, derived 
perhaps remotely from his ecclesiastical educa- 
tion, foreign to his prototype of— Oft La ! Thou- 
sands of hearts yet respond to the chuckling 
Oh La! of Dicky Suett, brou^t back to their re- 
membrance by tiie faithful transcript of his friend 
Matthewt^ mimicry. The " force of nature could 
no further ga" He didled upon the stock of 
these two syllables richer than the cuckoa 

Care, that troubles all the worid, was forgotten 
in his composition. Had he had but two grains 
(nay, half a grain) of it, he could never have sup- 
ported hhneelf upon those two spidere' strings, 
which served him (in the latter part of his un- 
mixed existence) as legs. A doubt or a scruple 
must have made him totter, a sigh have pufled 
him down ; the wei^ of a fiown had staj^r^ 
him, a wrinkle made him lose his balance. But 
on he went, scrambling upon those airy stilts of 
his, with Rohm Good-Fellow, "thorough brake, 
thorou^ brier,** reckless of a scratched fere or a 
torn doublet 

Shakspeare foresaw him, when he fiamed his 
fbols and jesters. They have all the tioc Suett 
stamp, a loose and shambling gait, a slippery 
tongue^ this last the ready midwife to a wilhout- 
pain-delivered jest ; in words, light as air, vent- 
ing truths deep as the centre ; with idlest rhjmies 
tabling conceit when busiest, singing with Lear 
in the tempest, or Su: Tob3»at the buttery-hatch. 

Jack Bannister and he had the fortune to be 
more of personal fevouritcs with the town than 
any actore before or after. The difeence, I take 
it, was tlus: — ^Jack was more bdoved for his 
swe^ good-natured, moral pretensions. Dicky 
was more liked for his sweet, good-natured, no 
pretensions at alL Your whole conscience stirred 
with Bannister*8 performance of Walter jn the 
Children in the Wood— but Dicky seemed like 
a thing, as Shakspeare says of Love, too yoimg 
to know what conscience is. He put us into 
Vesta's daya Evil fled before him— not as from 
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Jack, as firom an antagonist, — but because it could 
not touch him, any more than a cannon-bail a fly. 
He was delivered from the burden of that death ; 
and, when Death came himself, not in metaphor, 
to fetch Dicky, it is recorded of bun by Robert 
Palmer, who kindly watched his exit, that he 
reoeiTed the last stroke, neither varying his ac- 
customed tranquillity, or tune, with the simple 
exclamation, worthy to have been recorded in his 
epitaph— OJkXa/ Ok La! Bobby I 

The elder Palmer (of stage-treading celebrity) 
ccNnmooly played Sir Toby in those days ; bijrt 
there is a solidity of wit in the jests of that half- 
Falstaff which he did not quite fill out He was 
as much too showy sb Moody (who sometimee 
took the part) was dry and sottish. In sock or 
buskin there was an air of swaggering gentility 
about Jack Palmer. He was a genUenum with a 
alight infusion of the footman. His brother Bob 
(of recenter memory) who was his shadow in 
every thing while he Uved, and dwindled into 
less than a shadow afterwards — was a gentleman 
with a little stronger infusion of the latter ingre- 
dient ; that was alL It is amnxing how a little 
of the more or less makes a difierence in these 
things. When you saw Bobby in the Duke's 
Servant,** you said, what a pi^ such a pretty 
ieUow was only a servant When you saw Jack 
figuring in Captain Absolute, you thou^ you 
could trace his promotion to some lady of quality 
who fancied the handsome fellow in his top-knot, 
and had bought him a commission. Therefore 
Jack in Dick Amlet was insuperable. 

Jack had two voices, — both plausible, hypo- 
eritical, and insmuating; but his secondary or 
supplemental voice still more decisively histrionic 
than bis common one. It was reserved for the 
spectator; and the dramatis pertona were sup- 
posed to know nothing at all about it The lies 
of Toung Wilding, and the eentknenU in Joseph 
Suiiace, were thus marked out m a sort of italics 
to the audience. This secret correspondence 
vnth the company before the curtain (which is 
the ban^and death of tragedy) has an extremely 
happy effect in some kinds of comedy, in the 
more highly artificial comedy of Congreve or of 
Sheridan especiaUy, where the absolute sense of 
reality (so indispensable to scenes of interest) is 
not required, or would rather interfere to diminish 
your pleasure. The j^t is, you do not believe in 
such characters as Surface— the villain of artificial 
comedy— «ven while you read or see them. If 
you did, they would shock and not divert you. 
When Ben, in Love for Love, returns firom sea, 
the following exquisite diak)gue occurs at his first 
meeting with his fiither— 

Sir Sampion. Thou hast been many a weary league, 
Ben, imc^ 1 saw thee. 

Ben, Ey. ey, been ! Been far enough, an' that be all. 
—Wen, father, and how do all at home? how does 
brother Dick, and brother Val ? 

* HighLife Below Stain. 



Sir Sampwi, Dick ! body o* me, Dkk has hem 
dead these two years. I writ you word when you were 
at Leghorn. 

Ben. Mess, that's tnie; marry, I had forgot. Dick's 
dead, as you say — We&, and how?— I have a many 
questions to ask you— 

Here is an instance of insensibility which in 
real life would be revolting, or rather in real life 
could not have coexisted with the warm-hearted 
temperament of the character. But when you 
read it in the spirit with which such playfid se- 
lections and specious combinations rather than 
strict mett^krases of nature should be taken, or 
when you saw Bannister play it, it neither did 
nor does wound the moral sense at alL For what 
is Ben — the pleasant sailor which Bannister gives 
us — but a piece of satire— a creation of Congreve's 
fimcy — a dreamy combination of all the accidents 
of a sailor's character — his contempt of money — 
his credulity to women — with that necessary es- 
trangement from home which it is just within the 
verge of credibility to suppose might produce 
such an hallucination as is here described. We 
never think the worse of Ben for it, or fed it as 
a stain upon his character. But when an actor 
comes, and instead of the deti^tful phantom — 
the creature dear to half-belief— which Bannister 
exhibited — displays before our eyes a downright 
concretion of a Wapping sailor — a jolly warm 
hearted Jack Tar — and nothing dse — when in- 
stead of investing it with a delicious oonfusedness 
of the head, and a veering undirected goodness of 
purpose— he gives to it a dowiuri^t daylight un- 
derstanding, and a full consciousness of its ac- 
tions ; thrusting forward the sensibilities of the 
character with a pretence as if it stood upon 
nothing else, and was to be judged by 
alone — we feel the diso(nd of the thing ; the f 
is disturbed ; a real man has got m among the 
dramatit pertona, and puts them out We want 
the sailor turned out We fed that his true place 
is not behind the curtain but in the first or second 
gallery. 



ON THE ARTIFICIAL COMEDY OF THE 
LAST CENTURY. 

Thk artificial comedy, or comedy of rnannen^ 
is quite extinct on our staga Congreve and 
Farquhar show their heads once in seven yemn 
only, to be exploded and put down instantly. The 
times cannot bear them. Is it for a few wild 
speeches, an occasional Ucense of dialogue? I 
think not altogether. The business of their dra- 
matic characters win not stand the moral teat. 
We screw every thmg up to that Idle gallantry 
in a fiction, a dream, the passing pageant of an 
evening, startles us in the same way as the alani»- 
ing indications of profligacy in a son or ward in 
real life should startle a parent or guardian. We 
have no such middle emotions as dramatic interests 
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left We see a fiUge tibertiDe playing bis Ioom 
pnnks of two hour's duration, and of no after con- 
mqQ0OC6f with the severe eyes which inspect real 
vion with their beatings upon two worlds. We 
are spectators to a plot or intrigue (not reducible 
m fife to the point of strict morality) and take it all 
for truth. We substitute a real for a dramatic 
persoD, and judge bim accordingly. We try him 
in our courts, fWim which there is no appeal to 
the inmatit •penoMtj his peers. We have been 
spoiled with— not sentimental comedy — ^but a ty- 
rant fiur more pernicious to our pleasures which has 
succeeded to it, the exclusive and all-devouring 
drama of common life ; where the moral point is 
every thing ; where, instead of the fictitious hal£> 
believed personages of the stage (the phantoms of 
old comedy) we recognise ourselves, our brothers, 
aunts, kinsfolk, allies, patrons, enemies, — ^the same 
as in life, — ^with an interest in what is going on so 
hearty and substantia], that we cannot afibrd our 
motal judgment, in its deepest and most vital re- 
sults, to compromise or slumber for a moment 
What is thtre transacting, by no modification is 
made to aflect us in any other manner than the 
same events or characters would do in our rela- 
tionships of life. We carry our fheside concerns 
to the theatre with us. We do not go thither, like 
oar ancestors, to escape from the pressure of reality, 
so mudi as to confirm our experience of it; to. 
make assurance double, and take a bond of fate. 
We must live our toilsome lives twice over, as it 
was the mournful privflege of Ulysses to descend 
twice to the shades. All that neutral ground of 
character, which stood between vice and virtue ; 
or which in fact was indifferent to neither, where 
neither properly was called in question; that 
happy breathing-place from the burden of a per- 
petual moral questioning — the sanctuary and quiet 
Alsatia of hunted casuistry — is broken up and dis- 
frandused, as injurious to the interests of society. 
The privileges of the place are taken away by law. 
We dare not dally with hnages, or names of wrong. 
We bark tike foolish dogs at shadows. We dread 
infection from the scenic representation of disorder, 
and fear a painted pustule. In our anxiety that 
our morality should not take cold, W(^ wrap it up 
in a great blanket surtout of precaution against 
the breeze and sunshine. 

I confess for myself that (with no great delin- 
qoencies to answer for) I am glad for a season to 
take an airing beyond the diocese of the strict con- 
science, — not to live always in the precincts of 
the law courts, — but now and then, for a dream- 
while or so, to imagine a world with no meddling 
restrictions — to get into recesses, whither the hun- 
ter cannot follow 
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Of woody Ida's inmost grove, 

While yet there was no fear of Jove"— 

I come back to my cage and my restraint the 
firesher and more healthy for it I wear my 
sbackles nKNre contentedly for having respired 



the breath of an imaginary freedom. I do not 
know how it is with others, but I feel the better 
always for the perusal of oneof Congreve's-^nay, 
why should I not add even of Wycherley's come- 
dies. I am the gayer at least for it ; and I could 
never connect those sports of a witty fancy in any 
shape with any result to be drawn from them to 
imitation in real life. They are a world of them- 
selves abttost OS much as foiry land. Take one 
of their characters, male or female, (with few ex- 
ceptions they are alike,) and place it in a modern 
play, and my virtuous indignation shall rise against 
the profligate wretch as warmly as the Catos of the 
pit could desire ; because in a modem play I am 
to judge of the right and the wrong. The standard 
of poKce is the measure ofpoHHealjtuHee, The at- 
mosphere will blight it, it cannot live here. It has 
got into a moral world, where it has no business, 
from which it must needs fall headlong ; as dixzy, 
and incapable of making a stand, as a Sweden- 
borgian bad spirit that has wandered unawares 
into the sphere of one of his Good Men, or Angels. 
But in its own world do we feel the creature is so 
very bad? The Fainalls and the Mirabels, the 
Dorimants and the Lady Touchwoods, in thm 
own sphere, do not ofiend my moral sense ; in foct 
they do not appeal to it at all. They seem en- 
gaged in their proper element They break 
through no laws, or conscientious restraints. 
They know of none. They have got out of 
Christendom into the lainl — what shall I call it ? 
— of cuckddry— the Utopia of gallantry, where 
l^easure is duty, and the manners perfect freedom. 
It is altogether a speculative scene of things, which 
has no reference whatever to the world tiiat is. 
No good person can be justly offended as a spec- 
tator, because no good person suffers on the stage. 
Judged morally, every character in these plays — 
the few exceptions only are mhtakea — is alike es- 
sentially vain and worthless. The great art olf 
Congreve is especially shown in this, that he has 
entirely excluded from his scenes, — some little 
generosities in the part of Angelica perhaps ex- 
cepted, — ^not only any thing like a fiiultless char- 
acter, but any pretensions to goodness or good 
feelings whatsoever. Whether he did this design- 
edly, or instinctively, the effect is as happy, as the 
design (if design) was bold. I used to wonder at 
the strange power which his Way of the World 
in particular possesses of interesting you all along 
in the pursuit of characters, for whom you abso- 
lutely care nothing— for you neither hate nor love 
his personages — and I think it is owing to this 
very indifference for any, that you endure the 
whole. He has spread a privation of moral light, 
I will call it, rather than by the ugly name of pal- 
pable darkness, over his creations ; and his sha- 
dows flit before you without distinction or pre- 
ference. Had he mtrodoced a good character, a 
single gush of moral feeling, a revulsion of the 
judgment to actual life and actual duties, the im- 
pertinent (3K)shen wouM h^ve only limited to t>'- 
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dbcovery of dcformitieB, which now are none, be- 
cause we think them none. 

Translated into real life, the charactara oT his, 
and his friend Wycberley^s dramas, are profli- 
gates and strumpets, — the business of their bnef 
existence, the undivided pursuit of lawless gal- 
lantry. No other spring of action, or posnble 
motive of conduct is recognised ; principles vdiich, 
universally acted upon, must reduce this fiame of 
things to a chaos. But we do them wrong in so 
translating them. No such effects are produced 
in their world. When we are among them we are 
amongst a chaotic people. We are not to judge 
them by our usages. No reverend institutions are 
insulted by their proceedings, — for they have none 
among them. No peace of famiUes is violated, — 
for no family ties exist among thikn. No purity 
of the marrbge-bed is stained, — for none is sup- 
posed to have a being. No deep affections are 
disquieted, — no holy wedlock bands are snapped 
asunder,— for affection's depth and wedded fkith 
are not of the growth of that soiL There is nei- 
ther light nor wrong, — gratitude or its opposite, — 
claim or duty, — paternity or sonship. Of what 
eonseqnence is it to virtue^ or how is she at all 
concerned about it, whether Sir Simon or Dap- 
perwit, steal away Miss Martha ; or who is the 
father of Lord Froth's or Sir Paul Pliant's chil- 
dren. 

The whole is a passing pageant, where we 
should sit as unconcerned at the issues, for life or 
death, as at a battle of the frogs and mice. But, 
Kke Don Q^uixotte, we take part against the pup- 
pets, and quite as impertinently. We dare not 
contemplate an Atlantis, a scheme out of which 
our coxcombical moral sense is for a little tiansi- 
toty ease excluded. We have not the couiage to 
imagme a state of things for which there is neither 
reward nor punishment. We cling to the painful 
necessities of ahome and blame. We would indict 
our very dreams. 

Amidst the mortifying circumstances attendant 
upon growing old, it is something to have seen the 
School for Scandal in its ^ory. This comedy 
grew out of Congreve and Wychcrley, but gather- 
ed some allays of the sentimental comedy which 
followed theirs. It is impossible that it should be 
now udedf thou^ it continues, at long intervals, to 
be announced in the bills. Its hero, when Palmer 
pUyed it at least, was Joseph Sur&ce. When I 
remember the gay boldness, the gracefiil solemn 
plausibility, the measured step, the insinuating 
voice — to express it fad a word — the downright 
acted villany of the part, so difierent from the pres- 
sure of conscious actual wickedness, — the hypo- 
critical ^assumption of hypocrisy, — which made 
Jack so deservedly a favourite in that character, I 
must needs conclude the present generation of 
play-goers more virtuous than myself^ or more 
dense. I freely confess that he divided the pahn 
with me with his better brother; that, in fact, I 
liked hhn quite as w^ Not but there are pas- 



sages,— like that, for instance, where Joaapb !• 
made to refuse a pittance to a poor relation,— to- 
congr uiti es which Sheridan was forced upon by 
the attempt to join the artificial with the seati 
mental comedy, either of which nnist destroy the 
other — but over these obstructions Jack's manner 
floated him so fightlyi that a refusal from him no 
mofe shocked you, than the easy comphanoe of 
Charles gave you in reality any pleasure ; yoo got 
over the paltiy question as quickly as you could, 
to get back fanto the regions o^ pure comedy, where 
DO cold moral reigns. The highly artificial man- 
ner of Palmer in this character, counteracted every 
disagreeable impression which you might have 
received fixim the contrast, supposing them real, 
between the two brothers. Yon did not believe 
in Joseph with the same faith with which you be- 
haved in Charies. The Utter was a pleasant reahty, 
the former a no less pleasant poetical foil to it. 
The comedy, I have said, is incongruous, a mix- 
ture of Congreve with sentimental incompatibih- 
ties : the gaye^ upon the whole is buoyant : but 
it required the consummate art of Palmer to recon 
cile the discordant elements. 

A player with Jack's talents, if we had one 
now, would not dare to do the part in the same 
manner. He would instinctively avoid every 
turn which might tend to unrealise, and so to 
make the character fascinating. He must take 
bis cue from his spectators, who would expect & 
bad man and a ^xmI man as rigidly opposed to 
each other as the death-beds of those geniuses are 
contrasted in the prints, which I am sorry to say 
have disappeared from the windows of my old 
fiiend CarringUm Bowles, of St Paul's Church- 
yard memory — (an exhibition as venerable as the 
adjacent cathedral, and almost coeval) of the bad 
and good man at the hour of death ; where the 
gha^ly apprehensions of the former, — and truly 
the grim phantom with his reality of a toasting 
fork is not to be despised, — so finely contrast 
with the meek complacent kissing of the rod, — 
taking it in like honey and butter, — ^with which 
the latter submits to the scythe of the gentle 
bleeder, Time, who wields his lancet with the 
apprehensive finger of a popular young ladies' 
surgeon. WhaA flesh, like loving grass, would 
not covet to meet halfway the stroke of such a 
delicate mower ? John Palmer was twice an actor 
in this exquisite part He was playing to you 
all the while that he was playing upon Sir Peter 
and his lady. You had Uie first intimation of a 
sentiment before it was on his lips. His altered 
voice was meant to you, and you were to suppose 
that his fictitious coflutterers on the stage per- 
ceived nothing at all of it What was it to you 
if that half-reality, the husband, was overreached 
by the puppetry— or the thin thing (Lady Teazle's 
reputation) was persuaded it was dying of a 
plethory? The fortunes of Othello and Deader 
mona were not concerned in it Poor Jack has 
passed from the stage in good time, that he did not 
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lire to this our age of aeriouimess. The pleasant 
old Teazle Kmg^ too, is gone in good time. His 
manner would scarce have passed current in our 
day. We must love or hate — acquit or condemn 
—censure or pity— exert our detestable coxcombry 
of moral judgment upon every thing. Joseph 
Surface, to go down now, must be a downright 
revolting villain — no compromise—his first appear- 
ance must shook and give honor — hb q)ecious 
plausibilities, which the pleasurable &cultiee of 
our fiohers welcomed with such hearty greetings, 
knowing that no harm (dramatic harm even) could 
come, or was meant to come of them, must in- 
spire a cold and killing aversion. Charles (the 
real canting person of the scene— for the hypoc- 
risy of Joseph has its ulterior legitimate ends, 
but his brother's professions of a good heart cen- 
tre in downri^t sclf-satis&ction) must be Iwed, 
and Jos^h hatetL To balance one disagreeable 
reality with another, Sir Peter Teazle must be 
no longer the comic idea of a &etfiil old bachelor 
bridegroom, vdiose teasings (while King acted 
it) were evidently as much played oflT at you, as 
they were meant to concern any body on the 
stage, — he must be a real person capable in law. 
of sustaining an injury — a person towards whom 
duties are to be acknowledged — the genuine crim. 
con. antagonist of the viUanous seducer Joseph. 
To realise him more, his su^rings under his un- 
fertnnate match must have the downright pun- 
gency of lifo— must (or should) make you not 
mirthfiil but uncomfortable, just as the same pre- 
dicam<mt would move you m a neig^ibour or old 
friend. The delicious scenes which give the play 
its name and zest, must aflfect you in the same 
serious manner as if you heard the reputation 
of a dear female friend attacked in your real 
presence. Cmbtree, -and Sir Benjamin — ^those 
poor snakes that live but in the sunshine of your 
mirth — must be ripened by this hot-bed process 
of realization into asps or amphisbtenas ; and 
Mrs. Candour — Oh! frightful! become a hooded 
serpent Oh, who that remembers Parsons and 
Dodd — the wasp and butterfly of the School for 
Scandal — ^in those two characters ; and charming 
natural Miss Pope, the perfect gentlewoman as 
distinguished from the fine lady of comedy, in this 
latter part — would forego the true scenic delight — 
the escape from life — the oblivion of consequences 
— the holyday barring out of the pedant reflection 
— those saturnalia of two or three brief hours, well 
won from the world — ^to sit instead at one of our 
modem plays — to have his coward conscience 
(that forsooth must not be left for a moment) 
tftimulated with perpetual appeals — dulled rather, 
arid blunted, as a facalty without repose must be 
— and his moral vanity pampered with images of 
notional justice, notional beneficence, lives saved 
withoat the spectator's risk, and fortunes given 
away that cost the author nothing ? 

^o piece was, perhaps, ever so completely cast 
in all its parts as this manager''s comedy. Miss 



Farren had 'succeeded to Mrs. Abfaigton in Lady 
Teazle; and Smith, the original Charies, had 
retired, when I first saw it The rest c^ the 
characters, with very slight exceptions, remained. 
I remember it was then the fiishkn to cry down 
John Kemble, who took the part of Charles after 
Smith; but, I thou^t, very unjustly. Smith, 
I fimcy, was more airy, and took the eye with a 
certain gayety of person. He brought with him 
no sombre recoUectionB of tragedy. He had not 
to expiate tiie fault of having pleased belbrehand 
in lofty declamation. He had no sins of Hamlet 
or of Richard to atone for. His failure in these 
parts was a passport to success in one of so oppo- 
site a tendency. But, as fiur as I could judge, 
the wdg^ty sense of Kemble made up for more 
person^ incapacity than he had to answer for. 
His harshest tones in this part came steeped and 
dulcified in good humour. He made his defects 
a grace. His exact decbmatory maimer, as he 
managed it, only served to convey the pomts c^his 
dialogue with more precision. It seemed to head 
the shafts to carry them deeper. Not one of his 
sparkling sentences was lost I remember mi- 
nutely how he delivered each in succeesioii, and 
caimot by any eSori imagine how any of them 
could be altered for the better. No man could 
deliver brilliant dialogue— the dialogue of Con- 
greve or of Wycheriey^ — because none understood 
it — half so well as Jdm Kemble. His Valentine, 
in Love for Love, was to my recollection, faultless. 
He flagged sometimes in the intervals of tragic 
passion. He would slumber over the level parts 
of an heroic character. His Macbeth has been 
known to nod. But he alwa3rs seemed to me to 
be partJcuhirly alive to pointed and witty dialogue. 
The relaxing levities of tragedy have not been 
touched by any since him — the playful courtpbred 
spirit in which he condescended to the pbyen 
in Hamlet — the sportive relief which he threw 
into the darker shades of Richard — disappeared 
with him. He had his sluggish moods, his torpors 
— but they were the halting-stones and resting- 
places of his tragedy— politic savings, and itches 
of the breath — husbandry of the lungs, where 
nature pmnted him to be an economist — rathw, 
I think, than errors of the judgment They were, 
at worst, less painful than the eternal tormenting 
unappeasable vigilance, the "lidles dragon eyes." 
of present fashionable tragedy. 



ON THE ACTING OF MUNDEN. 

NbT many nights ago I had come home from 
seeing this extraordinary performer in Cockle- 
top ; and when I retired to my pillow, his whim- 
sical image still stuck by roe, in a manner as tc^ 
threaten sleep. In vain 1 tried to divest myself 
of it, by conjuring up the most opposite assoda' 
tioos. I resolved to be serious. I raised up tha 
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gmvest topics of life ; private mbdry, public ca> 
lamity. All would not do— 

" There the antic sat 

Mocking our itate"— 

his queer visnomy — his bewildering costume — all 
the strange things which he had raked together — 
his serpentine rod swagging about in his pocket 
—Cleopatra's tear and the rest of his relics — 
CVKeefe'swild farce and M« wilder commentary — 
till the passion of Uughter, like grid* in excess, 
rdieved itself by its own weight, inviting the 
sleep which in the first instance it had driven 
away. 

But I was not to escape so easfly. No sooner 
did I fall into slumbers, than the same image, 
only more perplexing, assailed me in the shape 
of dreaiis. Not one Munden, but five hundred, 
were dancing before me, like the &oes which, 
whether you will or no, come when you have 
been taking opium — all the strange combinations, 
which this strangest of all strange mortals ever 
shot his proper countenance into, from the day 
he came commissioned to dry up the tears of the 
town for the loss of the now almqet forgotten 
Edwin. Oh for the power of the pencil to have 
fixed them when I awoke ! A season or two since 
there was exhibited a Hogarth gallery. I do not 
see why there should not be a Munden galleiy. 
In richness and variety the latter would not fall 
far short of the former. 

There is one face of Farley, one fiice of Knight, 
one (but what a one it is !) of Listpn ; but Mun- 
den has none that you can properiy pin down, 
and call his. When you think he has exhausted 
his battery of looks, m unaccountable warfare 
with your gravity, suddenly he sprouts out an 
entirely new set of features, like Hydra. He is 
not one, but legion. Not so much a comedian, 
as a company. If his name could be multiplied 
like his countenance, it might fill a play-bilL He, 
and he alone, literally makes faces; applied to any 
other person, the phrase is a mere figure, denoting 
certain modifications of the human countenance. 
Out of some invisible wardrobe he dips for fiices, 
as his friend Suett used for wigs, and fetches 
them out as easily. I should not be surprised 
to see him some day put out the head of a river 
horse ; or come forth a pewit, or lapwing, some 
feathered metamorphosis. 

I have seen this gifted actor in Sir Christopher 
Curry— in Old Domton— diffuse a glmv of senti- 
ment which has made the pulse of a crowded 
theatre beat like that of one man ; when he has 
come in aid of the pulpit, doing good to the 
moral heart of a people. I have seen some faint 
approaches to this sort of excellence in other 
players. But in the grand grotesque of farce, 
Munden stands out as single and unaccompanied 
as Hogarth. Hogarth, strange to tell, had no 
f)Uowers. The school of Munden began, and 
must end with himself. 

Can any man wander, like him ? can any vhn 



see ghosts like him 7 or fight with hit own i 
— " SBSSA** — as be does in that strangely-ne^ected 
things tbe Cobbler of Preston— ndiere his alterna- 
tions from tbe Cobbler to the Magnifico, and from 
the Magnifico to the Cobbler, keep the brain of tbe 
spectator in as wild a ferment, as if some Arabian 
Ni^t were being acted before him. Who tike 
htm can throw, or ever attempted to throw, a pre- 
ternatural interest over the commonest dally-lifii 
objects ? A table, or a jointpstool, in his concep- 
tion, rises into a dignity equivalent to Cassiopeia's 
chair. It is invested with constellatoiy impor- 
tance. Tou could not speak of it with more 
deference, if it were mounted into the firmament 
A beggar in the hands <^ Michael Angelo, says 
Fusel], rose the Patriarch of Poverty. So the 
gusto of Munden antiquates and ennobles what 
it touches. His pots and his ladles are as grand 
and primal as the seething-pots and hooks seen 
in an oki prophetic vision. A tub of butter, con- 
templated by him, amounts to a Platonic idea. 
He understands a leg of mutton in its quiddity. 
He stands wondering, amid the commonplace 
materials of life, like primeval man with the son 
and stars about him. 



REJOICINGS UPON THE NEW YEAR'S 
COMING OF AGE. 

The (Md Year bemg dead, and the ATno Year 
coming of age, which he does, by Calendar Law, 
as soon as the breath is out of the old gentleman's 
body, nothing would serve the young spark bat 
he must give a dinner upon the occasion, to which 
all the Days in the year were invited. The Fes- 
Hoais, whom be deputed as his Stewards, were 
mightily taken with the notion. They had been 
engaged time out of mind, they said, m providing 
mirth and good cheer for mortals bek>w; and 
it was time they should have a taste of their own 
bounty. It was stiffly debated among them, 
whether the Fasts should be admitted. Some 
said, the appearance of such lean, starved guests, 
with their mortified faces, would pervert the ends 
of the meeting. But the objection was overruled 
by Christmas Day, who had a design upon Jisk 
Wednesday, (as you shall hear,) and a mighty 
desire to see how the old Domine would behave 
himself in his cups. Only the Vigils were re- 
quested to come with their lanterns to light the 
gentlefolks home at night 

AU the Days came to their day. Covers were 
provided for three hundred and sixty-five guests 
at the principal table; with an occasional knife 
and fork at the side-board for the Ttoenty-^fhUk 
of Fehruary. 

I should have told you, that cards of invitation 

had been issued. The carriers were the Hours ; 

twelve little, merry, whiriigig foot-pages, as yon 

should desire to see, that went all round, and 
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found out the peraonB invited well enough, with 
the exception of Etuter Day, Skrwe Tuesdag, and 
a few such MoottMu, who had lately shifted their 
quaiten. 

Well, they aU met at laat, foul Dmfty fine Dt^, 
an eofts of Daya, and a rare din they made of it. 
There was nothing but, Hail ! fellow Day, well 
met— brother Daf—aalber IX^,— only Lady Dty 
kept a little on the aloof, and seemed somewhat 
eoomliiL Yet some said Twelfth Day cut her out 
and out, for she came in a tiffimy suit, white and 
gold, Bke a Clueen on a froet-cake, all royal, 
glittering, and EptphanouM, The rest came, some 
in green, some in white— but old Lent and fda 
famihi were not yet out of mourning. Rainy 
Dmya came in, dripping; and sunshiny^ Di^ 
helped them to change their stodungs. WedMag 
Day was there in hie marriage finery, a little the 
woree for wear; Pay Day came Ute, as he always 
does; and Doomsday sent word— he might be 
expected. 

April Fool, (as my young lord's jester,) took 
upon himself to marshal the guests, and wild 
work be made with it It would have posed old 
Erra Pater to have found out any given Day in 
the year to erect a scheme upon — good Days, bad 
Days, were so shuffled together, to the confound- 
ing of aD sober horoeoopy. 

He had stuck the Twenhf'first of June next to 
the Tufenty^econd of December, and the jfonner 
looked like a Maypole siding a marrow-bone. Ash 
Wednesday got wedged in, (as was concerted,) 
between Christmas and Lord Mayor's Days, Lord ! 
how he laid about him ! Nothing but barons of 
beef and turkeys would go down with him — to 
the great greasing and detriment of his new sack- 
cloth bib and tucker. And still Christmas Day 
was at his elbow, plying him with the wassail- 
bowl, till he roared, and hiccuped, and protested 
there was no foith in dried ling, but commended 
k to the devil for a sour, windy, acrimonious, 
censorious, hypo-crit^crit-critical mess, and no 
Ash for a gentleman. Then he dipt hb fist into 
the middle of the great custard that stood before 
his Itft-Jumd neighbour, and daubed his hungry 
beaid all over with it, till you would have taken 
him for the Last Day in December, it so hung in 
jddes. 

At another part of the table. Shrove Tuesday 
was helping the Second of September to some cock 
bioth, — ^whidi courtesy the latter returned with 
the delicate thigh of a ben-pheasant, — so there 
was no love lost for that matter. The Last of 
JLent was spunging upon Shrovetide's pancakes ; 
vHuch April Fool perceiving, told him he did well, 
fiw pancakes were proper to a good fry-day. 

In another part, a hubbub arose about the 
TVrtieth of January, who, it seems, being a sour, 
poiitanic character, that thought nobody's meat 
0ood or sanctified enough for him, had smuggled 
into the room a calve's-head, which he had had 
cooked at home for that purpose, thinking to feast 



thereon moontinendy ; but as it lay in the dish, 
March Manywealhers, who is a very fine lady, 
and subject to the megrims, suddenly screamed 
out there was a "human head in the platter," and 
raved about Herodias' daug^iter to that degree, 
that the obnoxious viand was obliged to be re- 
moved ; nor did she recover her stomach till she 
had gulped down a Restorative, confocted of OaJb 
Apple, which the merry Twenty-J^inth of May 
always carries about with him for that purpose. 

The king's health being called for after this, 
a notable dispute arose between the Twelfth of 
Augud, (a zealous old whig gentlewoman,) and 
the Twentj^third of April, (a new-fangled lady 
of the tory stamp,) as to which of them should 
have the honour to propose it August grew hot 
upon the matter, affirming time out of mind the 
prescriptive right to have lain with her, till her 
rival had basely supplanted her ; whom she rep- 
resented as little better than a ktjtt mistress, who 
went about in fine dothes, while she, (the legiti- 
mate BiRTHDAT,) had scarcely a rag, &c 

April Fool, h&ng made mecUajtor, confirmed the 
right in the strongest form of words to the appel- 
lant, but decided for peace' sake that the exerdse 
of it should remain with the present possessor. 
At the same time, he slily rounded the first lady 
in the ear, that an action might lie agabst the 
crown for bi-geny. 

It beginning to grow a little duskish. Candle^ 
mas lustily bawled out for li^ts, which was 
opposed by all the Days, who protested against 
burning daylight Then fair waterway handed 
round in sdlver ewers, and the same lady was 
observed to take an unusual time in washing 
herself 

May Day, with that sweetness which is peculiar 
to her, in a neat speech proposing the health of the 
founder, crowned her goblet, (and by her example 
the rest of the company,) with garlands. This 
being done, the lordly Jfew Year from the upper 
end of the table, in a cordial but somewhat Idty 
tone, returned thanks. He felt proud on an occa- 
sion of meeting so many of his worthy fether's 
late tenants, promised to improve their farms, and 
at the same time to abate, (if any thing was found 
unreasonable,) in their rents. 

At the mention of this, the four Quarter Days 
involuntarily looked at each other, and smiled ; 
April Fool whistled to an old tune of ''New 
Brooms ;" and a suriy old rebel at the ferther end 
of the table, (who was discovered to be no other 
than the Fyih of J^ovember,) muttered out, di»- 
tinctly enou^ to be heard by the whole company, 
words to this eflfect, that, ''when the old one is 
gone, he is a fool that looks for a better.^ Which 
rudeness of his, the guests resenting, unanimously 
voted his expulnon ; and the malecontent was 
thrust out neck and heeb into the cellar, as the 
properest place for such b. houtefeu ^nd firebrand 
as he had shown himsdf. 
I fNOrder being restored— the young lord, (who, to 
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say truth, had been a little ruffled, and put beside 
his oratory,) in as few, and yet as obli^big words 
as possible, assured them of entire welcome ; and, 
with a graceful turn, singling out poor TwenU^ 
fdrUh of Febrtusry, that had sat all this while mum- 
chance at the side-board, begged to couple his 
health with that of the good company before him 
— which he drank accordingly; observing that he 
had not seen his honest face any time these four 
years, with a number of endearing expressions 
besides. At the same time removing the solitary 
Day from the Ibrlom seat which had been assigned 
him, he stationed him at his own board, some- 
where between the Greek CaUndt and LatUr 
Lammas, 

' ^sh Wednesday being now called upon for a 
song, with his eyes &st stuck in his head, and as 
well as the Canary he had swallowed would give 
him leave, struck up a card, which Christnas 
Dmf had taught him for the nonce ; and viras fol- 
lowed by the latter, who gave ** Miserere" in fine 
style, hitting off the mumping tones and lengthen- 
ed drawl of (Hd Mort^icatum with infinite humour. 
Jipril Fool swore tflby had exchanged conditions ; 
but Good Friday was observed to look extremely 
grave; and Sunday held her fon before her &ce, 
that she mi^t not be seen to smile. 

Shrove-tide, Lord Mayor's Day, and ,^prU Fool, 
next joined in a ^ee — 

** Which b the properest day to drink ?" 

in which all the Days chiming in, made a merry 
burden. 

They next fell to quibbles and conundrums. 
The question being proposed, who had the great- 
est number of followers — the Q,tuarter Days said 
there <;ould be no question as to that ; for they had 
all the creditors in the world dogging their heels. 
But Jpril Fool gave it in favour of the Forty Days 
before Easter; because the debtors in all cases out^ 
numbered the creditors, and they kept ieni aU the 
year. 

All this while, Valenlnu's Day kept courting 
pretty May, who sat next him, slipping amorous 
triUelS'doux under the table, till the Dog Days, (who 
are naturally of a warm constitution,) began to be 
jealous, and to bark and rage exceedingly. A/nil 
Fool, who likes a bit of sport above measure, and 
had some pretensions to the lady besides, as being 
but a cousin once removed, — clapped and hallooed 
them on ; and as fast as their indignation cooled, 
those mad wags, the Ember Days, were at it with 
their bellows to blow it into a flame ; and aU was 
in a ferment: till old Madam Sepluagesima, (who 
boasts herself the Mother of the Days,) wisely di- 
verted the conversation with a tedious tale of the 
bvers which she could reckon when she was 
young: and of one Master RogaHon Day m par- 
ticular, who was for ever putting the question to 
her, but she kept him at a distance, as the chroni- 
elo would tell— by which I apprehend she meant 
the almanac Then she ramMed on to the DAi 



thai were gone, the good old Days, and ao to tlie 
Days before the Flood — ^which plainly showed her 
old head to be little better than crazed and doited. 
Day being ended, the JD^ called ibr theirdoaks 
and great coats, and took their leaves. Lard 
Mayor's Day went offin a mist, as usual; ShorUai 
Day in a deep bUick fog that wrapt the little gen- 
tleman all round like a hedge-hog. Tw» Figils 
— so watchmen are called in heaven — saw Ckriai' 
mas Day safe home— they had been used to the 
business before. Another Vigil — a stout stoidy 
patrole, called the Eve qf St, Christopher— nem^ 
Ash Wedttesday in a condition little better than fas 
should be, e'en whipt him over his shouklers, pick- 
a-back fe8hion,and Old Mortification went floating 
home, singing — 

* **OmAebaesbaAdoIJl9,'* 

and a number of old snatches besides, between 
drunk and sober, but very few Aves or Peniten- 
tiaries, (you may believe me,) were among them. < 
Longest Day set off" westward, in beautiful crimson 
and gold — the rest, some in one fashion, some in 
another; but Valentine and pretty May took their 
departure together in one of the prettiest silvery 
twilights a Lover's Day would wish to set in. 



REFLECTIONS IN THE PILLORY. 

[About the year 18—, one R— d, a respectable 
London merchant, (since dead,) stood in the piHory for 
some alleged fraud upon the revenue. Among his 
papers were found the fcUowiog " Reflectioas,'* which 
we have obtained by favour (? our friend EUa, w)to 
knew him well, and Had heard him describe the train of 
bis feelincs upon that trying occasion almost io the 
words of the MS. Elia speaks of him as a man, (with 
the exception of the peccadillo aforesaid,) of singular 
integrrity in all his private dealings, possessing great 
suavity of manner with a certafii turn tor humour. As 
our object is to present human nature under evetr pos- 
sible circumstance, we do not think that we shall sully 
our pages by inserting it. — Editor.] 

SCKNB, OPPOSITE THB ROTAL EXCHANGE. — TIME, 
TWELVE TO ONE, NOON. 

Ketch, my good fellow, you have a neat hand. 
Prithee, adjust this new collar to my neck gingerly. 
I am not used to these wooden cravats. There, 
softly, softly. That seems the exact point between 
ornament and strangulation. A though looser on 
this side. Now it will do. And have a care in 
turning me, that I present my aspect due vertically. 
I now race the orient In a quarter of an hour I 
shift southward — do you mind ? — and so on till I 
face the east again, travelling with the sun. No 
half pomts, I beseech you ; N. N. by W. or any 
such elaborate niceties. They become the ship- 
man's card, but not this mystery. Now leave me 
a little to my own reflections. 

Bless us, what a company is assembled in hon- 
our of me ! How grand I stand here! I never 
felt so sensibly before the effect of sobtude in a 
crowd. I muse in solemn silence udod that vast 
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BBModkneooB nbble in the pit there. From mj 
pritale box I oontemplmte with ouDg^d pity and 
wonder the gaping cariosity of those underiingB. 
There are my Whiteehap^ snppoiters. Rose- 
mary Lane has emptied herself of the very flower 
of her ciCtzens to grace my show. Duke's place 
sits desolate. What is there in my face, that 
strangers shoold come so far &om the east to 
gaxenponit? [Hen m $gg nmrrawhf miitti kirn,] 
That offering was well meant, bat not so cleanly 
executed. By the tricklings, it should not he 
either myrrh or frankincense. Spare your pre- 
sents, my friend; I am no-ways menenary. 
I desire no missive tokens of your appfobatioa* 
I am past Uiose valentines. Bestow these cofllns 
of ontimdy chickens apon months that water for 
them. Comfort your addle spooses with them 
at home, and stop the months of your brawling 
brats with such OUa Podridas ; they have need 
of them. lAhriekUUiJhf,] Disease not, I pray 
you, nor dismantle your rent and ragged tene- 
' ments, to famish me with architectural decora- 
tions, which I can excuse. This fragment might 
have stopped a flaw against snow comes. [A c^ 
JHes.] Cinders are dear, gentlemen. This nub- 
bling might have helped the pot jkmI, when your 
dirty orttingi firom the shambles at three ha*- 
penoe a poimd riiall stand at a cold simmer. Now, 
sooth about, Ketch. I wooM enjoy austrahan 
popularity. 

What my friends from over the water ! Old 
benchers, — ^flies of a day — ephemeral Romans— 
welcome I Doth the sight of me draw souls from 
limbo? can it dispeople purgatory — ha? 

What am I, or what was my father's house, 
tiiat I shoald thus be set up a spectacle to gentle- 
men and others? Why are all faces like Per- 
sians at the sunrise, bent singly on mine alone ? 
It was wont to be esteemed an ordinary visnomy, 
a quotidian merely. Doubtless, these assembled 
mynada discern some traits of nobleness, gen- 
tility, breeding, which hitherto have escaped the 
eommon observation — some intimations, as it 
were, of wisdom, valour, piety, and so forth. My 
flight dasdes ; and, if I am not deceived by the 
too familiar pressure of this strange neckcloth 
that envelopes it, my countenance gives out lam- 
bent glories. For some painter now to take me 
io the lucky pomt of expression f— the posture so 
coovenicnt— the head never shifting, but standing 
qtuesoent in a sort of natural frame. But these 
•rtizans require a westeriyTispect Ketch, turn me. 

Something of St James's air in these ray new 
friends. How my prospects shift, and bri^ten ! 
Now if Sir Thomas LaviTence be any where in 
ibat group, bis fortune is made for ever. I think 
I see some one taking out a crayon. I will com- 
pose my whole face to a smile, which yet shall 
not so predominate, but that gravity and gaiety 
riiaJl contend as it were— you understand me? 
I wffl work up my thoughts to some mild rapture 
— a gentle enthusiasm — which the artist may 



transfer in a manner warm to the canvass. I win 
inwardly apostr^hixe my tabernacle. 

Delectable mansion, hail ! House, not made of 
every wood I Lodgrag, that pays no rent ; airy 
and commodk>us ; which, owing no window tax, 
art yet all easement, out of which men have socfa 
pleasure in peering and overlooking^ that they 
will sometimes stand an hour together to enjoy 
thy prospects! Cell, recluse from die vulgar! 
Ctuiet retironent from the great Babel, yet ai^ 
fording sufficient giimpees into it I Pulpit, that 
instructs without note or sermon-book, mto which 
the preacher is inducted without tenth or first 
fruit I Throne^ unshared and single, that dis- 
dainest a Brentford competitor! Honour with- 
out oo-rival! Or hearest thou rather, magnifieent 
theatre in winch the spectator comes to see and 
tobesesD? From thy giddy "heights 1 look down 
upon the oeomion herd, who stand w^ eyes up- 
tnmed as if a winged messenger hovered over 
them ; and mouths open, as if they expected nan- 
na. I foe], I feel, the true Episcopal yearnings. 
Behold in me, my flock, your true overseer I What 
though I cannot lay hands, because my own are 
laid, yet I can mutter benedktions. True cUum 
cum MgwUatt I Proud Pisgab eminence ! Piimap 
cle sublime ! O Pillory, *tis thee I sing \ Thou 
younger brother to the gaUows, without his rough 
and Esau palms; that with ineffiible contempt 
surveyest beneath thee the grovelling stocks, 
which claims presumptuously to be of thy great 
race. Let that low wood know, that thou art 
far higher boin ! Let that domicile for groundling 
rogues and base earth-kissing variets envy thy pre- 
ferment, not seldom fated to be the wanton bait* 
ing-house, the temporary retreat, of poet and of pa-' 
triot Shades of Bastwick and of Prynne hover 
over thee— Defoe is there, and more greatly daring 
Shebbeare— from their (little more elevated,) sta- 
tions they look down with recognitions. Ketch, 
turn me. 

I now veer to the north. Open your widest 
gates, thou proud Exchange of London, that I 
may look in as proudly! Oresham's wonder, 
hail ! . I stand upon a level with all your kings. 
Tliey, and I, from equal heights, widi equal su- 
imrciliousness, overlook the plodding, money- 
hunting tribe below ; who, busied in their sordid 
speculations, scarce elevate their eyes to notice 
your ancient, or my recent grandeur. The se- 
cond Charies smiles on me from three pedestals ?* 
He closed the Exchequer ; I cheated the Excise. 
Equal our darings, equal be our lot 

Are those the quarters? *tis their fotal chune. 

* A statue of Charles II. by tha •Uar Cibber, 
adorns the front of the Exchange. He stands also on 
high, m the train of his crowned ancestors, in his 
proper order, within that buiidinj;. But the merchants 
of London, in a saperfostation of loyalty, have, within 
a few years, caused to be erected another eflSgy oi 
him on the ground in the centre of the interior. vVe 
do not hear thst a fourth is in contemplation. 
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Tlwl the erer- winged hoiata would but stand etiU I 
but I most descend, descend from this dream of 
greatness. Stay, stay, a little while, importunate 
boor hand A moment or two, and I shall walk 
on foot with the undistinguished many. The 
dock speaks one. I return to com mo n life. 
Ketch, let me out 



TWELFTH NIGHT, 
on WHAT TOO WILL. 

Thsrb is one day, (or night,) in the year which, 
however capricious Nature may choose to be, is 
always the same. On that day, though the hea- 
vens shower roses, or stones, or sea-wato*, we 
have dways our frost and snow upon earth. If 
it be not nature, it is art, and will answer our 
purpose as welL This day, (we beg pardon of 
our fiiends in Dublin,) is Twelfth JAght ! 

On that day the worid is populous, multiiaced. 
fireiy one, (Oh! rare day!) is a Weathercock, 
bifinonted, double-tongued. He is Robert and 
Rigdum-funnidoB at once. He is lean Simpson, 
and Sir Epicure Mammon. He is grinning Harry, 
and Hamlet the sad Dane. His capacity is dou- 
ble, be it for mirth or drink. He hath two dis- 
thict natures, like French and EInglish, heteroge- 
neaL He is, in short, an exquisite irregularity, 
like the mermaid ; but in most cases handsomer. 
— ^I oould go on till February in describing these 
pleasant accidents of fortune, these personal an- 
titheses ; ^here one corporeal title, (like the fable 
of the bdly and the members,) rebelleth against 
the other. 

On that day there is a grand making of kings, 
(but ''no coronation.") They are as common 
•8 kittens, and playful. Men live for a day under 
a royal democracy; but they are free, though 
ephemeral— contented, though happy. They are 
daves to the monarch of fortune, yet they beard 
and laugh him to scorn. And what, though he 
bid them kiss the cold bars, or their pretty neigh- 
bour, — ^they repine not, but straightway obey him. 

Then how fine is the dialogue, how free from 
restraint, how gay ! I can almost imagine a Con- 
tributor's circle, potent as a magician's. 

** We ark the eino." 

*• We speak no treason, man — " 

''We are the king; so give us our bells." — 
[Ah ! cursed quill : we consign thee to perdition 
for this. No more state papers nor stately shalt 
thou indite ; no more royal rhyme for thee : hence- 
forward thou shalt scrawl out bills for some vil- 
lage Crispin, nothing higher.] 

"Give us our crown, (of wood or tinsel:) we 
will shine like Mr. Elllston's pillars, though it be 
not Bartholomew fair. Now ^ 

Yet shall I go on 7 

Shall I try to show our Elia's glancing wit ? 



SfaaU I trace the deep aad fine vein of Mc TaU« 
Talk? Shall I paint the cheeifia gEanty, (nkoeit 

a paradox,) of D ? the resdese pleaau^ ef 

Janus, ever^veering, catching the sun and the 
shade? Shall I strive to outdo Mr. Herbert, in 
his humour, in his portraits so piquant and so 
true ? Or shall I sharpen my pen's point, and fait 
off our friend Lycus's waggery, hb puns, (and 
what is much better than either,) his poetry ? Or 

pamt our good A , always gay ; like a huge 

forest transplanted, a rut tn tir6«,-Hnuaical ae 
Polypheme, and as great? 

Shall I go on? — ^Ah ! no. For who can tell of 
our doings? Who can paint a laugh? Who can 
cany away a rich thought with all its bloom? 
Where is the freshness of the jest that hong upon 
accident or ctreumstance 7 — ^It may not be done. 

Yet, talking of laughing— as Mr. AiicasUe 
would say, I own I like a laugh. It is worth a 
hundred groans in any state of the market 

I never saw a Frenchman laugh. They moaie, 
they grin, they shrug up their shoulders, they 
dance, they ciy "Ha!" and "Ciel!" but they 
never give themselves up to boisterous uiUhmUd 
laughter. They have always a rein v^on their 
lungs and their muscles are drilled to order. 
Their mirth does not savour of flesh and blood. 
I do not mean to coi^end for that pampered lao^ 
which grows less and less, in proportion as it is 
high-fed — (so gin given to children stops their 
growth,) but for a good broad humorous English 
lau^ such as belongs to a farce or a fair. The 
Germans laugh sometimes, the Flemings ofteoiy 
the Irish always : the Spaniard's face is fused, and 
the Scotchman's thawed into a laugh ; but a French- 
man never laughs. They smile indeed, but what 
then ? Their smile is like their soup-maigre, thin ; 
their merriment sqeezed and strained. Tberie 
is in it something of the acid of their salads, some- 
thing of the pungency of their sauces, birt nothing 
tubitantiaL It is neither solid nor ethereal, — 
but a thing between wind and water, — not of 
earth nor heaven, — good nor bad ; but villanoaaly 
indifierent, and not to be admitted as mirth. 

And yet "Twelfth night" was celebrated in 
former France. One of the courtiers used to be 
chosen king, and the king himself and the nobles 
obeyed him. In Germany too, it is, (or was,) 
kept up with joke and banqueting; and in Eng^ 
land we have still our Satumahan revels. Theee 
are censured by good master Bourne, " our an- 
cient," I believe ; but for mine own part I love to 
see them. I love to see an acreof cake spread out, 
(the sweet frost covering the rich earth below,) 
studded all over with glittering flowers, like ice- 
plants, and red and green knots of sweetmeat, 
and hollow yellow-crusted crowns, and kings and 
queens, and their paraphernalia. I delight to sea 
a score of happy children, sitting huddled all 
round the dain^ fare, eying the cake and each 
other, with faces sunny enough to thaw the white 
snow. I like to see the gazing silence which is 
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kept 90 ToKgiottily while tiie large kmfe goes its 
loand ; end the gUotening eyes which feed before- 
faukd upon the huge slicefl) detk with citnm and 
plains, and heavy as gold. And then, when the 
•* cfaanctefs^ are drawn, if it nothing to watch 
the peeping delight which escapes firom their 
fittle eyes 7 One is proud, as king ; another stately, 
as qaeen ; then there are two whispering grotesque 
secrets which they canm>t contain, (these are 
Sir Gregory Qooee and Sir Tmibelly Clumsy.) 
The boys Uu^ out at their own misibrtunes, but 
the little girls, (aknost ashamed of their prises,) 
sit bhidung and silent It is not until the lady Of 
the house goes round, that some of the more ex- 
travagant fictions are revealed. And then, what 
aroar of mirth! Ha, ha! The ceiling shakes, 
and the air is torn. They bound from their seats, 
fike kids, and insist on seeing Miss Thompson's 
card. Ah ! what merry spite is prodaimed, what 
ostentatious pity! The little girl is almost in 
tears ; but the huge lump of alleged cake is placed 
seasooably in her hands, and the ^ass of sweet 
wine^ « aU round," drowns the shiill urchin laugh- 
ter, and a gentler delight prevails. 

— I am not one of those who love to breed up 
duldren seriously, or to make them moral rather 
than happy. Let them be happy, (mnooently,) 
and the otherwill follow of course. A good ex- 
ample is a good thing. Give them that, and spare 
your precept — Oh ! I Vke to see the fAeasures of 
diBdren. They enjoy to-day, and care not for 
to-monrow. Their path is strewed with roses ; 
the heftvim is blue above them, and life is a gay 
laee winch all fed sure to win. Some indeed 
there are, outcasts of feztune, who have to make 
their way over the rough stones and barren places, 
beggars fiom their turth. It pains me to see those 
many little feees, froet-nipped, which are pressed, 
(with flattened noees,) against pastrycooks' win- 
dow^ — ^Lazaritcs at the rich men's tiU>le8. I do not 
enjoy their famished looks and roving eyes, and 
watcfing mouths half opened. Oh ! no : I pity 
those poor deniiens of the streets, inheritors of the 
cold air. They have no privilege, but to ask — 
and be refused : no enjoyment, save hungry idle- 
ness : no property. Or rather they are " tenants 
in common" with the bird of passage^ and the 
houseless dog ; they have the fierce sun or the in- 
dement sky ; notlmig further. Their "liberty" is 
without even its ** crust" — 

Once — (1^ °>o ^^^ leave to tell this': it is my 
only toJerable action,) I made a happy heart on 
a day of feasting. Thb was on a Christmas 
Day, many years ago. I was walking briskly to 
my cofiee-house dinner. Every body looked full 
^g"*^ ; '^^ I myself trod like Diomed. There 
was scarcely a beggar in the streets. Yet was 
Ihere me, a pale dight little woman who hngered 
iboot the opening doors in Ghreek-street She 
m^ have been the widow of a country clergy- 
nnn. Her feoe was thm and hunger-pinched. 
Her eyes were dull ; and there was the shining 



mark of a tear, (10^ a cUatriee,) which travened 
one of her cheeks from top to bottom. She 
crept slowly along the pavement, and now and 
then Ae si^ied; but she did not bt^ Ska 
must have been eery cold ; Ibr her tattered Uaek 
weeds were not enough with aU her care, and 
diifting them finom shoulder to shoulder, to fenea 
off the nipping vrind. I turned ray head aatdt 
as I passed, (a week's beggpng would have done 
me good then,) lest I should be beguiled mto fff' 
ing. She did not even kwk at me} but kept her 
eyes on the ground as though she were seardnng 
for the raw vegetables which servaoU cast into the 
street I walked on twenty^-fifty— a hundred 
yards. I was uncomfortable— I looked back, and 
there was the pale widow-beggar still dragging 
her weak steps along. She met nothing but the 
blast which made her tatters shake. Shestaggered 
—I thought she must have fallen. There was no 
standing this : so I went back and gave her— 
something; no matter what,— not much, nor too 
little ; enoflgh to satisfy both her and myself:— 
Some years have passed by since, this haf^pened $ 
but I have oflen seen her in my fancy since. There 
oho in sad, drooping shivoini^ her thin axma 
exposed to the frosty wind. I hear again her quick 
cry, (it broug^ tears into my eyes,) and that 
fri^tfiil burst and chuckle, scarcely speedi, which 
filled her throat when she saw my gift She 
trembled as though ahe had been palsy-struck, 

and looked w All this I saw and heard in a 

moment, fer in a moment I was gone. I could 
never meet her again. 



O gay and gaudy time ! and shall I ever grow 
too old for thee 7 Shall I ever hate thy mirth, and 
wish thee gone, thou bright land-mariL of the yeax 7 
Oh! thou art not like other feasts ending with 
the day j but thy merriment reacheth through the 
wakeful night Thy mistress is the moon, and 
thou thyself art gaily mad, wisely unreasonable, 
lunatic. Other feasts are good, but thou art 
royal! They have their chairmen, their jesters, 
their jacks in the green ; but thou treadest on crown- 
ed heads ; the phantasms ofMomus are thy fellows : 
Wit whispereth in thine ear ; Care bowethdown 
before thee ; and if Ill-humour for a moment come, 
he is quickly put to flight, and Sorrow is drowned 
in wine. 

But of all the feasts and gay doings which I 
have known, none were like that one << Twelfth 

Night" which I passed at L 's house some 

five or six years ago. That u^ot anight! O Jupi- 
ter! OBacchus ! There was too mueik mirth. The 
muscles were stretched and strained by laughing. 
Our host was a right merry man, — a man of hu- 
mour, of good nature, of high animal spirits, fen- 
tastic He could make *<the table" ling and roar 
beyond any one I ever knew. His jokes would 
not bear a strict glance, sometimes; but they 
were better than wit, which is too serious. Wit 
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iets one thinking but L did not do this. 

He lauj^ied ; he talked ; he told comical storiee ; 
he mimicked firiend and foe, (good natoiedly ;) he 
spoke burlesque in vene ; he misplaced epithets ; 
be reconciled contradictions ; he tacked extremi- 
ties to each other— the grave and the gay — sense 
and nonsense. He had drawn ** the kin^" and 
was as absolute as a Fate. He ordered things im* 
possible. He insisted that black was white, and 
hetnsiated thatothers should think so too. Oh ! 
there was no withstanding him, he was so plea- 
sant a potentate: — he said something— nothing 
-Hmd k>oked round for the boisterous homage of 
his neighbours, and receiTed it smiling and con- 
tent 

Tliat night we had songi, EngUsh and Italian ; 
we had mistletoe, (there were ladies under it) — 
wehadcoflee, and wines, and Twelfth Nig|it cha^ 
tacters. We had a supper, where joke and hospi- 
tality reigned. And there were cold meats and 
salads, and pies, and jellies, and wines of all 
colours, mocking with their lustre the topaz and 
the ruby ; and there were pyramids of fruit, and 
mountains of rich cake, all decked with sprigs 
of holly and laurel. And we had a huge " loof- 
9mU bo%dl .•"—-One? We had a dozen, brimming 
and steaming, and scented with cloves and dnna- 
mon. We ato, and we drank, and we shouted. 
One san^ and another spoke, (like a parliament 
orator,) and one gave an extravagant toast ; and 
a fourth laughed out at nothing, and one cried, 
from very pain, that he could *' laugh no more;^ 
and instantly a fresh joke was started, and the 
sufierar screamed with delight, and almost rolled 
from his chair. The cup of mirth was brimming. 
It went round and round again, and every one 
had his filL This was no meagre shadowy ban- 
quet, no Barmecide feast, — no card party, coldly 
decorous, (where you lose your money and pay 
for the candles.) It was a revel and a jollity. 
Though our mirth Mras becoming, it raged and 
was loud like thunder. It lasted from nine 
o'clock at night, till early breakfast, (eight 
o'clock,) in the morning, and it still lives in my re- 
collection, as the brightest day, (or night,) of the 
calendar. 



THK OLD MABGATE HOY. 

I AM fond of passing my vacations, (I believe 
I have said so before,) at one or other of the 
Universities. Next to these my choice would fix 
me at some woody spot, such as the neighbour- 
hood of Henley afibids in abundance, upon the 
banks of my beloved Thames. But somehow 
or other my cousin contrives to wheedle mo once 
in three or four seasons to a watering place 
Old attachments ding to her in spite of expe- 
rience. We have been dull at Worthing one 
summer, duller, at Brighton another, dullest at 
Eastbourn a third, and are at this moment doing 



dreaiy penance at— Hastings {—And all b«eraM 
we were happy many years ago for a hnd week 
at— Margate. That was our first sea sMe ex- 
periment, and many circumstances comlnned to 
make it the most agreeable holiday of my life. 
We had neither of us seen the sea, and we had - 
never been from home so long together in 
company. 

Can I forget thee, thou old Margate Hoy, with 
thy weather-beaten, son-burnt captain, and his 
rough accommodations — ill exchanged for the 
foppery and fresh-water niceness of tiie modem 
steam packet 7 To the winds and waves thou 
committedst thy goodly freightage, and didst ask 
no aid of ma^ fiimea, and spells, and boiling 
cauldrons. With the gales of heavra thou went- 
est swimmingly ; or, when it was theu* pleasure^ 
stoodest still with sailor-like patience. Thy cowso 
was natural, not (breed, as in a hot-bed ; nor didst 
thou go poisoning the breath of ocean with sul- 
phureous smoke — a great sea-chimera, dunmej- 
ing and fumadng the deep; or liker to that 
sea-god pardimg up Scamander. 

Can I forget thy honest, and slender crew, with 
their coy rductant responses, (yet to the sup- 
pression of any thing like contempt,) to the raw 
questions^ which we of the great dty would be 
ever and anon putting to them, as to the uses of 
this or that strange naval implement 'Spedallj 
can I forget thee, thou happy medium, thou shade 
of refuge between us and them, condbating inter- 
preter of their skill to our simplkaty, comfo rt able 
ambassador between sea and land ! — ^whose sul* 
or trowsers did not more convmdngly assure 
thee to be an adopted denizen of the former, than 
thy white cap, and whiter apron over them, with 
thy neat-fingered practice in thy culinary voca- 
tion, bespoke thee to have been of inland nurture 
heretofore — a master cook of Eastcheap? How 
busily didst thou ply thy multifarious occopetioii, 
cook, mariner, attendant, chamberlain ; here, 
there, like another Arid, flaming at once shoot 
all parts of the deck, yet with kindlier ministim^ 
tions— not to assist the tempest, but, as if touched 
vri&a kindred sense of our infirmities, to soothe 
the qualms which that untried motion migjbt 
haply raise in our crude land-fandes. And when 
the o'er-washing billows drove us bdow dedc, 
(for it was far gone in October, and we had stiff 
and blowing weather,) how did thy offidoos ni- 
nisterings, still catering for our comfort, with cards, 
and cordials, and thy more cordial conversatioB» 
alleviate the closeness and the confinement of thy 
else, (truth to say,) not very savoury, nor very 
inviting, little cabin ! 

With these additaments to boot, we had on 
boardafcUow-passenger, whose diseoorse in verity 
might have beguiled a longer voyage than we 
meditated, and have made mirth and wonder 
abound as far as from Thames to the Aiona. He 
was a dark, Spanish-coroplexioned young i 
remarkably handsome^ with an officer-like 
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ftoCB^ tud an itiMippcibsable Toluhility of aaser- 
tioo. He was, in iacl, tho gieateBt liar I had mot 
with then, or aince. He was none of yonr hesi- 
lating half atoty-teUera, (a moat painful deeciip- 
tion of morlala,) who go on sounding your behef^ 
and only giving you as much as they see yon can 
swallow at a time — the nibbling pickpockets of 
your patience — but one who committed down- 
tight, day-lig^ depredations vpen his neigh- 
bour's &ith. He did not stand shiTering upon 
the brink, but was a hearty thorou^^i-paeed har, 
nnd plunged at once into the depths of your cre- 
doUty, I partly bdioTe^ he made pretty sure of 
his company. Not many rich, not many wise, 
or learned, composed at that time the common 
•towage of a Ib^gate packet We were, I am 
nfiraid, a set of as unfledged Londoners, (let our 
enemies g^ve it a worse name,) as Thames or 
Tooley-street at that time of day could have sup- 
plied. There might be an exception or two 
Skmoog us, but I scorn to make any invidious dis- 
tinctions among such a jolly, companionable 
ship's company, as those were whom I sailed 
witib. Something too must be conceded to the 
GemuM Loci. Had the confident fellow told us 
half the legends on land, which he fiivoured us 
with on the other element, I flatter mysd^ the 
good sense of most of us would have revolted. 
But we were in a new world, with eveiy thing 
gnJamiHar about us, and the time and place dis* 
posed us to the reception of any prodigious mar- 
vel whatsoevei; Time has oMiterated from my 
wuaaoaj much of his wild iablingi; and the rest 
would appear but dull, as written, and to be read 
on thons. He had been aki-de-camp, (among 
other rare accidents and fortunes,) to a Persian 
prince^ and at one blow had stricken ofi* the head 
of the king of Carimania on horseback. He, of 
eoorse, married the prince's dauber. I forget 
what unlucky turn in the politics of that court, 
combining with the loss of his consort, was the 
reason ofhis quitting Persia; but with the rapi« 
dity of a magician he transported himself along 
with his heareo, back to England, where we still 
fiwad him in the oonfldencecf great ladies. There 
wns some story of a princess— Elizabeth, if I re- 
nember, — having entrusted to his care an extra- 
•dittaiy casket of jewels, upon some eztraordi- 
naiy occasion — but as I am not certain of the 
•une or circamstance at this distance of time, I 
flNBt leave it to the royal daughters of England 
to settle the hoooor among themselves in private. 
I cannot call to mind half his pleasant wonders ; 
hot I perfectly r e mem be r, that in the course of 
hb traveb he had seen a phosnix ; and he obHg- 
m^ undeceived us of the vulgar error, that 
tk«e is hot one of that species at a time, assuring 
ntthittiiey were not uncommon in some parts 
sC Upper Egypt. Hitherto he had feund the 
■ost implicit lisfaaieia. His dreaming fancies 
had t ri Bs pntt e d us b^Kmd the ^'ignorant pre- 
Bot wImo, (stiU hardying inoie and more 



in his triumphs over our simplicity,) he went on 
to affirm that he had actually sailed through the 
legs of the Colossus at Rhodes, it really became 
necessary to make a stand. And here I must do 
justice to the good sense and intrepidity of one 
of our party, a youth, that had hitherto been one 
of his most d^erential auditors, who, from his 
recent reading, made bold to assure die gentle* 
man, that there must be some mistake, as " the 
Colossus in question had been de8tro3red long 
since :" to whose opinkm, delivered with all mo* 
desty, our hero was obliging enough to concede 
tlmsmucfa, that ^the figure was indeed a little 
damaged.'' This was the only opposition he met 
with, and it did not at all seem to stagger him, 
for he proceeded with his febles, whksh the same 
youth appeared to swaHow with stiU more com- 
placency than ever,— confirmed, as it were, by 
the extreme candour of that ocmeesnon. With 
these prodigies he wheedled us on till we came 
in nght ol the Reculvers, wfaidi one of our own 
company, (having been the voyage before,) im- 
mediately recognising, and pointing out taua, was 
considered by us as no ordinary seaman. 

All this time sate upon the edge of the deok 
quite a difibent character. It was a lad, app»* 
rently very poor, very infirm, and very patient 
His eye was ever on the sea, with a smile ; and, 
if he caught now and then some snatches of theee 
wild l^mds, it was by accident, and they seem- 
ed not to concern him. The waves to him whis- 
pered more pleasant stories. He was as one, be* 
ing with us, but not of us. He heard the bell ol 
dinner ting without stirring ; and when some of 
us pulled out our private stores— our cold meat 
and our salads — he produced none, and seemed 
to want none. Only a solitary biscuit he iMtd laid 
in ; provision for the one or two days and nights, 
to which these vessels then were oftentimes oblig- 
ed to prolong their voyage. Upon a nearer ac- 
quaintance widi him, which he seemed neither to 
court nor dedine, we learned that he was going 
to Margate, with the hope of bong admitted into 
the In&mary there for sea-bathing. His disease 
was a scnrfida, wluch appeared to have eaten all 
over hinL He expressed great hopes of a cure ; 
and when we asked him, whether he had any 
finends where he was going, he replied, "heAsd 
no friends." 

These pleasant, and some mournful passages, 
with the first si^ of the sea, co-operating with 
youth, and a sense of holydays, and out-of-door 
adventure, to me that had been pent up in popu* 
Ions cities for many months before^ — have left 
upon my mind the fragrance as of summer days 
gone by, bequeathing nothing but their remeuK 
brance for cold and wintety hours to chew upon. 

Will it be thought a digression, (it may spare 
some unwdcome comparisons,) if I endeavour to 
account lor the dissaUaJkeHon which I have heard' 
so many persons confess to have felt, (asl^id* 
myself feel in part on this occasion,) «t IA« iigki tf 
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the 9eit for the first tbne t I think the reason 
Vfually given — referring to the incapectty of ao« 
tnal objects for satisfjring our preconceptions of 
t hem D cmrcdy goes deep enough into the ques* 
tion. Let the same person see a lion, an depbaot, 
a mountain, for the first time in his life, and he 
•hall perhaps feel himself a httle mortified. The 
thinge do not fill up that space, which the idea of 
them seemed to take up in his mind. But they 
haye still a correspondency to his first notion, and 
in time grow up to it, so as to produce a veiy 
•imiiar impression ; enlarging themselves, (if I 
may say so^) upoa fiuniliarity. But the sea re- 
mains a disappointment— Is it not, that in the lal- 
Ur we had expected to behold, (absurdly, I grant, 
hut, I am afiraid, by the law of imagination un« 
avoidably,) not a definite object, as those wild 
beasts, or that mountain compassable by the eye, 
but til the Ha Mt once, the comm^suratb akta- 
•oinsT OP TBS lAaTH ! — ^I do not say we tell our- 
aehres so much, but the ciaving of the mind is to 
be satisfied with nothing less. I will suppose the 
ease of a young person of fifteen, (as I then was,) 
knowing nothing of the sea, but finom description. 
He eomes to it for the first time— all that he has 
been reading of it all his life, and lAsI the most 
entfansiastie part of life,— «U he has gathered from 
narratives of wandering seamen ; what he has 
gained fiom true voyages, and what he cherishes 
as credulously from romanee and poetry ; crowd- 
ing their images, and exacting strange tributes 
from expectation.— He thinks of the great deep, 
and of those who go down unto it ; of its thousand 
isles, and the vast c on tinen t s it washes ; of its 
leesiving the mighty Plata, or Orellana, into its 
bosom, without disturbance^ or sense of augmen- 
of Biscay swdls, and the mariner 



For maay a day, and many a dreadful niffat, 
Incewant labouring round the stormy Cape ; 

of fidal rocks, and the *< stOl-vexed Bermoothes ;» 
of great whiripools, and the waler-spout ; of sunk- 
en ships, and sumless treasures swallowed up in 
the unrestoring depths; of fishes, and quaint 
monster s , to which all that is terrible on earth — 
Be but as bupn to firightea babes withal, 
Compared witn the creatures in the tea's entral ; 

of naked savage and Juan Fernandas ; of pearls, 
and shells; of coral beds, and of enchanted isles; 
of mermaids' grots. — 

I do not assert that in sober eaineet he expects 
to be shown all these wonders at^onoe, but he is 
onder the tyranny of a mighty feculty^ which 
haunts hhn with confused hints and shadows of 
all these ; and when the actual object opcais first 
•pen him, seen, (in tame weather too most like- 
ly,) (torn our onromantic c o as t s a speck, a slip 
of sea-watei^ as it shows to hin^— what can it 
piove but a very unsatisfying and even diminu- 
tive eotertaimnent 7 Or tf he has come to it from 
themoothof ariver; wasitmuoh more than the 
liver widening? and, even out of sight of land, 
what had he but a flat watery horiaon about him. 



nothing comparable to the vast c^ei^^ortainiiig 
aky, his fiumliar object, seen daily without dread 
or amaiement? — ^Who, in similar circumstances, 
has not been tempted to exclaim with Charobay 
in the poem of GM>ir, 

If this the mighty ocean !^s this aU7 

I k>ve town, or country; but tins detestable 
Cinque Port is neither. I hate these acrubbed 
shocis, thrusting out their starved foliage from 
between the horrid fissures of dusty innutiitious 
rocks ; which the amateur calls ** veidniv to the 
edge of theses." I require woods, and they show ' 
me stunted coppices. I cry out for the waleiw 
brooks, and pant forfreah streams, and inland 
murmurs. I cannot stand all day on the naked 
beach watching the capridoos hues of the sea, 
ahifting like the colours of a dying mullet I am 
tired of looking out at the windows of this isiaiid- 
prison. I would fain retire into the interior of my 
cage. While I gaze upon the sea, I want to be 
on it, over it, across it It binds me m wkh 
chains, as of iron. My thoughts are abioad. I 
should not so feel m Stafibrdshireu There is no 
home for me here. There is no sense of home at 
Hayings. Itisaplaceof fiigitiveres(st,a]i heta- 
rogeoeous assemblage of sea-mews and stodi-bro- 
kers, Amphitritos of the town, and missee that 
coquet with the ocean. If it were what it was in 
its primitive shape, and what it ought to have re> 
mained, a feir honest fishing-town, and no more^ 
it were-somethin|^— with a few straggling fisher- 
men's huts scattered about, artleas as its difls, 
and with their materials filched from them, it 
were something. I could abide to dwell witli 
Mescheck; to assert with fisher-swains, and 
smugglers. There are, or I dream there are^ 
many of this latter occupation here. Their feces 
become the place. I like a smug|^. He is the 
only honest thief. He robs nothing but the reve- 
nue, — an abstraction I never greatly cared about 
I could go out with them in their madcarel boats, 
or about their less ostensible business^ with some 
satisfection. 1 can even tolerate those poor vi&* 
time to monotony, who from day to day pace 
along the beech, in endless progress and rscM^ 
rence, to watch their illicit countrymen— lowne- 
folk or brethren perchance — whistling to tkm 
sheathing and nnsheathmg of their futlamaa, 
(their only solace,) who mider the mild name of 
preventive service, keep up a legitimated civil 
warfare, in the deplorable aboenoe of a foreign 
one, to show their detestat io n of run hollands, nd 
seal for old England. But it is the vimtants from 
town, that come here to say they have been here^ 
with no more relish of the sea than a pond pevek, 
or a dace might be supposed to have, that are my 
aversion. I ML like a foolish daoe in these re* 
gioBs, and have as little toleratioa for myself bere^ 
Mfiirthem. What can they want here 7 Ifthagr 
had a true refish of the ooean, why have thagr 
broug^ all this land lugg^sawkh ttan? awtf 
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pkditbeircitilindtMitB intothadeMTt? Wh«t 
meaa thwe acant j book-rooms-Hoaaiine librarieB, 
m thej entille them-nf the sea were, w they 
wouHi have «9 believe, a book *<to read strange 
matter ia ?** what are their foolisb concert^rooms, 
if they come, as they would hia be thought to do, 
tolisteatothe maaicof thewaves? Allisfalse 
and hoUow prateasioQ. They eoiiie, because it is 
tlM finfam, and to SfraU the natureof the place. 
Tbey are mostly, as I have said, stodi-bn^ers ; 
hot I have watched the belter sort of them— now 
and then, an honest dtisen, (of the old stamp,) m 
the snopiici^ of his hesit, shall bring down his 
wife and daogfatOTS, to taste the sea breezes. I 
always know tfie date of their arrivaL It is easy 
to see it in their countenance. A day or two they 
^waodefingon the shmgles, picking up cockle- 
slirils, and tfainkisg them great things ; but, in a 
poor week, imagmation slackens ; they begin to 
di s m f CI that cockles produce no pearls, and then 
— O then!— if I could interpret for the pretty 
craatares, (I know they have not the covrage to 
coafess it themselves,) how gladly would they 
eaeiiaage their sea^side rambles for a Sunday 
wWk on the groeo-swaid of their accustomed 
Twickwihaw meadows I 

I would ask of one of these seapcharmed emi* 
g^aats^ who think they truly love the sea, with its 
wiMnsagBB, what would their feelings be, if some 
of the unsophisticated aborigines of this place, en- 
couraged by their oowteous questionings here, 
should venture, on the faith of such assured sympa- 
thy between them, to return the visit, and come up 
to see— Loadon. I must imagine them with their 
fithing-tacfcle on their back, as we carry our town 
aeeifBsasies. What a sensatioQ would it cause m 
liochbury? What vehement laughter wouklit 



Thedanghleis of Cheapside, and wivot of LombanU 
street. 

I am sure that no town-bred, or inland-bom 
■uijecla^ can fed their true and natural nouiish- 
msat at these sea-places. Nature, where she does 
not mean us fer mariners and vagabonds, bids us 
slay at heme. The salt foam seems to nourish a 
ipleoa. I aainot half so good-natured as by the 
milder walem of my natural river. I would ex- 
change these sea-gulls for swane^ and scud a 
swallow for ever about the banks of Thamesis, 



A VISION OF HORNS. 
My thoughts had been engaged last evening in 
solving the problem, why in all times and places 
the ham has been agreed upon as the symbol, or 
hsBoorable badge, of married men. MoeeaPhom, 
the horn of Ammon, of Amaltbea, and a comu- 
espia of legeads he i i i es, came to my recollectiDD, 
but aAtded ao satisfectety solution, or rather m- 
fchredthe qaestiea hi deeper obscurity. Tired 
iridi the fiui t l e aB dtrnm of inezplicant analog^ I 
Madasp^a 



Methon^t ositain scales or fihns fdl fiom my 
eyee, which had hitherto hindered these little tokens 
from being visible. I was somewhere in the Com- 
hill, (asit mi|^t be termed,) of some UtoiHa. Busy 
citizens jostled each other, as they may do in our 
streets, with care, (the care of making a penny,) 
vnitten upon their foreheads; Bnd something tUe^ 
which is rather imagined, than <ystinctly imaged, 
upon the brows of ifly own fnends and fellow- 
townsmen. 

In my first surprise I supposed myself gotten 
into some forest — Arden, to be sure, or Sherwood ; 
but the dresses and deportment, all dvic, forbade 
me to continue in that delusion. Then a scriptu- 
ral thought crossed me, (especially as there were 
neariy as many Jews as Christians among them,) 
whether it might not be the diildren of Israd going 
up to bedege Jericha I was undeceived of both 
errors by the sight of many faces which were fa- 
miliar to me. IfottndmyBdfstrangdy,<asitwill 
happen in dreams,) at one and the same time in 
an mdwown country, with known companions. I 
met old friends, not with new faces, but with thdr 
old faces oddly adorned in front, with each man a 
certain corneous excrescence. Dick Mitis, the 
little cheesemonger in St ^ * ^ *'s Passage, was 
the first that sahited me, with Ins hat <^^you 
know Dick's way to a custemer^-and, I not being 
aware of him, he thrust a strange beam into my 
left eye, which pained and grieved me exceedingly ; 
but, instead of apology, he only grinned and fleer- 
ed in my face, as much as to say "it is the custom 
of the country," and passed on. 

I had scarce time to send a civil message to his 
lady, whom I have always admired as a pattpra 
of a wife, — and do indeed take Dick and her to be 
a model of conjugal agreeme n t and harmony,-* 
when I felt an ugly smart in my neck, as if some- 
thing had gored it behind, and turning round, it 
was my old friend and neighbour. Dulcet, the con- 
fectioner, who, meaning to be pleasant, bad thrust 
his protuberance right into my nape, and seemed 
proud of his power of oflending. 

Now I was assailed right and left, till in my 
own defenoe I was obliged to walk sidefing and 
wary, and look about me, as you guard your eyes 
in London streets ; for the horns thickened, and 
came at me like tho ends of umbrdlas poking in 
<md>sface. 

I soon foond that these towns-folk were the 
dvilest, best-mannered people in the woiid, and 
that if they had offended at all, it was entirdy 
owing to then blindness. They do not kaow 
what dangerous weapons they protnide in front, 
and will stick their best friends in the eye with 
provoking complacency. Tet the best of it is, 
they can see the beams on thenr neighboors' lbra» 
heads, if they are as smaU as motes, but thehr owa 
beams they can m nowise discern. 

There was little Afitis, that I tdd you I just en- 
countered — he has simply, (I speak of lam at 
home in hk own diop,) the smoothest ferebetd m 
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hk own conceit— he will stand you aquaiter of an 
hour, together contemplating the serenity of it in 
the glass, before he begins to shave himself in a 
morning— yet you saw what a desperate gash he 
gave me. 

Desiring to be better informed of the ways of 
this extraordinary people^ I applied mjrs^ to a 
feUowof some assurance, who, (it appeared,) acted 
as a sort of interpreter to stiangen—he was dress- 
ed in a military uniform, and stron^y resembled 

Colonel , of the guards ;— and *^ pray, sir," 

said I, ** have aU the in&bitants of your dty these 
troublesome excrescences ? I beg pardon, I see yon 
have none. You perhaps are sing^.** ''Truly, 
sir,*' he replied with a smile, ''for the most psjrt 
we have^ but not all alike. There are some, like 
Dick, that sport but one tumescence. Their ladies 
have been tolerably faithful-— have confined them- 
selves to a single abdration or so — these we call 
Unicoins. Dick, you must know, is my Unicom. 
[He spoke this wiUi an air of invindble assurance.] 
Then we have Bicoms, Tricoms, and so on op to 
Milleooma. [Here methou^ I crossed and bless- 
ed myself in my dream.] Some again we havo— 
there goes one— you see how happy the rogue 
lookA-^iow he wslks smiling, and perking up his 
&ce, as if he thou^ lumself the only man. He 
is not married yet, but on Monday next he leads 
to the altar the accomplished widow Dacies, relict 
of our late sheriff** 

"I see, sir," said I, " and observe that he is 
happily fiee from the national goUre^ (let me call 
it,) which distinguishes most of your countrymen.** 

" luook a little more narrowly," said my con- 
ductor. 

I put on my spectacles, and observmg the man 
a litde more diligently, above his forehead I could 
mark a thousand Uttle twinkling shadows dancing 
the hornpipe, little homlets, and rudunents of horn, 
of a soft and pappy consistence, (for I handled 
some of them,) but which, like coral out of water, 
my guide informed me, would infallibly stifien and 
grow rigid within a week or two fiom the expira- 
tioo of his bachelorhood. 

Then I saw some horns strangely growing out 
behind, and my interpreter explained these to be 
married men, whose wives had conducted them- 
selves with infinite propriety shice the poiod of 
their marriage, but were thoi^t to have antedated 
tbeu* good men's titles, by certain libertiee they had 
indulged themsdves in, pxiot to the ceremony. 
This kind of gentry wore their horns backwards, 
as has been sakl, in the &shion of the old pig-tails; 
and as there was nothmg obtrusive or ostentatious 
m them, nobody took any notice of it 

Some had pretty little budding antlers, like the 
fimt essays of a young fiiwn. These, he ti^ me, 
had wives, whose affidrs were in a hopeful way, 
but not quite brought to a conclusion. 

Olhsn had nothing to show, only by certain 
red sagry maiks and swellings in their foreheads, 
wbkh ilcM the more they kept rubbing and 



duifingthem; it was to be hoped Aat somediiag 
was brewing 

I took noCioe that every one jeered at the rest, 
only none took notice ^ the sea-captains; yet 
these were as well provided with theff tokens as 
the best among them. This kind of people, it 
seems, takmg their wives upon so oontingoit te- 
nures, their lot was considered as nothing bat 
natural,-HM> they wore thehr marks without im- 
peachment, as they mi|^ cany their cockades, 
and nobody respected them a whit the less for it 

I observed, that the more sprouts grew out of 
a man'e head, die less wei|^ they seemed to 
cany with them ; whereas, a single token woidd 
now and then appear to give the wearer some un- 
easiness. This shows that use is a great tfain^ 

Some had their adomings gih, which needs no 
explanation ; wlule others, Iflie nrnsjcjans, w»t 
sounding thein before them — a sort of music 
which I thought migbt very well have ben 
spared. 

It was pleasant to see some of the citiMBs «»• 
counter between themselves ; how they snAed in 
their sleeves at the shock they received fitm 
their neig|hbour, and none seem ed co n ac i ons of 
the diock whidi their neig^iboor expenenced in 



Some bad great comaoos stomps, seemingly 
torn off and bleeding. These, the interpreter 
warned me, wore husbands who had retaliated 
upon their wives, and the badge was m equity di- 
vided between them. 

While I stood disceniing of tfaeee things, a 
sii^ tweak on my cheek unawares, widch 
brought tean into my eyes, introduced to me my 
friend Placid, between wfaoee lady and a certain 
male cousin, some idle flirtations I remember to 
have heard talked of; but that was aU. He saw 
he had somehow hurt me, and asked my pardos, 
with that round unconscious face of his, and 
looked so tristful and contrite for his no-oflbnoe, 
that I was ashamed for the man's peoitenoe. Yet 
I protest it was but a scratch. It was tiie least 
little honiet of a bom that could be fhmed. 
"Shune on the man," I secretly exclaimed, 
" who could dirast so much as the vahie of a hair 
into a brow so unsuspecting and inoflensive; 
What then must they have to answer for, who 
plant great, monstrous, timber-like, projecting 
antlers upon the heads of those whmn they call 
their friends, when a puncture of this atomical 
tenuity made my eyes to water at this rate. All 
the pincers at Suigeons* HaU cannot poll out for 
Placid that little hair.** 

I was curious to know fdiat became of these 
frontal excrescenees, - when tiie hosban^ died; 
and my guide informed me that the cbenuits in 
their country made a considerable profit by them, 
extracting from them certain subtle esBe o ca s : — 
and then I remembered, that notlnng was so effi 
cadous in my own for reetoiing swoonii^ ma 
trons, and wives troubled with the vapoury as a 
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Btffoog muff or two at the oomposttion, appro- 
pfiately called hartshorn — far beyond sal voUUiU. 
Th^ also I began to understand, why a man, 
who is the jest of the oompany, is said to be the 
bott — as much as to say, such a one butteth with 
tbehonu 

I inquired if by no operation these wens were 
erer extracted ; and was told, that there was in- 
deed an Older of dentists, whom they called canon- 
ists in their language, who undertook to restore 
tiie forehead to ila pristine smoothneiw ; but that 
oidinaiily it was not done without much cost and 
tioahle; and when they succeeded in plucking 
out the oflbnding part, it left a painful Toid, which 
oould not be filled up ; and that many patients 
fdio had submitted to the excision, were eager to 
marry again, to supply with a good second antler 
the baldness and ddbrmed gap left by the extrac- 
tion of the fiinner, as men loamg their natural hair 
aahstitttte for it a lees becoming periwig. 

Some horns I observed beautifcdly taper, 
smooth, and, (as it were,) flowering. Theee I 
und er s t and woe the portions brought by hand- 
some women to their spouses; and I pitied the 
roogl], homely, unsightly deformities on the brows 
of othttH, who had been deceived by plain and orw 
dioary partners. Yet the latter I observed to be 
by for the most common — the solution of which I 
leave to the natural philosopher. 

One tnbe of married men I particularly ad- 
mired at, who^ instead of horns, wore, en^jafted 
on tbeir fordiead a sort of bom-book. ''This,'* 
qooch my guide, ''is the greatest mystery in our 
country, and well worth an explanation. You 
nwsC know that all infidelity is not of the senses. 
We have as well intellectual, as material wittols. 
These, whom you see deocNrated with the order 
of the book — are triflers, who encourage about 
their wiveaP presence the society of your men of 
gemns, (their good friends, as they call them,) — 
Bteiaxy disputants, who ten to one out-talk the 
peer husband, and coounit upon the understand- 
ing cf the woman a violence and estrangement 
in the end, little less painful than the coarser sort 
ef alienation. Whip me these knaves— [my con- 
doctor here expressed himself with a becoming 
wanndi] — whip me them, I say, who with no 
excuse from the passions, in odd blood seduce 
the minds, rather than the persons, of their 
fiioads' wives ; who^ for the tickling pleasure of 
heaiiog themselves prate, dishonestate the intel- 
lects of married women, dehonouring the hus- 
band in what should be his most sensible part 
If I must be — [here he used a plain word] let it 
be by some honest sinner like myself; and not by 
one of theee gad-flies, these debauchers of the un- 
derstanding, these flattery buzxers.** He was 
going on in this manner, and I was getting insen- 
iAly pleased with my friend's manner, (I had been 
a little shy of him at firat,) when the dream sud- 
denly left me^ vanishing— as Virgil 
tev|^ th* gate of Horn. 



DAJioKR or coirrouHniiro 
MORAL WITH PERSONAL DEFORMITY; 

With a hint to those who have the framing of adoer* 
tisemsntsfor apprehsmding qfenders, 

Thieb is no science in their pretensions to 
which mankind are more apt to commit grievous 
mistakes, than in the supposed very obvious one 
of i^ysiognomy. I quarrel not with the princi- 
ples of this science^ as th^ are laid down by 
learned professors; much less am 1 disposed, 
with some people, to deny its existence altogether 
as any inlet of knowledge that can be depended 
upon. I believe that there is, or may be, an art 
to " read the mind's construction in the foce." 
But, then, in eveiy species of reoditig, so much 
depends upon the eyes of the reader ; if they are 
blear, or apt to danle, or inattentive, or strained 
vnth too much -attention, the optic power wiU 
infallibly bring home false reports of what it reads. 
How often do we say, upon a cursoiy ^anoe at 
a stranger, what a foie open countenance he has, 
who^ upon second inspection proves to have the 
exact features of a knave. Nay, in much more 
intimate acquaintancBs, how a delusion of this 
kind shall continue for months, years, and tlien 
break up all at once. 

Ask the married man, who has been so but for 
a short space of time, if those blue eyes^ where 
during so many years of anxious courtohip, truth, 
sweetness, serenity, seemed to be written m cha- 
ractws which could not be misunderstood ask 
him if the characters wluch they now convey be 
exactly the same 7— if for truth he does not read 
a dull virtue, (the mimie of constancy,) which 
changes not, only because it wants the judgment 
to mike a preference ? — if for swee tn ess he does 
not read a stupid habit of looking pleased at 
everything; — differ serenity he does not rtod ani* 
mal tranquillity, the dead pool of the heart, which 
no breeze of passion can stir into health? Alas! 
what is this book of the countenance good fqr, 
which when we have read so lon^ and thou^ 
that we understood its contents, there oomes a 
countless list of heait-breaking errata at the end I 

But these are the pitiable mistakes to which 
love alone is subject. I have inadvertently wan- 
dered from my purpose, which was to expoae 
quite an opposite blunder, into which we are no 
less apt to fall, through hate. I^ow ugly a person 
looks upon whose reputation some awkwaid as- 
persion hangs, and how suddenly his countenance 
clears up with his character. I remember being 
persuaded of a man whom I had conceived an ill 
opinion of, that he had a very bad set of teeth ; 
which, since I have had better opportunities of 
being acquainted with his face and foots, I find to 
have been the very reverse of the truth. That 
crooked old wotnoHf I once said, speakingof an an- 
cient gentlewoman, whose actions did fio<. square 
altogether with my notions of the mU of xightt 
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The imaiumous surprise of the coropaoy before 
whom I nttered these words, soon convinced me 
that I had confounded mental with bodily obliquity, 
and that there was nothing tortuous about the 
old lady but her deeds. 

This humour of mankind to deny perscHial 
comeliness to those with whose moral attributes 
they are dissatisfied, is very strongly shown in 
^ose advertisements, which stare us in the &ce 
fnm the walls of every street, and, with the tempt- 
ing bait which they hang forth, stimulate at once 
cupidity and an abstract love of justice in the 
breast of every passing peruser ; I mean, the ad- 
vertisements oAenng rewards for the apprehension 
of absconded culprits, stra3red apprentices, bank- 
rupts who have conveyed away tiieir efiects, 
debtors that have run away from their bail. I ob- 
■erve, that in etact proportion to the indignity 
with which the prosecutor, who is commonly the 
firamer of the advertisement, conceives he has 
been treated, the personal pretensions of the fu- 
gitive are denied, and his defects exaggerated. 

A fdlow, whoee misdeeds have been directed 
agamst the public in general, and in whose de- 
linquency no individual shall feel himself par- 
ttculaily interested, generally meets with fair 
usage. A coiner or a smuggler shall get off to- 
lerably well. His beauty, if he has any, is not 
much underrated, his deformities are not much 
magnified. A ruilaway apprentice, who excites 
perhaps the next least d^ree of spleen in his 
prosecutor, generally escapee with a pair of bandy 
1^ ; if he has taken any thing with him in his 
nQ^t, a hitch in his gait is generally superadded. 
A bankrupt who has been guilty of withdrawing 
iM eflbctfl, if ys case be not very atrocious, com- 
Booly meets vrith mild usage. But a debtor who 
■as left his bait in jeopSErdy, is sure to be described 
in charmcten of unmingled deformity. Here the 
peraonal feelings of the bail, which may be allow- 
ed to be somewhat poignant, are admitted to 
interfere; and, as wrath and revenge commonly 
strike in the dark, the colours are laid on with a 
g ioes ness which I am convinced must often de- 
feat its own purpose. The fish that casts an 
inky dood about him that his enemies may not 
find him, cannot more obscure himself by that 
device than the Uackenmg representations of 
tiiese angry advertisers must inevitably serve to 
cloak and screen the persons of those who have 
Injuied them firom detection. I have before mc at 
itim moment one of these bills, whidi runs thus : — 

"Fifty Pounds Reward. 

"Run away from his bail, John Tonkins 
formerly resident in Princes-street, Soho, but 
-lately of Cleikenwell. Whoever shall apprehend, 
or cause to be apprehended and lodged in one of 
his Majesty's jails, the said John Tomkins, shall 
receive tlie above reward. He is a thickset, sturdy 
mao, about five foot six inches high, halts in his 



left hog, with a rtoop m his gait, witli cotrtered 
hair, nose short and cocked up, with little grey 
eyes, oneofthembears theefibct of abkiwwhicfa 
be has lately received, with a pot beHy, speaki 
with a thick and disagreeable voice, goes shabbiy 
drest, had on when he went away, a greasy ahag 
great coat witii rusty yellow buttons." 

Now, althou^ it is not out c€ the oempass of 
possibility that John Tomkins aimaaid nmj 
compiehend in Ins agreeable persoa all the abo ^ e . 
mentioned aggregpite of diarniB; yet, feom my 
observatkm of the manner in whwk these adver* 
tisements are usuaUy drawn up, thongh 1 have 
not the pleasure of knowing the geotlainaiiy yet 
wottkl I lay a wager, that an advertisement to the 
following efl^t would have a nuMh better diaiioe 
of apprehending and laying by the heeis this John 
Tomkins than the above deacriptioo, altboogli 
penned by one wbo» firom the gpod servioea wiiieh 
he appears to have done for him, hasnotioipn^ 
baUy been blessed with some years of previous 
intercourse with the said John. Takmg, then, the 
above advertisement to be true, or neaiiy so, down 
tothewerds^leftleg" inclusive, (though I have 
some doubt if the blemish there implied aiBoant 
to a positive lameness, or be penetnti^ by any 
but the nearest fiiends of John,) I would prooeed 
thus: — 

— ^'^ Leans a little forward m his vralk, his hair 
thick and indining to auburn, his nose of the 
middle siie, a little turned up at the end, lively 
hazel eyes, (the contusion, as its efiscAi are pio- 
bably gone ofi by tins time, I judge better ooMt- 
ted,) inclines to be corpident, has voice tlnok hoc 
pleasmg, especially when he sings, had on « 
decent shag great ooat with yellow bottoas.** 

Now, I would stake a considerable wmger» 
(though by no means a pontive man,) that aooae 
such mitigated description would lead the beag^ 
of the law into a much surer track for finding thn 
ungradotts varlet, than to set them upon a &ke 
scent after fictitious u^iness and fictitioaa sba^ 
biness; though to do those gantlemen juatioa^ I 
have no doubt their experience has taught them in 
all such cases to abate a great deal of thedeformi* 
ty which they are instnicted to expeet ; and has 
discovered to them, that the Devil's agents open 
this earth, like their master, are lar lees ogly in 
reahty tiian tfiey are painted. 

I am afraid, that I shall be thought to have gene 
wide of my subject, vrhich was to detect the pini> 
tical errors of physiognomy, properiy so called ; 
whereas I have introduced physical ddeots, such 
as lameness, theefiects of accidents upon a maii^ 
person, his wearing apparel, &c as eircumstaBcea 
on whidi the eye of dislike, kx)king askance^ aoay 
report erroneous conclusions to the nndenrtand> 
mg. But if we are liable, through a kind, or an 
unkind passion, to mistake so grossly concerning 
things so exterior and palpable, bow much more 
are we likely to err respecting those nicer and leas 
perceptible hints of chancter in a fooe^ wfaoee 
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ilcieetoi conmitDteB tlie tiiiimph of the phymog^ 

To trnmi to those beetowen of nnmerited de* 
Ibnnitj, the fimraen of adyeitiseineiits for the 
■ypiehenaen of ddrnguente, a lioeere deeiieof 
pfoawtiiig the ends of pabhc jnstioe induces me 
to addreee a word to them oo the best neens 
of sttainhig those ends. I will eodeeTeor to lay 
down a few practical, or rather negative, rules for 
their «M^ for my ambitioo ezteods no forther than 
lo am them with cautions against the self-defeat- 
ing of their own purposes : — 

1. Impcinia, then,Mr. AdTcttiser! If the cul- 
prit whom you are w91ing to recover be one to 
wheiB ia times past you have shown kindness, and 
beendbposed to thhik kindly of him yourself but 
he has deceired your trust, and has run away, and 
left you with a load of debt to answer for him,— 
sit down calmly and endeavour to behold him 
timmgfi the fpectades of memory rather than of 
p r eeg p t conceit Image to yourself, before you 
pen a tittle of his descriptioB, the same plausible, 
good-looking man who took you in ; and try to 
pot away from your mind every intrusion of that 
deceitful spectre which perpetually obtrudes itself 
in the room of your former friend's known visage. 
It will do you more credit to have been deceived 
by soefa a ^one ; and depend upon it, the traitor 
wffl convey to the eyes of the world in general 
much more of that first idea which you formed, 
(perhaps in part erroneous) of his physiognomy, 
dian of that fKg^tfnl substitute which you have 
sofleted to creep in upon your mind and usurp 
upon it ; a creature which has no archatype ex- 
cept io ye«ir own brain. 

%. If you be a master that have to advertise a 
nmaway ap pr en t ic e, though the young dog's 
ftahs are known only to you, and no doubt his 
condoct has been aggravating enough, do not 
presently set him down as having crooked ancles. 
He may have a good pair of legs, and runaway 
notwillHtaiid&ig. Indeed, the latter does rather 
seem to imply the former. 

X If the unhappy person against whom your 
>« ti^ M^ vengeance is directed be a thie^ think 
that a thief may have a good nose, good eyes, 
foed ean. It is indispensable to his profession 
Ibst he be pu es cs s ed of sagacity, foresight, vigi- 
laaee; it is more than probable, then, that he ii en- 
dued with the bodily types or instruments of these 
fHfities to soraetoAerable degree of perfoctness. 

4 If petty larceny be Ins ofience, I exhort you, 
do Botoonfonnd meaimess of crime with diminu- 
I of stature. These things have no con- 
I have known a tall man stoop to the 
biiertaotMNiyadkort man aspire to the height of 
ohM^ a foiriBiB be guilty of the foulest aotioos, Ibo. 



6. Periiapa the oifoiider has been guilty of some 
atrocious and aggravated murder. Here is the 
most difficult case of alL It is above all requi- 
site, that such a daring violator of the peace and 
safety of society should meet with his reward, a 
violent and ignominious death. But how shall we 
get at him? Who is there among us, thathar 
known him before he committed the ofience, that 
shall take upon him to say he can sit down coolly 
and pen a dispassionate description of a murderer ? 
The tales of our nur8ery,~the reading of our 
youth, — the ill-looking man that was hired by the 
Uncle to dispatch the Children m the Wood,— 
the grim ruffians who smothered the babes in the 
Tower, — the black and beetle-browed assassin of 
Mrs. Ratdifl^— the shag-haired villain of Mr^ 
Monk Lewis, — ^the Tarquin tread, and mill-stone 
dropping eyes, of Murder in Shakspeare, the 
exaggerations of picture and of poetry, — what 
we have read and what we have dreamed o( — 
rise up and crowd in upon us such eye-scaring 
portraits of te man of blood, that our pen is 
absolutely forestalled; we commence poets when 
we should play the part of strictest historians, 
and the very blackness of horror which the deed 
calls up, serves as a doud to screen the doer. 
The fiction is blameless, it is accordant with thos« 
wise prejudices with which nature has guarded 
our mnocence, as with impassable barriers, against 
the commission of such appalhng crimes; but 
meantime, the criminal escapes ; or if, — owing U> 
that wise abatement in their expeolation of defoi^ 
mity which as I hinted at before, the oflken of 
pursuit never fail to make, and no doubt in cases 
of this sort they make a more than ordinary al* 
lowance,— iQ owing to this or any acddeot, the 
offender is caught and brought to his trial, who 
that has been led out of curiosity to wittness such 
a scene, has not witii astonishment reflected on 
the diiforence between a real committer of a mnr* 
der, and the idea of one which he has been col« 
lecting and heightening all his life out of books^ 
dreams, &c The fellow, perhaps, is a sleek, 
snug-looking man, with light hair and eyebrows, 
— the latter by no means jutting out or like a 
crag, — and with none of those marks which our 
fancy had pre-bestowed upon him. 

I find I am getting unawares too serious ; the 
best way on such occasions is, to leave o^ which 
I shall do by generally recommending to all pro- 
secuting advertisers not to confound crimes with 
ug^ess ; or rather, to distinguish between that 
physiognomical deformity, which I am willing to 
grant always accompanies crime, and mere physi- 
eel uglineu, — ^which signifies nothing, is the expo- 
nent of nothing, and may exist in a good or bad 
person indifierently. 
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ON THB MKLAMOHOLT OP TAILORS. 



S«det, tBterniuiique sedebH, 
lafelix TheMUfl YimaiL 



Tbat there is a professional melaDcholy, if I 
may so express myself incident to the occapetion 
of a tailor, is a fact which I think very few will 
Tenture to dispute. I may safely appeal to my 
readers, whether they ever knew one of that 
ftculty that was not of a temperament, to say the 
least, &r removed from mercmial or jovial. 

Observe the suspicious gravity of their gait. 
The peacock is not more tender, from a consd* 
ousness of his peculiar infirmity, than a gentle- 
man of this profession is of being known by the 
same infallible testimonies of his occupation, 
«* Walk, that I may know thee.** 

Do you ever see him go whistling along the 
foo^tath like a carman, or brush through a crowd 
like a baker, or go smiling to himself like a 
lover? Is he forward to thrust into tnobs, or to 
make one at the ballad-singer's audiences ? Does 
lie not rather slink by assemblies and meetingi 
of the people, as one that wisely declines popular 
observation? 

How extremely rare is a noisy tailor ! a mirth- 
ful and obstreperous tailor ! 

** At my nativity,** says Sir Thomas Browne, 
** my ascendant was the earthly sign of Scorpius; 
I was bora in the planetary hour of Saturn, and 
I think I have a piece of that leaden planet in me.** 
One would thmk that he were anatomJTang a tai- 
lor! save that to the hater's occupation, methinks, 
a woollen planet would seem more consonant, 
and that he should be bora when the sun was in 
Aries.— He goes on. '^ I am no way facetious, 
nor disposed for the mirth and galliardize of com- 
pany,** How trae a type of the whole trade ! 
Eminently economical of his words, you shall 
seldom hear a jest come from one of them. He 
sometimes furnishes subject for a repartee, but 
rarely, (I think,) contributes one ore proprio. 

Drink itself does not seem to elevate him, or 
'at least to can out ofhim any of the external in- 
dications of vanity. I cannot say that it never 
causes his pride to swell, but it never breaks out. 
I am even fearfid that it may swell and rankle to 
an alarming degree inwardly. For pride is near 
of kin to melancholy ; — a hurtful obstruction from 
the ordinary outlets of vanity being shut It is 
this stoppage which engenders proud humours. 
Therefore a tailor may be proud. I think he is 
never vain. The display of his gaudy patterns in 
that book ofhis which emulates the rainbow, never 
raises any inflations of that emotion in him, cor- 
responding to what the wig-maker, (for instance,) 
evinces, ndien he expatiates on a curl or a bit of 
hair. He spreads them forth with a sullen inca- 



pacity for pleasure, a real or afisotad 
to grandeur. Clodi of gold neither seems to elsfe, 
nor cloth of frize to depress him— ^oeoiding to the 
beautiful motto which formed the modest impnse 
of the shield worn by Charles Brandoa at hismiiw 
riage with the king's sister. Nsy, I doubt wheCiMr 
he would discover any vain-gUxious complananwi 
in his colours, though ** Iris** henelf "dipt the 
woo£*» 

In further corroboration of this aigumea i wh o 
ever saw the wedding of a tailor anaounoed ia the 
newspapers, or the birth of his eldest son ? 

When was a tailor known to give a danee^ or 
to be himself a good dancer, or to peribrm ox* 
quisitely on the tight rope, or to shine io aay aaeh 
light and airy pastimes ? to sing, or play on the 
violin? 

Do they much care for public rejoicings, ligfitM^ 
up, ringing of bells, firing of cannons, &c ? 

Valiant I know they can be ; but I appeal to 
those who were witnesses to the ex^oits of 
ElioCs famous troop, whether in their fierosst 
charges they betrayed any thing of that thoog^ 
less oblivion of death with which a FrenchnMO 
jigs into battle, or whether they did not show 
more of the melancholy valour of the Spamaid, 
upon whom they charged ; that delibente ooo- 
rage which contempktion and sedentaiy habits 
breathe? 

Are they often great nevrsmongers ?— I haTe 
known some few among them arrive at the dig- 
nity of speculative politicians ; but that light sad 
cheerful eveiy-day interest in the affairs and go- 
ings-on of the world, which makes the barber* 
such delightful company, I think is rarely obaerr* 
able in them. 

This characteristic pennveness in them being 
so notorious, I wonder none of those writers who 
have expressly treated of melancholy, should have 
mentioned it Burton, whose book is an excelleot 
abstract of all the authors in that kind who preced- 
ed him, and who treats of every species of thn 
malady from the hypoch4mdriac4U or tctniy to the 
heroieal or loot melmeboly, has strangely omitted 
it Shakspeare himself has overlooked iL ^I 
have neither the scholar's melancholy, (saith 



irison of professional temperamentS| 1 Ik^ no 
trade will take offence, or look upon it as an in- 
y done to them, if I sa^, that in eonrtesy, h»- 
jr, and all the convertatieBal and social graoea 



* Having incidenUlly mentioned the barber, ia a 
comparison of professional temDeramentS| t h<^ no 
other trade 1 *"* ' '^ " "* ' ^ 

dvility < 

maaity, 

which " gladden life," I esteem no professioB c o ms a 
rable to his. Indeed so great is the £ood-will wfeSch 
I bear to this useful and agreeable body of men, that 
i«siding in one of the Inns of Court, (whare the best 
specimens of them are to be found, except psrbaps at 
the universities,) there are seven of them to whom I 
am personally known, and who never p»«8 me widieut 
the compUment of the hat on either side. Bfy tfolf 

polite and urbane friend, Mr. A m,of Flower-d*- 

luce-court, in Fleet-etreet, will forgive my mention ef 
him in particular. I can truly say, that I never spent 
a quarter of an hour under bb hsnda without dtrvrmg 
some pro6t from the agreeable discossions vrhieh are 
always going on there. 
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lMiyM8y) wydi 18 MiuUtioii ; nor the oonrtier'i, 
» pfood ; nor the sokiier'l^ which m poli- 
; nor the lom's, which is all tbeie :** — and 
when 700 oiglit expect him to hare brought 
^i]ortlietftilor*a, wfaichiasoand tQ^-*4ie comes 
I ead of his enomeratioo, and fidls to a de- 
own meUmchely. 
likewsse has omitted it, where he had 
fidr SB opportonitj of bringing it in, in his 



lick 




\ of historians praying 
} of any wdl-attested 
fiat^ I shall proceed and endeaToor to ascertain 
I why tiiis pensive tnm shonld be so 
t ID people of tins profesBon above all 

AjmI finty may H not be, that the costom of 
wo MiMg apparel being derived to os from the fidl, 
and otte of the most mortifying products of that 
mhappy event, a certain serUnunesSf (to say no 
■Mre of it,) may in the order of things have been 
MHided to be Impressed upon the minds of that 
nee of men to whom in all ages the care of con- 
tnnav Ae human apparel has been intrusted — to 
loeep up the memory of the first institution of 
dslhes, and serve as a standing remonstrance 
agaiasl those vanities, vrhidi the absnrd convei^ 
mi of a memorial of our shame into an ornament 
efoor persons was destined to produce? Corres- 
pondent in some soil to this, it may be remariied, 
that the tailor sitting over a cave or hollow place, 
ffl the cabaDistic language of his order, is said to 
havo earUim mtUmeholy regions always open under 
Ins feet. — Bat waving further inquiry, iqto final 
canses, where the best of us can only wander in 
the dark, let ns tiy to discover the efficient causes 
ef this mdandioly . 

I think, then, that they may be reduced to two, 
; some subordinate ones, viz. 



The ledentary habits of the tailor.— 
SooMlhiiig peculiar in his diet.— - 

Pint, hie $€dentmry Aodtfo.— In Doctor Norris's 
IkBHiis narrative of the fienzy of Mr. John Den- 
nb, the patient, being questioned as to the occa- 
aioD of the swdfing in his legs, replies that it came 
*by crilMSsm ;** to which the learned doctor seem- 
ing to deorar, as to a distemper which he had 
r read o^ Dennis, (who appears not to have 
~ upon all subjedi,) rejoins with some 
, that It was no distemper, but a noble art ! 
4bC he had sat fomteen hours a day at it ; and 
Ihat the other was a pretty doctor not to know 
tet there was a communication between the brain 
lad the legs. 

When we eonnder that this sitting for fourteen 
hMKB cootinooosly, which the critic probably prao- 
tiMd eidy while he was writing his '* remarks,'* is 
no more than what the tailor, in the ordinary pur- 
sannce of his art, submits to daily, (Sundays ex- 
ceplad,) throughout the year, shall we wonder to 
" 1 the bmin aflected, and in a manner over- 
I, from that indissoluble sympathy between 



the noble and less noble pacts of the body, which 
Dennis hints at? The unnaiuial and paanthl 
mann^ of his sitting must also greatly aggmvato 
the evil, insomuch that I have sometimes ventured 
to liken tailors at their boards to so many envious 
Junos, nUbig crot$4egged to hinder the Hrth ^ 
their onm feHcU^ The legp transversed thus ^ 
cross-wise, or decussated, was among the ancients 
the posture of malediction. The Turks who 
practise it at this day, are noted to be a raebn- 
choly people. 

Secondly, his iiel, — ^To which purpose I find a 
most remarkable passage in Burton, in his chapter 
entitled ''Bad diet a cause of melancholy.** 
*^ Amongst herbs to be eaten, (he says,) I find 
gourds, cucumbers, melons, disallowed } but espe- 
cially CABBAQB. It causeth troublesome dreams 
and sends up black vapours to the brain. Galen, 
(oc tffuL lib. 3, cap. 6. of all herbs condemns cab- 
bage. And Isaack, lib. 2, cap. 1. aiAauB graoitth 
fem/ocil, it brings heaviness to the soul.'* Icoukl 
not omit so flattoing a testimony from an autoor. 
who, having no theory of his own to serve, Iftis sq 
unconsciously contributed to the confirmation of 
mine. It is well known that this last named vege* 
table has, from the earliest periods which we can 
discover, constituted almost the sole food of this 
extraordinary race of people. 



THE NUNS AND ALE OF CAVER8WELL. 



Caterswbll, ancient Caveiswell, the rest* 
dence of the Cradocks, renowned ia Romance^ 
of Jervis, famous in maritirae story, and esteem- 
ed over the east for thy delightful ale and thy 
beautiful women ; I thbk of tibee with reverence 
and awe. Can the lovers of romance forget that 
Cradock's lady alone, of all the dames of Arthur's 
court, wore, without suspicion or reproach, the 
charmed kiitle of chastity ; which by its shrivel- 
ling and curling like a November lea( showed 
the lightness of Clueen Gneniver and her ladies? 
Can the lovers of beauty forget, that in a later 
day the lady of George Cradock broug|it him at 
a birth, if I read the legendary inscription in tha 
church arigjit— "a pair-royal of incomparable 
daughters, Dorothy, Jane, and Mary ;" and that, 
for her sake, the castle of Caverswell " was beau- 
tified even unto beauty," as the same smgular 
authority bears? Or can we forget, that in Ca- 
verswell church kneels the devout Countess of 
old bmve St. Vmoent— pmying in the ripeness 
of beauty and pride of youth — stamped off in the 
eternal grace and perp^ual loveliness of art — her 
hands folded over her bosom, and her head bowed 
down with such an expression of meekness and 
benevolence as would inspiro a preacher— if 
preachers were not inspired, and keep from slunK 
ber a congregation, if Uie pleasant people of Ca« 
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vwvweQ evOT slept at a eennoo 7 Bat Cavenwell, 
ftir and anciaot CaveiBwell, thou hast other at* 
traetioDS. Thy daughters are passing fair, with 
nut-brown looks and hazel eyes; and thy sons 
lore dancmg, mirth, mrostrelsy, and ale. If thy 
maidens are faur and ezeelling — so is thy ale, 
surpassing all other potations, whether dribbled 
tfiroogh a distilleiy wonn, or poured out free 
and foaming from the mysterious union of hops 
mod bailey. It is called ale by the dull and gross 
peasantiy at ftstivals and bridals— but it is not 
ale— It is drink for the lesser divinities and mi- 
tred divines. The art of brewing it was no hBfpy 
tahear of man's brain — there is a mjrstery about 
tiie manner of its being communicated to eaith ; 
it was dn^t in a receipt from the moon. It was 
Stafibrdshire ale that I once saw two bards drink 
out of an antique silver flagon — at each alternate 
quaiftheir eyes grew brighter, their faces became 
flushed with a ruddy light resembling a July 
mom-^eir forms seemed to dilate into what 
statuaries call the heroic standard — at each glut 
cf tiie divine beverage they had more and more 
the port of the demigods, and there they sat su- 
perior to the sons of little men — the dabblers in 
the blood-royal of the grape— and seemed 
Possest beyond the Male's painting. 

Such is the true Caverswell nectar, known 
among men by the name of Stafibrdsbire ale. I 
thirst afredi at the remembrance, and long to re- 
new my intercourse with the frothing and foam- 
ing flagons which welcomed me into happy little 
CaverswelL Those who would view this village 
ari^t must not go m the company of the moon, 
as a poet somewhere recommends — let them trust 
to a less capricious influence than that of a planet 
*-let them wipe the foam of their second flagon 
from their lips, and then go forth and look on itj9 
ladies and on its towers. Ale, like the fairy's 
eye-salve, will purge the sight of its grossness, 
things will come in their true shape and native hue, 
nor will they be deceived by the magic of book or 
mpeU. which can make 

A cobweb on a dungeon waD 
Seem tapestry in lordly hall. 

Those who admire beauty vriU bve thy maidens ; 
and those who love themselves will drink thy glo- 
rious ale, old Staflbrdshire ! 

But besides its ale, and its native maidens, Ca- 
vers^dl has other attractions to which it is indebt- 
ed to Spam and France: there is a refuge for la- 
dies whom unhappy love or devotion has stung^ 
and driven to seclusion and penance. Beneath the 
dmrcb-yard wall, I observed a little plat of green- 
sward, redeemed from a wood, and bestrewn by 
Nature's lavish and hasty hand with violets and 
daisies and other flowers of summer. I saw two 
long narrow rid ge s one green and flourishing in 
its grass and flowers ; the other appeared with its 
turf newly turned, and the flowere had begun to 
Jl afireeh their heads and revive. Small crosses 



of wood stood at tfaeheadof the nuns^gmvea fe t 
such they were— on one the hand of soaae un* 
bidden but not uninterested vSlager had wiittea, 
" alas JoUa," — the other no writing had appio* 
poated— it was a plain oross, white a»i pore. The 
old castle of Cavenweil threw its shadow m the 
descending sun as &r as ^Mse two flolitafy gravw. 
I looked up and beheld many yoog and baaoti- 
fiil &ces at the latticed windo ws sa w fhnale 
forms gliding among the trees, and beheld % gBK9% 
and staid lady lookkg on me with aa eye ksa of 
benevolence than sQspidon. Ikftthetwoj^vaa; 
and seeking ny way to a distant kwn, passwt 
over part of the-oastle gBrden-groraid. It skirted 
the margin of a fosse or lake, and was filled 
with fhiit-trees and blossomed ^uubs and low- 
ers. Partofit was portiooed out into snudl plots; 
and here the secluded daughten of devotion amn* 
sed themselves in sowing and in plantings and 
sought, in the beauty of the flowers they aaned» 
some solace for their removal (rom the pleasant 
cares and gentle solicitndes of dosMStic life. Bui 
the worid is not so eastty forgot, and a stung spi- 
rit is not so easily solaced. A shirt of hair mU* 
denial — rigid penanoo— the torture of daily oon- 
fession — the presence of one who oomes toXeach 
suflering rather than pleasure— hi^ waUs and the 
curses of the church, all serve to bring to mind the 
joy and the gladness they have forsaken. To be 
a daughter of God — ^I say it with reverence — 'm 
less acceptable above and praiseworthy bekyw» 
than to be the mother of man. . To be carried 
away from a convent, may be the hope of many 
a sister; and I heUeve many a homely maideo 
has be^ stolen from the sanctity of a doiaCer, 
whose charms would never hav6 obtained a hue- 
band in the common way of courtship. To over- 
leap a high wall, to overreach the vigilance of 
die godly — to ascend to a turret window, and 
from that giddy height bear away a more giddy 
lady, is altogether very romantic She can be im> 
common spirit whom the love of relatives con- 
signed to religion and the protection of the satnte ; 
and she can be no ordinary beauty for whom we 
would risk breaking our neck in this world, and 
the pains of punishment in the next 

While these reflectieos passed over my miody 
I stood on the limit of the little domain withisi 
which religious jealousy had penned up so manj 
fair foces and ardent spirits. I leaned over m 
httle gate^ and pondered more deeply on the 
hopes and the passions whidi w^e smothered and 
speU-bonnd in the doiater. Something as a sha- 
dow darkened the greensward beside me. I look- 
ed up, and a young lady— tall and slender — 
attired in bladi— seated on a small mule, appear- 
ed before me. I say appeared, because I ahnoet 
imagined her a creature of fkncy— her air was 
not of the ladies of this land — she seemed from a 
far country — ^for though a dark veil descended 
over her whole person, it could not conceal her 
elegant shape, nor less<m much the briglitness of 
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t»» hagft dftik eyes, wbiefa fiom below a wUto 
JBwb— d beuned ML opon me. We stood for 
halTft minote'e 0ptce— I with my eyes half avert- 
ed »—«( leiisUi I thought to address ber ; bother 
Isoks weve not oo me—I am not sure she evea 
sew iM^ tfaoqgb I oould have caught her bridle. 
TW gito commanded a fine view of groves, end 
hwns^ and snciosurss ; it might resemble a place 
in her nalhre land where she bad loved to wan- 
dst psfhnps to meet some one whose looks had 
■ I n wiTfid her yoothfnl heert and eontinned to 
heit her thoogM^ H«r mule, accustomed to 
bev her tn this solitary place, stood motioDless — 
she imsed hsrself in her seat— and her mind, 
Qffefleaprag time and place, consecrated the home- 
ly poves and grsssy lawns of okl Csverswel!, and 
■ode them into the scented pathway and the 
dtroo-pwa of her native Spain. Her form seem- 
ed to dilatB with joy ; with both hands she raised 
her veil— and showed me such a face as Corrcggio 
saw in Ins inspirations — a countenance of light 
■ad beaoty, beaming amid a cloud of sable dra- 
p«y. The enthusiasm lightened up her face for 
a ■KNnent's spsoe or more — she gave a 8i|^-* 
\m hands dnqpi gently down — the mule turned 
•lowly, and almost compassionately round, and 
the §ur Nun of Caverswell vanished among the 



VALENTINE'S DAY. 
A Hmmayfer A9 FnurUtmthof FOmary, 

Wacas is the village to which Valentines are 
nskaown I 

What Isms bteegnita is there — what UUima 
TM^ (barren of love,) to which the sun that rises 
on tins day brings no joy — where the postman's 
doable knodi was never heard ? 

The air may no more be free from birds or 
•ommer-^oiting flies, than the earth from its gay 
and gaudy missives, (its butterflies,) the Febru- 
•fy-hBontittg Valentines. 

When letters shall cease to be written, (but not 
til then,) when love shall be no more, — then 
AaS this amorous holy-day darken and grow 
ODBMnon: then shall it be a mero vulgar root, 
(bow, how fall of rare and sweet flowers !) in the 
vildineaB of days ^« grain in the deserts of 
tioM. — Valenlines pervade all space, like light 

Therels N , the smallest village of Wilt» 

4m, It is fiuraway fiomthe high road. You 
leave C » (the market town,) on your left, 

and have to walk some three miles, at first over a 
mmSl heath, and finally upon a flat road of fine 
pavel, b^weea green hedges and greener pas- 
tans, before you reach it. The spire of its little 
choreh, (you see it through the avenue of elms,) 
•evoflly peers over the trees which cluster round 
ityseeming to goaid it from pro&ner eyes. The 



village itself is small and stragglings Ygq come 
npon a fisw cottages, as many aUns-honses ; then 
afarm-yaid opens its gate by the way side, and 
a cow paces stately forth, turning her head back* 
wards, perhaps lowing to her oompanions left 
behind. You then pass more cottages, (somo 
halMosen or so,) then the small public-house, 
over whose porch bangs a cloud of fldwering 

etonofiff ; and finally, Mr. D ^ ( the mei^ 

chant's,) old-fashioned bikk house, before wfaioh 
stand the sun-flower and pyranndal holly-hoekf 
closing the scene. 

Yet even here Valentines were accustomed to 
come. The post-mistress of C—> knows this; 
the postpman knew it by his quadruple kMid; 
evezy body thereabouts knew it : for with co unt ry 
people intelligence of this sort travelleth bnskly, 
despite of the ruggedness of roads, the imon» 
veniences of distance. 



^Jj|ood morrow, 'tis Saint Valentine's Day I 

Thus singetli the mad dau^ter of the wise 
Polonius. That a wise man should have a mad 
daughter ! ^Tis odd, and smacks of human infir- 
mity. Not the madness, though, that savoureth 
of the infirm, but the madness coming from the 
wisdom, the tainted current from a clear source. 
What say the rills to this, the springlets, the 
founts, the ever^noisy ever-talking brooks ? Is It 
not contrary to good descent, to eflect and cause, 
to the Ujc naturctj and so forth ? — But hear her, 
the pining and mad melancholy maid : — 

Good-morrow, 'ti« Saint Valentine's Day, 

All in the mom betime, 
And I a maid at your window 

To b« your Valentine. 

And thou shaU be mine, Ophelia ; and I will 
gather pale snowdrops and the sweet-smelling 
violet for thee. Thou shalt have a fiiir nosegay 
of winter flowers, thou rose of the noithern de- 
sert ; and, if they can be had, daisies, (but not the 
rue,) fennel and columbines, as of old ; and, if 
thou wilt, — the willow. 

Yet this day was meant for merrier things, 
perhaps. It is a red-letter day, haU^holy ; no feast, 
no fost ; but held free of care by a gentle charter/ 
invested with a rich prerogative,-Hhe power «f 
giving pleasure to the young. If the traditkm be 
true, that on this day each bhdchooeeth his jg|^te, 
what work bath the carrier pigeon I What rust- 
ling of leaves ; what chattering and singing in the 
woods ; what billing by the dear waters ! — Me- 
thinks on this day should Romeo have first seen 
the gentle Capulet On this day should Orlando 
have first glanced at Rosalind ; Troilos at the 
fickle Cressid } Slender, (oh ! smile not, gentles,) 
at Anne Page. The jealous Moor should have 
told his first war-story to-day ; and to-day Proa- 
pero should have broken his spdl, and made ho- 
ly-day in his onchanted isle, and crowned the 
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time by g^vingto the^son of Nsplet his innooent 
mod fiJr Miimnda. Fmin would I have Valentine's 
Pay the origin of love, or thecoropletioD, an epoch 
writ in bright letters in Cupid's calendar, a date 
whence to reckon eurpassioo, a period to which to 
refer our bappinesa. 

As to its own history, what matters it whether 
a day so brave rise in the east or in the west 7 
What care we if it had its birth in Roman supei- 
aCition or Pagan gallantry 7 Hbrs it is. Let us 
not waste the moraiog in barren speculation, but 
enjoy the day. It is wiser, surely, to partake of 
the branching shelter of the summer ehns, than 
to perplex our pleasures by fiv ever tsacing the 
oourse of their roiots. That \a for the moles, the 
etymologists. Green leaves and azure slues for os! 

Obce, it IB said, our "vulgar ancestorB** used 
to draw Munes on Valentine's eve, and such 
drawings were considered ominous ; as thus — if 
Jacob Stiles drew the name of Sally Gates, or 
vice vcfto, Jacob and Sally w«re henceforward 
considered ** as good as" man and wif^. 
preset lotteiy, where we are tolerably sure' 

our blank, is bad enough, but this is. the d ^1.) 

— I can well fancy how the country couple would 
look, flying at first in the face of the augury : Sally 
roantlmg and blushing half proud and half 
'sliamed, turning to her neighbour Blossom, arid 
ezdaimmi^ ** nonsense !"^Jacob, on the other 
hand, at something between a grin and a blush, 
leering on his shouting companions, or expand- 
ing a mouth huge enough to swallow every writ- 
ten Valentine in the village. I see him look, (for 
help,) from clown to clown ; upwards and down- 
wards *, he whistles, he twirls his smock frock, he 
stands cross-legged, Kke the nephew of Mr. 
Robert Shallow, when the maiden Page invited 
him house-wards, lis all in vain. The prophecy 
IB upon them; and His odds butthe name of Gates 
will sink and be merged in some three or six 
months into the cognomen of Jacob. 

The diffusion of learning, and the ** schools for 
all,''have done a great deal of good. We are not, 
I thank my stars, reduced now to these manual 
or verbal Valentines. We shut up our blushes, 
(with our verses,) in a sheet of foolscap, and 
trust them to the protection of the twopenny post 

J|tt C (where I spent some years,) good Mrs, 

Bmty used to go to " the box" at stated periods of 
the preceding evening, jmd reheve it fr(mi time to 
time of its too great burthen of love. You might 
see, towards dusk, girls, (in pairs,) or straggling 
youths, dropping their indiscretions into the 
yawning chasm ; sometimes this was boldly done, 
but oftener timorously, and the quickened step of 
the amorist retreating frofti the letter-box, or pass- 
ing with an air of indifference, onwards, betrayed 
all he, (or she,) wbhed to conceal. Then, the 
next morning ! There was an additional postman 
employed — the ordinary man, grey-headed, and 
sure, but alow, was deemed insufficient. The 
^'I^ndon letters" were not delivered at the ac- 




cusUmadtime: and on asking the maid-servatity 
she would reply, with a tinge on her cheek, that 
« she 6e(i(eM< it was Valentine's Day." Oh! weH 
believed. She was never mistaken. But the poet- 
man comes. *<Three for Miss Lewis, four for 

Miss Caller, sevmaemfor Mr. " Hash ! it 

will never be believed. It cannot be ; it is a jest 
— a fable — a monstrous, impossible— >It is fJbe 
truth — or near it. Oh! those were cardees days. 
They were — ^but they are gone. No Valentines 
come now, as Crockery would say. I must bid 
farewell to all those pleasant periodicals — tfaa 
pierced hearts and the quaint rhymes, whidi 
showed my twopence vrdl spent— 

^O! fkreweU! 

Farewell the billing doves and the bent bow. 
The gilded arrows, the aye-fuming torch, 
The crooked Imes, and letters huge and wrong. 
And oh ! you painted iokes, (of man or maid,) 
Who humblest love's bad-spelling counterfeit. 
Farewell ! Omega* $ occupation's gone. 

The 6r8t Valentine I ever opened was atC . 

A but lately left school, and was then a £ur, 
looking, active boy of seventeen. 1 had read 
all thl^Jjocta, but the stylo of this love-letter puss- 
zled me. It compared me to the rose, and the 
violet, and the curiing hyacinth, (1 had always 
been anxious that ray hair should curi) — my eyes, 
I was informed, were like a diamond, and my teeth 
like peari or ivory. It certainly seemed odd,— odd, 
but agreeable. I was lik^the bishop who doubted 
the authenticity of Gulli v**8 Travels. To say the 
truth, I thought the writer must be somewhat 
partiaL That she was generous was qtnte clear, 
from the expense of which she had been guilty. 
The Valentine was radiant,— «11 goU and gay 
colours, red, and yellow, and blue, and embossed, 
and glittering with devices, all of love. It was 
like a dream, so fine. I had never seen any thing 
like it, except the last scene of a pantoaume. I 
was like Belinda, when 



-if report say true, 



Her eyes first open'd on a biDet-douz. 

In short, I was satisfied,— delighted— what m 
the word? eiuhanted! 

As I received the first Valentine at C » 

80 I also wrote there my first Valentine, my first 
verse. The writrog was dbguised, the wax mts 
dotted with a fork, the paper crumpled ; and, ao 
misused, the soft sheet of *' Bath post" was com- 
mitted to the letter-box. The next day how I 
laboured to arrive at a look of indifierence. How 
I hoped and feared, and was perpetually hovefw 
ing on a blush when the subject was mentioned. 

At last, I heard that ''Miss had recuved a 

very pretty Valentine." Indeed? — "Yea, and 
by no means a common one." Oh ! heart, what 
rich and delicious palpitations were thine. I trod 
on air ; I bounded like a fawn : I was wild with 
joy. I had sent my love-verse to my fair neigh- 
bour, (at the next door,) and about seven o'clock. 
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I laid my "ejsenitig t»^ to the tfain ptitHioD 
wall, and actually heard part of the verses recited 
on the other side. That evening I sate and me- 
ditated high things, in the parlour which was af- 
ter tenanted by a man of great renown, — Somvei 
Ta^ar Coleridge, — I wonder whether he ever 
wrote Valentines there ! 

The advantage of Valentine-writing is, that it 
pleases giver and receiver, while it becomes both. 
It is not like a letter of business, — nor that which 
passes between a dun and his debtor, or between 
master and servant, or editor and contributor — 
nor even between lovers on ordinary occasions, 
for sometimes there is a firetfulness even in those, 
a dispute to be made up. This, on the contrary, 
is a prize, a pleasure without alloy. 

YHio would not have a Valentine ? Is there 
any one so unprofitably wise as to decline it? 
Let hun stay at home and be thankless. Let him 
rail at the quick-jarring knocker and the frequent 
belL They can have no delights for him. Yet 
the chiming of the brass is musical to my ear, and 
the twanging of the wire harmonious. Oh ! lads 
and lasses, and holy-day-loving sages, is not^ this 
a ddightful day, — this day of Bishop Valenflne ? 
His diocese is the air, and he, so saith good Dr. 
Donne, (mark, reader, what a fine line I reveal 
to thee,) 

M arricB every year 
1%e lyric Uxrk, and the graoe^wkupmxng dove, 

and fills the winds with melody, and life with hope 
and satisfied love that never cloys. Bright Love ! 
Metfainks I could splinter a lance in his behalf or 
mark out a measure of verse — 
LoTfe !— he is a God 

Walking the divine earth, 
And where he hath trod 

Fine things have their birth. 
Fancies, passions^ fears. 

Subtle and sublime, 
Things cfpale love yearSf 

Flowers of all time; 
Hope, that springs and falls, 
Doubts which pass away 
And insatiate fire 
Beyond all decay :— 

And so on: — One might proceed in this style for 
evec 

I own that I am somewhat of a devotee. I love 
to keq> all festivals, to taste all feast-ofierings, 
fiom fermety, (or frumetry— /nimmlKm,) at 
ChdaCmas to the pancakes at Shrovetide. Those 
tiling always seem better on those days : as the 
biead ** in the holy-days," is ever better than the 
hiead at school, thoi^ it come from the same 
ores. Then it must be the same? By no means 
— tons. Freedom and home plant a difibrent re- 
bdi opoo the tongue, and the viands are trans- 
■otod, sublimed. 

Whoa is the — on a Gbod-friday's bun, — is that 
Bothing? What is the goose at Michaelmas? 
Wbat is the regale at a harvest home, is that qo- 
tfaBg? Are the cups, the kissino^ the boisterous 
{imH7. tLs tuiiblin^ on the fragant hay, the danc- 



ng, the shouting, the singing out of tune^ — no- 
thing? 

Why thenj the world and all that's in't is nothing ; 

The covenng sky is nothing ; Bohemia nothing. 

It is Wc who make the worid. No sky is blue, 
no leaf is verdant It is our vision which hath 
the azure and the green. It is that which ex- 
pands, or causes to diminish, things which are in 
themselves ever the same. It is our imagination 
which lifts earth to heaven, and robes our women 
in the garb of angels. And is this not better, and 
Mriser, than if we were to measure with the square 
and the rule, and to (ashion our enjoyments by the 
scanty materials, (the clay,) before us, instead of 
subliming them to the uttermost stretch of our own 
immortal capacity ? 

So it is, that Valentine's Day, which with the 
Laplander, and the Siberian is dad in a cold grey 
habit, is with us rose-colotured and bright We 
array it before hand with hues gayer than the 
Iris. Our fancies, our hopes, are active. Custom 
has decided that it shall be a day of love ; and 
though Custom is but too often a tyrant and spurn 
ed at, in this case he has always %villing subjects. 
A Valentine — ^who would not have a Valentine ? 
I ask the question again. 

Hark ! the postman is sounding at the door. 
How smart is his knock, how restless his tread 
upon the pavement He comes burthened with 
gay tidings, and he knows it Door after door is 
opened before he knocks. The passages are filled 
with listeners, and the windows thronged with 
anxious faces. How busy, how expectant are the 
girls. Observe, the copper is parted from the sil 
ver, and ready for immediate payment— or tlie 
solitary sixpence is brought forth with a doubt, 
(between hope and fear,) as to ite being required. 
The carrier of letters is pitied, ** because 'he has 
such a load ;** the neighbours are noted — those who 
receive Valentines, and particulariy those who have 
none* If you look from an upper window, you 
will see the parlour crowded. You may hear the 
loud laugh, and see the snateh, the retreat, the 
struggle to get a sight of the Valentine. In ge- 
neral the address is in a feigned hand ; sometimes 
it is very neat ; and written with a crow quill ; but 
oftener the letters ore so staring and gaunt, that 
the serious postman forgets his post and almost 
smiles. The giver, the receiver, the messenger, 
are all happy for once. Can a victory by land or 
by sea do as much ? Can a struggle, (though it 
succeeds,) on a first night's j^ay? a dinner— a 
dance — a coronation 7 No ; some of these are sen- 
sual, and all have their drawbacks. It is only on 
Valentine's Day that enjoyment is pure and unal- 
loyed. Never let us permit the splenetic to rail at 
it without defence. Above all, never let us allow 
its pleasant privileges to fall mto disuse or decay. 

— Having gossipped thus much, I will e'en con- 
clude my "say," with a Valentino of ray own. 
And 1 will address it to Miss Jtf. Tree^ the pretty 
Sylvia, the shipwrecked Viola. Why I do this ia 
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of no importanoe. . Perhaps it is because she is, 
(is she tioC the fair Sylvia?) beloved by V^eotme. 
Perhaps it may be because I like her rich under 

tones, beyond all that Miss or Bliss 

can utter. I am a little out of the habit now of 
writing Valentines, (thirty years in a warm cli- 
mate (pake a diff^ence in a man now-a-days,) 
80 the reader will extuse imperfections. 

TO THAT FAIR nmEir, MIM M. TmBK,-A YALEITTIIIX. 
1. 

WhT 18 the rose of the Eait so fond 

Of the bud on the near palm-tree ? 
*Tis because he singa like the munnurings 

Of the river that runs so bright and free. 
£. 
And why doth the paradise creature sing 

To the silent and clear blue air, 
When many a sound from the woods around 

Doth speak like a spell to entice him there ? 
S. 
Tis because the blush of his love is rich, 

And richer ffrows in his glances eay : 
Tis because the flower which fills his hour 

With beauty, would pine were he away. 
4. 
Yet what is the red of the rose to thine ? 

And what is the nightingale's soft love-eye 7 
Thv glance is as bright as the clear star-light, 

And the blush of Ihy cheek hath a deeper die. 
5. 
Therefore, and because that thy reed-rich aong 

Mky vie with the best of the Muses nine, 
Do I, a poet, (though none may know it,) 

Choose thetj fair girl, for my Valentine. 



ON THE mCONVENTENCCS RESULTING FROM 
BEING HANGED. 

I AM one of those unhappy persons whose mis- 
fortunes, it seems, do not entitle them to the be- 
nefit of pure pity. All that is bestowed upon me 
of that kmdest alleviator of human miseries, comes 
dashed with a double portion of contempt. My 
griefs have nothing in them that is felt as sacred 
by the bystanders. Yet is my affliction in truth 
of the deepest grain. The heaviest task that was 
ever given to mortal patience to sustain. Time, 
that wears out all other sorrows, can never modify 
or soften mine. Here they must continue to 
gnaw, as long as that fatal mark 

Why was I ever bom ? Why was innocence 
m my person sufibred to be branded with a stab 
which was appointed only for the blackest guilt 7 
What had I done, or my parents, that a disgrace 
^ nune shcold involve a whole posterity, in in- 
tuajl 1 am almost tempted to believe, that in 
wome pre-ezistent state, crimes to which this sub- 
lonary life of mine hath been as much a stranger 
as the babe tliat is newly bom into it, have drawn 
down upon me this vengeance, so disproportionate 
to my actions on this globe. 

Mv brain sickens, and mv bosom labours to be 



delivered of the wei^t that presses opon it, yet 
my conscious pen shrinks from the avowaL Bat 

out it must 

O, Mr. Editor! guess at the wretch's misery 
who now writes this to you, when, with tears and 
burning blushes, he is obliged to confess, that be 
has been 



Methinks I hear an involuntary exclamation 
burst from you, as your imagMiation presents to 
you fearful images of you^ conrespondent unknown 
— hanged! 

Fear not, Mr. Editor. No disembodied spirit 
has the honour of addressing you. I am flesh and 
blood, an imfortunate system of bones, muscles, 
sinews, arteries, like yoursel£ 

Then, I presume, you mean to he pUatmnt — That 
expression ^ yours, Mr. Correspondent, mlts^V 
UUcen somehow in a metaphorical sense 

In the plainest sense, without trope or figure — 
Yes, Mr. Elditor ! this neck of mine has felt the 
fatal noose— these hands have trembbn^y held 
up the corroborative prayer-book— these lips have 
sucked the moisture of Uie last consolatoiy orange 
— ^this tongue has chaunted the doleful cantata 
which no performer was ever called upon to repeat 
—this face has had the veiling nighiucap drawn 
over it 

But for no crime of mine. — ^Far be it from me 
to arraign the justice of my country, whidi, 
though tardy, did at length recognize my inno- 
cence. It is not for me to reflect upon judge or 
jury, now that eleven years have elapsed since the 
erroneous sentence was pronounced. Men will 
always be fallible, and perhaps circimistances did 
appear at the time a little stron g 

Suffice it to say, that after hanging four mi- 
nutes, (as the spectators were pleased to compote 
it — a man that is being strangled, I know from 
experience, has altogether a difierent measure of 
time from his friends who are breathing leisurely 
about him— I suppose the minutes lengthen an 
time approaches eternity, in the same maimer an 
the miles get longer as you travel northward,) 
after hanging four minutes, according to the best 
calculation of t^e by-standers, a r eprieve came. 
and I was cut down 

Really I am ashamed of deforming your pages 
with these technical phrases — ^if 1 knew how to 
express my meaning shorter 

But to proceed. — My first care after I had been 
brought to myself by the usual methods, (those 
methods that are so interesting to the operator 
and his assistants, who are pretty numerous on 
such occasions — ^but which no patient was ever 
desirous of undergoing a second time for the be- 
nefit of science,) my first care was to provide my- 
self with an enormous stock or cravat to hide 
the place — ^you understand me; my next care 
was to procure a residence as distant as posnble 
from that part of the country where I had siiP> 
fcred. For that reason I chose the metropolis, as 
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the place where wounded honoar, (I had been 
told,) eoukl lurk with the least danger of exciting 
inquify, and stigmatised innocence had the best 
cfaanoe of hiding her disgrace in a crowd. I 
sought oat a new circle of acquaintance, and my 
circmnstanoes happily enabling me to pursue my 
fancy in that respect, I endeavoured by mingling 
in all the pleasures which the town afibrds, to 
effiwe the memory of what I had undergone. 

But Alas ! such is the portentous and all-per- 
▼ading chain of connection which links togc^er 
the head and members of this great community, 
my scheme of lying perdu was defeated almost 
St the outset A countryman of mine, whom a 
foolish lawsuit had brought to town, by chance 
met me, and the secret was soon blazoned about 
In a short time I found myself deserted by 
most of those who had been my intimate friends* 
Not that any guilt was supposed to attach to my 
character. My officious countryman, to do him 
jQslioe, had been candid enough to explain my 
pofect innocence. But, somehow or other, there 
ii a want of strong virtue in mankind. We have 
plen^ of the softer instincts, but the heroic cha- 
lader is gone. How else can I account for it, 
thst of all my numerous acquaintance, among 
whom I hod the honour of ranking sundry per- 
sons of education, talents, and worth, scarcely 
here and there one or two could be found, who 
bed the courage to associate with a man that had 
been hanged. 

Those few who did not desert me altogether, 
were persons of strong but coarse minds ; and 
&om the absence of all delicacy in them I suffered 
ahnost as nroch as from the superabundance of 
a Use speoea of it in the others. Those who 
stack by me were the jokers, who thought them- 
sehes entitled by the fidelity which they had 
shown Cowards me to use me with what famili- 
aa^ they pleaaed. Many and unfeeling are the 
jeaH that I have suffered from theee rude, (because 
ttctfnl,) Achatesei. As they passed me m the 
ilnets, one would nod significantly to his compa^ 
niaa and say, pointing to me, smoke his cravat, 
■ad ask me if I had got a wen, that I was so 
w ie it s u s tooovermy neck. Another would in- 
quire^ What news from * * * Assizes ? (which 
foa nmy guess, Mr. Editor, was the scene of my 
ibiaa^) and whether the sessions was like to 
pwre a maiden one? A third would offer to 
inave me from drowning. A fourth would teaze 
ne with inquiries how I felt when I was swingrog, 
whether I had not something like a blue flame 
<luiang before my eyes 7 A fifth took a fancy 
never to call me any thing but Lazarus, And an 
Miiieat bookseller and publisher, who, in his 
ml to present the public with new facts, had he 
Kted in those days, I am confident, would not 
Ittve scrupled waiting upon the person himself 
hit raeatiooed at the most critical period of his 
ODsteooe, to solicit 9. few facts retoHve to resusci- 
Ittimj had the modesty to offer me guineas 



per sheet, if I would write in .his magazine a 
physiological account of my feelings upon coming; 
tomysel£ 

But these were evils which a moderate fortitude 
might have enabled me to struggle with. Alas ! 
Mr. Editor, the women, whose good graces I had 
always most assiduously cultivated, from whose 
softer minds I had hoped a more delicate and 
generous sympathy than I found in the men — 
the women began to shun me — this was the un- 
kindest blow of all 

But is it to be wondered at 7 How couldst thou 
imagine, wretchedeat of beings, that that tender 
creature Seraphina would fling her pretty arms 
about that neck which previous circumstances 
had rendered infamous 7 That she would put up 
with the refuse of the rope, the leavings of the 
cord 7 Or that any analogy could subsist between 
the knot which binds true lovers^ and the knot 
which ties malefactors 7 

I can forgive that pert baggage Flirtilla, who, 
when 1 complimented her one day on the execu- 
tion which her eyes had done, replied, that, to be 
sure, Mr. * * was a judge of those things. But 
from thy more exalted mind, Celestina, I expected 
a more unprejudiced decision. 

The person whose true name I conceal under 
this appellation, of all the women that I was ever 
acquainted with, had the most manly turn of 
mind, which^ she had improved by reading and 
the best conversation. Her understanding was 
not more masculine than her manners and whole 
disposition were delicately and truly feminine. 
She was the dau^ter of an officer who had fallen 
in the service of his country, leaving his widow 
and Celestina, an only child, with a fortune suf- 
ficient to set them above want, but not to enable 
them to live in splendour. I had the mother's 
permission to pay my addresses to the young lady, 
and Celestina seemed to approve of my suit 

Often and often have I poured out my over* 
charged soul in the presence of Celestina, com- 
plaining of the hard and unfeeling prejudices ol 
the world, and the sweet maid has again and 
again declared, that no irrational prejudice should 
hhider her from esteeming every man according 
to his intrinsic worth. Often has she repeated the 
consolatory assurance that she could never consi- 
der as essentially ignominious an aeeidetUf which 
was indeed to be deprecated, but which might 
have happened to the most innocent of mankind. 
Then would she set forth some illustrious example, 
which her reading easily furnished, of a Phocion 
or a Socrates unjustly condemned ; of a Raleigh 
or a Sir Thomas More, to whom late posterity 
bad done justice ; and by soothing my fancy with 
some such agreeable parallel, she would make roe 
almost to triumph in my disgrace, and convert my 
shame into glory. 

In such entertaining and instractive converse^ 
tions the time passed on, till I importunately 
urged the mistroM of mv affsotions to name a day 
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for our union. To this she oblignigly consented, 
and I thought myself the hapfueet d' mankind. 
But hoHT was I surprised one morning on the re^ 
ceipt of the following billet from my charmer : — 
Sir, 
You must not impute it to levity, or to a worse 
failing, ingratitude, if^ with anguish of heart, I feel 
myself compelled by irresiBtible arguments to re- 
call a TOW which I fear I made with too little con- 
nderation. I never can be yours. The reasons 
of my decision, which is final, are in my own 
breast, and you must everlastingly remain a stran- 
ger to them. Assure yourself that I can never 
cease to esteem you as I ought Cblestina. 

At the sight of this paper, I ran in frantic haste 
to Celestina^s lodgings, where I learned, to my in- 
finite mortification, that the mother and daughter 
were set oflTon a journey to a distant part of the 
country, to visit a relation, and were not expected 
to return in less than four months. 

Stunned by this blow, which left me without 
the courage to solict an explanation by letter, 
even if 1 had known where they were, (for the 
particular address was industriously concealed 
from me,) I waited with impatience the termination 
of the period, in the vain hope that I mi^t be per- 
mitted to have a chance of softening the harsh de- 
cision by a personal interview with Celestina after 
her return. But before three months were at an 
end, I learned from the newspapers, that my be- 
loved had — ^given her hand to another ! 

Heart-broken as I was, I was totally at a loss 
to account for the strange step which she had 
taken ; and it was not till some years after that 
1 learned the true reason from a female relation of 
hers, to whom it seems Celestina had confessed 
in confidence, that it was no demerit of mine that 
had caused her to break off the match so abruptly, 
nor any preference which she mi^t feel for any 
other person, for she preferred me, (she was pleas- 
ed to say,) to all mankind ; bift when she came 
to lay the matter closer to her heart, she found 
that she never should be able .to bear the sight, 
(I give you her very words as they were detailed 
to me by her relation,) the si^ of a man in a 
night-cap, who had appeared on a pubUc plat^ 
form, it would lead to such a disagreeable asso- 
ciation of ideas ! And to this punctilio I was sacri- 
ficed. 

To pass over an infinite series of minor mor- 
tifications, to which this last and heaviest might 
well render me callous, behold me here, Mr. ^- 
tor ! in the thirty-seventh year of my existence, 
(the twelfth, reckoning from my re-animation,) 
cut off from all respectable connections, rejected 
by the fairer half of the community, who in my 
case alone seem toliave lain aside the character- 
istic pity of their sex ; punished because 1 was 
once punished unjustly ; sufiering for no other 
leasonthan because I once had Hie misfortune 
to suffer without any cause at all. In no other 



eoufltiy, I think, but this, coM a man htffe 
been sulject to such a life-long perMcmiaa, 
when once his innocence had been deari^ estir 
blished. 

Had I crawled forth a rescued victim from tiie 
rack in the horrible dungeons of the inquiHtioB, 
— had I heaved myself up firom a half bastioad» 
in China, or been torn from the just^-entenng 
ghastly impaling stake in Barbary — had Idro)it 
alive from the knout in Russia, or come off witb 
a gashed neck from the half-mortal, scarce-iD- 
time-retracted sc3rmetar of an execationeenng 
slave in Turkey — I might have borne about the 
remnant of this fiume^ (the mangled tn^ihy of 
reprievei innocence,) with credit to myself m 
any of those barbarous countries. No sconi, at 
least, would have mingled with the pity, (small u 
it might be,) with which what was leAof me, 
would have been surveyed. 

The singularity of my case has often led me te 
inquire into the reasons of the general levity with 
which the subject of hanging is treated as a topic 
in this country. I say as a topic : for let the veiy 
persons who speak so lightly of the thing at a 
distance be brought to view the real scene — let 
the platform be bona fide exhibited, and the 
trembling culprit broui^t forth — the case is cfaaaf- 
ed ; but as a topic of conversation, I appeal to the 
vulgar jokes which pass.cumnt in eveiy stnet 
But why mention them, when the politest authon 
have agreed in making use of this subject as a 
source of the ridiculous ? Swift, and Pope, and 
Prior, are fond of reciuring to it Gay Ins buflt 
an entire drama upon this smgle foundation. The 
whole interest of the Beggat*9 Open may be said 
to bang upon it To such writecs as Fielding 
and Smollet it is a perfect ban hmuke^ — ^Hear the 
facetious Tom Brown, in his Comiud Vitw ff 
Lond»n and FFsslffniuCer, describe the Order of 
the Shew at one of the Tyburn ExoeuHms m hm 
time: — "Mr. Ordinary visits his metamAjy 
flock in Newgate by «ght Doleful procession 
up Holbom-hill about eleven. Men handsons 
and proper that were never thou^ sobefera, 
which is some comfort however. Arrive at the 
fatal place by twelve. Burnt brandy, women, 
and sabbath-breaking, repented of. Some few 
penitential drops faU under the gallows. SberiiN 
men, parson, pickpockets, crinnnals, aU very busy. 
The last concluding peremptory psalm struck np. 
Show over by one." — ^In thb sportive strain does 
this misguided wit think proper to play with a 
subject so serious, which yet he would hardly have 
done, if he had not known that there existed a 
predisposition in the habits of his unaccountable 
countr3rmcn to consider the subject as a jest But 
what shall we say to Shakspeare, who, (not to 
mention the solution which the grwe-^Hgger in 
Hamlet gives of his fellow workman's problem,) 
in that scene in Measure for Meanare, where the 
CUnon calls upon Master Bamardine to get op 
and be hanged, which he declines on the score of 
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btia^ *lM|iyy has actoally gone ont of his way to 
grmtiiy this amiable propenaitj in his countrymen ; 
far it as plain, from the use that was to be made of 
hia haad, and from Jthhor$an^$ aaking, ** is the axe 
ftpaa the block, sirrah?" that beheading, and not 
banging^ was the ptmishment to which BarHar- 
dutt was destined. But Shakspeare knew that 
tbeaaemd block were pregnant with no ludi- 
craas images, and therefore falsified the historic 
truth of fab own drama, (if I may so speakj) ra- 
ther than be wrould leave out such excellenr mat- 
ter far a jest as the suspending of a iellow-crea- 
tore in mid air has been ever esteemed to be by 
KngliahiTiftn. 

One reason why the ludicrous never fails to in- 
trude its^into our contemplations upon this mode 
of death,. I suppose to be, the absurd posture into 
whkh a man is thrown who i' condemned to 
danee^ aa the vulgar delight to *'\press it, upon 
nothing To see him whisking and wavering in 
the air. 

As the wind you know will wave a man ;* 

to bdiold the vacant carcase, from which the life 
iB newly dislodged, shifbng between earth and 
heaven, the sport of every gust ; like a weather- 
cock, serving to show from which point the wind 
blows; like a maukin, fit only to scare away 
birds; like a nest left to swing upon a bough 
when the bird is flown : these are uses to which 
we cannot without a mixture of spleen and con- 
tempt behold the human carcase reduced. We 
string op dogs, foxes, bats, moles, weasles. Man 
surely deserves a steadier death. 

Another reason why the ludicrous associates 
more forcibly with this than with any other mode 
of pnmshment, I cannot help thinking to be, the 
senseless costume with which old prescription has 
though fit to clothe the exit of malefactors in this 
covntry. Let a man do what he will to abstract 
from his imagination all idea of the whimsica], 
something of it will come across him when he 
eoBtemplates the figure of a fdlow-creature in the 
day-tiniB, (in however distressing a situation,) in 
a nig^it-cap. Whether it be that this nocturnal 
adcfition has something discordant with day-li|^t, 
or that it is the dress which we are seen in at 
those times when we are ** seen,** as the angel in 
BfiHoo expresses it, ** least wise ;** this! am afraid 
wS always be the case ; unless indeed, as in my 
iortaBoe, some strong personal feeling overpower 
tfie kidicroas altog^her. To me, when I reflect 
npoQ the train of misfortunes which have pursued 
me through bfe, owbig to that accursed drapery, 
Che cap presents as purely fiig|itfol an object as 
the sleeveless yellow coat and devil-painted mitre 
of tiie San Bmitos. — An ancestor of mine, who 
suflered far his loyalty in the time of the civil 
wan, was so sensible of the truth of what I am 
here advancing, that on the morning of execu- 
tioo, no mtieaties could prevail upon himtosnb- 

* Hteroniaio m the Spanish tra^y. 



mit to the odious (fishabiUe, as he called it, but he 
insisted upon wearing, and actually sufiered in 
the identical flowing periwig which he is painted 
in, in the gallery belonging to my uncle's seat 
in shire. 

Suffer me, Mr. Editor, before I quit the subject, 
to say a word or two respecting tlie minister of 
justice in this country ; in plain words, I mean 
the hangnum. It has always appeared to me that, 
in the mode of inflicting capital punishments with 
us, there is too much of the ministry of the 
human hand. The guillotine, as performing its 
functions more of itself and sparing human agen- 
cy, though a cruel arid disgusting exhibition, in 
my mind, has many ways the advantage over our 
way. In beheading, indeed, as it was formerly 
practised in England, and in whipping to death, 
as is sometimes practised now, the hand of man b 
no doubt snfiiciently busy; but there is some- 
thing less repugnant in these downright blows 
than in the officious barber-like ministerings of the 
other. To have a fellow with his hangman's 
hands fumbUng about your collar, adjusting tlie 
thing as your volet would regulate your\ativat, 
valuing himself on his menial dexterity 

I never shall forget meeting my rascal — I mean 
the fellow who ofliciated for me — in London last 
winter. I think I see him now — in a waistcoat 
that had been mino — smirking along as if he 
knew me 

In some parts of Gfermany, that fellow's ofiice 
is by law declared infamous, and his posterity in- 
capable of being ennobled. They have hereditary 
hangmen, or had at least, in the same manner 
as they liad hereditary other great officers of state ; 
and the hangmen's families of two adjoining 
paiisbes intermarried with each other, to keep the 
breed entire. I wish sometiiing of the same kind 
were established in England. 

But it is time to quit a subject which teems 
with disagreeable images. 



To the Editor of the London Magazine, 

Dm AWL Sia, — I send you a bantering Epistle to an 
Old Gentleman who«e Education is supposed to have 
been neelected. Of course, it was suggested by soroe 
letters ^ your admirable Opium-Eater ; the discun- 
tinnance cm* which has canted so much regret to my- 
self in common with most of your readers. You will 
do me injustice by sup{>oting, that in the remotest de- 
cree it was my intention to ridicule those Papers. 
The fact is, the most serioas things ma^ give rise to 
an innocent burlesque ; and the more serious they are, 
the fitter they become for that purpose. It is not to 
be supposed, that Charies Cotton did not entertain a 
very nigh renrd for Virgil, Dotwithstanding he tra- 
vestied that Poet. YourseM* can testify the deep re- 
spect I have always held for the profound learning and 
penetrating genius of our friend. Nothing upon earlh 
would give me greater pleasure than to iind that he 
has not lost sight of his entertaining and instructive 
purpose. 

I am, dear air, yours and his sincerely, 
ELIA. 
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LKTTCR TO AN OLD 0£NTLKtiIAK 
Whose educaiion has been neglected. 

Mt DrAR Sir, — ^The question which you have 
done me the honour to propose to me, through the 
medium of our common friend, Mr. Grierson, I 
ahall endeavour to answer with as much exactness 
as a limited observation and experience can war- 
rant 

You ask — or rather, Mr. Grierson, in his own 
interesting language asks for you — "Whether a 
person at the age of sixty-three, with no more pro- 
ficiency than a tolerable knowledge of most of the 
characters of the English alphabet at first sight 
amounts to, by dint of persevering application, 
and good masters, — a docile and ingenuous dispo- 
sition on the part of the pupil always pre-supposed 
—may hope to arrive, within a presumable num- 
ber of years, at that degree of attainments, which 
shall entitle the possessor to the character, which 
you are on so many accounts justly desirous of ac* 
quiring, of a learned manJ" 

This is fairly and candidly stated — only I could 
wish that on one point you had been a little more 
explicit In the mean time, I will take it for grant- 
ed, that by a " knowledge of the alphabetic cha- 
racters," you confine your meaning to the single 
powers only, as you are silent on the subject of 
the diphthongs, and harder combinations. 

Why, truly, sir, when I consider the vast circle 
of sciences — it is not here worth while to trouble 
you with the distinction between learning and 
science — which a man must be understood to have 
made the tour of in these days, before the world 
will be willing to concede to him the title which 
you aspire to, I am almost disposed to reply to 
your inquiry by a direct answer in the negative. 

However, where all cannot be compassed, a 
great deal that is truly valuable may be accom- 
plished. I am unwilling to throw out any re- 
marks that should have a tendency to damp a 
hopeful genius ; but I must not in fairness conceal 
from you, that you have ranch to da The con- 
.sciousness of difficulty is sometimes a spur to ex- 
ertion. Rome — or rather, my dear sir, to borrow 
an illustration from a place, as yet more familiar 
to you — Rumford — Rumford — was not built in a 
day. 

Your mind as yet, give me leave to tell you, 
is in the state of a sheet of white paper. We 
must not blot or blur it over too hastily. Or, to 
use an opposite simile, it is like a piece of parch- 
ment all be-Bcrawled and be-scribbled over with 
characters of no sense or import, which we must 
carefully erase and remove, before we can make 
way for the authentic characters or impresses, 
which are to be substituted in their stead by the 
corrective hand of science. 

Your mind, my dear sir, again resembles that 
same parchment, which we will suppose a little 
hardened bv t'lvat* and disuse. We may apply 



the oharactera, but are we sure that the ink will 
sink? 

You are in the condition of a traveUer, that has 
all his journey to begin. And again, you are 
worse off than the traveller which I have sufyposed 
— for you have already lost your way. 

You have much to learn, which you hare never 
been taught ; and more, I fear, to unlearn, winch 
you have been taught erroneously. You have 
hitherto, I dare say, imagined, that the son morvvs 
rounAhe earth. When you shall have maat^ed 
the true solar system, you will have quite a dHier- 
ent theory upon that point, I assure you. I meu- 
tion but this instance. Your own exp^ience, ee 
knowledge advances will furnish you with many 
parallels. 

I can scarcely approve of the intention, which 
Mr. Grierson informs me you had contemplated, 
of entering yourself at a common seminary, and 
working your way up from the lower to the faigho' 
fonns with the children. I see more to admire in 
the modesty, than in the expediency, of such a 
resolution. I own I cannot reconcile myadf to the 
spectacle of a gentleman at your time of life seated, 
as must be your case at first, below a Tyro of four 
or five — for at that early age the rudiments of edu- 
cation usually commence in this country. I doobC 
whether more might not be lost in the point of fit- 
ness, than would be gained in the advantages 
which you propose to yourself by this scheme. 

You say, you stand in need of emulation ; that 
this incitement is no where to be had bat at a 
public school ; that you should be more sensible 
of your progress by comparing it with the daily 
progress of those around you. But have you con- 
sidered the nature of emulation ; and how it is 
sustained at those tender years, which you would 
have to come in competition with ? I am afraid 
you are dreaming of academic prizes and distinc- 
tions. Alas ! in the university, for which yon are 
preparing, the highest medal would be a silver 
penny, and yon must graduate in nuts and 
oranges. 

I know that Peter, the great Czar-— or Emperor 
— of Muscovy, submitted himsdf to the discif^iDe 
of a dock-yard, at Deptford, that he might lesm, 
and convey to his countrymen, the noble art ot 
ship-building You are old enough to remember 
him, or at least the talk about him. I call to mind 
also other freat princes, who^ to instruct tfaen»- 
selves in the theory and practice of war, and set 
an example of subordination to their subjects, have 
condescended to enrol themselves as private sol- 
diers ; and, passing through the successive ranks 
of corporal, quarter-master, and the rest, have 
served their way up to the station, at whidi most 
princes are willing enough to set out— of Greneral 
and Commander-in-Chief over their own forces. 
But— besides that there is oftentimes great sham 
and pretence in theur show of mock humility — the 
competition which they stooped to was wilAi their 
co-evals, however inferior to them in biith. Be- 
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twMll ages wo teij SapunU, as those wfaidb jfou 
eoatcmpUte, I fear Umto can no aalutaiy emula- 



A^ain, in the other alternatiTe, could yun sub- 
lait to the ordinaiy repfoofr and diadpline of a 
dty-ochool ? Could jwi bear to be corrected for 
jfMrfiuiltB? Or how would it look to see 70U 
put to stand, as most be the case sometinieB, in a 



I am afiaid the idea of a public sdMol in jroor 
ciicamstanoes must be g^ven op. 

Bat is it impossible, my dear so*, to find some 
pemoo of your own age — if of the other sex, the 
BOSS agreeable peihaps — whose infonnatioo, like 
jfOBrown, has rather lagged behind theiryears, 
who sbouki be inlling to set oirt from. the same 
paint with youneU; to undefgo the same tasks— 
tlms at once inciting and sweetening each others 
lahoun in a sort of fiiendly rivaliy. Such aone^ 
I think, it would not be difficult to find in some of 
the western parts of this island — about Dartmoor 
far instance. 

Or what i^ from your own estate— that ertate 
which, miezpectedly acquired so late in life, has 
iaspired into you this generous thkst after know- 
ledi^yoo were to select some elderly peasant, 
that might be ^Mred from the land, to come and 
bcgm faia education with you, that you might till, 
as it were, your minds togethei^-one, whose hea- 
ym progress might invite, without a fear of dis- 
comagin^ your emulation 7 We might then see 
—starting from an equal post— the dtfierence of 
the downish and the gentle blood. 

Apnvate education then, or such a one asl have 
besD describing, being determined on, we must 
in the next place look out for a preceptor : — for it 
wil be some time before either of you, left to 
you fse tvea , will be able to assist the other to any 
great purpose in his studies. 

And now, my dear sir, if in desoibing such a 
trtor as I hiiYe imagined for you, I use a style a 
litlle ahove tbefiunilbrone in which I have hithep- 
to chosen to address yon, the nature of the sub- 
ject most be my apology. D^feiU e^ ie seiea- 
Ub t n s ri m trr loqtii, whidi is as much as to say 
that "in treating of scientific matters it is dif> 
fiosit to avoid the use of scientific term^f But I 
fhafl endeavour to be as plain as possible. I am 
■otgoiag to present you with the idetX of a peda- 
fBgne, as itmay enst in my fency, or has posai- 
Uy been realiied in the persons of Buchanan and 
Baihy. Something less than perfection will serve 
Ml torn. The scheme which I propose in this 
int or introductory letter has reference to the 
fiist four or five years of your education only; 
and in enumerating the qualifications of him that 
ikonid undertake the direction of your studies, I 
afaaH father point out the mMmcm or Uut^ that I 
alyJl require of him, than trouble you in the search 
«f attainments neidiflr common nor necessary to 



He riMQld be a man of deep and eztensve 



knowledges So much at 1 

Something older than youraelQ I coukl wish him, 

because years add reverence. 

To his age and great learning, he should ba 
blest with atemper and a patienoe, willing toac- 
commodate itsdf to the impeifections of the 
slowest and meanest capacities. Such a one in 
foraser days Mt; Hartlib appears to have been, 
and such in our days I take Mr. Grierson to be ; 
but our fineod, yon know, unhappily has other 
engagements. I do not demand a consummate 
grammarian; but he must be a thorough master oi 
vernacular orthography* with an insight into the 
accentnalities and punctualities of mod»n Saxon, 
or Kngftwh. He must be competency instructed, 
(or how shall be instruct you?) in the tetralogy, or 
four first ruleei, upon which not only arithmetic, 
but geometry, and the pure mathematics them- 
selves, are grounded. I do not require that he 
should have measured the globe with Cook, or 
Ortelius, but it is desirable that be should have a 
general knowledge, (I do not mean a very nice or 
pedantic one,) of the great division of ^ earth 
into four parts, so as to teach you readily to name 
the quarters. He must have a genius capable in 
some degree of soaring to the upper element, to 
deduce fitim thence the not much <<MMtnil«r com- 
putation of the cardinal points, or hinges, upon 
which those invisible phenomena, which natinal- 
ists agree to term totnit, do perpetually shift and 
tum. He must iostmct you, in imitation of the 
old Orphic fiagments, (the mention of which has 
possibly escsped you,) in numeric and harmonious 
responses, to deliver the number of solar revolu- 
tions, within which each of the twelve periods, 
into which the Jhrnm* VulgarU, or common year, 
is <fivided, doth usually complete and terminate * 
iteelC The intercalaries, and other subtle prob- 
lems, he will do well to omit, till riper years, and 
course of study, shall have rendered you more 
capable thereoC He must be capable of embrac- 
ing all history, so as firom the countless myriads 
of individual men, who have peopled this ^obe of 
earth— /or U it • gUhe^-by comparison of their 
respective births, lives, deaths, fortunes, conduct, 
prowess, Ac. to pronounce, and teach you to pro- 
nounce, dogmaticaUy and catechetically, who was 
the richest, who was the strongest, who was the 
wisest, who was the meekest man that ever lived ; 
to the facilitation of which solution, you will readi- 
ly conceive^ a smattering of biogmphy would in no 
inconsiderable degree conduce. Leaving the dia- 
lects of men, (in one of which I shall take leave 
to suppose you by this time at least superficially 
instituted,) you will learn to ascend with him to 
the contemplation of that unarticulated language, 
which was before the written tongue ; and, with 
the aid of the elder Phrygian or ^sopic key, to 
interpret the sounds by which the animal tribes 
communicate their minds — evolving moral in- 
struction with delight from the dialogue of cocks, 
dogs, and foxes. OrmarrvingtheoIo/nrwifhvArwt. 
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finom whoie mixture a beantiful and bealUiy off 
spring may be expected, in your own native ac- 
cents, (but purified,) you will keep time together 
to tBe profound harpings of the more modem or 
Wattsian hymnics. 

Thus far I have ventured to conduct you to a 
*< hill-side, whence you may discern the right 
path of a virtuous and noble education ; laborious 
indeed at the first ascent, but else so smooth, so 
green, so full of goodly prospects and melodious 
sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheus 
was not more chamnng." * 

With my best respects to Mr. GMeraon, when 
you see him, 

I remain, dear sir, your obedient servant, 

Elia. 



OLD CHINA. 

I BATE an almost feminine partiality for old chi- 
na. When I go to see any great house, I inquire 
for the china closet, and next for the picture gal- 
lery. I cannot defend tlie order of preference, but 
by saying, that we have all some taste or other, 
of too ancient a date to admit of our remember- 
ing distinctly that it was an acquired one. I can 
call to mind the first play, and the first exhibition, 
that I was taken to ; but I am not conscious of a 
time when china jars and saucers were introduced 
into my imagination. 

I had no repugnance then — why should I now 
have? — to those UtUe, lawless, azure-tinctured 
grotesques, that under the notion of men and 
. women, thai about, uncircumscribed by any ele- 
ment, in that worid before perspective — ^a china 
tea-cup. 

I like to see my old friends — whom distance 
cannot diminish— figuring up in the air, (so they 
appear to our optics,) yet on terra firma still— for 
so we must in coivteay interpret that speck of 
deeper blue, which the decorous artist, to prevent 
absurdity, has made to spring up bcnoith their 
sandals. 

I love the men with women's faces, and the 
women, if possible, with still more womanish ex- 
pressions. 

Here is a young and courtly Mandarin, hand- 
ing tea to a lady from a salvci^-two miles o£ 
S^ how distance seems to set off respect I And 
here the same lady, or another — ^for likeness is 
identity on tea-cups— is stepping into a little fairy 
boat, moored on the hither side of this calm garden 
river, with a dainty mincing foot, which in a 
right angle of incidence, (as angles go in our 
world,) must infallibly land her in the midst of 
a flowery mead — a furiong off on the other side of 
the same strange stream ! 

* Milton'sTractate on Education, addressed to Mr. 
Hartlib. 



Faither on— if fiur or near can be ptadieaiftd €l 
their world — see horses, trees, pagodas, danriag 
the hays. 

Here — a cow and rabbit conchant, and co^ex- 
tensive — so objects show, seen through the load 
atmosphere of fine Cathay I 

I was pointing oat to my oouain last evening 
over our hyson, (which we are old-ftflbtoned 
enough to diink unmixed still of an aftemoon,) 
some of these spsciosa mkraeuta npon a sal of ex- 
traordinary old blue china, (a recent paiahaaa,) 
which we were now for the first time using ; and 
oould not help remarking how favourable circon- 
stances had been tousof hUe years, that we ooald 
afibnl,to please the eye sometimes with triflee of 
this soii-^when a passing sentiment seeoied to 
over-shade the brows of my companion. I am 
quick at detecting these summer clouds in Bnd- 

"I wish the good old times would come again,'* 
she said, " when we were not quite so rich. I do 
not mean, that I want to be poor ; but there was 
a middle state;** — so she was pleased to ramble 
on, — **^ in which I am stire wo were a great deal 
happier. A purchase is but a purchase, now that 
you have money enough and to spare. Fonnflrly 
it used to be a triumph. When we coreled a 
cheap luxury, (and O I howmudi ado I had to get 
you to consent to it in those times!) we were 
used to have a debate two or three days before, 
and to weigh the/or and againatf and think what 
we might spare out o^ and what saving we coold 
hit upon, that should be an equiralent A thing 
was worth buying then, when we felt the money 
that we paid for it 

^ Do you remember the- brown suit, which jroo 
made to hang upon you, till all your friends ciied 
shame upon you, it grew so thread-bare— and all 
because of that folio Beanroont and Fletoher* 
which you dragged home Uta at night, finom Bar- 
ker*s in Covent-garden 7 Do you remember bow 
we eyed it for weeks before we could make op 
our minds to the purchase, and had not oome to 
a determination till it was near ten o^lock ot 
the Saturday night, when you set off fiom Is- 
lington, fearing you should be too late— and when 
the old lipokseller with some grumbling opened 
his shop, and by the twinkling taper, (for he y 
setting bedwards,) Ughted out the relic iiom 
dusty treasures— and when you lugged it ~ 
wishing it were twice as cumbersome— and when 
you presented it to me— and when we were ex- 
ploring the perfectness of it, {coUaUng you call- 
ed it,) — and while I was repairing some of the 
loose leaves with pasta^ which yoor im p elie nc e 
would not sufier to be left till day-break--waa 
there no pleasure in being a poor man 7 or can those 
neat black clothes whidi you wear now, and are 
90 careful to keep brashed, since we have become 
rich and finical, give you half the honest vanity^ 
with which you flaunted it about in that over- 
worn suitr-your old oorbean— lor ibur or five 
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I kiofir tfaia you AoM hate done, to pt^ 
oify jtmt oonaciMce for tiM mighty sum of fifteen 
•*««r eurteen ahiUingi wae it?— « greet effiur we 
Ihoofbt it then-^which yon had lavished on the 
old foBe? No«r yea can afibrd to bay any book 
thatpleeaes yeoi b«t I do net see that yoa ofer 
hnng me home any nioe old porehases now. 

** ¥nien you came home with twenty apologies 
for laying oat a leas nomber of shillings upon 
lkat*pi«it sAer Lioaardo» which we duriatened 
the *LMdy Blanch;* when you looked at the 
pomhaae^ and thoogfat of the money— «nd thought 
^ the HMney, and looked again at the pictore— 
waa tbere no pleaauie m being a poor man? 
How, yoo have nothing to do bat to walk into 

Cofamgbi's (as W calls it,) and buy a wil- 

aeoMsaefLioaaidos. Yet do you? 

** Then do yoa zemember oar pleasant walks 
toEnfiikiy and Potter's Bar, and Wahham, when 
%Mhadaholy*day— holyHlays, and all other fun, 
aie gsoe now we ate neb— and the little hand- 
basket in which i osed to deposit oar day's (are 
ef ssevery cold lamb and salad— «nd how you 
woold pcy aboot at noon-tide Ur eome deoent 
imoss, whsee we wifjtA ge in, and prodoce our 
lorn eidy paying for the ale tiiat you must call 
fef e»d speoulate upon the looks of the land- 
lady, and whether die was Ifliely to allow us a 
fiMe rinthj— aiH wish for such another honest 
h u s tiss at baak Walton has described many a 
one OB the pleasant banks of the Lea, when he 
went « finhtag, ^nd sometimes they would prove ' 
eUl9og enough, and sometisses they would look 
^gndffm^ upon as— bat we bed dieerful looks 
olill for one another, and woold eat our pUdn food 
a asw iy , aeaicely gradg^ig Piscator his Trout 
BaHf Now, when we go out a day's pleasuring, 
which is seldom moreover, we ridi part of the 
way— and go into a fine inn, and order the best 
of dioneis, never debating the expense — which, 
-after all, neverhashalf^ relish of those chance 
«sanCry snaps, when we were at the mercy of 
onesrtain osage^ and a precaiioas welcome. 

" Tou are too prood to see a play anjrwhero 
BOW hot in the pit or boxes. Do you remember 
where it vraa we used to sit, when we saw the 
Battle ef Hexham, and the Surrender of Calais, 
and Bawmslnr and Mrs. Bland in the Children in 
Ibe Wood — ^when we squeezed out our shillings 
• p i st e to sit three or four times in a season in the 
«ae shiltiiig gaUery— where you felt all the time 
thai yoa ought not to have brought me— and more 
oboagiy I folt obligation to you for having brought 
the pleasuro was the better for a little 
when the curtain drew up, what 
1 we for onr place in the house, or what mat- 
1 it ndieiS we were sitting, when our thoughts 
with Rosalind in Anibn, or with Viola at 
tbeesoitol lUyria? Yoa used tossy, that the 
gf&KJ was the best |dace of all for enjoying a 
play socially— that the reUsh of such exhibitions 
VHiBt be in proportion to the infrequency of going 
▼ou 01. — 4 



—that the company we met there not being m 
general readers of plays, were obliged to attend 
the more, and did attend, to what was going on» 
on the stage— because a word lost would have 
been a chasm which it was impossible for them 
to fill up. With such reflections we consoled oor 
pride then, and I appeal to you, whether, as a 
woman, I met generally with less attention and 
aocommodation, than 1 have done since in more ex- 
pensive situations in the house ? The getting in, 
indeed, and the crowding up the mconvenient 
staircases, was bad enough, but there was still 
a law of dvility to women recognised to quite as 
great an extent as we have ever found it in the 
other passages, and how a little (hflknlty overcome 
heightened the snug seat, and the play, afteiw 
waids I Now wo can only pay our money, and 
walk in. You cannot see, yoa ssy, in the gal- 
leries now. I am sore we saw ami heard too^ 
well enough then — but sight, and all^ — I think, 
u gone with our poverty* 

^ There was pleasure in eating strawberttes^ 
before they became quite eoamioa— in the first 
dish of peas, while they were yet dear^-^o have 
them for a nice supper, a treat What treat can 
we have now ? If we were to treat oursdvea 
now — that is, to have dainties a little above oar 
means, it would be selfish and wicked. It is the 
very little more that we allow ourselves beyond 
what the actual poor can get at, that makea what 
1 call a treat — when two people, living together, 
as we have done, now and then indulge them- 
sdveein a cheap luxury, whidi both like ; while 
each apologises, and is willing to take both halves 
of the blame to his single share. I see no harm 
in people making much of themselves in that 
sense of the word. It may give them a hint bow 
to make much of others. But now— what I mean 
by the word— we never do make much of ourselves. 
None but the poor can do it I do not mean the 
veriest poor of all, but persons as we were, just 
above poverty. 

*' I know what you were going to say, that it 
is mighty pleasant at the end of the year to make 
all meet — and much ado we used to have every 
thirty-first night of December to account for our 
exceedings — many a long face did you make 
over your puzzled accounts, and in contriving to 
make it out how we had spent so much — or that 
we had not spent so much^r that it was impos- 
sible we itbould spend so much next year — and 
still we found our slender capital decreasmg— - 
but then, betwixt ways, and projects, and com- 
promises of one sort or another, and talk of cur 
tailing this charge, and doing vritbout that for th 
future— and the hope that youth brings, an> 
laughing spirits, (in which you were never poo 
till now,) we pocketed up our loss, and in con- 
clusion, with Musty brimmers* (as you used to 
quote it out of hearty cheerful Mr. Cotton, as 
you called him,) we used to welcome in the 
* coming guest* Now, we have no reckoning 
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at all at the end of an old yea]^-lM flattftring pn^ 
miaei about the new year doing better lor us." 

Bridget ieea sparing ofher speech on most oc- 
casiottSy that when she gets into a r h eto ri cal vein 
I am careful how I interrupt it I could not help, 
howerer, smiling at the phantom of wealth which 
her dear imagination imd conjured up out of a 
dear income of poor — hundred pounds a year; 
" It is true we were ha(^»ier when we were poonr, 
but we were also younger, my cousin* I am 
afraid we must put up with the excess, for if we 
were to shake the superflux into the sea, we should 
not much mend ourselves. That we had much 
to struggle with, as we grew up together, we have 
reason to be most thankful It strengMiened and 
knit our compact doeer. We could never have 
been what we have been to each other, if we had 
always had the suffidency which you now com- 
plain of. The resisting power— thone natural 
dilations of the youthful spirit, which drcwa- 
stances cannot straiten— with us are long since 
passed away. Competence to age is supplemental 
youth ; a sony supplement indeed, but I fear the 
best that is to be had. We must ride, where we 
formeriy walked ; live better, and lie softei^-and 
shall be wise to do so— than we had means to do 
in those good dd days you speak oC Yet could 
those days return— could you and I once more 
walk our thirty miles spday— could Bannister and 
Mrs. Bland agtin be young, and you and I be 
young to see them — could the good dd one shil- 
ling gallery days return— they are dreams, my 
cousin, now — but could you and I at this moment, 
instead of this quiet argument by our well-carpeted 
fireside, sitting on this luxurious sofa — be once 
more strug^ing up thoee inconvenient staircases^ 
pushed about, and squeezed, and elbowed by the 
poorest rabble of poor gallery scramblers — could I 
once more hear those anxious shrieks of yours — 
and the delidous Thank God, vft are tt^e, which 
always followed, when the top-most stair, conquer- 
ed, let in the first light of the wholecheerful theatre 
down beneath us— I know not the fathom line that 
ever touched a descent so deep as I would be will- 
ing to bury more wealth than Crcesus had, or the 

great Jew R is supposed to have, to purchase 

it And now do just look at that merry little 
Chinese waiter holding an umbrella, big enough 
fi>r a bed-tester, over the head of that pretty insipid 
balf-Madonaish chit of a lady in that very blue 
summer-house." 



OK BURIAL 80CI£TI£8 ; 
AKD THB CBARACTBR OF AN UNDBRTAXBE. 

I WAS amused the other day with having the 
fdlowing notice thrust mto my hand by a man 
who gives out bills at the comer of Fleet-market 
WheSier he saw any prognostics about me, that 



made hm judge sQoh notsDO seuonalle, I 
say; I might perhaps cany in a 
(natarally not very florid,) traces ofa lever vrUb 
had not kmg left me. Those fellows have a good 
instinctive way of guessing at the sort of pMple 
theC are likeliest to pay atteatkm to theb papem. 

** BiraUL SOCIBTT. 

^ A favourable opportonity now ol&n to aay 
peraon, of either sex, vrho would wish la be b» 
ried in a geated maimer, by fAiying one i 
entrance^ and two-penoe per week fbr the 1 
of the stock. Members to be free in six ] 
TbeflMmey tobepaid at Mr. Middletoo'B, al tibs 
sign of the FkrH and the Lett, Stenectttter*B sUee^ 
Fleet-market The deceased to be fUnu a h ed m 
follows : — Astrong elm coffin covered with super* 
fine black, and finitthed with two rows, all iwoi^ 
dose-drove^ best japaimed nails^ and adorned irilh 
ornamental drop% a handsome plateof inaesiptiea, 
Angd above, and Flower beneaHi, and foar pair 
of handsome handles, with wrought gnpea ; the 
coffin to be well pitched, Uned rad ruffled wilh 
fine crape ; a handsome crape shroud, cap^ mad 
pillow. For use, a handsome velvet pall, tfana 
gentlemen's desks, three crape hatbenda, three 
hoods and scarfs, and six pair of gloves; twopo^ 
teia equipped to attend the foneral, a naaa to a^ 
tend the ssme with band and glows ; abo^ the 
burial fees peid, if notexoeediag one gmnea." 

« Man," says Sir Thomas Browne^ "is anohle 
animal, splendid in ashes and pompous in the 
gra^a*" Whoever drew up this little advertise- 
ment, certainly understood this appetite in the 
species, and^hss made abundant provisioo fbrit 
It really almost induces a ta dim m vUm upon one 
to read it Methinks I could be willing lo die^ 
in death to be eo attended. The two lowa aH 
round close-drove best black japanned aails^— - 
how feelingly do they invite and ahaost irr esi ati 
bly persuade us to come and be fastened dowal 
what adiing head can resist the temptation to 
repoee, which the crape shroud, the cap, and the 
pillow present ; what sting is there m deaths 
which the handles with wrou^ S^P^ f^*^ not 
calculated to pluck away 7 what victoiy in the 
grave, which the drops and the vdvet pall do moi 
render at least extremdy disputable ; but abofo 
all, the pretty emblematic plate with the Anfd 
above, and the flower beneath, tskes me migMil> 

The notice goes on to infbrm us, that thoqgb 
the society has been established but a very ^ 
years, upwards of deven hundred peraoaa hava 
put down their names. It is really an afioting 
oonsideratioa to think of so many poor people^ of 
the industrious and hard working cAms, (for aooa 
but such would be possessed of suoh a g Boero i i s 
forethought,) dubbing their twopenoes to save the 
reproach of a parish funeraL ManyapoorfeOoWf 
I dare swear, has that Angd and Flower kepi 
from the Angtl and Pimdkdetel, whik^ to pvovida 
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* a bi«r, 1m Iim oaitailed ImnMlf of Wcr. 
Man J a lavory oiotael has the living body been 
4»pi iy e d dC^ thai tbe lifeleee one naglA be eenred 
«p in a licber state to the worms. And sore, X 
the body cooM understand the actioiiB of the soiil, 
aad enteitain generoos nolkiosof tfaungs, it woold 
thank its provident partner, that she had been 
nore sdidtoiis to defend it fion dishononra at its 
^soolotioD, than earefid to pamper it with good 
tfeings in the time of its onion. If Cmmt were 
ctfeAy anzioas athis death howhe B^glit die BMsC 
deoentlj, eveiy Borial Sodetj may be oonsideied 
asaClobofCasaiB. 

NbOong tends to keep np,in the imaginatimis 
of the poorer sort of people^ a generous horror of 
the workhouse moro than the manner in which 
panper fbnersls are conducted in this metropolis. 
The coffin nodnig bat a few naked planks, coarse- 
ly pot together,-— the want of a pall, (that decent 
and weB-imagMied veil, which, hiding the coffin 
that faidee the body, keeps that which would shock 
ns St two removes ftom us,) the eoloored costs ol 
Ae men tiiat are hired, at cheap rates, to carry the 
body,— altogedier, give the notion of the deceased 
having been some person of an iU-life and oonrer- 
sation, some one who may not claim the entiro 
rites of Christian burial,-— one by whom some 
parts of the sacred ceremony would be desecrated 
if they riiould be beitowed upon him. I meet 
Aese meagre processions sometimes in the street 
They are sure to make me out of humour and 
melancholy all the day after. They have a harsh 
sod ominous aspect. 

If there is any thing m the prospectus issued 
from Mr. Middleton's, Stonecutter's-street, vrhich 
pleases me less than the rest, it is to find, that the 
SB pair of ^oves are to be returned, that they are 
only lent, or, as ^ bill expresses it, for use^ on 
the occasion. The hood, sca^ and hatbands, may 
p r o p e r ly enou^ be given up after the solemnity : 
the cloaks no gentleman woold think of keeping; 
but a pair of gloves, once fitted on, ong^t not in 
eo uite sy to be re-demanded. The wearer should 
certainly have the fee-simple of them. The cost 
would be but trifling, and they would be a proper 
memorial of the day. This part of the Propcml 
wants reconsidering. It is not conceived in the 
same Hbeial way of thinking as the rest I am 
also a little doubtful whether the limit, within 
whidi the borial fee is made payable, should not 
be extended to thirty shillings. 

Some provision too ought undoubtedly to be 
made in favour of those well-int«itioned persons 
and well-wisbers to the fund, who, having all along 
paid their subscriptions regnlariy, are so unfortu- 
nate as to die befbre the six months, which would 
entitle them to their fteedoro, are quite completed. 
One can hardly imagine a more distressing case 
than that of a poor fellow Imgering on in a con- 
sumption till the period of hb freedom is almost in 
sight, and then &i<fing himself gmng with a velo- 
city which makes it doubtful whether he shall be 



entitled to Us funeral honours : his quota to which 
he neverthdess squeezes out, to the diminution of 
the comforts which sickness demands; I think, 
in such cases, some of the contribution money 
ong^t to revert With some such modificationg, 
which mi^t easily be introduced, I see nothing 
in diese Proposals of Mr. Middleton which is not 
•trietlyftir and genteel; and heartily recommend 
them to an persons of oooderate incomes, in either 
•ex, who are willing that this perishable part of 
them should quit tli^ scene of its mortal activities^ 
with as handsome circumstances as possible. 

Beforelquit the subject, I must guard my read- 
ers sgainst a scandal, which they may be apt to 
take at the place whence these Proposals purport 
to be issued. From the sign of the JF^irff and the 
ZfOff, they may condude ti&at Mr. Afiddleton is 
some publican, who» in assembling a dub of this 
description at his house, may have a sinister end 
of his own, altogether foreign to the solemn pur- 
pose for which the dub is pretended to be institu- 
ted. I must set them right by informing them 
(hat the issuer of these Proposals is no publican, 
tiiough he hangs out a sign, but an honest super- 
rotendant of funerals^ who, by the device of a Cra- 
dle and a Coffin, connecting both ends of human 
existence together, has most ingeniously contrived 
to insinuate, that the framers of these jirti and last 
receptades of mankind divide diis our life betwixt 
them, and that all that passes from the midwife to 
the undertaker may, in strict propriety, go f&r 
nothing; an awful and instructive lesson to hu- 
man vanity. 

Looking over some papers latdy that fell into 
my hands by chance, and appear to have been 
written about the beginning of the last century, I 
stumbled, among the rest, upon the following short 
Essay, which the writer calls " The Character of an 
Undertaker/* It is written with some stifihess 
and peculiarities of style, but some parts of it, I 
think, not unaptly characterise the profession to 
which Mr. Middleton has the honour to bdong. 
The writer doubtless had in his mind the enter- 
taining character of Sable, in Stede's excellent 
comedy of the Funeral 

CRARAOTBR OF AW UN DBRTAKXn. 

** He is master of the ceremonies at burials and 
mourning assemblies, grand marshal at funeral 
processions, the only true yeoman of the body, 
over whidi he exercises a dictatorial authority 
from the moment that the breath has taken leave 
to that of its final commitment to the earth. H' 
ministry begms where the physidan's, the la^ 
yer*s, and the divine's, end. Or if some part 
the functions of the latter run paralld with hii 
is only in ordine ad epfrkwdia. His temporalil 
remain unquestioneid. He is arbitrator of 
questions of honour winch may concern the o 
funct ; and upon slight in^>ection will pronounce 
how long he may remain m this upper world with 
credit to himself and when it will be prudent fo** 
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bis repnUtioii Umt be should retire. Hii determi- 
nation in tbeee points is peremptory and without 
appeal. Yet with a modesty peculiar to his pro- 
fisBsion, he meddles not out oif hia own sphere. 
With the good or bad actions of the deceased in 
his life-time he has nothing to da He leaves the 
friends of the dead man to form their own conjec- 
tures as to the place to which the departed spirit 
is gone. His care is only about the exuviae. He 
concerns not himself even about the body, as it is 
m structure of parts internal, and a wonderful mi- 
crocosm. He leaves such curious speculations to 
the anatomy professor. Or, if any thin^ he is 
averse to such wanton inquiries, as deUghting 
rather that the parts which he has care of should 
be returned to their kindred dust in aa handsome 
and unmutilated condition as possible ; that the 
grave should have its (uU and unimpaired tri- 
bute, — a complete and just carcass. Nor is he 
only careful to provide for the body's entirencss, 
but for its accommodation and ornament He 
orders the fashion of its clothes, and designs the 
symmetry of its dwelling. It^ vanity has an inno- 
cent survival in him. He is bed-maker to the 
dead. The pillows which he lays never rumple. 
The day of interment is the theatre in which he 
displays the mysteries of his art. It is hard to de- 
scribe what he is, or rather to tell what he is not, on 
that day : for, being neither kinsman, servant, nor 
friend, he is all in turns ; a transcendant, running 
through all those relations. His office is to supply 
the place of self -agency in the family, who are pre- 
suinied incapable of it throu^ grief. He is eyes, 
and ears, and hands, to the whole household. A 
draught of wine cannot go round to the mourners, 
but he must minister it A chair may hardly be 
restored to its place by a less solemn hand than 
his. He takes upon himself all functions, and is 
a sort of ephemeral major-domo ! He distributes 
his attentions among 4be company assembled ac- 
<^rding to the degree of affliction, which he calcu- 
lates from the d^;Tee of kin to the deceased ; and 
marshals them accordingly in the procession. He 
himself is of a sad and tnstful countenance ; yet 
such as, (if well examined,) is not without some 
•bow of patience and resignation at bottom : pre- 
figuring, as it were, to the friends of the deceased, 
^at their grief shall be when the hand of Time 
shall have sofrened and taken down the bitterness 
of their first anguish ; so handsomely can he fore- 
riiape and anticipate the work of Time. Lastly, 
with his wand, as with another divining rod, he 
calculates the depth of earth at which the bones 
of the dead man may rest, which he ordinarily 
contrives may be at such a distance from the sur- 
face of this earth, as may frustrate the profane at- 
tempts of such as would violate his repose, yet 
flu^oiently on this side the centre to give his 
friends hopes of an easy and practicable resurrec- 
tion. And here we leave him, casting in dust to 
dust, which is tho last friendly office that he un- 
dfrfakes to do." 



BARBARA 8 

On th« noon of the 14th November, 1743 or 
4^ I forget which it was, just as the dodL had 

struck one, Barbara S , with her accustomed 

punctuaU^, ascended the long rambling staireaac^ 
with awkward interposed landing-places, Which led 
to the office, or rather a sort of box with a desk 
in it, whereat sat the then Treasurer d, (what 
few of our readers may remember,) the Old Bath 
Theatre. All over the island it was the custom^ 
and remains so I believe to this day, for the play- 
ers to receive their weekly stipend on the Sativ- 
day. It was not much that Barbara bad to claim. 

This httle maid had but just entered her eleventh 
year ; but her important station at the theatre, as 
it seemed to her, with the benefits which she felt 
to accrue from her pious application of her small 
earnings, had given an air of womanhood to her 
steps and to her behaviour. You would hava 
taken her to have been at least five years older. 

Till latteriy she had merely been employed in 
choruses, or where children were wanted to SH 
up the scene. But the manager, observing a dili- 
gence and adroitness in her above her age, had frir 
some few months past intrusted to her the per- 
formance of whole parts. You may gueas tha 
selP^onsequence of the promoted Barbara. 8ba 
had already drawn tears in young Arthur; had 
rallied Richard with infantine prance in the 
Duke of York ; and in her turn had rebuked that 
petulance when she was Prince of Wales. She 
would have done the elder child in Morton's pa- 
thetic afker-pieoe to the hfe, but as yet the << Chil- 
dren in the Wood** was not 

Long after this httle giri was grown aa aged 
woman, I have seen some of these small parts, 
each making two or three pages at most, copied 
out in the rudest hand of the then prompter, jrho 
doubtless transcribed a Uttle more carefully and 
fairly for the grown-up tragedy ladies of the esta- 
blishment Put such as they were, blotted and 
scrawled, as for a child's use, she kept them all ; 
and in the zenith of her after-reputation it was a de- 
lightful sight to behold them bound up in coethest 
Morocco, each single— each small part making « 
book — ^with fine clasps, gUtrsplashed, &c She had 
conscientiously kept them as they had been deli- 
vered to her j not a blot had been effaced or tarn 
pered with. They were precious to her for their 
affecting remembrancings. They were her prin- 
dpia, her rudiments ; the elementary atoms ; the 
Uttle steps by which she pressed forwards to perfec- 
tion. " What," she would say, " could Indian rub- 
ber, or a pumice stone have done for these darlings?** 

I am in no hurry to begin my story — indeed I 
have little or none to tell— so I will just mention 
an observation of hefa connected with that inter- 
esting time. 

Not long before she died I had been discours- 
ing with her on the quantity of real present emo- 
tiMi which a great tragic performer experiences 
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danng acting. I Tentored to think, that though 
in the fint instance each players must have poe- 
Miaed the feefings which they so powerfuOy called 
op in others, yet by freqnent repetition those feel- 
inga mast become deadened in great measure, and 
the performer tmstto the memory of past enx)tion, 
rather than express a present one. She radig- 
nantly repelled the noCioo, that with a truly great 
tragedian the operation by which snch efibcts 
were produced upon an audience, could ever de- 
grado itself into what was purely mechanical 
With much delicacy, avoiding to instance in her 
te(^-experience^ she told me, that so long ago as 
when she used to play the part of the Little Son 
to Mrs. Porter's babeDa, (I think it was,) when 
that impressive actress has been bending over her 
in some heart-rending colloquy, she has felt real 
liot tean come trickling from her, which, (to use 
her poweriiil expression,) have perfectly scalded 
her back. 

I am not quite so sure that it was Mrs. Porter ; 
but it was some great actress of that day. The 
name is indifierent ; but the &ct of the scalding 
tears I most distinctly remember. 

I vras always fond of the society of the players, 
and am not sure^hat an impediment in my speech, 
(which certainly kept me out of the pulpit,) even 
more than certain personal disqualificationB, which 
are often got over in that profession, did not 
pvevent me at one time of life from adopting it 
I have had the honour, (I must ever call it,) once 
to have been admitted to the tea-table of Miss 
Kelly. I have played at serious whist with Mr. 
Liston. I have clmtted with ever good-humoured 
Mrs. Charles Kemble. I have conversed as friend 
to fiiend with her accomplished husband. I have 
been indulged with a classical conference with Ma* 
cready; and with a sight of the Player-picture 
galleiy at Mr. Matthewa's, when the kind owner, 
to remunerate me for my love of the old actors, 
(whom he loves so much,) went over it with me, 
aopplying to his capital collection, what alone the 
artist could not give them — voice; and their living 
motions. Old tones, half-faded, of Dodd, and 
Paraona, and Baddeley, have lived again for me 
at his bidding. Only Edwin he could not restore 

tome. I have Sloped with ; butlamgrow- 

bg a coxcomb. 

Aa I was about to say--at the desk of the then 
treasmmr of the old Bath theatre— not Diamond's 
—presented herself the Uttle Barbara S . 

The parents of Barimra had been in reputable 
drcnmstancea. The father had practised, I be- 
lieve, as an apothecary in the town. But his prac- 
tice from causes which I feel my own infirmity too 
sensibly that veay to arraign— or perhaps from 
that pore infelicity which accompanies some peo- 
ple ra their walk through life, and which it is 
inpoaBible to lay at the door of hnprudence— was 
■ow redoced to ncthmg. They were in fact in 
the voy teeth of starvation, when the manager. 



who knew and respected them in better days, took 
the little Barbara into his company. 

At the period I commenced with, her slender 
earnings were the sole support of the family, in- 
cluding two younger sisters. I must throw a veil 
over some mortifying circumstances. Enou^to 
say, that her Saturday's pittance was the only 
chance of a Sunday's, (generally their only,) meal 
of meat 

One thing I will only mention, that in some 
child's part, where in her theatrical diaracter she 
was to sup off a roast fowl, (O joy to Baibara !) 
some comic actor, who was for the night caterer 
for this stage dainty— in the misguid^ humour 
of his part, threw over the dish such a quantity of 
salt, (O grief and pain of heart to Barbara !) Uiat 
when he crammed a portion of it into her mouth, 
she was obliged sputteringly to reject it ; and what 
with shame of her ill-acted part, and pain of real 
appetite at missing such a dainty, her little heart 
sobbed almost to breaking till a flood of tear\ 
which the well-fed spectators were totally unable 
to comprehend, mercifully relieved her. 

This was the httle starved, meritorious maid, 
wha stood before old Ravenscroft, the treasurer, 
for her Saturday's payment 

Ravenscroft was a man, I have heard many old 
theatrical people besides herself say, of all men 
least calculated for a treasurer. He had no head 
for accounts, paid away at random, kept scaroe 
any books, and summing up at the week's end, if 
he found himself a pound or so deficient, bleat 
himself that it was no worse. 

Now Barbara's weekly stipend was a l>are half 
guinea.— By mistake he popped into her hand a 
— ^wbde one. 

Barbara tripped away. 

She was entirely uncensdoos at first of the mis- 
take : God knows that Ravenscroft would never 
have discovered it 

But when she had got down to the first of those 
uncouth landing-plaoea, she became sensible of 
an unusual weight of m^al pressing her little hand. 

Now mark the dileomia. 

She was by nature a good child. From her 
parents and those about her ahe had imbibed no 
contrary influence. But thon they had taught her 
nothing. Poor men's smoky cabins are not 
always porticoes of moral philosophy. This little 
maid had no instinct to evil, but then she might 
be said to have no fixed principle. She had heard 
honesty commended, but never dreamed of its 
apptication to herselfl She thought of it as aorr 
thing wtiich concerned grown-up people — i 
and women. She had never known tempta 
or thou^t of preparing resistance against it 

Her first impulse was to go back to the 
treasurer, and explain to him his blunder, 
was already so confused with age, besides a n 
ral want of punctuality, that ahe would have 
some difficulty in making hhn understand it S. 
saw thai in nn instant And then it was such a 
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bit of money! and then the imegeof alaiger al- 
lowance of botcher's meat on their table next day 
came acroes her, till her htUe eyes glistened, and 
her mouth moistened. But then Mr. RaTenserolt 
had always been so good-natored, had stood her 
friend behind the scenes, and even recommended 
her promotion to some of her little parts. But 
again the old man was reputed to be worth a 
worid of money. He was supposed to have fifty 
pounds a year dear of the tbeabe. And then 
came staring upon her the figures of her little 
stockingless and shoeless sistars. And when she 
looked at her own neat white cotton stockings, 
which her situation at the theatre had made it in- 
dispensable for her mother to provide for her, 
witti hard straining and pinching from the family 
stock, and thought how glad she should be to 
cover their poor foot with the same--and how then 
they could accompany her to rehearsals, which 
they had hitherto been precluded from doing, by 
reason of their unfiuyonable attire, — in these 
thoughts she reached the second landing-place — 
the second, I mean from the top— for thcnre was 
still another left to traverse. 

Now virtue support Barbara I 

And that never-failing friend did step in — for at 
that moment a strengjth, not her own, I have heard 
her say, was revealed to her — a reason above rea- 
soning — and without her own agency, as it seem- 
ed, (for she never felt her feet to move,) she found 
herself transported back to the individual desk 
she had just quitted, and her hand in the old hand 
of Ravenscroft, who in silence took back the 
refunded treasure, and who had been sitting, (good 
roan,) insensible to the lapse of minutes, which to 
her were anxious ages ; and from that moment a 
deep peace fell upon her heart, and die knew the 
quality of hones^. 

A year or tw&8 unrepinmg appfication to her 
profession brightened up the feet, and the pros- 
pects, of h«^ little sisters, set the whole family 
upon their legs again, and released her from the 
difficulty of discussing moral dogmas upon a land- 
ing-place. 

I have heard her say, that it was a surprise, not 
much short of mortification to her, to see the cool- 
ness vrith which the old man podieted the difl^- 
ence, which had cost her such mortal throes. 

This anecdote of herself I had in the year ISOO, 
fitmi the mouth of the late Mrs. Crawford'*' then 
sixty-seven years of age, (she died soon after;) 
and to her struggles upon this childish occasion I 
have sometimes ventured to think her indebted 
for that power of rending the heart in the repre- 
sentation of conflicting emodons, for which in 
after years she was considered as little inferior, 
(if at all so in the part of Lady Randolph,) even 
to Mrs. Siddons. 

* The maiden name of this lady was Street, which 
she chused, by successive marriages, for those of 
Dancer, oarry, and Crawford. She was Mrs. Craw^ 
ford, and a third time a widow, when I knew her. __ 



OUT FATTZ. 

A vsaT ingemonsand subtle writer, whom tfasM 
is good reason for suspecting to be an Ex-Jesuit, 
not miknown at Douay some five-and-twenty 
years since, (he will not obtrude hnnself.at 

M til again in a huny,) about a twelve 

month back, set himself to prove the eharacter of 
the Powder Plot oonspuators to have been that of 
heroic selfMlevotedness and true Christian BMrtyp- 
dooL Under the mask of Fiotestant candoiir, he 
actually gamed admission for his treatise intoa 
London weekly paper, not particulariy distingmah- 
ed for its leal towards either religum* But, ad- 
mitting Catholic principles, his aigmnents are 
shrewd and incontrover^e. He says — 

<< Guy Faux was a fanatic, but he was no hypo- 
crite. He ranks among good haten. He wtm 
cruel, bloody-mmded, reckless of all OonsideraCiooe 
but these ^ an infuriated and bigoted faith ; but 
he was a true son of the Catholic Church, a ma|i» 
tyr and a confessor, for all the t. He who can pre- 
vail upon himself to devote his life for a caitae^ 
however we may condemn his opinions or abhor 
his actions, vouches at least for the honesty of his 
principles and the disinterestedness of his motives. 
He may be guilty of the worst practices, but he if 
capable of the greatest He is no longer a slavey 
but free. The contempt of death b the beginning 
of virtue. The hero cf the Gunpowder Plot waa^ 
if you will, a fool, a madman, an assassin ; call 
him what names you please: still he was neither 
knave nor coward. He did not propoee to bk>w 
up the Pariiament and come ofl^ scot-free, himsdf ^ 
he showed that he valued his own li^ no more 
than thdrs in such a cause— where the int^ri^ 
of the Catholic faith and the salvation of perhaps 
millions of souls was at stake. He did not call it 
a muider, but a sacrifice which he was about to 
achieve : he was armed with the Holy Spirit and 
with fire : he was the Church's chosen servant 
and her blessed martyr. He comforted himsell 
as *<tiie best of cut-throats." How many wretches 
are there that would have undertaken to do what 
he mtended for a sum of money, if they could have 
got off with impunity ! How few are there wh» 
would have put themsdvee in Guy Fauz*s aitua* 
tion to save the universe ! Yet in the latter case 
weaffoct to be thrown into greater co ns t ern ation 
th^n at the most unredeemed acts of viUany, as if 
the absolute disinterestedness of the motive dou- 
bled the hoRor of the deed ! The cowardice and 
selfishness of mirV*"** are in bad shocked at the 
cooaequences to themselves, (if such examples are 
held up for imitation,) and they make a fearfiil 
outcry ag^Jnst the violation of every principle of 
mmality, lest they too should be called on for any 
such tremendous sacrifices—lest they in their turn 
should have to go on tbeforiom hope of eitre-ofll- 
cialduty. Ciberify»ifin9^a<Aoma,isamazimthat 
prevails as well in the courts of oonsoienoe as in 
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those of prudenoe. We would be thought to shud- 
der at the consequeocee of ciime to others, while 
we tremble for them to ourselves. We talk of 
the dark and cowardly ■iwismn ; a/id this is well, 
wboa an iadhriduai ahzmks from the face of an 
miemy, and purchases his own safety by stiiking 
a blow in the dark : but how the chsrge of cow- 
ardly can be applied to the public assassin, who^ 
in the t eiy aot of destroying another, lays down 
hb life as the pledge and forfeit of his sincerity 
and boMneas^ I am at a loss to devise. There 
■H^ be barbarana prejudioe, rooted hatred, uuprin- 
cipfed tMacheiy, in rach an aot ; but he who re- 
aohrae to take all the danger and odium upon him- 
9dit can no more be branded with oowardice, than 
Regulus devotmg himself for his country, or Cod- 
tm le^Kng into the fieiy gulC A wily Father 
laqoisitor, eocUy and with plenary auth^ity con- 
rtemning hundreds of helpless, unoffending victims^ 
to the flames or to the honors of a living tomb, 
while be himself would not sufier a hair of his head 
to be hurt, is to me acharacter without any quali- 
^fiog tnit in it. Again; the Spanish conqueror 
mad hero^ thelavouriteof his monarch, who enticed 
thirty thoueand poor Mencana into a large open 
HfH^fc under promise of strict faith and cordial 
0sod-wiU, and then set fire to it, making sport of 
the caes and agonies of these deluded creatures, 
ia aa instance ^ uniting the most hardened cruelty 
with the most heartless selfishness. His plea was 
keapng no &ith with heretiest this was Guy 
Fauz's too ; but I am aure at least that the latter 
kept faith with himself: he was in earnest in his 
profteBens Bis was aot gay, wanton, unfeeling 
deprawty ; he did not murder in sport ; it was s^ 
riea work that he had taken in hand. To see 
tine ajch bigot, this heart-whole traitor, this pale 
miner in the infernal regpona^ skulking m his re- 
Irsal with his doak and dark lanthom, moving 
eaotiously about among his barrels of gunpowder 
loaded with death, but not yet ripe for destruction, 
i^gardlees of the hves of others, and more than in- 
difireat to his own, presents a picture of the 
strange in&tuation of the human underetandmi^ 
but not of the depravity of the human will, without 
aae^oaJL "niere were thousands of pious Papists 
pofy to and ready to applaud thedeed when dona : 
t h si e was no one but our old fiAh-of-November 
fiiend, wko still flutters in rags and straw on the 
awiaioa, that had the courage to attempt it In 
him etam duty and unshaken feith prevailed over 
Mtoral fiaUty." 

U is n a p oe a i b le, upon Catholic priaciplts, not 
to admit the force of this reasoning ; we can only 
not help amflmi^ (with the writeiv) at the sioH 
phdty of the gulled editor, swallowing the dregi 
«f Loyola for the very qumtaosence c^suUimated 
raesott is Bngbnd at the commencement of the 
nineteenth centuty. We Mrill just, as a contrast, 
tkofw what we Proteetants, (who are a party con- 
oaraed») thooj^ upon the same subject, at a pe- 



riod rather nearer to the heroic pntfect in qnae- 
tion. 

The Gunpowder Treason was the subject 
which called forth the earliest specimen whkh is 
left us of the pulpit eloquence of Jeremy Taylor. 
When he prmhed the Seimon on that anoiveiw 
sary, which is printed at the end of the folio 
editioQ of his Sermons, he was a young man just 
commencing his ministiy, under the auspicee of 
ArchlMshop Laud. From the learning, aikd ma- 
turest oratoiy, which it manifests^ one should 
rather have conjectured it to have proceeded from 
the same person after he was ripened by time into 
a Biahop and Father of the Church.— '< And, leaUy, 
these Rommuhbitrbi^ could never pretend to aoy 
precedent for an act ao barbarous as theirs. Adra- 
melech, indeed, killed a kmg^ but he spared the 
peoi^ ; Haman would have killed the pecqple, 
but spared the kmg ; but that both Idng and peo- 
ple, prinoes and judges, branch and ruah and root, 
should die at once^ (as if Cahgula's wish were 
actuated, and all England upon one head,) was 
never known till now, that all the malice of the 
world met in this as in a centre. The Sicilian 
even<son^ the matins of St Bartholomew, known 
for the pitiless and damned massacrea, were but 
Mdwv9 wUt iHf, the dream of the shadow ot 
smoke, if compared with this great fire. In tarn 
occupato tctculo fabuUu vulgaris tuquiiia nofi la- 
vtnU. This was a busy age; Herostratua must 
have invented a more sublimed mahce than the 
burning of one temple, or not have been so much 
as spoke of since the discovery of the powder 
treason. But I must make more haste, I shall not 
else climb the sublimity of this impiety. Nero was 
sometimes the popuUart odium, was popularly 
hated, and deserved it too^ for he slew his master, 
and his wife, and all his femily, once or twice 
over, — opened his mother's womb, — fired the city, 
laughed at it, slandered the Christians for it ; but yet 
all these were princ^na molorum, the very first ru- 
diments of eviL Add, then, to these, Herod's 
master-piece at Ramah, as it was deciphered by 
the tears and sad thrones of the matrons* in an 
universal mourning for the loss of their pretty 
infants ; yet thb of Herod vrill prove but an infant 
wickedness, and that of Nero the evil but of one 
city. I would willingly have found out an ex- 
ample, but see I cannot ; should I put into the 
scale the extract df all the old tyrants famous 
in antique stories^ — 

Biitonii stabulum regis, Bunridis aras, . ^, 
Antq»hat»ittensa8, et Tauricarefoa Th^pBi 

should I take for true story the highest ol 
as it waa fended by the roost hieioglyf 
Egyptian, this alone would wei^ them ddni 
if the Alps were put in soale against the d« 
a balance. For had this accursed treason ^ 
pared, we should have had the whole king 
mourn for the meatimable loaa of its chiefest gl 
its life, its present joy, and aH its veiy hopei 
the future. For audi was their destined Wfk- 
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tiMt tb0j wookl not only have inflktod ao cnial 
a blow, but ha?« made it incurable, by cutting 
off our fluppliea of joy, the wbde sueceuion of 
the Line RoyaL Ifotonly the rine itael^ but all 
the ginrnmloy and the tender oli?e branches, 
should either hare been bent to their intentiona, 
and made to grow crooked, or else been broken. 

« And now, after audi a sublimity of malice, 
I will not instance in the saailegioua ruin of the 
jMighboniing temples, which needs must have 
peikhed in the flame,— nor in the distuibing the 
ashes of our intombed kings, derouring their 
dead ruins like sepuldual dogs, — these are but 
nunutes, in respect of the ruin prepared for the 
living temples : 

Stragem sed istam oon tulit 

Chmtus cadentum PrincipuD 

Impuoe, ne f<Mrsan sui 

Pauis periret (abrica. 
Ergo qiuBpoterit lingua retexere 
Laudes, Christe, tuaa, qui domitom ttniis 
lofidom populum cum Duce perfido !" 

In such strains of eloquent indignation did 
Jeremy Tayloz*s young oratoiy inveigh agamst 
that stupendous attempt, which he truly says had 
no parsllel in ancient or modem times. A cen- 
Uuy and a half of European ciimes has elapsed 
smce he made the assertion, and his position re- 
mains in its strength. He wrote near the time 
in which the nefarious project had like to have 
been completed. Men's minds still were shud- 
dering from the recentness of the escape. It must 
have been within his memory, or have been 
sounded in his ears so young by his parents, that 
he would seem in his maturer years, to have re- 
membered it No wonder then that he describes 
it in words that buriL But to us, to whom the 
tradition has come slowly down, and has had time 
to cool, the story of Guido Vaux sounds rather 
like a tale, a fable, and an invention, than true 
history. It supposes such gigantic audacity of 
darini^ combined with such more than infantile 
stupidity in the motive, — such a combination of 
the fie^d and the monkey, — that credulity is al- 
most swallowed up in contemplating the singu- 
larity of the attempt It has accordingly, in some 
degree, shared the fate of fiction. It is familiarized 
to us in a kind of serio-ludicrous way, like the 
story of Guy of Wanticky or VaUntKu and Orsw. 
The way which we take to perpetuate the me- 
mory of this deliverance is well adapted to keep 
up this frbular notion. Boys go about the streets 
annually with a beggarly scare-crow dressed up, 
which is to be burnt, indeed, at night, with holy 
seal ; but, meantimfl^ they beg a penny for poor 
Guy: this periodical petition, which we have 
heard from our infancy,— combined with the dress 
and appearance of the effigy, so well cafculated 
to move oompassion, — has the effect of quite re- 
moving from our fancy the horrid circumstanoea 
of the story which is thus conunemorated ; and 
in poor Guy vainly should we try to recognise 
•ay ^ the features of that tremeiidous madman 



in niiqmty, Ouido Vaioe, wifhhtf boitid enw of 
accomplices, that sought to emulate eartbqoakea 
and bursting volcanoes in their mofo than m«^ 
talmisduef. 

Indeed, the whole eeremony of bomiog Guy 
Faux, or Uu Pope, as he is indifieiently catted, 
is a sort of TVeoMii TrootoHi, and admkably 
adapted to lower our feelings upon thM memeia- 
hie subject The printers of the little duodecimo 
Prayer Book, printed by T. Baakett,* in 1749, 
which has the effigy of his sacied Majesty Gboiga 
IL piously prefixed, have iUustrated the service^ 
(a very fine one in itself,) which is appoinied for 
the Anniversary of this Day, with a print, vrindi 
it b not very easy to describe, but the oontaals 
appear to be these : — The scene is a room, I con- 
jecture, in the king's patocsw Two penons^--oaa 
of whom I take to be James hioBsel^ fiwn faia 
wearing his hat while the other ataoda barshsad 
ed,— are intently aurveying a aort of apecidtt% 
or magic minor, which stands upon a padsatal m 
the midst of the room, in which a little figwe oi 
Guy Faux vnth his dark lantern approacfaingtho 
door of the Pariiament House is made disocnai 
ble by the light proceeding Irom a gmst syc 
which ahmes in from the topmost eomer of tlw 
apartment, by which eye the pious aitiat no 
doubt meant to designate Providence. On tha 
other side of the mirror, is a figure doing soaio* 
thing, which puzzled me when a child, and eon* 
tinues to puzzle me now. The best I can make 
of it is, that it b a conspirator busy laying tfaa 
train,— but then, why is he represented in tiw 
king's chamber? — Conjecture upon so fantastical 
a design is vain, and I only notice the pctat aa 
being one of the earliest graphic represenlataBas 
which w<^e my diildhood into wonder, and 
doubtless combined with the mummery befev^ 
mentioned, to take off the edge of tlMt hoRur 
which the naked historical mention of Guida^ 
conspiracy could not have failed of excftmg. 

Now that so many years are past sinee that 
abominable machination was ha|^y frustrated, 
it will not, I hope be considered a profime ^oit* 
ing with the subject, if we take no very senooa 
survey of the consequences that would have B o m 
ed from this plot if it had had a successful iaaaa. 
The first thing that strikes us, in a aelfish point 
of view, is the mateiial change which it most have 
produced in the course of the nobility. AU tiia 
ancient peerage being eztinguisbed, as it vraa id* 
tended, at one blow, the Bed'Book must huw 
been closed for ever, or a new race of peera most 
have been created to supply the deficie n c y ; as ^ 
first part of thia dilemma is a deal too sboekai|{ 
to tl^ of, what a fund of mooth-wataciag i»- 

* The sane. I presume, upon whom thedsi gj^ Msa 
in the song of the Viear and Moeee, not without judg* 
ment, passes this memorable censure :— - 

Here, Moees, the king :•— 
'Tis a scandalous thing 
That this Baskett should prttt for the Cfowa. 
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itbb give me to in the breaetofiii 
io£A.IX18S3. Why 70a or I, reader, 

mi^t have heea Doke of or Earl of : 

I paiticiiUiBe no titles, to avoid the least suspi- 
don of in tent i on to osurp the dignities of the two 
nobhrnsn whom I have in my eye: — hut a feel- 
iof BQie digo^ed than envy sometimes excites 
« m^ whoa I think how the posterity of Ghiido*s 
Lagsadof Heooor, (among whom you or I mi^ 
hnvebeen,) might have rolled down <<dalcified,'' 
aa Bake exp r s oso s i^ **hy an exposure to the m- 
» of heaven in a long flow of generations, 
itfaehard, aeidolous, metallic tincture of the 
What new orders of merit, think 
ytm, this Gng|ish Napoleon would have chosen 7 
of the Baifel, or Lords of the Tub, 
Otand Alnonem of the Cellar, or Bdinisters of 
We shottld have given the train eou- 
the iie m^^mU in our arms; we 
1 have quartered the doaen white matches 
I Shallows would have been no- 




ToiiHDg away from these molting reflections, 
lei «a oen t empiat e its offsets upon theother Aoicse, 
§ar they were all to have gone together— king^ 

t our imagination, let us take leave to 
I we do it m the harmless wantonness 
» suppose that the tremendous explo- 
taken plaee in our days ; — ^we better 
knew what a house of commons b in our days, 
and ean better estimate our loss; — let us imagine, 
thsn^ to oarselvee, the united memb^s sitting in 
M o o ne lave above— Faux just ready with Ins 
twin and matches below; in his hand a*<reed tipt 
widi fira"^-^ie applies the fatal engine — •- 

To aiMst our notions still further, let us suppose 
ssMS hatky dog of a reporter, who had eecaped 
by onrade upon some plank of St Stephen's 
iBwriiBS^ and came plmnp upon the roof of the ad- 
JMent Abbey, from whence descending, at some 
■rfgjyiiuiMHig ooflbe-houae, first wiping his clothes 
and ealEng lor a glass of lemonade, ho sits down 
and l epot ts what he had heard and seen, (quorum 
pan magna ftiit,) lor tiie ^fovulng PoH or the 
Owi r h f w e ean scarcely imagine him describing 
the event in any odier words but some such as 



'^ A mttSan was put and carried, that this house 
da od^mm .* that the speaker do quit the chair. 
The house rose amid clamours for order." 

In some such way the event might most tech- 
licaHy have been conveyed to the public. But a 
poelieal mind, no4 content widi this dry method 
sf naiFitioo, cannot help pursuing the effects of 
this tremendous blowing up, this adjournment in 
the air tbtt dU, It sees the benches mount— 4he 
ehiir flrat, and then the benches, and first the 
treiAQiy bench, hurried up in this nitrous explo- 
mm; the memibers, as it were, pairing oflT; whigs 
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and tones taking their fiiendly apotheosis toge- 
ther, (as they did their sandwiches below in Bel- 
lamy's room.) Fancy, in her flight, keeps pace 
with the aspiring legislators, she sees the awful 
seat of order mounting till it becomes finally fix- 
ed a constellation, next to Cassbpeia's chair — the 
wig of him that sat in it takmg its place near 
Berenice's curls. St Peter, at heaven's wicket 
— no, not St Peter — St Stephen, with open arms, 
receives his own 

While fancy beholds tiiese celestial appropria- 
tions, reason, no less pleased, discerns the mighty 
benefit which so complete a renovation must pro- 
duce below. Let the most determined foe to cor- 
ruption, the most thorough-paced redresser of 
abuses, try to conceive a more absolute purifica- 
tion of the honse than this was calculated to pro- 
duce ; — why, pride's purge was nodnng to it ; — 
the whole borough-mongering system would have 
been got rid ofj fairiy expfoded,*— with it, the 
senseless distinctions of party must have disap- 
peared ; faction must have vanished ; corruptioa 
have expired in air. From Hundred, Tytiiing, 
and Wapentake, some new AHred would have 
convened, in all its purity, the primitive Witten- 
agemot-Hflxed upon a basis of property or popula- 
tion, permanent as the poles 

From this dream of universal restitution, rea- 
son and fancy with difficulty awake to view the 
real state of things. But, blessed be heaven, St 
Stephen's walla are yet standing, all her seats 
firmly secured ; nay, some have doubted, (since 
the Septennial Act,) whether gunpowder itself^ 
or any thing abort of a eommittei above stairs, 
would be able to shake any one meiid>er from his 
seat;— -that great and final improvement to the 
Abbey, which is all that seems wanting— the re- 
moving Westminstefwhall and its appendagea, and 
lettmg in the view of the Thames — must not be 
exposed in our days. Dismissing, therefore, all 
such speculations as mere tales of a tub, it is the 
duty of every honest Englishman to endeavour 
by means less wholesale than Guido's, to amelio- 
rate, without extinguishing parliaments ; to hoU 
the tantem to the dark places of corruption ; to 
apply the match to the rotten parts of the system 
only ; and to wrap himself up, not in the muflling 
mantle of conspiracy, but in the warm, honeat 
ctoak of integrity, and patriotic intention. 



POOR RELATIONS. 

A Poor Relation is, the most irrelevant thing in 
nature, a piece of impertinent correspondency, an 
odious approximation, a haunting conscience, 
a preposterous shadow — lengtliening in the noon- 
tide crf'your prosperity, an unwelcome remembran- 
cer, a perpetually recurring mortification, a drain 
on your purse, a more intolerable dun upon your 
imde, a drawback upon socceas^ a rebuke to your 
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IMinft • stab in your Mood, a Uoton jour scut- 
dMoa, a rent in your garment, a death's head at 
your banquet, Agathociea' pot, a Mordeod in your 
gM«, a Lazania at your door, a lion in your path, 
a frog in your chamber, a fly in your ointment, 
a mote in your ey% a triumph to your enemy, an 
apology to your liiends, the one thing not needful, 
the hail in harvest, the ounce ofsourin a pound of 
sweet, the bore par excellence. 
He is known by his knock. Your heart telleth 

you "That is Mr. .** A rap, between lami- 

iiarity and respect ; that demands, and, at the 
. same time seems to despair ot, entertainment 
He entereth smiling^ and — embarrassed. He 
holdeth out his hand to you to shake, and— 
draweth it back again. He casually looketh in 
about dinner time— when the table is fuU. He 
o&reth to go away, seeing you have company — 
bntis induced to sUy. He filleth a chair, and 
your visitor's two children are accommodated at 
a side table. He never cometh upon open days, 
when your wife says with some complacency, 

, ** My dear, perhaps Mr. will drop in to-day." 

He remembereth birth-days — and protesseth he 
is fortunate to have stumbled upon one. He do- 
dareth against fish, the turbot being small— yet 
sufiereth himself to be importuned into a slice 
•g^nst his first resolution. He sticketh by the 
port — ^yet will be prevailed upon to empty the re- 
mainder glass of daret^e— if a stranger press it 
uposk him. He is a puzzle to the servants, who 
are feaiful of being too obsequious, or not civil 
enough, to him. The guests think "they have 
aeen him before." Eveiy one speculateth upon his 
condition ; and the most pait take him to be-^-a 
tide-waiter. He calleth you by your Christian 
namc^ to imply that his other b the same with 
your own. He is too familiar by hal( yet you 
wish he had less diffidence. With half the fami- 
liarity he migbt pass for a casual dependent; with 
more boldness, he would be in no danger of be- 
ing taken for what he is. He is too humble for a 
fiiend, yet taketh on hhn more state than befits a 
client He is a worse guest than a countiy ten- 
ant, inasmuch as he bxingeth up no rent— yet 'tis 
odds, from his garb and demeanour, that your 
other guests take him for one. He is asked to make 
one at the whist table ; refuseth on the score of 
poverty, and— resents being left out When the 
company break up, he profl^th to go for a coach 
—and lets the servant go. He recollects your 
giandfiUher; and will thrudt in some mean, and 
quite unimportant anecdote <^— the family. He 
knew it when it was not quite so flourishing as " he 
is blest in seeing it now." He reviveth past situa- 
tions, to institute what he calleth— favourable 
comparisons. With a reflecting sort of congratu- 
lation, he will inquire the price of your furniture, 
and insults you with a special commendation of 
your window curtains. He is of opinion that the 
urn is the more el^ant shape, but, afier all, there 
WU something more comfortable about the old 



tea-kettle— which you most nsnenaber. H* dan 
say you must find a great oonvenieooe la faaviag 
a carriage of your own, and appealeCh to yoor 
lady if it is not sa Inquireth if you have had yoor 
arms done on vellum yet ; and did not know till 
lately, that such-and-such had been the onaC of tkt 
family. His memory is unseasonable ; his oooapli- 
ments perverse ; his talk a trouble; hisstay petti- 
nadous; And when be goeth away, yon diMaiaa Us 
chair into a corner, as predpitately as possible^ 
and feel fairly rid of two nuisances. 

There is a worse evil under the sun, sad tkat 
is— « female poor relation. Yoa may do sons- 
thing with the other ; you may pass him off tdb- 
rably well ; but your indigent sho-relativo is liopfr> 
less. " He is an old humourist," yoa may m^ 
" and afiects to go threadbare. His civcumstsBees 
aro better than folks would take tbem to be. Ton 
are fond of having a Character at your tables sad 
truly he is one." Butin the indioatioosof fisoisls 
pover^ there can be no disguise. No wooan 
dresses bdow herself from caprice. The truth 
must out without shuffling. *<Sheis plainly ifr- 

lated to the L s; or what does she st tbsir 

house?" She is, m all probability, your wile^ 
cousin. Nine times out of ten, at lea^ this is the 
case. Her garb is something between a f^Mitt&> 
woman and a beggar, yet the former eirideatlj 
predominates. She is most provoking hmnhir, 
and ostentatiously sensible to her mfenority. Hs 
may require to be repressed immntimrn afiqi—irfs 
tufflamimmdut erat--4>ut there is no raising hsi; 
You send her soup at dinner, and she begs ts bo 

helped — after the gentlemen. Mr. requsstsths 

honour of taking wine with her; she hesitates bo- 
tween Port and Madeira, and chooses the IbRBsr 
«— because he does. She calls the servai^ flir; 
and insists on not troubhng him to hold her plated 
The housekeeper patronizes her. The chilibett's 
governess takes upon her to correct her, whooiha 
has mistaken the piano for a harpsichord. 

Richard Amlet, Esq. in the play, is a notabia 
instance of the disadvantages, to which this chi- 
merical notion of affinity co ntHtyim g a e i rn k m Is 
acqwdnianeef may subject the spirit of a geotla- 
roan. A htUe foolish blood is all that is betwixt 
him and a lady with a great estate. His stars aro 
perpetually crossed by the malignant matemity 
of an old woman, who pnsists in calling him ** bcr 
son Dick." But she htuB wherewithal in the mid 
to recompense his indignities, and float him a^sson 
upon the brilliant surface, under which it bad besn 
her seeming business and pleasure all along t» 
sink him. All men besides are not of Dick'a 
temperament 1 knew an Amlet in real life^ who^ 
wanting Dick's buoyancy, sank indeed. Poor 

W was of my own standing at Christ's, a 6me 

classic and a youth of promise. IfhehadableBBiah, 
it was too much pride; but its quality was iaa£* 
foosive ; it was not of that sort which haideos the 
heart, and serves to keep inferiors at a distance ; 
it only sought to ward oflf derogation &om itselC 
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H WM tiM pfinoSl^Ie of selAreepect carried as fiur 
«• il eooM 90^ without infringmg upon that respect, 
whick ke would have every one else equally main- 
tam lor himseiC He would have you to think alike 
wkk htm on this topic Manyaquarrdhavelhad 
with him, when we were rather older boys, and 
our tallness made us more obnoxious to observation 
in the blue clothes, because I would not thrid the 
•Ueys and Mind ways of the town with him, to 
elude notiee, when we have been out together on 
« holy-day in the streets of this sneering and pry- 
ing raetiopolis. W went, sore with these no- 

Cions, to Oxford, where the dignity and swoetness 
of a sclK^ar's life, meeting with tlM alloy of ahum- 
kle intvodoction, wrought in him a passionate 
devotion to the place, with a profound aversion 
&om the society. The servitor's gown, (worse 
Chaa his ediool array,) dung to him with Nessian 
Tapom. He thought himself ridiculous in a garb, 
onder which Latimer must have walked erect ; 
end in which Hooker, in his young days, possibly 
flaunted in a vein of no diacommeodable vanity. 
In the depth of college shades, or in his lonely 
chamber, the poor student slunk from observation. 
He found shelter among books, which insult not ; 
nnd studies, that ask no questions of a youth's 
inances. He was lord of his library, and sekloro 
oersd for looking out beyond his domains. The 
healing inflnenee of studious pursuits was upon 
him, to ooothe and to abstract He was almost a 
iMalthy man ; when the waywardness of his fiite 
brake out agunst him with a second and worse 

saatignity. The lather of W had hitherto ex- 

eicioed the humble profession of house painter at 

N ^ near Oxford. A suf^xMed interest with 

eomeo^the heads of colleges had now induced 
h>m to take up his abode in that city, with the hope 
of being employed upon some public works which 
wave tdUudoC From that moment I read in the 
■eo wnt e n ance of the young man, the determination 
whieh ai length tore him firom academical pivsuits 
for ever. To a person unacquainted with our Uni- 
veraties, the distance between the gownsmen and 
the townsmen, as they are called — the trading 
pert of the latter especially—is carried to an ex- 
csas that would appear harsh and uicredible. The 

Camperament ofW ^s father was diametrically 

the reverse of his own. Old W was a little, 

hnsy, oitnging tradesman, who, with bis son upon 
his arm, would stand bowing and scraping, cap 
m hand, to any thing that wore the semblance of 
e gown— insensible to the vrinks and opener re- 
■Mnstranoea of the young man, to whose chamber- 
foBow, or equal m standmg perhaps, he was thus 
o ha e q ui oos l y and gratuitously ducking. Such a 
ilate of things could not last. W — --mustchange 
lheairofOzford,orbesufibcated. He chose the 
foraMr: and lei the sturdy moralist, who strains 
Ihe point of the fihal duties as high as they can 
hear, cenaora the dereliction ; he cannot esthnate 

timstraggle. I stood with W ^ the last after- 

1 1 ever saw him, under the eavee of hb 



paternal dwdling. It was hi define lane leadhig 
from the High-^eet to the back of ♦♦♦*♦ college, 
where W-— kepthis rcxmis. He seemed thought- 
ful, and more reconciled. I ventured to rally him 
— finding him in a better mood — upon a repreaee- 
tation of the Artist Evangelist, whkh the old man, 
whose afl&ira were beginning to flourish, had 
caused to be set up in a splendid sort of frame 
over his really handsome shop, dther as a token 
of prosperity, or badge of gratitude to his saint 

W looked up at the Luke, and Hke Satan, 

** knew his mounted sign — and fled.** A letter 
on his fother*s table the next mormng annoimced, 
that he had accepted a commission in a reginnnt 
about to embark for Portugal He was amoilg 
the fint who perished before the walls of St 8e> 
bastian* 

I do not know how, upon a siAtjeet which I 
began with treating half seriously, I should hove 
fallen upon a recital so eminently painful ; but 
this theme of poor reUtionship is replete wi& eo 
much matter for tragic as well as comic associ- 
atioDs, that it is difficult to keep the account disdnet 
without blending. The earliest impressions whieh 
I received on this matter, are certainly not attend- 
ed with any thing painful, or very humiliating, in 
the recalling. At my father's table, (no very 
splendid one,) was to be found, every Saturday, 
the mysterious figure of an aged gentleman, clodl> 
ed in neat black, of a sad yet comely appearance. 
His deportment was of the essence of gravity ; 
his words few or none ; and I was not to make a 
noise in his presence. I had little inclination to 
have done so — for my cue was to admire in si- 
lence. A particular elbow chair was approp ria ted 
to him, which was in no case to be violated. A 
peculiar sort of sweet pudding, which appeared 
on no other occasion, dntinguishedthe days of his 
ooming. I used to think him a prodigiously ricii 
man. All I could make out of him was, that he 
and my father had been schoolfellows a world ago 
at Lincoln, and that he came from the Mint The 
Mint 1 knew to be a place were all the money was 
coined — and I thought be was the owner of all 
that money. Awful ideas of the Tower twined 
themselves about his presence. He seemed above 
human infirmities and passions. A sort of me> 
lancholy grandeur invested him. From some 
inexplicable doom I fancied him obliged to go 
about in an eternal suit of mourning, A captive 
— a stately being, let out of the Tower on Satur- 
days. Often have I wondered at the temerity d 
my father, who, in spite of an habitual general 
respect which we all in common maniferted to- 
wards him, would venture now and then to stand 
up against him in some argument, tooehmg their 
youthful days. The houses of the ancient dty of 
Lincoln are divided, (as most of my readen know,) 
between the dwellen on the hill and in the val- 
ley. This marked distinction formed an obvioos 
division between the boys who lived above, (how- 
ever brought together in a conunon school,) and 
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tiia bojf wfaoB6 pAtemal reaideiice wan on the 
plain ; a sufficient cause of hostility in the code 
of these young Gfotiuses. My father had been a 
leading mountaineer ; and would still maintain 
the general superiority, m skill and h a r di ho od , of 
the Jibave Boys, (his own faction,) over the Belmo 
Boyty (so were they called,) of which party his 
contemporary had been a chieftain. Many and 
hot were the skirmishes on this topic— 4he only one 
vpon which the dd gentleman was ever brought 
««(— and bad blood bred J even sometimes almost 
to the recommencement, (sol expected,) of actual 
hostilities. But my father, who scorned to insist up- 
on advantages, generally contrived to turn the con- 
veisatioa upon some adroit by-commendation of 
the old Minister; in the general preference of 
which, before all other cathedrals in the island, 
the dweller on the hill, and the pUin-bom, could 
owet on a conciliating level and lay down their 
kss important difierences. Once only I saw the 
oM gentleman rsally ruffled, and I remember with 
angv^the thought that came over me: "Per- 
haps he will never come here again." He had 
been pressed to take another pkte of the viand, 
which I have already mentioned as the indispen- 
sabb concomitant of his visits. He had refused, 
with a resistance amounting to rigour — ^when my 
aunt, an old lincolnian, but who had something 
of this, in common with my cousin Bridget, that 
she would sometimes press civility out of season 
— Hittered the following memorable application — 
** Do take another slice, Mr. Billet, for you do not 
get podding every day." The old gentleman said 
notlung at the time-A>ut he took occasion in the 
coarse of the evening, when some argument had 
intervened between them, to utter with an empha- 
sis which chiliad the company, and which chills me 
now as I write it— ''Woman, yon are superan- 
Buated.** John Billet did not survive long after 
the digesting of this affront ; but he snrvivcMdi long 
«non|^ to assure me that peace was actually re- 
stored; attd,ifl remember aright, another pudding 
was discreetly substituted in the place of that 
which had occasioned the ofience. He died at 
the Mint, (Anno, 1781,) where he had long held, 
what he accounted, a comfoitable independence; 
and with five pounds, fourteen shillings, and a 
penny, which were found in his escrutoire after 
his decease, left the world, blessing Qod that he 
bad enough to bury him, and that he had never 
been obliged to any man for a sixpence. This 
was— a Poor Relation. 



THE CHILD ANGEL ; 
▲ DRBAM. 



I CMAMCED npoB the prettiest, oddest, fantastical 
thing of a dream, the other ni^it, that you shall 



oC Ihad been reading the ^Ijovesoflhs 
Angels,'' and went to bed with my head fuB of 
speculations, suggested by that extnordmary le- 
gend. It had given birth to innimierable eonjeo- 
tures; and, I remember, the last waking dioagjbt, 
which I gave expression to on my piflow, was a 
sort of wondw, '' what could come of it." 

It was suddenly transported, how or wbi&a I 
could scarcely make out — but to some rriwtisl 
region. It was not the real heavens neither — net 
the downright Bible heaven — but a kind of ftiiy- 
land heaven, about whidi a poor human fmj 
may have leave to sport and air itself I will faope^ 
without presumption. 

Methought — what wild things dreams are l~A 
was present— «t what would yonimagpno?— at 
an angel's gossq>ping. 

Wl&nce it came, or how it came, or vriiobidit 
corner or whether it came purely of its own iiaad, 
neither you nor I know— 4rat there lay, ease 
enough, wrapt in its little ckmdy swaddling beads 
— « Child AngeL 

Sun-thread»— filmy beams— ran lliraii^ the 
celestial napery of what seemed its prioody era- 
die. All the winged orders hovered round, watdi- 
ing when the new-bom should open its yet doasd 
eyes : which, when it did, first one, and then the 
other— with a solidtude and apprehensioo, yet not 
sodi as, stained with fear, dims the expanding eye- 
lids of mortal infimts— but as if to exploie its patii 
in those its unhereditary palaces — what an inex- 
tinguishable titto- that time spared not celestial 
visages ! Nor wanted there to my seeming— O 
the inexplicable simpleness of dreams ! — bowb of 
that cheering nectar, 

— Which mortab esMcib call below— 

Nor were wanting faces of female ministFants,— 
stricken in years, as it might seem^-so dextioas 
were those heavenly attendants to coonterf^ 
kindly similitudes of earth, to greet with tenestrisl 
diild-rites the young Present, which earth had 
made to heaven. 

Then were celestial harpings heard, not in ftdl 
symphony as those by which the spheres are tn 
tored ; but as loudest instruments on earth speak 
oftentimes muffled ; so to accommodate their soond 
the better to the weak ears of the imperfect-bom. 
And with the noise of those subdued soundingi^ 
the Angelet sprang forth, fluttering its rudiments 
of pinions— but forthwith flagged and was reco- 
vered into the arms of those full-wiii^ angels. 
And a wonder it was to see how, as yean went 
round in heaven— a year in dreams is as a day— 
continually its white shoulders put forth bods of 
wings, but, wanting the perfect angelic nutriment, 
anon was shorn of its aspiring, and fell fluttering— 
still caught by angel hands— ^or ever to put fiMth 
shoots, and to fall fluttering, because its birth was 
not of the unmixed vigour of heaven. 

And a name was given to theBabe Angi^ and 
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it was to be aJM Of-C/roRtoybecMMe iu prodno- 
tioa WIS of euth and heayen. 

And it eould not taate of death, by raason of ita 
■dopCioa into immortal palaoea ; but it waa to 
know weakneaa, and reliance, and the ahadow of 
bmnan imbeditty ; and it went with a lame gait ; 
but in ita goinssi it exceeded all mortal childien in 
pioeand awiftneaa. Then pity fint aprang up 
in angelic boaoma ; and yeainingp, (like the hu- 
ma%) touched them at the ai^^ of the immortal 
lame one. 

And with pain did then firat thoae Intuitive Ea- 
aenoes, with pain and stnfe to their natnrea, (not 
1^) pot back their bright intelUgencea, and r^ 
dace tiMir ethereal minda, acfaooling them to do- 
peea and alower proceaaee, ao to adapt their lea- 
MBa to the gradual illumination, (aa muat needs 
be^) of te half-earth-bom ; and what intuitive 
aoticaa they could not repel, (by reaaon that their 
oatore ia to know all things at once,) the half* 
teavanly novice, by the better part of ita nature, 
aapired to receive into ita underatanding ; so that 
Humility and Aspiration went on even-paced in 
the instruction of the f^oriona Amphibium. 

But, by ranaon that Mature Humanity is too 
gnasto bnatha the air of that auper-aubtile region, 
its portion waa, and ia, to be a child for ever. 

And because ^ human part of it migbt not 
fMssinto the heart and inwards of the palace of 
ila adoption, thoae full-natured angda tended it 
by turns in tiie purlieus of the palace, where were 
shady grovea and livuleta^ like thia green earth 
fioa which it came : ao Love, with Voluntaiy Hu- 
nility, waited upon the entertainment of the new- 



▲MlOUt RBBinVIT*^ 



Where were ye. Nymphs, wh«a the re morsel aa s deep 
Closed o'er the head of your loved Lycidas 1 



And myriada of yeara rolled round, (in dreams 
tiaie is nothing,) and still it kept, and is to keep 
perpelnal diildhood, and is the Tutelar G^enius 
of Childhood upon earth, and atill goea lame and 
lovely. 

Bjr die banka of the river Piaon is aeen, lone- 
sitliDgby theg^ve of the tenreatrial Mirzah, whom 
Ifaatngjd Nadir loved, a child ; but not the aame 
vhich I aaw in heaven. A pensive hue overcasta 
its fineamenta ; nevertheleaa, a correspondency ia 
between the child by the greve^ and that celestial 
eiphan, whom I aaw above ; and the dimneaa of 
the grief upon the heavenly, ia aa a shadow or 
emb&ra of that vrhich ataina the beauty of the ter* 
nstriaL And thia correepondency ia not to be un- 
darslood but by dreama 

And in the archives of heaven I hod grace to 
read, how that once the angel Nadir, bemg exiled 
from bis place for mortal paasion, unspringing on 
the wingi of parental love, (such power had pa- 
rental love for a moment to suspend the else irre- 
vocable law,) appeared for a brief instant in his 
rtalioo; and dopoaiting a wondroua Birth, straight- 
way disappeared, and the palacea knew him no 
BQiei And thia charge waa the setf^same Babe^ 
who goeth lame and lovely— but Miizah sleopeth 
by the river Pisoo. 



I DO not know when I have experienoed a atiwi- 
ger aenaation, than on seeing my old friend Q. D., 
who had been paying me a morning visit a few 
Sundays back, at my cottage, near iaiinglmi, upon 
taking leave, instead of turning down the r^gbft 
hand path by which he had entuied with ata#hi 
hand, and at noon day, delibeiateiy march ri^ 
forwarda into the midatof the atraam that rana by 
ua, and totally diaappear. 

A spectacle like this at doak would have beaa 
appalling enough; but, in the broad open day* 
light, to witness such an unreaerred motion to- 
wards selMestruotion in a valued friend, took ffom 
me all power of speculation. 

How I found my feet, I know not Conacioa»- 
neaa waa quite gone. Some apnit, not my own, 
whhrled me to the apot I remember nothing but 
the ailvery apparition of a good white head maatfjr 
tag; nigh which a ata£^ (the hand unseen tha 
wielded it,) pointed upwarda, aa feeling fer (1m 
skiea In a moment, (if time waa in that time^) 
he waa on my ahoulders, and I— freighted with a 
load more predoua than hia who bore Anoinaea. 

And heie I cannot but do juatioe to the officioua 
zeal of sundry passera by, who, albnt anriving a 
little too late to participate in the honoura of the 
reacue, in philanthropic ahoala came thronging to 
communicate thdr advice as to the reooveiy ; pre- 
scribing variously the application, or non-applica- 
tion, of aalt,&c. to Uiepe|8on of the patient Life 
meantime waa ebbing feat away, amidat the atifle 
of conflicting judgmenta, when one, more aaga- 
doua than the rest, by a bright thought, piopoaed 
aending for the Doctor. Trite aa the counael waa, 
and impoasible, as one should think, to be missed 
on, — shall I confeaa 7 — in thia emergency, it vraa 
to me as if an Angel had apoken. Great previoua 
exertiona — and mine had not been inoonaiderable 
— are commonly followed by a debility of purpoae. 
This was a moment of irresolution. 

MoNOcuLUS — for so, in default of catching hia 
true name, I chooae to designate the medical gen* 
tleman who now ^>peared — is a grave middle- 
aged person, who» without having studied at the 
college, or truckled to the pedantiy of a diploma, 
hath emi^yed a great portion of his valuable time 
in experimental proceasea upon the bodies of un- 
fortunate fellow-creatures, in whom the vital spark, 
to mere vulgar thinking, would seem extinct, and 
lost for ever. He omitteth no occasion of obtrud- 
ing his services, from a case of common aurfeit- 
auff)cation to the ignobler obstructions, sometimes 
induced by a too wilful application of the plant 
Cannabis outwardly. But though hedeclinetb not 
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tfaaM dmr ntii yetio t m, his ooeopalion 
tendeCh lor the most pMt to water-pnetice ; for 
tlMcooveoiMiceof wfaid^hehath jvdkrkNisIj fixed 
hie qiMrten oev the grand repoeitory of the stream 
iMiMMied, when, day and night, ftom hie little 
watch-tower, at the Middleton'e Head, he listeneth 
todeleetthewicckeof drowned mortality— parUy, 
aflbenith,tobe vpon the afrnt,— and parUy, he- 
fiMM0 the laqoida which he uaeth to pieacribe to 
hioMelf and hie patiently OQ dieeediilMiogocca- 
aeaiVM« wdinaiily mare conveniently to be found 
at theee no— l a i i heetchiee, than in the Aope and 
phiale of the apothecaiieew Hi* ear hath anired 
W — gh in ei H by practice, that it is reperted, he 
«tt dirtingaiah a pliingB at a fmleng and a half 
diitaiiee; andcanteU,ifitbecaaiialordehherate* 
Ha weaieth a medal, suspended over a sui^ orig^ 
■ally of a aad brown, bnt which, by thne, and ire- 
^nency of nightly divings, has been dinged into a 
tme professional sable. He passeth by the name 
of Di>otor, aad is remarkable for wanting his left 
aye. His remedy — alter a sufficient application 
of warm blankets, fiiction, he is a simple tumbler, 
or omie^ of the pureet Cogniac, with water, made 
aa hot as the convalescent can bear it Where he 
fladeth, as in the caae of my friend, a squeamish 
aobject, he condescendeth to be the taster ; and 
sfaoweth, by his own example, the innocuous ni^ 
tme of the prescription. Nothing can be more 
kind or encouraging than this procedure. It add- 
eth oenidence to &e patient, to see his medical 
adviser go hand in hand with himself in the remedy. 
When the doctor swalloweth his own draught, 
what peevish invalid can refuse to pledge him in 
the potion 7 In fine^ Monoculus is a humane, 
seninble man, who, for a slender pittance, scarce 
enough to sustain life, is content to wear it out in 
the endeavour to save the lives of others — his pre- 
tensions so moderate, that with difficulty I could 
piess a crown upon him, for the price of restoring 
the existence of such an invaluable creature to 
society as G. D. 

It was pleasant to observe the efiect of the sub- 
sidbg alarm upon the nerves of the dear absentee. 
It seemed to have given a shake to memoiy, call- 
ing up notice after notice, of all the providential 
d^verances he had experienced in the course of 
his long and innocent life. Sitting up in my couch 
— my couch vdiich, naked and void of furniture 
hitherto, for the salutary repose which it admi- 
nistered, shall be honoured with costly valance, 
at some price, and henceforth be a state-bed at 
CotebnK)k--he discoursed of marvellous escapes — 
by carelessness of nu rse s ■ b y paUs of gelid, and 
kettles of the boiling dement, in infitncy-- hy or- 
chard pranks, and snapping twigs, in schoolboy 
froBcks--by descent of tiles at Tiumfungton, and 
heavier tomes at Pembroke— hy stud^us watch, 
ings, inducmg fri^tful vigilance — ^by vrant, and 
the fear of want, and all the sore throbbings of 
the learned head. — ^Anon, he would burst out into 
little fragments of diaunting— of songs long ago— 



ends of deUverance-hymns, not rteiaoiSfli^ im^ 
fote since childhood, but coming np now, whss 
his heart was made tender as a child's— 4br Ifao 
tremor ctrdii^ in the retrospect of a recent de-* 
liverance, as in a caae of impeadiag dangai^ 
acting upon an innocent heart, will pradaea a 
self-tenderness, which we slioiild da ill to chcislBn 
oowardice; and Shak^Mare, mthe latlar cdaii^ 
has made his good Sir Hng^ to ] 
sitting by BahyloQ, and to mnttsr of i 
riversr 

Waten oTSir Hugh MiddtoCen-tHMt a I 
you were like to have extingaished lar 
Your salttbiioas stieama to tfaia city, ftr bow Mar 
two cent u rie s , wouki hardlj have aiaoed for what 
yoa were in a moment washing away« M&ckmj 
of a rive^-^liquid ar tifice ■■ wre tched aondoitl 
henceforth rank with canals and sloggiah aqoa- 
ducts. Was it for thw, that, smit in boyfaooi 
with the explorations of that Abyssinian tvaveUsr, 
I paced the vales of Arawell to exploce your to- 
butaiy springs, to trace your saluCary walov 
through green Hertfbrdaliire, and cuhnred Ear 
field pariLS 7 — Ye have no swans — no naisds no 
river god— or did the benevolent hoaiy aspecC of 
my friend tempt ye to sock himin, that ye alaa 
might have the tutelary genius of your walen T 

Had he been drowned in Cam, there weald 
have been some consonancy in it ; but what wi* 
lows had ye to wave and rustle over hb moist 
sepulture?— or, having no fumu, besides that ao- 
meaning assumption of etemo/ nem^ did ye think 
to get one by the noble priie, and henoefiMth to 
be termed the Strxam Dtbriah 7 

And could such spacious virtue find a grave 
Beneath the imposthumed bubble of a wave 7 

I protest Qeorge, you shall not venture oat 
again — no, not by daylight — ^without a sufficient 
pair of spectacles— in your musing mooda espe- 
cially. Your absence of mind we have bome^ 
till your presence of body came to be called in 
question by it You shall not go wandering into 
Euripua with AristoUe, if we can hdp it F^ 
man, to turn dipper at your years, after yoor 
many tracts in favour of sprinkling only ! 

I have nothing but water in my head cHd^itM 
smce this frightful accident Sometimeo I am 
with Clarence in his dream. At others, I behold 
Christian beg^ning to sink, and crymg out to 
his good brother Hopeful, (that is me,) ** I ank 
in deep waters ; the billows go over my head, all 
thy waves go over me. Selah.** Then I have bo- 
fore me PaUnurus, just letting go the steerage. 
I cry out too late to save. Next follow— a mourn- 
ful procession— «iiictdai/acM, saved against their 
vrills from drowping ; dolefully traifing a length 
of reluctant gratefiilnees, with ropy weeds pen- 
dant tnm locks of watchet hue— constrained 
Lazari — ^Plnto^s half-subjects — stolen fees from 
the grav6— bilking Charon of his &re. At their 
head Arion— or is it Q. D.7— in his singing guw 
ments marcheth singly, with harp in hand, and 
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ynAf gu^Mod wUch Machaon, (or Doctor 
HswWk) anatcheth alrai^t, intotidmg to suspend 
it to tfeM atarn Ood of Saa. Then follow dismal 
■treama of Lethe, m which the half-drenched on 
eatth are coeatramed to diown downright, by 
wliaila where Ophelia twice acta her muddy 



And, donbtleaa, there is aome notice in that 
inmibie worid^ when one of ua approacheth, (aa 
mj fiiand did ao lately,) to their inexorable pre- 
cincta. When a aool knocks once, twice, at deadth'a 
daoTy the aenaation aiooaed within the palace 
be co naidom ble ; and the grim feature, by 
I acience ao often diapoaseMed of his prey, 
i have learned by this time to pity Tantalus. 

A poise assuredly was felt along the line of the 
Elyaiaa ahadea, when the near arrival of G. D. 
waa announced by no equivocal indications. From 
their aeats of Asphodel arose the gentler and the 
gfteret ghMta — poet, or histoiian — ofGhrecianor 
of Roman loie— to crown with unfading cbaplets 
the half-finiahed love-labonn of their unwearied 
TJioliaat Him Markland expected— him Tyr- 
wUlt hoped to eBOountef— him the sweet lyrist 
«f Pelar House, whom he had barely seen upon 

«aithy* with newest airs prepared to greet ; 

mad, patron of the gnitle Christ's boj^— who 
aiioiild have been hia patron through ike— the 
■oild Aakew, with kmgmg aspirations, leaned 
fiBMBioat finora hia venerable .fisculapian chair, 
to welooHDe into that happy company the ma- 
tand viitoea of the man, whose tender scions in 
the boy he himaelf upon earth had ao pmnheticaUy 
ftd and watered. 



BLAKE8MOOR IN H- 



BHIRE. 



Tdo not know a pleasure more afl^tingthan 
to range at will over the deserted apartments of 
aame fine old famOy mansion. The traces of ex- 
tinct grandeur admit of a better passion than envy ; 
and contemplations on tbe great and good, whom 
we fancy in succession to have been its inhabit- 
ants^ weave for us illusions, incompatible with 
the bustle of modem occupancy, and vanities of 
feo&di present aristocracy. The same difierence 
of feeling, I think, attends us between entering 
an empty and a crowded church. In the latter 
it is chance but some present human frailty — an 
act of inattention on the part of some of the au- 
ditory — or a trait of afiectation, or worse, vain- 
glory, CO that of the preacher — puts us by our 
best thoo^ts, disharmonizing the place and the 
occasion. But wouldst thou know the beauty of 
ho&iess ? — go alone on some week-day, bonow- 
XDg the keys of good Master Sexton, traverse the 
eool aiales of some country cfaurch---think of the 
piety that has kneeled there — the congregations, 
old and young, that have found consolation there 

* Qmasdm Umtmm vidU, 



-the meek pastoi^-the dodle parishioner— witt 
no disturbing emotions, no cross conflicting torn* 
risons— drink m the tranquillity of the phusa, tM 
thou thyself become aa fixed and raotiontesa a* 
the marble effigies that kneel and weep aiottud 
thee. 

Journeying northward lately, I could no* ra^ 
sist going some few miles out of my road, to look 
upon the remains of an old great house witk 
which I had been impressed in thb way hi in- 
fancy. I was apprised that the owner of it had 
lately pulled it down ; atiU I had a vague netioa 
that it ooidd not all have perished, that aa nradi 
solidity with magnifioence oould not have boNi 
crushed all at once into the mere dust and nib* 
bish which I found it 

The work of ruin had proceeded with a swift 
hand indeed, and the denoolition of a ftw wed» 
had reduced it to — an antiquity. 

I was astonished at the indistinction of every 
tiling. Where had stood the great gates? What 
botmded the court-yard? Whereabout did the 
out-houses commence ? A few bricks only lay aa 
representatives of that which was so statdy and 
ao spacious. 

Death doea not shrink up his human victim at 
this rate. The burnt ashes of a man weigh more 
in their proportion. 

Had I seen these brick*and*moitar knaves at 
their process of destruction, at the phwking of 
every pannel I ahould have felt the vaileta at nay 
heart I ahould have cried out to them to BptM 
a plank at least out of the cheerful stor&>iooni, in 
whose hot window-seat I uaed to ait, and read 
Cowley, with the graas-plat before, and the hum 
and flappinga of that one aolitary wasp that ev«r 
haunted it, about me— it is in mine eara now, aa 
oil as summer retuma— or a pannel of the yeUow 
room. 

Why, every plank and pannel of tiMt house ibr 
me had magic in it The tapestried bed-rooow 
— tapastry so much better than painting— not 
adorning merely, but peopling tht waioaoota— al 
which childhood ever and anon would ateal a 
look, shifting its coverlid, (replaced as quickly,) 
to exercise its tender courage in a momentary 
eye-encounter with those stem blight visages,^ 
staring reciprocally— all Ovid on the walls^ in co- 
lours vivider than his descriptiona. Actaon in, 
mid aprout, with the unappeasable prudeiy of 
Diana; and the atill more provoking^ and almost 
culinary coolneaa of Dan Phoebus, eel-&shiony do* 
liberately diveating of Marsyas. 

Then, that haunted room— in which old Mra» 
Battle died — whereinto I have crept, but always 
in the day-time, with a paaaion of fear; and a 
sneaking curiosity, terror-tainted, to hold com- 
munication with the past— Hbio shall tkcy buUd il 
vp again? 

It was an old deserted phwe, yet not so long 
deserted but that tracee of the aplendour of past 
inmates were everjrwhera apparent Its fiuni- 
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tm WIS itfll itaiidiiif— erea to the tarniabed 
giU leather battledorai^ and cnunUing ieathna 
ef ahuttleoooka, ui the nonefy, which told that 
childreo had once played ther& But I waa a 
looal J chad, and had the range at wiU of every 
apartment, knew erery nook and comer, wonder- 
ed and wonhipped ereiywhere. 

The aolitade of childhood is not ao much the 
mother of thought, as it is the feeder of love, and 
silenoe^ and admiratieo. So strange a passion for 
the place possessed me in those years, that, though 
there lay— I shame to say how few roods distant 
from the maniiion half hid by trees, what I 
judged some romantic lake— «such was the spell 
whidi bound me to the house, and such my care- 
fulness not to pass its strict and proper precincti, 
that the idle waters lay unexplored for me ; and 
not till late in life, cuiiosity prevailing over elder 
devotion, I found, to my astonishment, a pretty 
brawling brook hul been the Lacus Incognitos olf 
my ialancy. Variegated views, extensive pros- 
peets— and those at no great distance fiom the 
house— I was told of such—what were they to 
me^ being out of the boundaries of my Eden? — So 
for from a wish to roam, I would have drawn, 
methoug^t, still closer the fences of my chosen 
prison ; and have been hemmed in by a yetsecurer 
cincture of those excluding garden walls. I could 
have exclaimed with that giuden-Ioving poet— 

Bind me, ve woodbinet. hi your twinei ; 
Carl me about, ye gadding vines ; 
And oh so close your circles lace, 
That I may never leaye this place : 
But, lest your fetters prove too weak, 
Ere I your silken boiiaa|[e break. 
Do YOU, O brambles, cham me too, 
Ana, courteous briars, nail me through.* 

I was here as in a londy temple. Snug Gre- 
bes — the low built roof— parlours ten feet by 
ten — frugal boards, and all the homeliness of home 
—these were the concfition of my With — the 
who l es o me soil which I was planted in. Yet, 
without impeachment to their tenderest leftons, 
I am not sorry to have had glances of something 
beyond ; end to have taken ^but a peep, in chilcU 
hood, at the contrasting accidents of a great fortune. 

To have the foeling of gentility, it is not ne- 
cessary to have been bom gentle. The pride of 
inoestfy may be had on cheaper terms than to be 
obliged to an importunate race of ancestors ; and 
the eoatless antiquaiy, in hb unemblazened cell, 
revolving the long line of a Mowbray's or De 
difibrd^ pedigree— at those sounding names 
nmy warm himself into as gay a vanity as those 
who do mherit them. The daims of birth are 
ideal merdy : and what herald diall go about to 
strip me of an idea? Is it trenchant to tfaehr 
swords? Canitbehackedoff asaspurcan? or 
torn away like a tarnished gaiter ? 

What dse^ were the families of the great to 
Ui? what pleasure should we take in their tedioiui 

* MarveD, on Appleton House to the Lord Fairfax. 



genealogies, or their Capitulatory brasi maM- 
ments? What to us the uninterrapted eormt 
of their bloods, if our own did not answer within 
us to a cognate and correspondent devatkm? 

Or wherefore, else^ O tattered and d ii i iiui s l ied 
'Scutcheon— that hung upon the time-worn wails 
of thy princely stairs, Blakcsmoor ! — have I in 
childhood ao often stood poring upon tiiy niystie 
characters— thy emblematic supporters, vrith their 
prophetic ** Resurgam^-Hill, every drop of pea- 
santry purging 0^ I received into myself Vecy 
Gentility ? — ^Thou wert first in my morning eyes ; 
and of nights, hast detained my steps from bed> 
ward, till it was but a step from gaxing at thee Is 
dreaming on thee. 

This is the only true gentiy by adoption ; the 
veritable change of blood, and not, as empiries 
have fabled, by transfosion. 

Who it was by dying that had earned the 
splendid trophy, I know not, I inquired not ; bat 
its foding rags, and odouis oobweb-stained, lold 
that its subject was of two centuries back. 

And what if ray ancestor at that date was some 
DamcBtas— feeding flocks, not his own, upon Ifao 
biHs of Lincoln— <lid I in less earnest vimficato 
to mysdf the family trappings of this onoe proud 
.£gon? — repaying by a backward trimii|di fiie 
insuKs he n^^ possibly have heaped m his Ufo- 
time upon my poor pastoral progenitaf; 

If it were presumption to speodate, the ptesa tt 
owners of the mansbn had least reason to ooa»> 
plain. They had long forsaken the old house of 
their fothers for a newer trifle ; and I was left to 
appropriate to mysdf what images I could piok 
up, to raise my fimcy, or to soothe my vani^. 

I was the troe descendant of those old W s ; 

and not the present family of that name^ who had 
fled the old waste places. 

Mine was that gallery of good dd fomily por- 
traits, which as I have tmversed, giving them in 
fancy my own fomily name, one— «nd then an- 
other — would seem to smiley reaching forward 
from the canvas, to recognize the new relation- 
ship ; while the rest looked grave, as it seemed, 
at the vacancy in their dwelling and though 
of fled posterity. 

That Beauty with the cod blue pastoral dra 
pery, and a lamb— that hang next the great bay- 
window — ^with the brigjht ydlow H dure 
hair, and eye of watchet hue— so like my Alice ! 
— I am persuaded, she was a true Elia— Mildred 
Elia, I take it 

From her, and from my pasdon for her— for 
I first learned love from a picture— Bridget took 
the hint of those pretty whimdcal lines^ which 
thou mayst see, if haply thou hast never seen 
them. Reader, in the Margin.'*' But my Mildrod 
grew not old, Hke the imaginaiy Hdeo. 
* <* High-born Hden, round your dwoBing, 
These twenty years Fve paced in vain: 
Haughty beauty, thy lover's du^ 
Hath beea to glory in his pain. 
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Mine too, Blakbimooa, was thy noble Marble 
Ball, with its raoeaic paYeraenta, and its Twelre 
Cssan— stately busU io marble— tanged round : 
of whoae oounCenances, young reader of faces as 
I was, the frowning beauty of Neio, I remambei^ 
hMlmostof my wonder, but the mild Galbahad 
my love. There thqr stood in the coldness of 
death, yet fioshnoss of immoitality. 

Mine too thy lofty Justice Hall, with Its one 
chair of authority, high-backed, and wickered, 
once the tenor of luckless poacher, or self* 
fefgetful maidea— so common since that bats have 
Boosted in it 

Mine too— whose else?— thy costly (hntgar^ 
den, with its sun-baked southern wall; the am- 
pler pleasure guden, rising backwards from the 
house, in triple terraces, with flower-pots now 
of palest lead, save that a speck here and Ume, 
sei^ from the elements, bespeak their pristine 
state to hsTO been gilt and glittering; the verdant 
quartets backwarder still; and stretcbmg still be- 
jQod, in okl formality, thy firry wilderness, the 
heuot of squirrel, and the day-long murmuring 
woodpigeoii — ^with that antique image in the 
esBtre, God or Groddess I wist not ; but child of 
Athens or old Rome paid never a sinoerer wor- 
ship to Pen or to Sj^vanus in their native groves, 
than I to that fragmental mystery. 

Was it for this, that I kissed my duldish hands 
too fervently m your idol worship, walks and 
windSngs of Buunsiioon! for this, or what sin 
of nune^ has the plough passed over your pleasant 
plaoea 7 I sometimes think that es men, when 
they die, do not die all, so of their extinguished 
h shi l s tiens there may be a hope— e germ to be 
W f i v i fied. 



Hifh-bom Hatea, proudly telling 

Sloties of thy eoU <fiMlaia ; 
I alarve, I die, now you comply. 

And I no loogor can complain. 

These twenty yeari IVe lired on teart, 
Dwelling (or ever on a frown ; 

On siffas Fve fed, your acorn my bread ; 
I perish now you kind are grown. 

Can I, who loved my beloved 
But for the acorn * waa in her eye,' 

Can I be moved tor my beloved. 
When she retoma me aigh lor sight 

b stately pride, by my bed-aide, 
Higb-bom Helen's portrait hung ; 

Deaf to my praise, my BaoumlU lays 
Are aigbdy to the portrait sung. 

To that I weep, nor ever aleep, 
Complaining all nightlong to her."* 

Helen, grown old, no longer cold, 
Said->* 70U to aU men I prefer." 



»STACBB» VaOVOBTS 0» 
BOOKS AND &BADINO* 



To mind the inaide of abook ia to entettain one's 
self with the forced product of another man'a brain. 
Now I think a man of quality and breeding may be 
BOih asMised with the natural aproota of hia own. 

Lard Fhfftmgtm mth$ Rel^fm^ 



Am ingenious acquaintance of my own was so 
much struck with this bright sally of his lordships 
that he has left off reading altogether, to the great 
improvement of his originality. At the hazard of 
losing some credit on this head, I must confess 
that I dedicate no inconsiderable portion of my 
time to other people's thoughts. I dream away 
my life in others' speculations. I love to lose my- 
self in other men's minds. When I am not walk- 
ing, I am reading ; I cannot flit and think. Books 
think for meu 

I have no repugnances. Shaftsbury is not too 
genteel for ine, nor Jonathan Wild too low. I can 
read any thmg which I call a book. There are 
things m that shape which I cannot allow for such. 

In this catalogue of 6oofcf whUh are no ^ooJktr* 
kihHa a-biblia — ^I reckon court calendars, directo- 
ries, pocket books, (the literary excepted,) draught 
boards bound and lettered at the back, scientific 
treatises, almanacks, statutes at large ; the works 
of Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, Beattie, Soame 
Jenyns, and, generally, all those volumes which 
''no gentleman's library should be without;" the 
Histories of Flavius Josephus, (that learned Jew,) 
and Paley's Moral Philosophy. With these ex- 
ceptions, I can read almost any thing. I bless 
my stars for a taste so ca th olic , so unexolnding^ 

I confess that it movea my spleen to see these 
iMngs in ioofa' ciolAittg perched upon shelves, like 
false saints, usurpers of true shrines, intruders inle 
the sanctuaiy, thmiting out the li^timste oeco- 
pants. To rsach down a weU-bound aemblanoe 
of a volume^ and hope it some kind-heaited pkjF* 
book, then, opening what ''seem its leaves," to 
come belt upon a withering Population Essay. To 
caqieet a Steele, or a Far^ihar, and find— Adam 
Smith. To view a weU-ananged assottsMnt of 
Uockheaded Enoyobpvdias, (AngKranas or Me- 
tropoKtsnas,) set out in an array of Rusma,or Me- 
rooco, when a tythe of that good leather would 
comfortably re-dothe my shiveiing folioe ; vrould 
renovate Paracelsus hinmeli^ and enable old Ray> 
mond Lully— I have them both leader— Io look 
like himselfagein in the world. I never see these 
impostors, but I long to strip them, to warm my 
ragged veterans in their spoils. 

To be strong-backed and neat-bound is tiie de- 
sideratum of a volume. Magnificence comes aftsfw 
This, when it can be aio^led, is not to be li^ 
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▼iriiadiipoo all kinds of books iiHiiseiinimately. I 
would not dreu a set of Magazines, for instance, 
in full suit The dishabille, or haUi-binding, (with 
Russia backs ever,) is oto* oostumii A Shak- 
speare, or a Milton, (unless the first editions,) it 
were mere foppery to tiick out in gay appareL 
The possession of them confers no distinction. 
The exterior of them, (the things themselves being 
so common,) strange to say, raises no sweet emo- 
Hotm, no tiokling sense of proper^ in the owner. 
Thomson's Seasons, again, looks best, (I maintain 
It,) a little torn, and dog's eared. How beautiful 
to a genuine lover of reading are the sullied leaves 
and worn out appearance, nay, the very odour, 
(beyoad Russia,) if we would not forget kind feel- 
mgs in fiwtidiousness, of an old ** Circulating Li- 
bimry" Tom Jones, or Vicar of Wakefield ! How 
they speak of the thousand thumbs, which have 
turned over their pages with delight ! — of the lone 
sempstress whom they may have cheered, (milli- 
ner, or harder-working mantua-maker,) after her 
long day's needle toil, running far into midnight, 
when she has snatched an hour, ill spared from 
sleeps to steep her cares, as in some Lethean cup, 
in spelling out their enchanting contents ! Who 
would have them a whit less soiled 7 What bet- 
ter condition could we desire to see them in 7 

In some respects the better a book is, the less it 
demands from binding. Fielding, Smollet, Sterne, 
and all that class of perpetually self-reproductive 
ToIumes--Groat Nature's Stereotypes — ^we see 
them individually perish with less regret, because 
we know the copies of them to bo " eteme." But 
where a book is at once both good and rare — 
where the mdividoal is almost the species, and 
when lAsI perishes, 

FF« know noi where it that PronuHhtoh torch 
TJuU eon tto light rdumin*^ 

such a book, for instance, as the Life of the Duke 
of Newcastle, by his Duchess— no casket is rich 
enou^ no casing sufficiently durable, to honour 
•od keep safe sudi a jeweL 

Not only rare volumes of this description, vHiich 
aeem hopeless ever to be reprinted ; but old edi- 
tions of writers, such as Sir Philip Sidney, Bishop 
Taylor, Milton in his prose works, Fuller, of whom 
we hao€ reprints ; yet the books themselves, though 
tbey go about, and are talked of here and there, 
we know, have not endenizened themselves^ (nor 
possibly ever will,) in the national heart, so as to 
become stock books— it is good to possess these 
m durable and costly oov«rs. — I do not care Uxt a 
Fbst Folio of Shakspeare. Yoa cannot make a 
jMlbookofananthor whom every body reads. I 
lather prefer the common editions of Rowe and 
ToQSon, without notes, and with ptates^ which, 
being so execrably bad, serve as maps, or modest 
remonbranoersytothetext; and without pretend- 
ing to any supposable emulation with it, are so 
much better than the Shak^>eare galleiy tngrwo- 
ingf which did^ I have a communis of feeling 



with my coontiymen about his Plsys; aa^ I tkm 
those editions of lum best, which have been oftea* 
est tumbled about and handled. OBtheoootruy^ 
I cannot read Beaumont and FleCcher but in ftiboJ 
The octavo editions are painful to look at I bate 
no sympathy with them, nor with Mr. GBfei^s 
Ban Jolmson. If they vrere as much read as iIm 
current editions of the other poet, I sfaoidd prsftr 
them in diat shape to die older ooe.— 4 dio sol 
know a more heartless sight than the rcfniat of 
the Anatomy of Melancholy. What need waa 
there of uneaithiAg the bones of that frntaalie old 
great man, to expose them in a wnidiBg-ahaeC of 
the latest edition to modem censure 7 what hap- 
less Btationa' ooold dream of Burton ever b o ca a^- 
ing popular 7 — ^The wretched BiaJoae coold not 
do worse, when he bribed the sexton of SCratftcd 
church to let him whttewaA the painted effigj of 
dd Shakspeare, which stood th^e, in rude ImC 
lively fashion depicted, to the very colour of the 
cheek, the eye, the eye-brow, hair, the Teiy drear 
he used to wear — the only airthentic testimony we 
had, however imperfect, of these curious parts and 
parcels of him. They covered him over with a 

coat of white paint By ^,if I hadbeenajaa* 

tice of peace for Warwicki^Bre, I woold have 
dapt both commentator and sexton fiut in tiba 
stocks for a pair of meddling, saciilegHNis variedi 

I think I see them at their work-— theae sapient 
trouble-tombs. 

Shall I be thought fantastical, if I ceaCBas tlMt 
the names of some of our poets sound swaetet^ 
and have a finer relish to the ear— tomiae^ atleaat 
—than that of Milton or of Shakspeare? Itnay 
be, that the latter sre more staled and rang «poB 
in common discourse. The sweetest names^ aad 
which carry a perfume in the mention, are SH, 
Marlowe, Drayton, Drummond of Hawthomdeo, 
and Cowley. 

Much depends upon yohtn and when jon read 
a book. In the five or six impatient niaatea ba- 
fore the dinner is quite ready, who would think o" 
taking up the Fairy Ctueen for a stop-gap^ or a 
volume of Bishop Andrewes' sermons? 

Milton almost requires a solemn servioa oT 
music to be played, before you enter upon bun. 
But he brings his music — to which, who listens^ 
had need bring docile thoughts and purged ears. 

Winter evenings— the worid shut outr— svith 
less of ceremony the gentle Shakspeare anian. 
At such a season, the Tempest— or his own Win- 
ter's Talo— 

These two poets yon cannot avoid reading alovd 
—to yourseli^ or, (as it dances,) to soma sing^a 
person listening. More than one— and it dega. 
nerates into an audience. 

Books of quick intsrest, that hunry an for ines. 
dents, are for the eye to gUde over solely. It vtt 
not do to read them out I could never hstoa to 
even the better kind of modem novels without aa- 
treme irksomeness. 

A newspaper, read out, is intolefable^ in f 
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af «b« huk cffieea it ii the emtom, (to mwe to 
audi iadividad tune,) for one of tbs clerke— 
w]» is tbe beet ■cbolar— to eomineaee npoo the 
Tfniesy or tbe Chroniole, end recite its entire con- 
teoCe aloud |iroiefiepii6tfM. Witbevety edTio- 
te^ «C longs end clociitioii—4be efieet is fingDlar- 
IjTepid-'-In lieiber's ebope, and p<rt>Be> h oose e , a 
ftilow win get op^ and spell eat a paiagrapb, 
whicb Im cowimnnicatei as some disuuteiy* Ano* 
tfi ei fo B owB with ki$ selection. So tbe entire joar> 
nal tranepnee at length by pieee-meaL 8eldooi» 
readers are eiewieaders, and, withoottbis eipe- 
dfeat BO one in the company would probably 
ever tr«vd through the contents of a whole peper. 
Newspapers always eaoite cariosity. No one 
cfer lays one down without a feeling of disap* 



What an eternal time that gentleman in black, 
atNaDdo% keeps the paper! I am sick of hearing 
the waiter bawling oat incessantly, ** tbe Cbroni- 
cto is in band, sir." 

As in these little diomals I generally skip the 
foraga newe— the debetee— Hind the politics — 1 
6ad the Morning Hertld by far the most en- 
twtajiting of them. It is an agreeable misoel- 
kny, rather than a newspaper. 

Coining m toan inn at night— hamg ordered 
year sapper — what can be more deti^itf al than to 
find lying in the window-seat, left there time oot 
of nuod by the carelessness of some former goeet 

tw o or three numbers of the old Town and 
Coontry Mafeiine, with ite amusing lii ^th tUe 

pletvea.—^ The Royal Lover and Lady G ;•» 

"the Melting Plaionic and the old Beaa,**— and 
eoeh like antiqoated scandal 7 Would yea ex- 
ebaage it— at that time,eiidm that plao^-fiir a 
better book? 

Poor Tobin, who latterly feU Mind, did not re- 
pet it eo mncb for the weightier kinde of reading 
— the Fudlse Lost, or Comas, he coold bare reed 
to faim— bat be nuMed the pleasure of skimmmg 
orer with his own eye-7a magssne, or a light 
pamphlet 

I should not care to be caught in the serioos 
a ve uu e s of some cathedral alone, and reading — 



I do not remember a more whimsical surprise 
tea haTing been once detected — by a famUiar 
ilsmsii — ledined at my ease upon the gress, on 
Primrose Hill, (her Cythera,) reading— P ssi rfs . 
There was nothing in the book to make a man seii- 
eoeiy ashamed at the ezpoeure ; but as sheseated 
herself down by me, ajid seemed detemined to 
read in company, I couU have wished it had been 

aaj other book.— We read on rery sociably for 
a few pages; and not finding tiie author maoh to 
her taste, she got up, and— went away. Gentle 
castnf , I leave it to thee to ooojectore, whether 
the bluh, (for there was one between us,) was 
the property of the nymph or the swain in this 
dSemma. From me you shall never get the secret 

I am not mocfa a friend to ou&kMoois readmg. 



I cannot settle my spirits to it I knew a Unita- 
rian minister, who was generally to be seen opon 
Saow-hai, (as yet Skinner's-street wetneC,) be- 
tween the bomn of ten and eleven in themornhi|^ 
stodying a volume of Lardner. I own this Kk 
have been a strain of abstraction beyond my 
reach. I used to admire how he sidled along 
keeping dear of secular eontaets. An illitenito 
encounter with a portei's knot, or abread-baskeg 
would havequickly put to flight all the theology 
I am master o^ and have left me worse than ia- 
dil fti em to the five points. 

I was once amused— there is a {Measure fat 
il^eelingafiectatkm— at the indignation of a crowd 
that was justhng in with me at tbe pit door ot 
Covent Garden Theatre, to have a sight of Mas- 
ter Betty — then at once in his dawn and his 
meridian — in Hamlet I had been invited quite 
unexpectedly to join aparty, wfaomi met nearthe 
door of the playhouse, and I happened to have in 
my hand a large octavo of Johnson and Stee- 
vens's Shakspeare, which, the time not admitting 
of my carrying it home, of course went with me 
to the theatre. Just in the very heat and pres- 
sure of the doors opening— the rmh, as they term 
it — I deliberatdy held the volume over my head, 
open at the scene in which tbe young Roecius had 
been most cried up, and quietly read by the lamp- 
light The clamour became univeiiaL ''The 
^ectation of the fellow,** cried one. ** Look at 
that gentleman reaJ&ng, pepe," equeakeda young 
lady, who, in her admiration of the novelty, almost 
forgot her fears. I read on. *<He ought to have 
his book knocked outof his hand,** exclaimed a 
pursy dt ; whoee arms worn too fost pinioned to 
his ade to sufler lum to execute his kind inten- 
tion. Still I rsad on— and till the time came to 
pey my money, kept as unmoved, as Saint Antho- 
ny at his holy officee, with the satyrs, apes, and 
hobgoblins, mopping, and making mouths at hini, 
in die picture, while tbe good man sits as un- 
disturbed at the sight, as if he were sole tenantof 
tbedeeert — ^The individual rabble, (I recognized 
more than one of thdr ugly faces,) had damned 
a sHght piece of mine but a few nights before, and 
I was dotemuned the culprits i^uld not a se- 
cond time put me out of countenance. 

There is a dass of street-readers, whom I can 
never contemplate without affection — the poor 
gentry, who^ not having *wherevrithal to buy, or 
hire a book, fifeb a littteleaming at the open stalls 
—the owner, vrith his hard eye, casting envious 
kioks at them all the whiles and thinking whea 
they win have done. Venturing tenderiy, page 
aftwpage^expeotmg every moment when he shall 
■iterpose his mter^ct, and yet unable to deny 
theoiselves the gratification, they <*snatdiafeaiw 

ful joy.** Martin B , in this way, by dally 

fiwgmenti, got through two vdumes of Clarissa, 
when the stall-keeper damped his laudable ambi- 
tion, by asking him, (it was in his younger daye^) 
whether he meant to purchase tbe work. M de- 
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r BO cireimifteiieei of bulifo did 
• 1m «T«r peruM a book with half the utiilactioB 
wfaidi he took in those naeaijraatchei. Aqmint 
poetOM of our day hu nwimligod upon this inh- 
jiet k two vory tovofeing bm honoly etiniae. 

THB TWO BOTIi 

I WW a boj with Mfer •ye 

Open a took opoa a ftaU^ 

And read* w he'd derour it ell ; 

Which waen the itaU-maB did espy, 

Soon to the toy I heerd him call, 

•♦ Yoa, war, you never toy a hook, 

Therolbre in one tou shall not look." 

The toy pass'd slowly on, and with a sigh 

He wbEM he never had toen taught to read. 

Then of the old churl's books he should have had no 



Of ffiinVrijigs the poor hive niuiyT 

Whii!:h never rBm iht rich imnoy t 

1 moon iH^rccitY'd Knother boy^ 

Who Jgok'd fti if he'd not bad ^ay 

Foodp Eat that diy al koL — e>ijO]f 

The itght uf ooUrtatat in a tsveni larder. 

Thii boy'N ca^e, tbeti thuughi 1 , is surely harder, 

Thu* hungiry, loai^ng, ihns withoot a penny, 

B«tiol<&tof cIm)ico ijf dainty Kireaaed meat : 

Ifo woodar if be wish he noVr had learnM to eat. 



CAPTAIK JACKOOlf. 

Amomo the deaths in our obituary for thie 
month, I obeerre with concern *' At hie cottage 
on the Bath road. Captain Jackson." The name 
and attribution are common enough ; but a feeling 
like reproach persuades me that this could have 
been no other in fact than my dear old friend, 
who some five-and-twenty years ago rented a 
tenement, which he was pleased to dignify with 
the appellation here used, about a mile from West- 
boom Green. Alack, how good men, end the 
food turns they do us, slide out of memory, and 
•re recalled but by the suprise of some such sad 
memento as that whkdi now lies before me! 

He whom I mean was a retired hsli^pay officer, 
with a wife and two |^wn-up daughten^ whom he 
maintained wMi the port and notions of gentle- 
women, upon that slender professional allow- 
anee. Comely gids they were too. 

Andwaslindangerof fiwgettiBg this man? — 
Us choorfol snppmT the noble tone of hoqxtali* 
ty, when first yon set foot in tke esttifge— 4be auE- 
iooB miniotefings about you, where little or no* 
things (God knows,) was to bo minislorBd^— Al- 
tiMaVi hoin in a poor platt er t he power of sel& 
enchantment, by whicfa^ in his magnificent wishes 
io entertain you, he midtiplied his mesne toboun- 
tieiL 

You saw with yonr bodily eyes indsed wtot 
seemed a bare eoag— cold savinge from the ibre- 
gODO meal— remnant hardly sufficient to send a 
mendicant from the door contented. But in the 



copioos will the nvellnig nmgpnatioA of yw 
host— the «* mind, the ndnd. Master Sbsllow/* 
whole boeyes were spread before ynn hofo fnmhs 
—no end appeared to the pfoAisioo. 

It wasthe widows erased— the ktaves uidfi 
canring could not lessso, nor helping < 
the stamina were lea-the elemental bone stU 
flouris hed, divested of ite aeetdentik 

^'Letwlive while wo oan," metfankolhav 
the open-handed creature excbim; "whilfl wo 
faave^ let us not want," ** here is plenty kA;* 
*' want for nothing"— with many more anch hos- 
pitable sayings, the spurs of appetite^ and oklooB* 
oomitants of smoking boards, and foast-oppreased 
chargers. Then eliding a slender ratio oif Siuf^ 
Gloucester upon his w&s plate or thedaughteoP, 
he would convey the remanent rind into his own, 
with a merry quiik of **tho nearer the bone," he, 
and declaring that he uniTorssllypreforred the out- 
side. For we had our tablo-dis^nctions, yon an 
to know, and some of us in a manner sate abom 
the ealt None but his guest or guosts dieassed 
of tasting flesh luxuries at nig^ the firagmenli 
were ecrft hotpUikus saeru. But of one thing «r 
another there was alwaya enougli, and kavingp: 
only be would sometimes finish the reiMUBdoroni^ 
to show that he wished no savinge. 

Wine we had none ; nor, ewept on veiy mm 
ocoasiens, spirits ; but the sensation of wino woo 
there. Some tidn kind of ale I lemflraher— 
« British beverai^'* he would my 1 <« Puahahoitf 
my boys;" ** Drink to your sweethearts, gjois." 
At every meagre draught a toast must ensue, or 
a song. All tk» forms of good liquor were there, 
with none of the efiects wanting. Shut your eye% 
and you would swear a cepacious bowl of pimch 
was foaming in the centre, with beams of geoo- 
rous Port or Madeira radiating to it firam each of 
the table comers. You got flustered, without 
knowing whence ; tipey upon words ; and reeled 
under the potency ofhis unperfonningBfchsnslisn 
ouoouragementa. 

We had our songs— ^ Why, Soldiers, Why" 
—and the " British Grenadiers"— m which Imt 
we wore all obliged to bear chorus. Both ths 
daugliters sang. Thev proficiency was a ni|^itJy 
theme— the masters he had given 
** no-eipense" which he spared to 
them in a scienoe '* so necessary to young 1 
But thofr— they could not sing ** without tfao i 




Saersd, end by me never-to-be vioUlodySecrUa 
of Poverty! Should Idisdose your bonoet aimi 
at grandeur, your make-ohift eflbits of nasgnifi- 
cenoer Sleep, sleep, with all thy broken koy% 
if one of the bunch be extant ; thrummed by a 
thousand ancestral thumbs ; dear cracked spinet 
of dearer Louitt! Without mention of mine, bo 
dumb, thou thin ecoompanier of her thinner wsjw 
ble! A veil be spread over the dear deUgUed face 
of well-deluded father, who now haply liete nmg 
to cherubic notes, scaroe feels sincerer pUasnrs 
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k wiMQ Ae aw^cned liiy tune-ahaken tAtotda 
> to die twittariosti of that slender imaffe 
CI a Yoice* 

We were not without our Uteraxy talk either. 
R did not extend far, but, as fiu as it went, it was 
good. It was bottomed well ; had good grounds 
Id go upon. In the cotU^ was a room, whidi 
traditkm authenticated to have been the same in 
which Olorer, in his occasional retirements, had 
penned the greater part of his Leonidas. This 
qi c m nstance was ni^tly quoted, though none 
of the present inmates, that 1 could discover, ap- 
peared ever to have met with the poem in ques- 
tion. But that was no matter. Glover had written 
there, and the anecdote was pressed into the ac- 
oonnt of the hmilj importance. It diffused a 
teamed air through the apartment, the Kttle side 
easement of wh^ (the poet*s study window,) 
opemng upon a supeib view as far as to the pretty 
S|Mre of Harrow, over domains and patrimonial 
acres, not a rood nor square yard whereof oar 
host could call his own, yet gave occasion to an 
imnoderate expansion of— vanity shall I call it? 
— m hb bosom, as he showed them in a growing 
nmuner evening. It was all his, he took it all 
in, and communicated rich portions of it to his 
guests. It was a part of his largess, his hospi- 
tality; ft was going over his grounds; he was 
lord lor the time of showing them, and you the 
implicit lookers-up to his magnificence. 

He was a juggler who threw mists before your 
eyes — ^you had no time to detect his fallacies. He 
would say *■ hand me the silver sugar-tongs f 
and befi>re you could discover it was a sin^e 
jpoon, and that pUded, he would disturb and 
captivate your ima^nation by a misnomer of " the 
urn" for a tea k^e; or by calling a homely 
l>endi a sofa. Rich men direct you to then: fur- 
niture, poor ones cBvert you from it ; he neither 
did one nor the other, but by simply assuming 
that every thing was handsome about him, you 
were poiftively at a demur what you did, or did 
not see, at Ue oMage. With nothing to Ihre on, 
he seemed to live upon every thing. He had a 
stodi of wealth in ms mind ; not that which is 
prope dy termed Content, for in truth he was not 
to be comttbud at all, but overflowed all bounds 
hy the force of a magnificent self-delusion. 

Enthusiasm is catdung ; and even his inrife^ a 
sober native of Moith Bi^ain, who generally saw 
tinngi mote as they were, was not proof agamst 
the continual collision of his credulity. Her 
dao^iterB were rational and discreet young wo- 
men ; in the main, perhaps, not insensible to their 
true drcumstances. I have seen them assume a 
thou^tfid air at times. But such was the pre- 
ponderating opulence of his fancy, that I am per- 
■oaded, not for any half hour together, did they 
ever look their own prospects fairly in the face. 
There was no resisting the vortex dthia tempeia- 
ttent Iffis riotous imagination conjured up hand- 
mtam scttlemenf before their eyes, which kept 



them up in the eye ofthewedd too^ aad Mia 
at last to have realised themselves ; for they 
both have married sinos^ I an told, more than re- 
spectably. 

It is long since, and my memory waxes dim tm 
some subjects, or I should wish to convey some 
notion of the manner in which the pleasant crea* 
ture described the circumstances of his own wed- 
ding-day. I faintly remember something of a 
chaise and four, in which he made his entry, into 
Glasgow on that morning to fetch the bride home^ 
or carry her thither, I fidget which. It so ceoh- 
pletely made out the stanxa of the old ballad— 

When we came down through Qlasf ow tovm, 

We were a comely eif^ to see ; 
My love was clad in black velvet, 

And I myself in cramane. 

I suppose it was the only occasion, opoo wliie^ 
his own actual spleodomr at all oocresponded with 
the worid's notions on that anhjecL la homeljr 
cart, or travelling oaravan, by whatevei homhle 
vehide they chanced to be transported m lose 
prosperous days, the ride through Glasgow came 
back upon his fancy, not as a humiliating contmet, 
but as a fair occasion for reverting to that one 
day's state. It seemed an ** equipage etem** from 
which no power of fate or fortune, once m ou nte d , 
had power tbereafler to dislodge him. 

There is some merit in puttmg a h a n dsom e 
hct upon indigent dnmmstances. To bully and 
swagger away the sense of them before stranger^ 
may not be always discommendable. Tibbi^ and 
Bobadil, even when detected, have move of oar 
admiration than contempt Bui for a man to put 
the cheat upon himself; to play the Boba<fil at 
home; and, steeped in poverty up to the lips, to 
fancy himself a|l the while chin-deep in ridiee, 
is a strain of constitutional phifosophy, and a 
mastery over fortune, whidi was reserved form/ 
old fiiend Captain Jackson. 



COK7188ION8 OF A DRUlfXABD. 

DcHORTATioNS fVom the use of strong fiqnon 
have been the favourite topic of sober dedaimers 
in all ages, and have been received with abun- 
dance of applause by water-drinking critics. But 
with the patient, himself the man that is to be 
cured, unfortunately their sound has seldom pre- 
vailed. Yet the evil is acknowledged, the reme- 
dy simple. Abstam. No force can oblige a man 
to raise the ^ass to his head against his idlL *Tis 
as easy as not to steal, not to tell lies. 

Alas ! the hand to pilfer, and the tongue to bear 
false witness, have no constitutional tendency. 
These are actions indifferent to them. At the 
first instance of the reformed will, they can be 
brou^t off without a murmur. The itching fin- 
ger is but a figure in speech, and the tongue of 
Uie liar can with the same natural delight ghre 
forth useful truths, with which it hae been < 
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paote, thou stnrdy moraliat, thov p«noD of 
■toot nenrM and a strong bead, wboie lifer m 
bappily imCoaeliod, and en tb j gorge riteth at 
llMaoRi* which 1 have wntten, &nt learn what 
Hie tkimg is ; how mwoh of eompassioii, how 
nnieh of hvnian allowaooe, thou may'st Yirto- 
OQsly mingle with thy disapprobation. Tnmple 
not on the rains of a men. Exact noC» under so 
.lenible a penalty as infiuny, a resosottation from 
a state of death almost as real as that fiom whidi 
LsMums rose not bat by a miracla. 

BegMi a reformation, and custom will make it 
easy. But whetif the beginning be dreadful, the 
first steps not like dhnbing a mountain but going 
through fire? what if the whole system must 
un d er g o a diange fiolent as that which we oon- 
«ei?e of the mutation of form in some insects? 
what if a preoees comparable to flaying alive bo 
to be gone through? is the weakness that smks 
mider such struggles to be confounded with the 
pertniactty which dings to other vices, winch 
have mdttced no constitutional necessity, no en- 
gagement of the whole victim, body and soul ? 

1 have known one in that sta^ when he 
has tried to abstain but for one evening, — though 
the poisonous potion had long ceased to bring 
back its first enchanUnenti, though he was sure it 
vrould rather deepen his ^oom than brighten it, 
— in tiie violence of the struggle, and the neces- 
sity he has felt of getting rid of the present sen- 
sation at any rate, I have known him to scream 
out, to cry aloud, for the anguish and pain of the 
•trifo within him. 

Why should I hesitate to dedaie, that the man 
of whom I speak is myself? I have no puling 
apology to make to mankind. I see them all io 
'one way or another deviating fiom the pure rea- 
son. It is to my own nature alone lam aooount- 
able for the woe that I have brougfit upon it 

I bdieve that there are constitutions, robust 
heads and iron insides, whom scarce any excesses 
can hurt ; whom brandy, (I have seen them drink 
it like wine,) at all events, whom wine^ taken in 
ever so plentiful measure, can do no worse injury 
to than just to muddle their faculties, perhaps 
never very pdludd. On them this discourse is 
vrasted. They would but laugh at a weak brother, 
who, trying his strength with them, and coming 
off foiled from the contest, would fiun persuade 
them that such agonistic exercises are dangerous. 
It is to a very difierent description of persons I 
apeak. It is to the weak, the nervous ; to those 
mho foel the wantof some artificial aid to raise 
their spirits in sodety to what it no more than 
the ordinary pitch of all around them without it 
This is the secret of our drinking. Such must 
fly the convivial board in the first histance, if 
they do not mean to sell themselves for term of 
life. 

Twelve years ago I had completed my six and 



>ear. I bMl Bvod frm tepesisdtf 
leaving school to that time preC^ moch in eafi- 
tude. My companions were chiefly books^ or at 
most, one or two living ones of my own book- 
loving and sober stamps I rose oaily, went Is 
bed betimes, and the (acuities which God had 
pveo me, I have reason to think, dtdnotrastia 
me unused. 

About that time I fell in with SOB 
of a difierent cider. They were men of I 
oos spirits, sitters up Spni^hts, dis put snts , drank- 
en ; yet seemed to have something noble ahoot 
them. We dealt about the wit, or what pasmd 
for it after midnig^ jovially. Of the qnalil^ 
called fimcy, I certainly poss e ss e d a larger share 
than my companions. Encouraged by their a^ 
plause, Isetup for aprofost joker! I, ^i^ «f 
all men am least fitted for such an oocnpatioi^ 
having^ in addition to the greatest difficulty which 
I experienced at all times of finding words Io ex- 
prees my meanings a natural nervous impedimsot 
in my speech! 

Reader, if you are gifted with nerves like 
mine^ aspire to any chmcter but that of a wit 
When you find atickling relish upon your tongas 
disposing you to that sort of oonversatioa, espe- 
cially if you find apretematural flow of ideas set- 
ting in upon you at the sight of a bottle and fresh 
l^aases^ avoid giving vray to it, as you would fly 
your greatest destruction. If you cannot crush 
the power of foncy, or that withm you which yea 
mistake for such, divert it, give it some other pliy. 
Write an essay, pen a character or deeoiptioo,— 
but not, as I do now, with tears trickling down 
your cheeks. 

To bo an object of compassion to fiicDds, «f 
derision to foes; to bo suspected by atrangn^ 
starsd at by fools ; to be esteemed duU when you 
oannot be witty, to bo applauded for wit^ wb«i 
you know that you have been dull ; to be called 
upon for the extemporaneous exerciee of that &> 
culty which no premeditation can gpfe; to be 
spurred on to efibrts which end in contempt ; l» 
be set on to provoke mirth, which procures the 
procurer hatred; to give pleasure, and be paid 
with squintmg malice ; to swallow draughts of 
lifo<destroying wine, which are to be distiUsd 
into airy breath to tickle vain auditors ; Io moilp 
gage miserable morrows for nij^ts of m ad n ess ; 
to waste whole seas of time upon thoee who pay 
it back in little inconsiderable drope of grading 
applause,-«are the wages of buffixmefy and deatk 

Time, whidi has a sore stroke at dissohriag al 
connexions which have no solider ft stoning than 
this liquid cement, more kind to me than my own 
taste or penetration, at length opened my eyas Is 
the s u ppose d qualities of my first friends. No 
tiaoe of them is left but in the vices which tbsy 
inftroduoed, and the habits they infixed. Inthem 
my friends survive still, and exercise ample leli^ 
bution for any supposedinfidelity tiiat I may hasv 
been goil^ of towards them. 
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My BWt BMN 

•ad ate p t w o m of such intimnc and feUwortbi 
Ihtft tfaongb •cddanUHy tbear •cqminUince has 
fttf M d pocoicioiM to me^ I do not know tbat if 
Ite thing wen Co do orer ag^in, I abould have 
tkaooQiage to eechawthe miechW, at the piioe 
of tefeitiiig the bene6t I came to them raiung 
inat the steami of mj late 0Ter4ieated notiom 
of fiwnpiirnnfhip ; and the eligbteet fbel which 
tkey qncenicioueiy aflbtded, waa aufficieiit to feed 
■y old feea into a propenaity. 

They were no drinkers, but, one from profea- 
aiaoal habili, and another fiom a cuatom derived 
ftooihM&theryBniokedlobacea The devil coold 
ttol haw deviled a noie eobtle trap to re-take a 
barkrfiding penitent The traneition, from golp- 
■ag down dranghts of hqnid ire to puffing out 
MaeeaoQS Uaata of diy emoke, waa eo like cheat- 
ioghira. Bat he ie too hard for OS when we hope 
tocomoMte. He beats as at baiter ; and when 
w think to set off a new failing apunst an old 
iafirarity, tis odda bat he puts the trick upon us 
#f two tor one. That, (comparatively,) white 
devil of tobaoeo brougM with him in the end eeveo 



It were impeitineat to cany the reader througjb 
•U the processes by which, from smoking at first 
with malt liqaor, I took my degrees throng thin 
wines, tfaroagh s tr onger wine and water, throug|i 
amaU ponch, to those juggimg compositions^ 
winoh, inder the name of miied liquors, slur a 
^eat deal of brandy or other poison under lees 
•nd lees water oontinaally, until they come next 
t» none, and bo to none at alL But it is hatefol 
to disdooe the secrets of my Tartarus. 

I shoald repel my readers, from a more incapa^ 
dly of bebeving me^ were I to tell them what 
fbbaooo has been to me, the drudging aervice 
wUeh I have paid, the slarery which I hare 
vowod to it How,*when I have resolved to quit 
il, a fiwling, as of ingratitude, has started up ; 
how it haspotonpeswnal claims and made the 
deihanda of a friend upon me. How the reading 
«f it easoally in a book, as where Adams tikes 
Ins whiff In the chimney<comer of some inn in 
Joseph Andrews, or Ptscator in the Complete 
An^er breaks his fast upon a morning pipe in 
that delicate room PiacaioHbut Saenmij has in a 
i i j uu i anf broken down the resistance of weeks. 
Bow a pipe was ever in my midnight path before 
waB, tUl the vision forced roe to realize it^ — how 
then ite aseending vapoors curied, ite fragnnoe 
Irflad, and the thooeand deboioas ministerings 
canmsaiit about it, empkiying every fiiculty ex- 
tiaatad the sense of pain. E^ from illuminat- 
ing it came to daiken, from a quick solaee it 
tan^ to a nogativa relief^ thenoe to a restlessness 
•ad dissatisfsotion, tfasnoe to a positive misery, 
r, aven now, when the whole secret stands 
in all ite draadfol troth before me, I 
ISmI my s if linkad to it beyond the power of re- 
Bone of my bone i 



Peraana not anros to nisd to eanmine the mo- 
tives of their actions, to reckon up the oountlesi 
nails that rivet the chaina of habit, or peihapa 
being bound by nopie so obdurate as thooe I hnvn 
confossed to^ may recoil from this as from an 
overcharged picture. But what short of soch n 
bondage is it, which in spite of protesting friBMH 
a weeping wife, and a reprobating wodd, chaioa 
down many a poorfoUow, of no original Indispo- 
sition to goodness, to his pipe and hia pot? 

I hare aeen a print after Ckxreg^ in 
three female figurea are ministfiring to a i 
who site last bound at the loot of a tree, 
ality is soothing him. Evil Habit is nailing him 
to a branch, and Repognanoe at the aame inatant 
of time ie applying a anake to hia side. In hia 
feoe is leeble delight, the recollection of past, r^ 
ther than perception of preaent pleaaorea, languid 
eo^ioyQieat of evil with utter imbecility to good» 
a Sybaritic efieminacy, a submission to bondagiw 
the springp of the will gone down like a broken 
dock, the sin and the sufieiing co-instantaneoos^ 
or the latter forerunning the former, remorse 
preceding action — all this represented in one point 
of time. When I saw this^ 1 admired the won- 
derful skill of the painter. But when I went 
away, I wept, because I thought of my own eon- 



Of tktU thero is no hope that it should ever 
change. The waters have gone over me. But 
out of the black depths, could I be heard, I would 
cry out to all thoee who have but seta foot in the 
perilous flood. Could the youth to whom the 
flavour of his first wine b delicious as the open- 
ing scenes of life, or the entering upoa som» 
newly discovered paradise, look into my deeola- 
tion, andhe made to imderstand what a dreary 
thing it is when a man shall feel himself going 
down a precipice with open eyes and a passive 
will*-to see his deetruction, and have no power 
to stop it, and yet to feel it all the way e m a n a ti n g 
from hunself ; to perceive all goodness emptied 
out of him, and yet not to be able to forget a time 
when it was otherwise, to bear about the piteoua 
spectacle of his own self^ruios :— could be see my 
fevered eye, feverish with last night's drinking^ 
and feverishly looking for this night's repetition 
of the folly ; oould he feel the body of the death 
out of which I cry hourly with feebler and feebler 
outcry to be delivered — it were enough to make 
him dash the sparkling beverage to the earth in 
all the pride of ite mantling temptation ; to make 
him clasp his teeth, 

and not undo 'en 
To suffer wet DAMirATXOir to run thro* 'em. 

Yea, but, (methinks I hear somebody object,) 
if sobriety be that fine thing you would Iwve us to 
understand, if the comforts of a cool brain are to ha 
preferred to that state of heated excitement whiok 
you describe and deplore, what hinders in yoor 
own Instance that you do not return to those bar- 
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bits froB ivfaioh job woM lodoMoUMi* neirer 
to Bwmy 7 if the bl^Miog be worth preMnrio^ ii 
k not woi^ reoerenng. 

M$cootrkig /*-0 if a wish could trantpoit mo 
book to tfaoM days of youth, when a draught 
fioai the Best dear spring could elake any heats 
wUeh summer suns snd yonthfol exeictse had 
power to stir up in the blood, how gladly would 
I return to thee, pure element, the drink of chiK 
dren, and of child-like holy hermit In my 
dreams I can sometimes fancy thy cool refresh- 
ment purling over my burning tongue. But my 
waking stomach rejects it That which refreshes 
iBDOceooe, only makes me tick and iaint. 

9ot is there no middle way betwixt total ab- 
■tin€nce and the excess which kills you 7— For 
your sake, reader, and that you may never attain 
to my ejqwrience, with pain I must utter the 
droMtfiil trath, that thefo is none, none that I can 
find. Inmystageofhabit,(IspeeknotofhabiU 
less confirmed — for some of them I befiere the 
advice to be meet prudential,) in the stage which 
I have reached, to stop short of that measure 
which is sufficient to dimw on torpor and sle^ 
the benumbing apoplectic sleep of the drunkard, 
is to have taken none at all The pab of the self* 
denial is all one. And vrhat that is, I had rather 
the reader should believe on my credit, than know 
fimn his own trial He will come to know it, 
whenever he shall arrive at that state^ in which, 
paradoxical as it may appear, remion shall oiUy 
titU him tkrmtgk kUmcieaUm: for it is a fear- 
ful truth, that the intellectual faculties by repeat- 
ed acts of intemperance may be driven from their 
Ofdeily sphere of action, their dear day-light mi- 
msteries, until they shall be brought at last to 
depend, for the &ittt maniihstation of their do- 
parting energies, upon the reCummg periods of 
the &tal madness to which they owe their do- 
vastatioQ. The drinking man is never less him- 
self than doing his sober intervals. Evil is BO far 
his good.* 

Behold me Uien, in the robust period of life, 
ledueed to imbedlky and decay. Hear me count 
my gains, and the profits which I have derived 
from the midni^t cup. 

Twehre years ago I was possessed of a healthy 
frame of mind and body. I was never strong but 
I think my constitution, (for a weak one^) was 
as happily exempt from the tendency to any ma- 
lady as it was possible to be. I scarce knew what 
it was to ail any thing. Now, except when I am 
losing mjrself in a sea of drink, I am never free 
from those uneasy sensations in head and sto 



* When poor M— painted his last pictore, with 
a pencil in one treroblinz hand, and a glass of brandy 
and water tn the other, his fingers owed the compara- 
tire steadiness with wnich thev were enabled to go 
Ihroofh their task in an imperwct manner, to a ten»- 
porary firmness derived from a repetition of practices, 
the general efiect of which had shaken both them ana 
himsoternblv 



naeh, which are so much worse to beer than nay 
definite pains or aches. 

At that time 1 was seldom in bed afrer six in 
the morning, sununer and whiter. I awoke re- 
freshed, and seldom without some meiry tiioQgMa 
in my head, or some piece of a song to wdoomo 
the new-born day. Now, the first feeling whidi 
besets me, after stretching out the hours of re* 
cumbence to their last possible extent, is a fbr^ 
cast of the wearisome day that lies belbre mc^ 
with a secret wish that I could have lain on stttl, or 
never awaked. 

Life itsdl, my waking life, has much of the 
oonfhsion, the trouble, and obecure perplexity of 
an HI dream. In the day-time I stumble epos 
dark mountains. 

Business, whidi, tboogli never psrticnlariy 
adapted to my nature, yet as something of oeoea* 
sity to be gone througb, and therefece best under* 
taken vrith cheerftdness, I used to enter upon with 
some degree of alacrity, now wearies^ sflrright% 
perplexes me. I fency all sorts of discounge- 
menti, and am ready to give up an oecupatioa 
which gives me brsad, firom a hsnissmg cooeeit 
of incapadty. The slightest oommiasioa ffftn 
me by a friend, or any small duty which I have 
to perfonn for myself^ as giving orders to a trades- 
man, &c haunts me as a labour impossible to be 
got tbrou|^ So much the springi of action are 
broken. 

The same cowardice attends me m all my iop 
tercourse with mankind. I dare not promise that 
a friend's honour, or his cause would be safe in 
my keeping if I w^e put to the expense of any 
manly resolution in defending it So much the 
springs of moral action are deiMlened within me. 

My fevourite occupatioos in times past, now 
cease to entertain. I can do nothing readfly* 
Application for ever so short a time kills me. 
This poor abstract of my cdMlitioD was penned 
at long intervals, with scarcdy any attempl al 
coonexioQ o( thought, which is now difficidt to 
me. 

The noble passagss whKh formerly ddigfited 
me in history or poetic fiction, now only draw a 
few weak tears, allied to dotage. My broken 
and dispirited nature seems to sink before any 
thing great and admirable. 

I perpetually catch mysdf in tears, for any 
cause, or none. It is inexpressible bow much 
this infirmity adds to a sense of shsme, and a ge- 
neral feeling of deterioration. 

These are some of the instances, ooncenring 
which I can say with truth, that it was not always 
so with me. 

Shall I lift up the veil of my weakness any 
fiirther 7 or is this disdosure sufficient 7 

I am a poor nameless egotist^ who have no 
vanity to consult by these confessions. I know 
not whether I shall be laughed at, or heard seii* 
ottsly. Such as they are, I commend them to the 
rsadei** atteatioB, if bo finds hii own case any 
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I have told htm whal I mm 
LeC him stop in lime. 



THE OLD ACT0R8. 

I DO DOt know a more mortifying thing than to 
b« c<m6cioa8 of a foregone delight, with a total 
ohliinoQ of the person and manner which conveyed 
k. In dreama I often atretch and strain after the 
ooaotenanoe of Edwin, whom I once saw in Peep- 
ing Took I cannot catch a feature of him. He 
is no more to me ihan Nokes or Pinkethman. 
Panoii% and still more Dodd, were near being 
lost to me^ till I was refreshed with their por^ 
traits, (fine treat,) the other day at Mr. Mathews's 
gtilery at EQ^igate; which, with the exception 
of the Hogarth pictures, a few years since exhi- 
bited in Pall Mall, was the most delightful coU 
ieetiofi I ever gained admission to. There hang 
the players, in their single persons, and in grouped 
neiiea, liom the Restoration — ^Bettertons, Booths, 
Garricka, justifying the prejudices which we enter- 
tm ior them^-the Bracegirdles, the Mountforts, 
and the Oldfields, fresh as Gibber has described 
tfaeoi — the Woflington, (a true Hogarth,) upon a 
eoQchy dallying and dangerous — the Screen Scene 
m Bcinsley's famous comedy, with Smith and 
Mn. Abingdon, whom I have not seen, and the 
rest, whom having seen, I see still there. There 
is Henderson, unrivalled in Comus, whomi saw at 
seeoad hand in the elder Harley— Hariey, the rival 
of Holman, in Horatio— Holman, with the bright 
fettering teeth in IjOthaiio, and the deep paviour*8 
sigjhs in Romeo— the jollieet person, (** our son is 
fikt,*^ of any Hamlet I have yet seen, with the 
nest laudable attempts, (for a personable man,) 
at looking melancholy— and Pope, the abdicated 
nooareh of tragedy and comedy, in Hany the 
Eiglilh and Lord Townl^. There hang the two 
AJBkina, brethren in mediocrity— ^Wroogbton, who 
in Kileljy aeemed to have foi^gotten that in pvoad- 
irdayv be had personated Alexander — the spe- 
cioBB form ol J<^ Palmer, with the special e^ 
froBleiy of Bobby— Bensley with the trumpet- 
toogoe^ and little Ctuick, (the retired Dioclesian 
flf Mngfton,) frith his squeak like a Bart^Iemew 
fiddle. There are fixed, cold as in life, the im- 
Btveableleatatia of Moody, who, afiaid of o^er- 
sfspping natnre, eoroefimee stopped short of her— 
aad tfio f aa d s s s fidgetiness of Lewia,who» with no 
•Qch fears, not seldom leaped o' the other side. 
IVaro hmig Fvtm and Whitfield, and Button 
and FkiUimore^ nameaof soMllaoooont in thoae 
timesfe hmt which, remembered now, or casually 
laeaOed by the aigbt of an old play hill, vrith 
recordations, can <' drown an eye 
ltoflow.*> There too hanfi, (not &r remove 
ed fvooB them mdealhy) the 0CMeful plainness of 
Ike fini Mn.P<4»e^ witha voioe matiODg by afB^ 



but whieh, inker better days, noat hafe oompeU 
«1 with the aiher tones of Barry himeeli; so o^ 
chanting in decay do I remember i(— of all her 
lady parts exeeeding heraelf in theLady CUake^ 
ess, (there earth touched heaven,) of 0>Keeft^ 
when aheplayedit to the *< meny cousin'* of IjOW- 
is— and Mta. Mattocks, the aenaiblest of viragos 
— and Miss Pope, a gentlewoman ever, to the 
Teige of ongentijity, with Cburdiill's compli- 
ment styi burnishing upon her gay honeycomb 
lips. There are the two Banniaters, and Sedg- 
irick, and Kelly, and Dignnm, (Diggy,) and the 
by-gone featurea of Mrs. Ward, matchlesa in 
Lady Lovemle; and the collective majesty of 
the whole Keroble family, and (Shakspeare's wo- 
man,) Dora Jordan ; and, by her, tipe .ifilies, 
who, in former and in latter days have duefly be- 
guiled UB of our griefs ; whose portraits vre shall 
striveto iecall,for the sympathy of those who may 
not have had the bene^ of viewing the matchless 
Hi|digate i?ollMjtion. 

MB. SUBTT. 

for a ''dip-shod muse," to celebrate in noo^ 
hers, loose and shambling as himsell^ the merits 
and the person of Mc Ridiard Suett, comedian 1 

Richard, or rather Dicky Suett— for so in his 
lifetime he was best pleased to be called, and time 
hath ratified the appellation— lieth boriBd on the 
north side of the cemetiy of Hdy Paul, to whose 
service his nonage and tender years were set apart 
and dedicated. There are who do yet remember 
him at that period — his pipe clear and harmoni- 
ous. He would often speak of his chorister days, 
vrhen he was " Cherub Dicky." 

What clipped his wing^ or made it expedient 
that he should exchange the holy for the protoe 
state ; whether he had lost his good voice, (his 
best recommendation to that office,) like Sir John, 
" with hallooing and singing of anthems ;" or 
whether he was adjudged to lack something, even 
in those eariy years, of the gmvity indispensable 
to an oocnpation which professeth to ^ commeree 
with the skies "—I could never rightly learn ; 
but we find him, after the probation of a twelve- 
month or so^ reverting to a secular condition, and 
become one of OS. 

1 think he was not altogether of that tbnber, out 
of which cathedral seats and sounding boards ara 
hewed. But if a glad heart — kind and therefore 
glad— be any part of sanctity, then might the 
robe of Motley, with which he invested himself 
vrith so much humility after his deprivatkMi, and 
which he wore so long with so much bUmeleea 
satiafaetioo to himself and to the public, be ao* 
eepCed fora surplice— his white stole, and tdbe. 

The first fruits of his secuUunation was an ei^ 
gagament upon the boards of Old Drary, at which 
theatre he commenced, as I have been told, with 
adopting the manner of Parsons in old men's 
characters: At the period in vriiich most of as 
knew hhn, be was no more an imitator than ho 
was io any troe sense himself imitable. 
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H«waf tiMRebm Good-FeUow of the «tiige. 
He CAme in to trouble all tlmifi with a wdooaie 
perpleiitf , himaelf no whit troubled for the mat- 
ter. He was knoum, like Pock, bj his nof 
Ifa / fie / Ha / aooietinMO deepeoing to Jib / He / 
J7o / with an ineaatable aoceeaoa, dernrod per- 
hape remotely from bis aecleaiaatical education, 
foreign to hie prototype, of— O Zm ! Thousands 
of heaits yet lespond to the ohnoUiag OLmI o£ 
Dicky Suett, brought back (b their remembranee 
oy the foithfol transcript of his friend Mathews^ 
uimiery. The *< force of nature oouM no further 
go.** He droUed upon the stock of these two syl- 
lables richer than the cuckoa 

Care, that troubles all the wocM, was forgot- 
ten in bis oomposition. Had he had but two 
srains, (nay, half a grain,) of it, he oould never 
have suppoited hinuwlf upon those two spiders' 
itrings, which served him, (in the latter part of 
his unmixed existence,) as legs. A doubt or a 
scruple must have made him totter, a sigh have 
pufibd him down ; the weight of a frown had 
staggered him, a wrinkle made him lose his ba- 
lance. But on he went, scrambling upon those 
airy stilts of his, with Robin Oood-Feilow, 
^'through brake, thiou^ briar,* reckless of a 
•cratehed foce or a torn double . 

Shakspeare foresaw him, when he framed his 
foob and jesters. They have aU the true Suett 
8tamp» a loose gait, a slippery tongue, this last 
the ready midwife to a witbout-pain-deltvered 
|est ; in words light as air, venting truths deep as 
the centre; with idlest rhymies tagging coooeit 
when busiest, singing with Lear in the tempest, 
or Sir Toby at the buttery hatch. 

Jack Bannister, and he had the fortune to be 
more of personal fikvourites with the town than 
any actors before or after. The difierence, I take 
it, was this : — Jack was more btUnwl for his 
sweet, good-natured, moral, pretensioos. Dicky 
was more Hk^d for his sweet, good-oatured, no 
pretensions at alL Your whole conscience stB^ 
red with Bannister's performance of Walter in 
the Children in the Wood— how deariy beautiful 
it was I — but Dicky seemed like athing, as Shak* 
speare says of Love, too young to know what 
conscience is. He put us into Vesta's dajrs. Evil 
fled before him— not as from Jack, as from an 
antagonist— but because it coukl not touch him, 
any more than a cannon-ball a fly. He was de- 
livered from the barthai of that death; and, when 
death came himseK; net in metaphor, to fotch 
Didiy, it is reoorded of him by Robert Pklmer, 
^who kindly Watdied his exit, that he received the 
last steoke, neither varying his accustomed tran- 
^juillity, nor tune, with the simple exohunation, 
worthy to have been recorded in his epitaph— >0 

Ma. MVNOKK. 

Heft many nights ago we had eome home from 
•aeing tins extraordinary performer in CocUetof^ ; 



and when wo retired to our pillow, hk ' 
image still stuck by us, in a maimer as to ttveatn 
sleep. In vain we tried to divest o ur sel ves of it 
by conjuring up the most oppoeite sssoctstions. 
We resolved to be serious. We laised op the 
gravest to|ncs of life ; private misery, publie oa* 
lamity. All would not da 

T here the antic sate 
Mocking our ftat»* 

his queer visnomy— his bewildering fuifimw 
all the strange thmgs which he had raked tifi> 
ther— hie serpentine rod swaggjuig about im his 
pocket— Cleopatra's tear, and the rest of Iris v»> 
lies— CKeefe'e wild fruroe, and hit wilder com- 
mentary—till the passion of laug^iter, 13co pmf 
in excess, relieved itself by its own weight, ittvit- 
ing the sleep whidi in the first mstance it had 
driven away. 

But we were not to escape so eaeOy. No 
sooner did we ftdl into slundMve, than the aanee 
image, only more perplexinf^ asnfled us in the 
shape of dreams. Not one Munden, bat fire 
hundred, were dancing before us, like the Ihess 
which, whether you will or no^ oonie vrhen joa 
have been taking opium— «11 the strange comhina- 
tions, which this strangest of all strange noitris 
ever shot his pr(^>er countenance into, from &• 
day he came commissioiied to dry up the teats of 
the town for the loss of the now almost fefy tts D 
Edwin. O for the power of the pencil to hav« 
fixed them when we awoke ! A season or tw<a 
since there was exhibited a Hogarth gettery. Wo 
do not see why there should not be a Mnndeo 
gallery. In richness and variety the latt« would 
not fall far short of the former. 

There is one foce of Fuley, one fooe of Kb]|^ 
one face, (but what a one it is !) of Liston ; bat 
Munden has none that you can properly pin dowo, 
and call Ms. When yon think he has exha—tod 
his battery of looka m unaoooimtablo wnifaii 
with your gravity, suddenly be sprouts cot «■ mk* 
tirely new set of features, like Hydra. He m not 
one, but legion. Not so much a comedian, as n 
oempany. If hie name oould be multiplied fifes 
his countenance, it might fill a play^MlL He^ said 
he alone, literally miiu$ /mch : epplisd to any 
other person, the phrase is a mere figure^ deaotiag 
certain modifications of the human co u ntsn naea 
Out of some invisible wardrobe ho dips for fooee^ 
ae his friend Suett used for wige, and fotcfaes thsoi 
out as easily. We should ndt be s ni p iis ed to son 
him some day put out the head of a rhrcr howsi 
or come forth a pewit, or lapwrag^ sobm ftithw 
«d metamorphosis. 

We have seen this gifted aetor m Sir Chriol*. 
pber Curry— in Old Domton— difluss a |^w«f 
sentiseent which has made the pulse of a crosvdsd 
theatre beat like that of one man { when ho has 
come in aid of the pulpit, doing good to the BHitl 
heart of a people. We bavo seen some fhiaC m^ 
proaohes to this sort of exBellen c e in other pi nyets i 
But in what has been truly 
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"fldblnie of ftfce,** Manden ftands oat «• angle 
•ndonacoompanied as Hogarth. Hogiuth, stimogp 
to teQ, bad no foOowen. The school of Munden 
began, and mnet end, wHh himseUl 

Can any man woiufcr, like him? can any man 
tecg-Jkeete, likehim? ct figfU mth ku owmfmicw 
--seaaa— «s he does m that atrtngely-negfected 
thin^ the Cobler of Preaton-*where tie altema- 
tione from tho Cobler to the Magnifico, and from 
the Magnifioo to the Cobler, keep the bram of 
tiie spectator in ae wild a ferment, as if aome Ara- 
bian Ni^ were being acted b^ore him, or ae if 
Thalaba were no tale ! Who like him can throw, 
or ever attempted to throw, a anpematuial interest 
orer the commonest daily-life objects 7 A table, 
or a joint stool, in his conception, rises into a dig- 
nity eqairalent to Cassiopeia's chair. It is invest- 
ed with constdlatory importance. You could not 
apeak of it with more deference, if it were mounted 
into the firmament A beggar in the hands of 
BUchael Angelo, says Fuseli, rose the Patriarch of 
Poverty. So the gusto of Munden antiquates 
and ennobles what it touches. His pots and his 
ladles are as grand and primal as the seething* 
pots and books seen in old prophetic vision. A 
tnb of butter, contemplated by him, amounts to t 
^atonic idea. He understands a leg of mutton in 
its quiddity. He stands wonderin|^ amid the 
eonuDon-place materials of life, like piiuMSval 
man, with the sun and stan about him. 



THB OBIfTLX GIANTESS. 

Tbs widow Blacket, of Qzfoffd, is the largest 
ismalo I ever had the pleasure of beholding 
lliere may be her parallel upon the earth, but 
•vdy I never saw it I take her to be lineally 
dsaeeoded fiom the maid's aunt of Brainford, who 
eaosed Master Ford such uneasiness. She hath 
AlJaatean shouldere; and, as she stoopeth in her 
0Ht— ^with as few offences to answer for in her 
ovn particular as any of Eve's dau|^ters — her 
back seems broad enough to bear the blame of all 
iSm peccadillos that have been committed since 
Aftun. She giideth her waist--or what she is 
plenned to esteem as such— nearly up to her shoul- 
den^ from beneath which, that huge dorsal ex- 
paoa^in mountainous declivity, emergeth. Re- 
spect for her alone preventeth the idle boys, who 
»Bow her about in shoals, whenever she cometh 
4bcoaii, horn getting up and riding. — ^But her pre- 
■eoce infallibly commands a reverence. She is 
indeed, as the Americans would express it, some- 
tiwig awf uL Her person is a burUien to hersell^ 
BO lesa than to the gnxmd which bean her. To 
\»ta mighty b<me, she hath a pinguitude withal, 
which makes the depth of winter to her the most 
deairable season. Her distress in the wanner sol- 
stioe im pitiable. Daring the months of July and 
An^t^, ebe usually renteth % cool cellar, where 



ices are kept, whereinto she desceodeth when Si^ 
rius rageth. She dates from a hot Thursday- 
some twenty-five yean ago. Her apartment in 
summer is pervious to the four winds. Two door% 
in north and south direction, and two window% 
fiponting the rising and the setting sun, never clo»> 
ed, finom every cardinal point, catch the contribi^ 
tory breexes. She loves to enjoy vrhat ahe calls 
a quadruple dreught That must be a shrewd 
sephyr, that can escape hec I owe a painful fkc^ 
ache, which oppresses me at this moment, to $. 
cold caught, sitting by her, one day in last July,«t 
this receipt of coolness. Her fan, in ordinary r^ 
sembleth a banner spread, which ahie keepeth con- 
tinually on the alert to detect the least breeze. She 
possesseth an active and gadding mind, totally ia- 
commensurete with her person. No one delightr 
eth more than herself in country exercises and 
pastimes. I have passed many an agreeable holy* 
day with her in her favourite park at Woodstock- 
She performs her part in these delightful ambulsi- 
tory excursions by the aid of a portable garden 
chair. She setteth out with you at a fair foot gaU 
lop, which she keepeth up till you are both well 
breathed, and then she reposeth for a few seconds 
Then she is up sgain for a hundred paces or so» 
and again resteth — her movement, on these 
sprightly occasions, being something between 
walking and flying. Her great weight seemeth 
to propel her forward, ostncb>fashion. In this kind 
of relieved marching I have treversed with her 
many scores of acres on those well-wooded and 
well-watered domains. Her delist at Oxford is 
in the public walks and gardens, where, when the 
weather is not too oppressive, she passeth much ot 
her valuable time. There is a bench at Maudlin, or 
rather, situated between the frontien of that and 
*******B college— some litigation, latterly, about 
repairs, has vested the property of it finally in 
**'^**'*^*s — where at the hour of noon she is ordi* 
narily to be found sitting — so she calls it by oour^ 
tesy — but in fact, preesing ^nd breaking of it down 
with her enormous settlement ; as both those foun- 
dations, who, however, are good natured enough 
to wink at it, have found, I believe, to their cost 
Here she taketh the fresh air, principally at vaca- 
tion times, when the walks are freest from mter- 
ruption of the younger fry of students. Here she 
passeth her idle houn, not idly, but generally ao> 
oompanied with a book— blest if she can but inter- 
cept some resident Fellow, (as usually there ar» 
some of that brood left behind at these periods ;) 
or stmy Master of Arts, (to most of whom she is 
better known than their dinner bell ;) with whom 
she may confer upon any curious topic of litereturew 
I have seen these shy gownsmen, who tnily eet 
but a very sli^t value upon female conversatkxi, 
cast a hawk's eye upon her from the length oi 
Maudlin grove, and warily glide ofi* into another 
walk — true monks as they are, and ungently neg- 
lecting the delicacies of her polished converse, for 
their own pervcne and uncommunicating soliton 
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I ! Witbm doon ber principal dhremon 'm 
, vocal and inttnmiental, m both which the 
it no mean professor. Her voice is wonderfnny 
fine ; hot till I got used to it, I confess it staggered 
me. It is for an the worid like that of a piping 
bulfinoh; while from her size and stature yon 
would expect notes to drown the deep organ. The 
shake, which nMMt fine singers reserve for the dose 
or cadence, by some unaccountable flexibility, or 
tremulousness of pipe, she carrieth quite through 
Ihe composition ; so that her time, to a common 
air or ballad, keeps double motion, like the earth 
— running the primary circuit of the tune, and still 
revolving upon its own axis. The effect, as I said 
before, when you are used to it, is as agreeable as 
it is altogether new and surprising. The spacious 
apartment of her outward frame lodgeth a soul in 
all respects disproportionate. Of more than mor- 
tal make, she evinceth withal a trembling sensi- 
bility, a yielding infirmity of purpose, a quick sus- 
ceptibility to reproach, and all tho train of diffident 
and blushing virtues, which for their habitation 
usually seek out a feeble frame, an attenuated and 
meagre constitution. With more than man's bulk, 
her humours and occupations are eminently femi* 
nme. She sighs — being six foot high. She lan- 
guisheth — being two f^t wide. She worketh 
slender sprigs upon the delicate muslin — ^her fin- 
gers bemg capable of moulding a Colossus. She 
'Hppeth her wine out of her glass daintily — her 
capacity being that of a tun of Heidelburg. She 
goeth mincingly with those feet d* hers — ^whoee 
solidity need not fear the black ox's pressure. Soft- 
est, and largest of thy sex, adieu! by what parting 
attribute may I salute thee — last and best of the 
Titanesses— ^Ogress, fed with milk instead of 
Uood— not lea^, or least handsome, among Ox- 
lbrd*s stately structures — Oxford, who, in its dead- 
est time of vacatiouj can never properiy be said to 
be empty, having thee to fill it 



▲ CHAKACTBH OF 

THB LATE SUA. 

BT A nUBND. 

Tm gentieman, who for some months past bad 
been in a declining way, hath at length paid his 
final tribute to nature. He just lived long enough, 
(it was what he wished,) to see his papers collect- 
ed into a vohmie. The pages of the London 
MAOAzmc will henceforth know him no more. 

Exactly at twelve last night his queer spirit de- 
parted, and the bdls of Saint Bride's rang him out 
with the oUI year. The mournful vibrations were 
caught in the dining room of his friends T. and 
H. ; and the company, assembled there to welcome 
in another First of January, checked their carou- 
•ris in mid-miilfa, and were silent Janus wept 



The gentle P r, in a whisper, ngnified hie ■»- 

tention of devoting an Elegy ; and Allan C > 

nobly forgetful of his countrymen's wnmgs, mw ed 
a memmr to hu manes full and friendly as a Tal* 
ofLyddalcross. 

To say truth, it is time he were gone. The fan* 
mour of the thing, if there was ever much in i^ 
was pretty well exhausted ; and a two yeex^ and 
a half existence has been a tolerable duration ftr 
a phantom. 

I am now at liberty to confess, that mndi whid 
I have heard objected to my late friend's writing 
was wdl-founded. Crude they are, I grant yo»— 
a sort of unlicked, incondite things — vfllanooaly 
pranked in an affected array of antique modes and 
phrases. They hadnot been &if, if they had been 
other than such ; and better it is, that a wittw 
should be natural in a sdf-pleasing quaintnesi^ 
than to aflect a naturalness, (so called,) that aboold 
be strange to hiiiL Egotistical they have been 
ponounced by some who did not know, that what 
he tells us, as of himself) was often trae^ only, 
(historically,) of another ; as in his Fourth Eesaj, 
(to save many instances,) — ^where under tfae 
first person, (his favourite figure,) he shadows 
forth the foriom estate of a country-boy placed at 
a London school, far from his friends and eon- 
nections — in direct opposition to his own eaiij 
history. — ^If it be egotism to imply and twine with 
bis own identity the griefs and afiections of another 
— making himself many, or reducing many unto 
himself— then is the skilful novelist, who all along 
brings in his hero, or heroine, speaking of them- 
selves, the greatest egotist of all ; who yet has 
never, therefore, been accused of tlMt narrowneas. 
And how shall the intenser dramatist escape betng 
faulty, who doubtless, under cover of passion ot- 
tered by another, oftentimes gives blamdess vent 
to his most inward feelings, and expresses his own 
stoiy modestly 7 

My late friend was in many reapects a amgidar 
character. Those who did not like him, hated 
him ; and some, who once liked him, aflerwaide 
became his bitterest haters. The truth is, he 
gave himself too little concera what be uttoed^ 
and in whose presence. He observed neither 
time nor place, and would e'en out with wbaC 
came uppermost With the severe rdigionist he 
would pass for a free-thinker ; while the other fac- 
tion set him down for a bigot, or persuaded them- 
selves that he belied bis sentiments. Few nnder^ 
stood him ; and I am not certain ^t at all timee 
he quite understood himselC He too much affisctcd 
that dangerous figure— irony. He sowed doubtful 
speeches, and reaped plain, unequivocal hatred.— 
He would interrupt the gravest discussion with 
some light jest; and yet, perhaps, not quite irrde^ 
vant in ears that could understand it Your long 
and much talkers hated him. The informal habit 
of his mind, joined to an inveterate impediment 
of speech, forbade him to be an orator ; and he 
seemed determined that no one else ^uld pla\y 
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Aat put whm bo was preMnt He waa pHU 
tad oidiiMuy in his peraon and appearance. I 
hanre aeea him Bometiaiea in what is called good 
oempaDy, but where he has been a stianger, sit 
ailanty and be suspected for an odd fellow ; till 
some unlucky occasion provoking it, he would 
stutter oQt some senseless pun, (not altogether 
soooeloos perhaps, if rightly taken,) which has 
sta mp ed his chaiacter for the erenin^ It was hit 
or miss with him ; but nine times out of ten, he 
cooliiTod by this derice to send away a whole com- 
pany of his enemies. His conceptions rose kind- 
fier than his utterance, and his happiest improinptui 
had the appeaianoeof efibrt. He has been accused 
of trying to be witty, when in truth he was but 
struggling to give his poor thoughts srticulation. 
Ho chose his companions for some individuality 
of oharacter which they manifested. Hence, not 
HMny persons of science, and few professed /t/6ra({, 
wcio of his councils. They were, for the most 
part, persons of an uncertain fiurtune ; and as to 
SQcli people commonly nothmg is more obnoxious 
than a gentleman of settled, (though moderate,) 
iiMonie^ he passed with most of them for a great 
miter. To my knowledge this was a mistake. 
His jafnasdw, to confess a truth, were in the 
woMb qre a lagg^ regunent He found them 
floating OQ die so&oe of sodety ; and the colour, 
or something dsc^ in the weed pleased him. The 
bniTS stock to hmh— but they were good and loving 
boiTS for all that He never greatly cared for the 
society of what are called good people. If any of 
these were sca n dalised, (and oBbnces were sure 
to arise,) he could not hdp it When he has been 
remoostrated with for not making more conces- 
sioos to the fselingp of good people, he would re- 
tort bj asking what one point did diese good 
paopio ever concede to him? H6 was temperate 
in hb meals and diversions, but always kept a 
tittle on this side of abstemiousness. Only in the 
QM of the Indian weed he might be thought a lit- 
tle excessive. He took it, he would say, as a 
•ohent of speech. Bifarry — as the friendly vapour 
ascended, bow his prattle would curl up some- 
timeB with it ! the ligaments, which tongue-tied 
Ibb, were loosened, and the stammerer proceeded 
atfalist! 

I do not know whether I ought to bemoan or 
isjoioethatmyold friend is departed. His jests 
were begiming to grow obsolete, and his stories 
to be found out. He felt the approaches of age ; 
and wlule lie pretended to ding to life, you saw 
how slender were the ties left to bind him. Dia- 
eonrsing with him latterly on this subject, he ex- 
pressed himself with a pettishoees, which I thought 
OQwoithy of him. In our walks about his subur- 
ban retreat, (as he called it,) at Shacklewell, some 
children belonging to a school of industry had 
met us, and bowed and curtMyed, as he thought, 
m an especial manner to Mm. ** They take me 
lor a visiting governor,** he muttered earnestly. 
He had a hwxor, which he catxied to a foible, of 



lodung like any thing important and paiooUal* 
He thought that he approached nearer to that 
stamp daily. He had a general aversion fioai 
being treated like a grave or respectable character, 
and kept a wary eye upon the advances of age 
that should so entitle him. He herded alwaysi 
while it was possible, with people younger than 
himself. He did not conform to the march of tims^ 
but was dragged along in the procession. His 
manners lagged behind his years. He was too 
much of the boy-man. The toga vMUm never sate 
eracefully on lus shoulders. The impressions of 
mfancy had burnt into him, and he resented the 
impertinence of manhood. These were weakness 
es ; but such as they were, they are a key to e]t> 
plicate some of his writings. 

He left little property behind him. Of conrso 
the little that is left, (chiefly m India bonds,) de> 
volves upon his cousin Bridget A few critical 
dissertations were found in his escrutoire, which 
have been banded over to the editor of this Magi^ 
zine, m which it is to be hoped they ^1 shortly 
appear, retaining his acctistomed signature. 

He has himsdf not obscurely hinted that his 
employment lay in a public office. The gentle- 
men in the Export department of the East India 
House will forgive me, if I acknowledge the rea- 
diness with which they assisted me in the retrieval 
of his few manuscripts. They pointed out in a 
most obliging manner the desk, at which he had 
been planted for forty years ; showed me pon- 
derous tomes of figures, in his own remarkably 
neat hand, which, more properly than his few 
printed tracts, might be called bis** Works.** They 
seemed affectionate to his memory, and univenaU 
ly commended his expertness in book-keeping. It 
seems he was the inventor of some ledger, which 
should combine the precision and certainty of the 
Italian double entry, (I think they called it,) with 
the brevity and fkcility of some newer German 
system — but I am not able to appreciate the worth 
of the discovery. I have oflen heard him express 
a warm regard for his assodates in office, and 
how fortunate he considered himself in having his 
lot thrown in amongst them. There is more 
sense, more discourse, mwe shrewdness, and even 
talent, among these clerks, (he would say,) than 
in twice the number of authors by profession that 
I have conversed with. He would brighten up 
sometimes upon the ''old days of the India 
House,** when he consorted with Woodrofie, and 
Wissett, and Peter Corbet, (a descendant and wor- 
thy represenUtive, bating the pomt of sanctity, ot 
old facetious bishop Corbet,) and Hoole who 
translated Tasso, and Bartlemy Brown whose fa- 
ther (Qod assoil bim therefore,) modemiied Wal- 
ton— -and sly warm-hearted M Jack Cole, (King 
Cole they called bim in those dajrs,) and Campe, 
and Fombelle— and a world of choice spirits, 
more that I can remember to name, who associat- 
ed in those days with Jack Burrell, (the 6011 vmmhiI 
of the Sooth Sea House,) and little Eyton, (said 
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to be ft/«e skniU of Pope— he was & miniature of 
A gentlemaiii) that waa caahier under him, and 
Dan Yoight of the Custom House that left the 
ikmous library. 

Well, EKa is gone—for aught I know, to be 
reunited with them — and these poor traces of his 
pen are all we have to show for it How little but* 
▼ives of the wordiest authors ! Of all they stid 



or ^ in (heir Kfethne, a few ^tteimg wor& oo)j ! 
His ^psays found some &Tonren, as they appear- 
ed separately; they shuffled their way in the 
crowd smgjiy ; how they will reod^ now tb^ aie 
brought togetiier, is a question for Ute publidierB, 
who hare thus ventured to draw out into one 
piece his <' wea?ed-np foUies.** 

Pril-Elu. 
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AaiSTOTLB and Bacon, the graatest phfloao- 
plwt of the andent and modern worid, agree in 
npnfentinc poetry as being of a more excellent 
aatnxe than history. Agreeably to the predomi- 
Btnoa of mere onderstanding in Aristotle's mind, 
he allegei as his caose of preference that poetry 
repuds geoeral truth, or conformity to uniTersal 
mture; whfle histoiy is conversant only with a 
confined aod accidental tmth, dependent on time, 
place, and cbcumatance. Tlie ground assigned 
by &ooa im such as naturally issued from that 
fbaioo of imagination with reason, which consti* 
totfls his philosophical genius. Poetiy is ranked 
nan hi^y by him, because the poet presents us 
with a para excellence and an unmmgled gran- 
dear, not to be &und in the coarse realities of life 
or of Ustory ; but which the mmd of man, al- 
thoogli not destined to reach, is framed to contem- 
plate with ddi^ 

The general dKfierence between biography and 
liiitory is obvious. There have been many men 
meveiy age whose lives are fiill of interest and 
BMtnietioii, but who, having never taken a part in 
public aAiia, are altogether excluded from the 
profinoe of the historian. There have been also, 
piebably, equal numbers who have influenced the 
fatone of nations in peace or in war, of the pecu- 
Guities of whose character we have no informa- 
tioo ; and who, for the purposes of the biographer, 
nay be said to have no private life. 

These are extreme cases. But there are other 
BMB, whose manners and acts are equally well 
known, whose indifidual lives are deeply interest- 
m^ whose characteristic qualities are peculiarly 
•trikitt^ who have taken an important share in 
cfentsoooaeeted with the most extraordinary re- 
vohilism of boman aAirs, and whose biography 
booomss BMie difficult from that combination and 
Btenrnxtore of private with public occurrences, 
which render it instructive and interesting. The 
variety and splendour of the Uves of such men 
tender it oftso ^fficult to distinguish the portion 



of them which ought to be admitted into history, 
from that which should be reserved for biography. 
Qenerally speakings these two parts are so distinct 
and unlike, that they cannot be confounded with> 
out much injury to both ;-- either when the bio- 
grapher hides the portrait of the individual by a- 
crowded and confined picture of events, or when 
the historian allows unconnected narratives of the 
lives of men to break the thread of histoiy. The 
historian contemplates only the surfiice of human 
nature, adorned and disguised when the actora 
perform brilliant parts before a great audience, in 
the midst of so many daizling circumstances, that 
it is hard to estimate their mtrinsic worth ; and 
impossible, in a historical relation, to exhibit the 
secret springs of their conduct The biographer 
endeavours to follow the hero and the statesman, 
from the field, the council, or the senate, to his 
private dwelling, where, in the midst of domestic 
ease, or of social pleasure, he throws aside the 
robe and the mask, becomes again a man instead 
of an actor, and, in spite of himself often betrays 
those frailties and singularities whidi are visible in 
the countenance and voice, the gesture and man- 
ner, of every man when he is not acting a part 
It is particulariy difficult to observe the distinctbn 
in the case of sir Thomas More, because he was 
so perfectly natural a man that he carried his amia- 
ble peculiarities into the gravest deliberations of 
state and the most solemn acts of law. Perhaps 
nothing more cau be univers&Dy laid down, than 
that the biographer never ought to introduce 
public events, except as far as they are absolutely 
neoessary to the illustration of character, and that 
the historian should rarely digress into biographical 
particulars, except as frur as they contribute to the 
cleamess of his narrative of political occurrences. 

Sir Thomas More was bom in lifilk Street, in ' 
the city of London, in the year 1490, three yeara 
before the death of Edward IV. His bmily was 
respectable, — ^no mean advantage at that time. 
EUs father, sir John More, who was bom about 

1»7 
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1440^ wu entitled by bie deecent to tae an amo- 
ml bearing — a pririlege guarded atrictlj and 
jealoualj as the badge of thoee who then began to 
be called gentry, wlw, thoogb separated from the 
lords of parliament by political rights, yet formed 
with them in the order of society one body, corre* 
sponding to those called noble in the other eonn- 
tries of Europe. Though the political power of 
the barons was on the wane, the social position of 
the united body of nobility and gentry retained its 
dignity.* Sir John More was one of the justices 
of the court of King's Bench to the end of his 
long life ; and, according to his son's account, well 
peribrmed the peaceable duties of civil Ufe, being 
genUe in his deportment, blameless, medi and 
merciful, an equitable judge, and an uprigbt man^f 

Sir Thomas More received the first rudiments of 
his education at St Anthony's school, in Thread- 
needle Street, under NichoUs Hart ; for the day- 
break of letters was now so bright, that the repu^^ 
tatioo of schools was carefully noted, and school- 
masters began to be held in some part of the esti- 
mation wkuch they merit Here, however, his 
studies were confined to Latin ; the cultivation of 
Qreek, which contains the sources and models of 
Roman Literature, being yet far from having sunk 
to the level of the best among the schools. It 
was the custom of that age that young gentlemen 
should pass part of their boyhood in the house and 
service of their superiors, where they might profit 
by listening to the conversation of men of experi- 
ence, and gradually acquire the manners of the 
world. It was not deemed derogatoiy firom youths 
of rank ; it was mther thought a beneficial exp^ 
dient for inuring them to stem discipline and impli- 
cit obedience, that they should be trained, during 
this noviciate, in humble and even menial offices. 
A young gentleman thoo^t himself no more low- 
ered by serving as a page in the fomily of a great 
peer or prelate, than a Courtenay or a Howard 
considered it as a degradation tobe the huntsman 
or the cupbearer of a Tudor. 

More was fortunate in the character of his mas- 
ter. When his school studies were thought to be 
finished, about his fifteenth year, he was ^aced in 
the house of cardinal Morton, archbishop of Can- 
terbury. This prelate, who was bom in 1410, 
was originally an eminent civilian, canonist, and 
a practiser of note in the ecclesiastical courts. 
He was a L a nc as t rian, and the fidelity with which 

* " In sir T. More's epitaph, he describes himself 
as * bom of no noble fajnil^Tf but of an hooeit stock,' 
(or, in the words of the original, familift non celebn, 
sod bonestA natus,) a true transUtion, at we here take 
nohUiiy and noblt ; for none under a baron, except he 
bo of the priry cotmcil, doth cfaaUenge it; and in this 
seme he memnt it ; but at the Latin word nobitii u 
taken in other countries for gentrie, it was otherwise. 
Sir John More bare anas from his birth ; and though 
we eaaaot tell who were his ancestors, they must 
needs be gentlemen." — Life of T, More^ by T, More^ 
fd» great grandeon, pp. S, 4. 

t *' Homo cirilis, inoocens, mitis, integer.**— fiftr 
Thomm MoreU Epitaph, 
1S8 



be adhered to Heniy VL, till that imfoffifflats 
prince's death, recommended him to the coofidonce 
and patronage of £dward IV. He negotiated 
the marriage with the princes Elixabeth, which lo- 
condled (with whatever confusion of titles) tbs 
pretensions of Yoik and Lancaster, and raised 
Henry Tudor to the throne. By tfaeae servioci^ 
and by his long ezperienoe in afiira, he oootiotied 
to be prime minister till his death, which happened 
m 1600, at the advanced age oT ninety.* EYeoat 
the time of More's entry into his household, the 
old cardinal, though than fourscore and five jean, 
was pleased with the extraordinary promise of the 
sharp and lively boy; as aged persons souMtiaies, 
as it were^ catch a ^impse cif the pleasure of 
youth, by entering for a moment into its feel- 
ings. Bdore broke mto the rude dramas peribrm- 
ed at the cardinal's Christmas festivities, to which 
he was too yotmg to be invited, and often inrented 
at the moment speeches for himself " which made 
the lookers-on more sport than all the players be- 
side.** The cardinal, much delighting in his wit 
and towardness, would often say c^ \hn unto the 
nobles that divers times dined with him, — ^ Tins 
child here waiting at the table, whosoever shall fire 
to see it, will prove a marvellous man.''t More, 
in his historical work, commemorates this earl/ 
friend, not without a sidelong gjance at the acts 
of a courtier. **He was a man of great natural 
wit, very well learned, honourable in beharioar, 
lacking in no wise to win favour."} In ** Utopia" 
he praises the cardinal more lavishly, and with oo 
restraint from the severe justice of history. In 
Morton's house he was probably known to ColeC, 
dean of St Paul's, the founder of St PauTs 
school, and one of the most eminent restorers of 
ancient literature in En^and ; who was wont to 
say, that <' there was but one wit in England, and 
that was young Thomas More.'^f 

More went to Oxford in 1497, where he appears 
to have had apartments in St Mary's Hall, but 
to have carried on his studies at Canterbury col- 
lege||, where Wolsey afrerwards reared the mag- 
nifioent edifice of Christchurch. At that univer- 
sity he founded a sort of civil war, waged between 
the partisans of Greek literature, who were then 
innovators in education, suspected of heresy, if 
not of infidelity, on the one hand; and on the 
other side the larger body, comprehending the 
aged, the powerful and the celebrated, who were 
content to be no wiser than their forefathers. 
The younger followers of the latter faction afiect- 
ed the ridiculous denomination of Trojans, and 
assimied the names of Priam, Hector, Paris, and 

^Dod's Church History, i. 141. The Roman 

^Catholics, now restored to their jost rank in eoeiety, 

have no longer an excuse for not coBtintnag this use(«l 

work.~C?odietn*s Catalogue of Biihope, 161. t77. 

edit. 1615. 

t Singer's Roper, 4. 

I More, HiAt. Rich. III. 

6 More's Life of More, p. S6. 

II Wood's Ath. Oxoo. Heame's Roper. 
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JSoMf, to denote their hostility to the Gfeeka. 
Tbe poerile pedantry of these coxcombs had the 
good efl^ct of awakening the zeal of More for fais 
Greoan masters, and of inducing him to with- 
stand the barbarism which would ezclade the 
noblest productions of the human mind from the 
educatioa of English youth. He expostulated 
with the uniTersity in a letter addressed to ttie 
whole body, reproaching them with the better ex- 
ample of Cambridge, where the gates were thrown 
open to the higher classics of Greece, as freely as 
to their Roman mutators.'*' The established cler- 
gy eren then, though Luther had not yet alarmed 
them, strangers as they were to the new learning, 
affertfid to contemn that of which they were igno- 
laot, and could not endure the prospect of arising 
generation moce learned than themselTes. Their 
whole education was Latin, and their instruction 
was limited to Roman and canon law, to theo- 
logy, and school philosophy. They dreaded the 
downfall of the authority of the vulgate firom the 
■tody of Gkeek and Hebrew. But the course of 
things was irresistible. Tlie scholastic system 
was now on the verge of general disregard, and 
the perusal of the greatest Roman writers turned 
all eyes towards the Qredan masters. Whatman 
of high capacity, and of ambition becoming his 
ftcolties, could read Cicero without a desire to 
comprehend Demosthenes and Plato? What 
youth desirous of excellence, but would rise &om 
the study of the Georgics and the ^neid, with a 
wish to be acquainted with Hesiod and Apolloni- 
ns, with Pindar, and above all with, Homer? 
These studies were then pursued, not with the 
doD languor and cold formality with which the 
iodoleot, incapable, incurious majority of boys 
obey the proscribed rules of an old establishment, 
bat with the enthusiastic admiration with which 
the superior few feel an earnest of their own higher 
powers, in the delight which arises in their minds 
at the contemplation of new beauty, and of ex- 
ceflence unimagined before. 

More found several of the restorers of Grecian 
liteiature at Oxford, who had been the scholars of 
tbe exiled Greeks in Italy : Grocyn, the first pro- 
cessor of Greek in the university ; Linacre, the 
aoeompliriied founder of the college of physicians ; 
■sd William Latimer, of whom we know Uttle 
more than what we collect from the general testi- 
mony borne by his most eminent contemporaries to 
hat learning and virtue. Grocyn, the first of the 
Eogliah restorers, was a late learner, being in the 
fixty-eighth year of his age when he went, in 1 488, 
to Italy, where the fountains o ancient learning 
were once more opened. After having studied 
under Politian, and learnt Greek from Chalcon- 
dyks, one of the lettered emigrants who educated 
the teachers of the western nations, he returned 
to Oxford, where he taught that language to More, 
to Linacre, and to Erasmus. Linacre followed 

* Se« this first Letter in the Appendix to the se- 
cond tohame of Jortin's Life of Erasmus. 
^OL. lu. — 5 



the example of Grocyn in visiting Italy, and pro 
fiting by the instructions of Cholcondylas. Colet 
spent four years in the same country, and in the like 
studies. William Latimer repaired at a mature 
age to Padua, in quest of that knowledge which 
was not to be acquired at home. He was after- 
wards chosen to be tutor to Reginald Pole, the 
king's cousin; and EIrasmus, by attributing to 
him ** maidenly modesty," leaves in one word an 
agreeable impression oi the character of a man 
chosen for his scholarship to be Linacre's col 
league in a projected trandation of Aristotle, and 
solicited by the latter for aid in his edition of the 
New Testament* 

More, at that university, became known to a 
man for more extraordinary than any of these 
scholars. Erasmus was invited to England by 
lord Mountjoy, who had been his pupil at Paris, 
and continued to be his friend during life. He re- 
sided at Oxford during a great part of 1497 ; and 
having returned to Paris in 1498, spent the former 
portion of the same year at the university of Ox- 
ford, where he again had an opportunity dt pouring 
his zeal for Greek study into the mind of More. 
Their friendship, thou^ formed at an age of con- 
siderable disparity, — EIrasmus being then thirty 
and More only seventeen, — lasted throughout the 
whole of their lives. Elrasmus had acquired only 
the rudiments of Greek at the age most suited to 
the acquisition of languages, and was now com- 
pleting his knowledge on that subject at a period 
of mature manhood, which he jestmgly compares 
with the age at which the dderCato commenced 
his Grecian studies.! Though Erasmus himself 
seems to have been mudi excited towards Greek 
learning by the example of the EngUsh scholars, 
yet the cultivation of classical hterature was then so 
small a part of the employment or amusement of 
fife, that William Latimer, one of the most emi- 
nent of these scholars, to whom Erasmus applied 
for aid in his edition of the Greek Testament, 
declared that he had not read a page of Greek or 
Latin for nine years,| that he had almost forgotten 
his ancient hterature, and that Greek books were 
scarcely procurable in England. Sir John More, 
inflexibly adhering to the old education, and 
dreading that the allurements of hterature might 
seduce his son from law, discouraged the pursuit 
of Greek, and at the same time reduced the al- 
lowance of Thomas to the level of the most firu- 
gal life ; a parsimony for which the son was af- 
terwards, though not then, thankful, as having 

* For Latimer, Dod. i. 219; For GtoctH; lb. t27, 
Colet and Linacre, all biographical compifaUons. 

t *' Delibavinras et oUm has literas sed summis 
duntaxat labris, at nuper paulo altius ingressi, vide- 
mus id quod sepe numero apud gravissimos auctores 
legimus. Latinam erwUtumem extra Ch<Bei»mum 
mancam esse et dimidiatam. Apud not enim riruU 
vix quklam sunt, et lacunula lutulenUe, apud illoa 
fontes purissimi et flumina auium vdventia.'*— 
Eraim. Epist. 76. Op. m. p. 63. Lug. Bat. 170S. 

IGuIiel, Latimer Epist. Etasmo. Erasm. Op. 
iii. p. 293. 
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tang^ him good bosbandiy, and presenred him 
fiom dissipation. 

At the university, or soon after leaving it, young 
More composed the greater part of his Elnglisn 
Terses ; which are not such as, from their intrinsic 
merit, in a more advanced state of our language 
and literature, would be deserving of particular 
attention. But as the poems of a contemporary of 
8kelton, they may merit more consideration. 
Our language was still neglected, or confined 
chiefly to the vulgar uses of life. Its force, its 
compass, and its capacity of harmony, were un- 
tried : for though Chaucer had shone brightly for 
a season, the century which ioUowed was dark 
and wintiy. No master genius had impregnated 
the nation with poetical sensibility. In these in- 
auspicious circumstances, the composition of 
poems, espedally if they manifest a sense of har- 
mony, and some adaptation of the sound to the 
■ubject, indicates a delight in poetry, and a prone- 
ness to that beautiful art, which in such an age is 
a more than ordinary token of a capacity for it 
The experience of all ages, however it may be 
accounted for, shows that the mind, when melted 
into tenderness, or exalted by the contemplation 
of grandeur, vents its feelings in language suited 
to a state of excitement, and delights in distin- 
guishing its diction from common speech by some 
species of measure and modulation, which com- 
bines the gratification of the ear with that of the 
fiuicy and the heart. The secret connection be- 
tween a poetical ear and a poetical soul is touched 
by the most sublime of poets, who consoled him- 
self in his blindness, by the remembrance of those 
who^ under the like calamity, 

— -« Feed on thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numberi. 

We may be excused for throwing a glance over 
the compositions of a writer, who is represented 
a century after his death, by Ben Johnson, as one 
rf the models of English literature. Mere's poem 
on the death of EUiuibeth, the wife of Henry VII., 
and his merry jest how a serjeant would play the 
frtar, may be considered as fair samples of his 
pensive and sportive vdn. The superiority of 
the latter shows his natural disposition to plea- 
santry. There is a sort of dancing mirth in the 
metre, which seems to warrant the observation 
above hazarded, that in a rude period the structure 
of verse may be regarded as some presumption of 
a genius for poetry. In a refined age, indeed, all 
the circumstances are difierent The frame of 
metrical composition is known to all the world. 
It may be taught by rule, and acquired mechani- 
cally. The greatest facility of versification may 
exist without a spark of genius. Even then, 
however, the secrets of the art of versification 
are chiefly revealed to a chosen few by their poeti- 
cal sensibility ; so that Bu£5cient remains of the ori- 
ginal tie still continue to attest the primitive union. 
It is remarkable, that the most poetical of his 
poems is written in Latin. It is a poem addressed 
130 



to a lady, vrith whom he had been in Love wbeo 
he was sixteen years old, and she firarteen; it 
turns chiefly on the pleasmg reflection that his 
afiectionate remembrance restored to her the beau- 
ty, of which twenty-five years seemed to others 
to have robbed her.*^ 

When More had completed his time at Oxford, 
he applied himself to the law, which was to bt 
the occupation of his life. He first studied at 
New Inn, and afterwards at Lincoln's Inn.t Tlie 
societies of lawyers having purchased some taa^ 
or noblemen's rcsidenooe, in X^ndon, were heaoe 
called inns of court It was not then a metaphor 
to call them an university: they had profeason 
of law ; they conferred the characters of barrister 
and Serjeant, analogous to the degrees of bache- 
lor, master, and doctor, bestowed by universities,* 
and every man, before he became a barristeK^ 
was subjected to examination, and obligsd to de- 
fend a thesis. More was appointed reader at 
Fumival's Inn, where be delivered lectures for 
three years. The En^h law had then grown 
into a science, formed by a process of generalja- 
tion &om usages and decisions, with less help 
from the Roman law than the jurisprudence of any 
other country, though not with that total indepen- 
dence of it which GngUsh lawyers in fbnner times 
considered as a subject of boast : it was rather 
formed as the law of Rome itself had been formed, 
than adopted from that noble system. When 
More be^ to lecture on English law, it was by 
no means in a disorderiy and neglected state. 
The ecclesiastical lawyers, whose arguments and 
determinations were its earliest materials, were 
well prepared, by the logic and philosophy of 
their masters the schoolmen, for those exact and 
even subtle distinctions which the precision of the 
rules of jurisprudence eminently required. In 
the reigns of the Lancastrian princes, Littleton 
had reduced the law to an dementary treatise, 
distinguished by a clear method and an elegant 
conciseness. Fortescue had at Uiat time com- 
pared the governments of England and France 
with the eye of a philosophical observer. Brooke 
and Fitzherbert hsid compiled digests of the law, 
which they called (it might be thou^t, from their 
size, ironically) Abridgments. The latter com- 
posed a treatise, still very curious, on writs ; that 
is, on those commands (formally from the king) 
which constitute essential parts of every legal 
proceeding. Other writings on jurisprudence oo- 
cupied the printing presses of London in theescr- 
liest staget of their existence. More delivered 

'*' " Gratulatur quod earn repererit mcolumem qaan& 
olim ferme puer amaverat."— Mbn Poemata. 

It does not seem reconcUeable with dates, that this 
lady could have been the younger sister of JaneCok. 
Vide infrk. 

t Inn was successively applied, like the French 
word hotel ^ first to the town mansion of a freat nan, 
and aflerwards to a house where all manJUBd were 
entertained for money. 

X Doctor and Student by St. Germain. DiwrsiU 
de$ Courten^ printed by Rastal in 1594. &c. Itc 
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teetimt mt St Lawrence's chmch in the Old Jew- 
rj, on Um wo^l of St Augustine, " De Ctriute 
Dei,** that is, on the divine government of the 
moral woiid ; which must seem to readers who 
look at ancient timee through modem habits, a 
very singular occupation for a young lawyer. But 
the dergy were the chief depositaries of know- 
ledge, and were the sole canonists and civilians, 
as thiey had once been the only lawyers.'*' Re- 
ligion, morals, and law, were then taught together 
without doe distinction between them, to the inju- 
ly and confusion of them alL To these lectures, 
we are told by the afiectionate biographer, *< there 
resorted doctor Grocyn, an excellent cunning 
man, and all the chief learned of the city of X^on- 
don-'t More, in his lectures, however, did not 
80 much discuss " the points of divinity as the 
precepts of moral philosophy and history, where- 
with these books are replenished.''^ They, per- 
haps, however, embittered his poleinical writings, 
and somwfaat soured that naturally sweet tem- 
per, which was so deeply felt by his companions, 
ttiat Erasmus scarcely ever concludes a letter to 
him without epithets more indicative of the most 
tender afiection than of the cabn feelings of 
fiieD<iahip.{ 

The tenderness of his nature comb'med with 
the instmctions and habits of his education to 
pfodispooe him to piety. As he lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of the great Carthusian monastery, 
called the Charterhouse, for some years, he mani- 
fested a predilection for monastic life, and is said 
to have practLsed some of those austerities and 
BelAinfli<^na which prevail among the gloomier 
tod more stem orders. A pure mind in that age 
often sought to extinguish some of the inferior 
impulaea of human nature, instead of employing 
them for their appointed purpose, — that of ani- 
Dtting the domestic afiections, and sweetening 
the most important duties of life.|| He soon 
learnt, by self-examination, his unfitness for the 
priesthood, and relinquished his project of taking 
orders. In w<vd8 which should have warned his 
chmch against the imposition of unnatural self- 
denial on vast multitudes and successive genera- 
tionsof men.ir 

The same afiectionate disposition which had 
driven him towards the visions, and, strange as 
it may seem, to the austerities of the monks, now 
sought a more natural channel *' He resorted to 
the boose of one maister Colt, a gentleman of 
t^s i cx , who had often invited him thither ; having 
three daughters, whose honest conversation and 
virtuous education provoked him there especially 

* Ntdhu eausuHeu* nisi dericus. 

t Roper, p. 5. Singer's editicMi. 

i Mote's Life of Sir T. More, p. 44. 

9 SiMiTissime More. Charissime More. Metli- 
tissiine More. 

I Founded in thee 

Relations dear and all the charities, &c. 

% " Maluit maritns esse castus nnam sacerdos 
imponts."— £ra»m. Ep, Utrie^ ah Hutton, «8 July, 
Opp. iii p. 475. 



to set his afiection. And albeit his mind i 
served him to the second daugl^er, for that be 
thought her the fairest and best favoured, yet 
when he considered that it would be both great 
grief, and some shame also, to the eldest, to see 
her younger sister preferred before her in marriage, 
he then of a certain pity framed his fancy toward 
her, and soon after married her, neverthemoie 
discontinuing his study of the law at Lincohi*8 
Inn."* His more remote descendant adds, that 
Mr. Colt ^profiered unto him the choice of 
any of his daughters ; and that More, out of a kind 
of compassion, settled his fancy on the eldesft 
Erasmus gives a turn to More's marriage with 
Jane Colt, which is too ingenious to be probable : 
^ He wedded a very young girl of respectable faini*> 
ly, but who had hitherto Uved in the country wish 
her parents and sistera ; and was so uneducated, 
that he could mould her to his own tastes and 
manners. He caused her to be instracted in let* 
ters; and she became a very skilful nrasiciaaf 
which peculiarly pleased him."! 

The plain matter of fact seems to have been, 
that in an age when marriage chiefly depended 
upon a bargain between parents, on which sons 
were little consulted, and daugfatera not at all. 
More, emerging at twenty-one ftom the tofl of ac- 
quiring Greek, and the voluntary self-torture of 
Carthusian mystics, was delighted at his firet en- 
try among pleasing young women, of whom tha 
least attractive might, in these circumstances, have 
touched him ; and that his slight preference for 
the second easily yielded to a good-natured reluc- 
tance to mortify the elder. Most young ladies in 
£ssex, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
probably required some tuition to appear in Lo n don 
among schc^ara and courtiers, who were at that 
momrat more mingled than it is now usual for 
them to be. It is impossible to ascertain the pro- 
cise shade of feeling which the biographers inteadU 
ed to denote by the words '* pity" and ** compas- 
sion," for the use of which they are charged with 
a want of gallantry or delicacy by modem wri- 
ters ; although neither of these terms, when the 
context is at the same time read, seems unhappily 
employed to signify the natural refinement, which 
shrinks from humbling the harmless selP«ompla« 
cency of an innocent giri. 

The marriage proved so happy, that notlung 
was to be regretted in it but the shortness of tho 
union, in consequence of the eariy death of Jane 
Colt, who left a son and three daughtera ; of whom 
Margaret, the eldest, inherited the features, the 
form, and the genius of her father, and requited 
his fond partiality by a daughterly love, which en- 
dured to the end. 

In no long time § after the death of Jane Colt^ 

* Roper, p. 6. Singer's edition, 
t More, p. 90. 
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Epist. ad Ulnc. ab Button, ut suprk. 
'* In a r ' " " 



few months," says Erasmus, in his letter 
to HuttoD : within two or three years, accordjnjr to 
his great grandson.—- ^fore's life ofMore^ p. 9% 
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he married Alice Middleton, a widow, eeren yean 
older than himself and neither handsome nor 
young ; rather for the care of his family, and the 
management of his bouse, than as a companioa and 
a friend. He treated her, and indeed most fe- 
males except his daughter Margaret, as better 
qualified to relish a jest, than to take a part in 
mf(^e serious conversation ; and in their presence 
gave an unbounded scope to his natural indina^ 
tion towards pleasantry. Be even indulged him- 
nelf in a Latin jingle on her want of youth and 
beauty, ^'nec beila nee puella." * ** She was of 
^ood years, of no good favour or complexion, not 
very rich, and by disposition near and woridly. It 
was repeated that he wooed her for a friend of his ; 
%ut she answering that he might speed if he spoke 
4br himself, he married her with the consent of bis 
6iend, yielding to her that which perhaps he never 
would have done of his own accord. Indeed, her 
iivour could not have bewitched, or scarce moved, 
any man to love her ; but yet she proved a kind and 
•aref ul mother-in-law to his children." Erasmus, 
who waa-often an inmate in the family, speaks of 
%et as ** a keen and watchful manager, with whom 
More lived on terms of as much respect and 
kindness as if she had been fair and young." 
Such is the happy power of a loving disposition, 
which overflows on companions, thou^ their at- 
tractions or deserts should be slender. " No hus- 
band," continues Erasmus, ** ever gained so much 
obedience from a wife by authority and severity, 
aa More won by gentleness and pleasantry. 
Though verging on old age, and not of a yielding 
temper, he prevailed on her to take lessons on the 
lute, the dthara, the viol, the monochord, and the 
flute, which ahe daily practised to him. With 
the same gentleness he ruled his whole family, so 
that it was without broils or quarrels. He com- 
posed all difiereoces, and never parted with any 
one on terms of unkindness. The house was 
fiUed to the peculiar felicity that those who dwelt 
in it were always raised to a higher fortune ; and 
that no spot ever fell on the good name of its hap- 
py inhabitants." The course of Mere's domestic 
1^ is minutdy described by eye-witnesses. '* His 
eustom was daily (besides his private prayers 
with his children) to say the seven psalms, the 
litany, and the suflrages following ; so was his 
guise with his wife, children, and household, 
nightly before he went to bed, to go to his chapel, 
and there on his knees ordinarily to say certain 
psalms and collects with them."! " With him 
says Erasmus, "you might imagine yourself in 
the academy of Plato. But I should do injustice 
to his house by comparing it to the academy of 
Plato, where numbers, and geometrical figures, 
and sometimes moral virtues, were the subjects 
of discussion ; it would be more just to call it a 
school and exercise of the Christian religion. AU 
its inhabitants, male or female, applied their lei- 

* Erasoi. Epiat. ad Hutt. 
t Roper, p. z5. Singer's edition. 
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sure to liberal studies and profitable reading al» 
though piety was their first care. No wrangiiag, 
no angry word, was heard in it ; noonewasicfle; 
every one did his duty with alacrity, and not with- 
out a temperate cheerfulness."* Erasmus had aot 
the sensibiUty of his friend : he was more prone to 
smile than to si^ at the concerns of men ; but he 
was touched by the remembrance of these dome»- 
tic solemnities in the household of his frienda. He 
manifests an agreeable emotion at the reeoUeo- 
tion of these scenes in daily life, winch tended to 
hallow the natural authority of permits ; to bes- 
tow a sort of dignity on humble occupatioiis ; to 
raise menial offices to the rank of virtues ; to 
spread peace and cultivate kindness among those 
who had shared, and were soon again to share^ 
the same modest rites, m gently breathing aroimd 
them a spirit of meek equality, which rather hum* 
bled the pride of the great than disquieted the 

r' fits of the lowly. More himself justly speaks 
the houriy interchange of the smaller acts ol' 
kindness which flow from the dttrities of domes- 
tic life, as havuig a claim on his thne as strong as 
the occupations which seemed to others so much 
more serious and important ^ While," says he^ 
**in pleading, in hearing, in deciding causes or 
composing diflerences, in waiting on some men 
about business, and on others out of respect, the 
greatest part of the day is spent on other men^ 
affairs, the remainder of it must be given to my 
family at home ; so that I can reserve no part df 
it to myself, that is, to study. I must talk with my 
wife, and chat with my children, and I have some- 
what to say to my servants ,* for all these things 
I reckon as a part of my business, except a man 
will resolve to be a stranger at home ; and with 
whomsoever either nature, chance, or choice, has 
engaged a man in any commerce, he must en- 
deavour to make himself as acceptable to those 
about him as he can."t 

His occupations now necessarily employed a 
large portion of his time. His professional prac- 
tice became so considerable, that about the acces- 
sion, of Henry VIII., in 1509, with his legal 
oflice in the city of XA>ndon, it produced 400L a 
year, probably equivalent to an annual income of 
5000/. in the present day. Though it be not easy 
to determine the exact period of the occurrences of 
his life, from his establishment in Londoli to his 
acceptance of political office, the beginning of 
Henry VIII.'s reign may be considered as the 
time of his highest eminence at the bar. About 
this time a ship belonging to the pope, or claimed 
by his holiness on behalf of some of his subjects, 
happened to come to Southampton, where she 
was seized as a forfeiture to the king ; probably 
as what is called a droit of the crown, or a droit 
qf the admiralty, though in what circumstances or 
on what grounds we know not The papal 

♦ Erasm. Epist. 426. 0pp. vk 1810. 
t Dedication of Utopia to Peter Giles, Burnet's 
translation, 1684. 
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mmistar nwde miit to the king that the case might 
be argued for the pope hy learned counsel in a 
public place, and in presence of the minister him- 
self, who was a distinguished civiUan. None was 
fbond so well qoaUfied to be of counsel for the 
ambassador as More, who could report in Latin 
to that minister all the reasonings of the counsel 
on both odes. More accordingly stated all their 
argumeats to his client, and argued so learnedly 
on the pope's ade, that be succeeded in obtaining 
aa order for the restitution of the vessel detained ; 
and appears by his probity and ability to have 
nacbed the summit of his forensic reputation.* 
There was no case of consequence in controversy 
before any court of law, in which he was not of 
counsel for one of the parties. 

It has been already intimated, that about the 
same time he was appointed to a judicial ofBce in 
the dty of London, which is described by his son- 
in-law as one of the nnder-sherifis of the city. 
These oflicers are now annually appointed, and 
exercise no judicial powers. Roper, who was for 
many years an officer of the court of King*s 
Bench, gives the name of the office correctly ; but 
does not describe its nature and importance so 
truly as Erasmus, who tells his correspondent that 
More passed sevcnral years in the city of London, 
where he was bom, as a judge in dvil causes. 
<*Thi8 office, though not laborious, for the court 
Hts only on tiie forenoon of every Thursday, is 
accounted very honourable. No judge of that 
couK ever went through more causes ; none decid- 
ed tttcm more uprightly ; often remitting the fees 
to which he was entitled from the suitors. His 
deportment in this capacity endeared him extreme- 
ly to his feIlow-citizens."t He was judge of the 
■herifl's court, which, being the county court for 
London and Middlesex, was, at that time, a sta- 
tion of honour and advantage.^ For the county 
eourta in general, and indeed all the ancient snb- 
oidiimte jurisdictions of the common law, had 
not yet been superseded by that concentmtion 
of authority in the hands of the superior courts at 
Westminister, which contributed to the purity and 
Agoity of the judicial character, as well as to a 
perfect uniibrmity and a constant improvement of 
the administration of law ; a great commendation, 
it is true, but to which we cannot add that it served 
in the same degree to promote a speedy and cheap 
redress of the wrongs sufiered by those suitors to 
whom cost and delay are most grievous. More's 
office, in that state of jurisdiction, mig^t therefore 
hate possessed the importance which his contem- 
poraries ascribed to it ; although the denomination 
of it would not make such an impression on mo- 
dem ears. 

♦ Eoper, p. 9. 

tErasm. Ep. adUlric. Hutf. 

t " In urbe su& pro shyrevo dixit." These are the 
words of an inscription mtendedby More himself on 
nMrtmily monument, and sent to Erasmus, 16th June, 
IMl—J&rawi. Opp, in. 1441. 



From communications obtained for me from the 
records of the city, I am enabled to ascertain soma 
particulars of the nature of More's appomtment; 
which have occasioned a difierence of opinion. 
He was under-sheriff of London ; for, on the 8tk 
of May, 1514, it was agreed by the common coun- 
cil, "that Thomas More, gentleman, one of the 
under-sherif& of London, should occupy his office 
and chamber by a«Bufficient deputy, during his ab- 
sence as the king's ambassador in Flanders." It 
appears from several entries in the same records, 
from 1496 to 1502 inclusive, that the under-sheriff^ 
was annually elected, or rather confirmed ; for the 
practice was not to remove him without his own 
application or some serious fault For six years of 
Henry's reign, Eldward Dudley was one of the 
under-sheriffs ; a circumstance which renders the 
superior importance of the office at that time pro- 
bable. Thomas Marowe, the author of works on 
law esteemed in his time, though not published, 
appears in the above records as under-sheriff 

It is apparent, that either as a considerable 
source of his income, eras an honourable token of 
public confidence, this office was valued by More ; 
since he informs Erasmus in 1516, that he had de- 
clined a handsome pension offered to him by the 
king on his return firom Flanders : that he believed 
he should always decline it; because either it 
would oblige him to resign his office in the dty, 
which he preferred to a better, or if he retained it, 
in case of a controversy of the city with the king 
for their privileges, he might be deemed by his 
fellow-citizens to be disabled by dependence on 
the crown from sincerely and faithfiilly maintain- 
ing their rights.! This last reasoning is also in- 
teresting, as the first intimation of the necessity of 
a city law-officef being independent on the crown, 
and of the legal resistance of the corpomtion of 
London to a Tudor king. It paved the way for 
those happier times in which the great city had 
the honour to number the Holts and the Denmans 
among her legal advisers. 

He is the first person in our history distingoish- 
ed by the faculty of public speaking, and remark- 
able for the successfhl employment of it in parlia- 
ment against a lavish grant of money to the 
crown. The circumstances of a fact thus doubly 
memorable are related by his son-in-law as fol- 
lows : — *^ In the latter time of kmg Henry VIL he 
was made a burgess of the parl^ent, wherem 
was demanded by the king aix>ut three fifteenths 
for the marriage of his eldest daugjbter, that then 
should be the Scottish queen. At the last deba- 
ting whereof he made such arguments and rea- 
sons there against, that the king's demands were 
thereby clean overthrown; so that one of the 
king's privy chamber, named maister Tyler, being 

* The Latin term for under-BherifT in the entries ta 
9ubmeeoome9 ; but the leare cf absence during the 
Flemish mission is in EngKsh. 

t Thomas Moms Erasmo. 1516. Ep. tf7. Erasmi 
0pp. iii. S30. 
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present thereat, broaght woid to the king out of 
the parliajnent house, that- a beaidless boy had 
disappointed all his purpose. Whereupon the 
king, conceiving great indignation towards him, 
could not be satisfied until he had some way re- 
▼enged it And forasmuch as he, nothing having, 
could nothing lose, his grace devised a causeless 
quarrel against his father; keeping him in the 
Tower till he had made him to pay 100/. fine,** 
(probably on a charge of having infringed some 
obsolete penal law). "Shortly after, it fortuned 
that sir T. More, coming in a suit to Dr. Fox, 
bishop of Winchester, one of the king's privy 
council, the bishop called him aside, and, pretend- 
ing great fiiTour towards him, promised that if he 
would be ruled by him he would not fiul into the 
king's favour again to restore him ; meaning, as 
it was afterwards conjectured, to cause him there- 
by to confess his ofiences against the king, where- 
by his highness might, with the better colour, have 
occasion to revenge his displeasure against him. 
But when he came from the bishop he fell into 
conunimication with one maister Whitforde^ his 
^miliar friend, then chaplain to that bishop, and 
showed him what the bishop had said, praying for 
his advice. Whitforde prayed him by the passion 
of Qod not to follow the counsel ; for my lord, to 
serve the king's turn, will not stick to agree to his 
own Other's death. So sir Thomas More return- 
ed to the bishop no more ; and had not the king 
died soon after, he was determined to have gone 
over sea."* That the advice of Whit ford was 
wise, appeared from a circumstance which occur- 
red nearly ten years after, which exhibits a new 
feature in the character of the king and of his bish- 
ops. When Dudley was sacrificod to popular re- 
sentment, under Henry VIII., and when he was 
on his way to execution, he met sir Thomas, 
to whom he said, — ** Oh More, More ! Grod was 
your good friend, that you did not ask the king 
forgiveness, as manie would have had you do ; ibr 
if you had done so, perktp$ ^ou should have be^n 
in the like ease with us noK}."t 

It was natural that the restorer of political elo- 
quence, which had slumbered for a long series of 
ages4 should also be the earliest of the parlia- 
mentary champions of liberty. But it is lament- 
able that we have so little information respecting 
sir Thomas More's oratory, which alone could 
have armed him for the noble conflict He may 
be said to hold the same station among us, which 
is assigned by Cicero, in his dialogue on the cele- 
brated orators, of Roroe,§ to Cato the censor, 

♦ Roper, p. 7. There seems to be some forgetfbl- 
OMS of dates in the latter part of thia passage, which 
has been copied by succeeding writers. Af aigaret, 
it is well known, was married m 150S. The debate 
was not, therefore, later than that year. But Henry 
VH.UvedtUUSOe. 

t Mote's Life of More, p. S8. 

I " Postquam pugnatum est apud ulcfium, magna 
SUa ingenia cessere.— Tacthu. 

S Brntos, sive de Claris Oratoribus. 
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whose consulship was only about ninety yeas 
prior to the consulship of Cicero himseUI That 
celebrated Roman had, indeed, made an animated 
speech in the eighty-fifth year of his age, which 
was the last of his life. A hundred and fifty of 
his speeches were extant in the time of Ciceta 
''But," says the latter, "what living or latdy 
deceased orator has read them? Who knows 
them at all 7" 

Sir Thomas Mere's answer, as speaker of die 
house of commons, to Wolsey, of which more 
will be said presently, is admirable for its pfonqi- 
titude, quickness, seasonableness, and oautioii, 
combined with dignity and spirit It unites pre- 
sence of mind and adaptation to the person and 
circumstances, with address and management 
seldom surpassed. It the tone be m<nre subnas- 
sive than suits modem ears, it is yet remarkabfe 
for that ingenious refinement which for an instant 
shows a ^ropse of the sword generally hidden 
imder robes of state. " His eloquent tongue," 
says Erasmus, ^ so well seconds h^ fertile inven- 
tion, that no one speaks better when suddenly 
called forth. His attention never languishes; fav 
mind is always before his words; his menKny 
has all its stock so turned into ready money, that, 
without hesiUtion or delay, it gives out whatever 
the time and the case may require. His acuts- 
ness in dispute is imrivalled, and he often per- 
plexes the most renowned theologians when be 
enters their province.*"^ Though much of this 
encomium may be applicable rather to private con- 
versation than to public debate; and though 
his presence of mind may refer most to prompti- 
tude of repartee, and comparatively little to that 
readiness of reply, of which his experience must 
have been limited; it is still obvious that the 
great critic has ascribed to his friend the hig^ 
part of those menUl qualities, which, when justly 
balanced and perfectly trained, constitute a great 
orator. 

As if it had been the lot of More to open all 
the paths through the wilds of our old English 
speech, he is to be considered as our earUest prose 
writer, and as the first Englishman who wrote the 
history of his country in its present language. 
The historical fragment commands belief by sim- 
plicity, and by abstinence from too confident affir 
mation. It betrays some negligence about minute 
particulars, which is not displeasing as a symptom 
of the absence of eagerness to enforce a narrative. 
The composition has an ease and a rotundity, 
which gratify the ear without awakening the sus- 
picion of art, of which there was no model in any 
preceding writer of English prose. 

In comparing the prose of More with the mo- 
dem style, we must distinguish the words fitim the 
composition. A veiy small part of his vocabulary 
nas been superannuated. The number of terms 
which require any explanation is inconsiderable ; 

♦ Erasm. Epist. ad Ulric, ab HuttMU 
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Uid in that respect the stability of the language is 
remaikable. He is, indeed, in his words, more 
English than the great writere of a century after 
him, who loaded their native tongue with expres- 
sions of Greek or Latin denvation. Cicero, speak- 
ing of old Gato, seems altaiost to describe More. 
** His style is rather antiquated ; he has some 
words displeasing to our ears, but which were then 
in &miliar use. Change those terms, which he 
could not, 3rou will then prefer no speaker to Cata"* 

Bat in the combination and arrangement of 
words, in ordinary phraseology and common habits 
of composition, he difiers more widely from the 
style preralent among us for nearly two centuries. 
EQs diction seems a continued experiment to dis- 
cover the forms into which the language naturally 
rona. In that attempt he has firequently failed. 
Fortunate accident, or more varied experiment in 
•liertimes, led to the adoption of other combina^ 
tions, which could scarcely have succeeded, if they 
had not been more consonant to the spirit of the 
iangoage, and more agreeable to the ear and the 
ledings of the people. The structure of his sen- 
tences is frequently not that which the English 
language has finally adopted. The language of 
ins countrymen has decided, without appeal, 
agpunst the composition of the father of English 
prose. 

The speeches contained in his fragment, like 
many of those in the ancient historians, were pro- 
bably as real as he could render them in substance ; 
but brightened by ornament, and improved in com- 
poeitioo. It could, indeed, scarcely be otherwise ; 
for the history was written in 1513t, and the death 
of Edward IV., with which it opens, occurred in 
1483 ; and cardinal Morton, who became prime 
minister two years after that event, appears to 
have taken young More into his household about 
the year 1493. There is little scope, in so short a 
time^ for much falsification, by tradition, of the 
arguments and topics really employed. 

The speeches have the merit of being accommo- 
dated to the droumstances, and of disposing those 
to whom they were addressed to promote the ob- 
ject of the speaker. Strange as it may seem, this 
rare merit renders it probable that More had been 
taught, by the practice of speaking in contests 
where objects the most important are the prize of 
the victor, that eloquence is the art of persuasion ; 
and that the end of the orator is not the display of 
his talents, but dominion over the minds of his 
bearers. The dying speech, in which Edward 
exhorts the two parties of his friends to harmony, 

* Brutus, c. 68. 

t Holinshed, iii. 360. HoUnshed called More'i 
work ** unfinished.** That it was meant to eitend to 
the death of Richard III. seems probable from the 
fbllowtnf sentence : — ** But. forasmuch as this duke's 
(the doke of Gloucester) demeanour ministereth in 
effect all the whole matter whereof this bdok shall en- 
treat, it is therefore convenient to show you, as we 
farther go, what manner of man this was that could 
find in his heart such mischief to conceive.'*— /6. 361 . I 



is a grave appeal to their prudence, as well as an 
afiecting address from a father and a king to their 
pubho feelings. The surmises thrown out by 
Richard against the Widvilles are short, dark, and 
well adapted to awaken suspicion and alarm. The 
insinuations against the queen, and the threats of 
danger to the lords themselves from leaving the 
person of the duke of Yoik in the hands of that 
princess, in Richard's speech to the privy council, 
before the archbishop of York was sent to West- 
minster to demand the sunender of the boy, are 
admirable specimens of the address and art of 
crafty ambition. Generally speaking, the speeches 
have little of the vague common-place of rhetori- 
cians and declaimers. They are (^culated for the 
very persons to whom they were spoken, and fitted 
for all their peculiarities of interest and temper. 
Time is not wasted in parade. In the case, in* 
deed, of the dispute betwera the archbishop and 
the queen, about taking the duke of York out of 
his mother's care, in sanctuary at Westminster, 
there is more ingenious argument than the scene 
allows ; and the mind rejects logical refinements^ 
of which the use, on such an occasion, is quite ir« 
recondleable to dramaric verisimiUtude. Thedoka 
of Buckingham alleged in council, that sanctuary 
could be claimed only against danger ; and that 
the royal infant had neither wisdom to desire sanc- 
tuary, nor the malicious intention in his acts with- 
out which he could not require it To this notSF- 
ble paradox, which amounted to an affirmation 
that no certainly innocent person could ever claim 
protection from a sanctuary, when it was carried 
to the queen, she answered readily, that if she 
could be in sanctuary, it followed tlxat her child, 
who was her ward, was included m her protection, 
as much as her servants were, without contradic- 
tion, allowed to be. 

The Latin epigrams of More, a small volume 
which it required two years to cany through the 
press at Basil, are mostly translations from the 
Antholbgia, which were rather made known to 
Europe by the fame of the writer, than calculated 
to increase it They contain, however, some de- 
cisive proofs that he always ent^tained the opi • 
nions respecting the dependence of all government 
on the consent of the people, to which he professed 
his adherence almost in Ms dying moments. Latui 
versification was not in that early period success- 
fully attempted in any transalpme country. The 
rules of prosody, or at least the laws of metrical 
composition, were not yet sufficiently studied for 
such attempts. His Latmity was of the same 
school with that of his friend EIrasmus; which 
was, indeed, common to the first generation at 
scholars after the revival of classical study. Find- 
ing Latin a sort of general language employed by 
men of letters in their conversation and correspon- 
dence, they continued the use of it m the mixed 
and corrupted state to which such an application 
had necessarily reduced it : they began, indeed, 
to purify it from some grosser corruptions; but 
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they built their style upon the foundation of this 
colloquial dialect, with no rigorous observation of 
the good usage ofthe Roman language. Writings 
of business, of pleasantry, of familiar intercourse, 
could never have been composed in pure Latinity, 
which was still more inconsistent with new man- 
ners, institutions, and opinions, and with discove- 
ries and inventions added to those which were 
transmitted by antiquity. Erasmus, who is the 
master and model of this system of composition, 
admirably shows how much had been gained by 
loosening the fetters of a dead speech, and acquit^ 
ing in its stead the nature, ease, variety, and 
vivacity of a spoken and Uving tongue. The 
course of circumstances, however, determined that 
this language should not subsist, or at least flou- 
rish, for much more than a century. It was as- 
sailed on one side by the purely classical, whom 
Erasmus, in derision, calls " Ciceronians ;'* and 
when it was sufficiently emasculated by dread of 
their censure, it was finally overwhelmed by the 
rise of a national literature in eveiy European 
language. 

More exemplified the abundance and flexibility 
of the Erasmian Latinity in Utopia, with which 
ttoB short view of all his writings, except those of 
controversy, may be fitly concluded. The idea of 
the work was suggested by some ofthe dialogues 
of Plato, who speaks of vast territories, formerly 
cultivated and peopled, but afterwards, by some 
convulsion of nature, covered by the Atlantic 
Ocean. These Egyptian traditions, or legends, 
harmonized admirably with that discovery of a 
new continent by Columbus, which had roused 
the admiration of Europe about twenty years be- 
fore the composition of Utopia. This was the 
name of an island feigned to have been discovered 
by a supposed companion of Amerigo Vespucci, 
who is made to tell the wondrous tale of its con- 
dition to More, at Antwerp, in 1514. 

More, imitating the ancients, only as a philoso- 
pher, borrowed from Plato the conception of an 
imaginary commonwealth, of which he placed the 
seat in Utopia. All the names which be invented 
for men or places* were intimations of their being 
unreal, and were, p^aps, by treating with raillery 
his own notions, intended to silence gainsayers. 
The first book, which is preliminary, is naturally 
and ingeniously opened by a conversation, in 

* The fidlowiHg specimen of Utopian etymologies 
may amuse some readers : — - 
Utopia - - ^vTomt - nowhere. 
Achorians - - a-ywpv - of no country. 
Ademians - - a-tn^oi - of no people. 
Anyder(ariver) o-*^ - waterless. ) The invisible 
Amaurot (a city) a-pMvlfOi dark. \ city is on the 

Hythloday - - iaita-vBXoi a learner ) riv. waterless 
of trifles, &c. 

Some are intentionally unmeaning, and others are 
taken from little known language in order to perplex 
pedants. Joseph Scaliger represents Utopia as a 
word not formed accordmg to the analogy which r&- 
snlates the formation of Greek words. — Epiat, Oer, 
Joo. Kosf. S40. Amstel. 1699. 
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which Raphael Hythloday, the Utopian travellary 
describes his visit to England ; where, as much Afl 
in other countries, he found all prupoeals for im- 
provement encountered by the cemark, that **Socii 
things pleased our ancestors, and it were well for 
us if we could but match them ; as if it were a 
great mischief that any should be found wiser than 
his ancestors.*'* *' I met these proud, morotf^, and 
absurd judgments, particularly once when diniiig 
with cardinal Morton at London." Afler deacnb- 
mg that portion of More's boyhood ia a maanor 
which was sure to win his hear% Raphael proceed* 
to say, ** that there happened to be at table aa 
English lawyer, who run out into high connnoi- 
dation of the severe execution of justice upoa 
thieves, who were then hanged so fast that there 
were sometimes twenty hanging upon one gibbet ; 
and added, * that he could not wonder enough bow 
it came to pass that there were so many tfaievee 
left robbing in all places.' " Raphad answered, 
"that it was because the punishment of death wee 
neither just in itself, nor good for the public ; for 
as the severity was too great, so the remedy was 
not efifectuaLf You, as well as other nations, like 
bad schoolmasters, chastise their schoUrs becaaee 
they have not the skill to teach them." Raphael 
afterwards more specially ascribed the gangs of 
banditti who, afler the suppression of Perkia 
Warbeck's Cornish revolt, infested En^aod, to 
two causes ; of which the first was the frequent 
disbanding of the idle and armed retainers of the 
nobles, who, when from necessity let loose from 
their masters, were too proud for industry, and 
had no resource but rapine ; and the second was 
the conversion of much com field into pasture for 
sheep, because the latter had become more profit- 
able; by which base motives many landholders 
weie tempted to expel tlieir tenants and destn^ 
the food of man. Raphael suggested the sobati* 
tution of hard labour for death ; for which he quot- 
ed the example of the Romans, and of an imag^ 
nary community in Persia. "The lawyer an- 
swered, * that it could never bo so settled in Eng- 
land, without endangering the whole nation by it :* 
he shook his head, and made some grimaces, and 
then held his peace, and all the company seemed 
to be of his mind. But the cardinal said, ' It is 
not easy to say whether this plan would succeed 
or not, since no trial has been made of it ; but it 
might be tried on thieves condemned to death, and 
adopted if found to answer : and vagabonds might 
be treated in the same way.' When the cardinal 
had said this, they all fell to commend the motion, 
though they had despised it when it came from 
me. They more particulariy commended that 
concerning the vagabonds, because it had been 
added by him." 

From some part of the above ext|racts it is appa- 
rent that More, instead of having anticipated the 
economical doctrmes of Adam Smith, as some 
modem writers have fancied, was thoroughly im- 

* Burnet's Trans, of Utopia, p. IS. f Ibid, book u 
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Kiiid wkfa tii6 prcjudkM of hSm amtemporariaf 
sgiiDgt the indoaiire of oommoofl, and the extan* 
iioa of pMtore. It is, howerer, oboertable, that 
be io perfectly comisteiit with himself, and foUowa 
faia piiBciplea through all dieir legitimate cooae- 
qneneea, though they may end in doctrinea of Tory 
atartfing aooad. Conaideriiig aeparate property 
•a alwaya prodnctiTe of uiequal diatribotion of the 
frvta of laboor, and regarding that inequality of 
ftttnM aa the aomce of bodily aaflbring to thooe 
who laboor, and of mental depravation to thooe 
who are not oompeiled to toil for snbabtence, Hy- 
thioday ia made to aay, that ** aa long aa there ia 
any property, and while money ia the atandard of 
an other thinga, he cannot expect that a nation 
can be goterned either justly or happily.'^ Moro 
himaelf objecta to Hydbloday: <*It seems tome 
I cannot live conToniently whero all things 
How can there be any plenty 
in will ezcoae himaelf firom laboor- 
ia^T ibr, aa the hope of gain doth not excite him, 
so the eonfidence that he has in other men'a in- 
dnsciy may make him alothfoL And if people 
eome to be pinched with want, and yet cannot 
diapoae of any thmg as their own, what can follow 
but perpetoal aedition and bloodshed ; especially 
when the rercfence and authority due to magis- 
tiatfla fall to the ground: for I cannot imagine 
haw they can be kept up among thoae that ara in 
all tfainga equal to one another.** These remarks 
do in reality contain the germs of unanswerable 
objeetiona to all those projects of a community of 
^ooda^ which aoppoee the moral eharacter of the 
BMJarity of mankind to continue, at the moment 
of their adoption, such as it has been heretofore in 
the moat favooimble instances. Il^ indeed, it be 
proposed only on the supposition, that by the in- 
flnence of laws, or by the agency of any other 
canae^ mankind in general are rendered more ho- 
neat, more benevolent, more disinterested than they 
have hitherto been, it is evident that they will, in 
die aame proportion, approach to a practice more 
near the piindi^e of an equality and a community 
of an adivantages. The hinta of an answer to 
Plato, thrown out by More, are so decisive that it 
is not eaay to aee how he left this spedc on his ro« 
nance, unleaa we may be allowed to suspect that 
the apecnlation was in part auggested as a conve- 
went cover for that biting satire on the sordid and 
lapadooa government of Hrary VII. which occu- 
piea a eonaidefable portion of Hythloday's first 
dis couia e . It may dso be suppoeed that More, 
not anxioua to save visionaty reformers from a few 
light blows in an attack aimed at corrupt and ty- 
rumical a ta t e em en, thinks it suitable to his imagi- 
nary peiaonage, and conducive to the liveliness of 
his fiction, to represent the traveller in Utopia aa 
toadied by one of the most alluring and deJusive 
of p olitical chimeraa. 

* Utopia, 67. Happening to wnte where I hare 
BO access to the original, I use Burnet*s Translation. 
There can be no doabt of Burnet's learning or fidelity. 
4* 



InUtopia, farm^hooaea were built over the whole 
country, to which inhabitanta were sent in rotation 
firom the fifty-four cities. Every family had forty 
men and women, beaidea two slaves ; a maater 
and mistress preside over every family, and over 
thirty familjea a magiatrate. Every year twenty 
of the fiunily return to town, being two yeara in 
the country ; so that all acquire some knowledge 
of agriculture, and the land is never left in the 
hands of persons quite tmacqtiainted with country 
labours. When they want any thmg in the coon- 
try which it doth not produce, they fetch it from the 
city without carrying any thing in exchange. The 
magiatntea take care to see it given to them. The 
people of the towns cany their commoditiea to the 
market place, where they are taken away by thoae 
who need them. The chief business of the magis* 
tratea is to take care that no man may hve idle, 
and that every one ahould labour in bus trade for 
six houn of every twenty-four : a portion of time, 
which, according to Hythloday, waa sufficient for 
an abiudant aupply of all the neceaaariea and 
moderate accommodations of the community, and 
which is not inadequate where all labour, and none 
apply extreme labour to the production of auper- 
fluitiea to gratify a few, where there are no idle 
priests or idle rich men, and where women of all 
aorts perform their light allotment of labour. To 
women all domeatic offices which did not degrade 
or displease were assigned. Unhappily, however, 
the iniquitous and imrighteoua expedient was de- 
viaed, of releasing the better order of females from 
ofienaive 'and noiaome occupationB, by throwing 
them upon slaves. Their citizens were forbidden 
to be butchers, ** becatise they think that pUy and 
good-^iaturif w/tieh are among the beet qf those of" 
fectione that are bom VfUhinui, are much impaired by 
the btUchering of animaU,^ A striking represen- 
tation, indeed, of the depraving efiects of cruelty 
to animala, but abused for the iniquitous and cruel 
purpoae of training inferion to barbaroua habits, 
in <Hder to preserve for their maatera the excloait e 
benefit of a discipline of humanity. Slavea, too» 
were employed in hunting, which waa deemed 
too frivoloua and barbaroua an amuaement for 
citizens. ** They look upon hunting as oneol 
the basest parte of a butcher'a buainess, for they 
account it more decent to kill beasts for the suste- 
nance of mankind, than to take pleasure in seeing 
a weak, harmless, and fearful hare torn in pieoea by 
a strong, fierce, and cruel dog." An exceas «*' 
population was remedied by planting colonies ; a 
defect, by the recall of the necessary number of 
former colonists ; irregularities of distribution, by 
transferring the superfluous members of one town- 
ship to supply the vacancies in another. They did 
not enslave their prisoners, nor the children of their 
own slaves. They are criminals condemned to 
slavery as a punishment ; which would be no in- 
justice in itself, if they had not purchased persons 
so condemned in other countries, which was in 
cfiect a premium on unjuat convictions. In fhoae 
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m altdi es where there is no hope of care or aUo- 
mtkm, it waa customftry for the Utopian priests 
to advise the patient voluntarily to shorten his use* 
Jess and burthensome Ufe by opium or some equally 
easy means. In cases of suicide, without permis- 
sion of the priests and the senate, the party is ex- 
cluded from the honours of a decent foneraL They 
allow divorce in adultery, and incorrii^le perverse- 
nesa. Slavery is the general punishment of the 
highest crime. They have few laws, and no law- 
yers. « Utopus, the founder of the state, made a 
law that every man might be of what religion he 
pleased, and mi^t endeavour to draw others to it 
by force of argument and by amicable and modest 
ways ; but those who used reproaches or violence 
in their attempts were to be condemned to banish- 
ment or slaveiy.** 

The following passage is so remarkable, and 
has hitherto been so little considered in the histoiy 
of toleration, that I shall insert it at length:— 
•* This law was made by Utopus, not only for 
preserving the public peace, which, he said, suf- 
fered much by daily contentions and irreoondleable 
heat in these matters, but because he thought the 
interest ofreligion itself required it As for those 
who so far depart fipom the dignity of human nature 
as to think that our souls died with our bodies, or 
that the wwld was governed by chance without 
a wise and over-nihng Providence, the Utopians 
never raise them to honours or offices, nor employ 
them in any public trust, but despise them as men 
of base and sordid minds ; yet they do not punish 
such men, because they lay it down as a ground, 
that a man cannot make himself believe any thmg 
he pleases : nor do they drive any to dissemble 
their thoughts ; so that men are not tempted to 
lie or disguise their opinions among them, which, 
being a sort ofiraud, is abhorred by the Utopians." 
A beautiful and conclusive reason, which, when it 
was used for the first time, as it probably was in 
Utopia, must have been drawn from so deep a 
sense of the value of sincerity as of itself to prove 
that he who thus employed it was sincere. ** These 
onbelievers are not allowed to argue before the 
common people ; but they are sufiered and even 
encouraged to dispute in private with thc^ priests 
and other grave men, bemg confident that they 
will be cured of these mad opinions by having rea- 
son laid before them." 

It may be doubted whether some extravagances 
m other parts of Utopia were not introduced to 
cover sudi passages as the above, by enabling the 
writer to call the whole a mere sport of wit, and 
thus exempt him from the perilous reeponsibihty 
of having maintained such doctrines seriously. In 
other cases he seems diffidently to propose opi- 
nions to which he was in some measure inclined, 
but in the course of his statement to have heated 
himseli into an indignation against the vices and 
corruptions of Europe, which vents itself in elo- 
quent invectives not unworthy of Gulliver. He 
makes Hythloday at last declare, — " As I hope 
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for mercy, I can have no other notion cf all Hm 
other governments that I see or know, but that 
they are a conspiracy of the richer sort, who, oo 
pretence of managing the public, do only pomM 
their private ends." The truenotioo of Utopia is^ 
however, that it intimates a variety of doeomm, 
and exhibiti a multiplictty of prqjects, whkh tfaa 
writer regards with almost every possible degree 
of approbation and shade of assent; from the 
fiontiers of serious and oitire belief thimigli gem* 
dations of descending plausibility, where the 
lowest are scarcely more than the eoEMctaea of 
mgenuity, and to which some wild paradozea are 
appended either as avehickv or as an easymeana 
(if necessary) of disavowing the seaons intcmti<» 
of the whole of this Platonic fiction. 

It must be owned, that though one daai «f 
More's successors were more sosceptihle of jodi* 
dous admiration of the beauties of Plato and 
Cicero than his less perfectly formed taste ooidd 
be, and thou^ another division of them had ac- 
quired a knowledge of the words of the Greek 
language, and perception of their force and dm* 
tinctions, for the attainment of which More caina 
too early into theworid, yet none would have beea 
so heartily welcomed by the masters of the LycenB 
and the Academy, as qualified to take a part in 
the discussion of those grave and lofty themes 
which were freely agitated in these eariy nuraeo ee 
of human reason. 

About the time of MorePs first journey to the 
continent, in the summor of 1514, not long after 
which Utopia was composed, may be placed the 
hi^piest period of his life. He acquired an in- 
come equivalent to four or five thousand pounds 
sterling of our present money, by his own inde- 
pendent industry and well-eamed character. He 
had leisure for the cultivation of Uterature, for ooi^ 
respondence with his friend Erasmus, for keeping 
up an intercourse with European men of letters, 
who had already placed him in their first dasi^ 
and for the composition of works, from whid^ 
unaware of the rapid changjes which were to en* 
sue, he probably promised himself more fame, or 
at least more popularity, than they have procured 
for him. His auctions and his temper continaed 
to ensure the happiness of his home, even when 
his son with a wife, three daughters with their 
husbands, and a proportionable number of grand- 
children, dwdt under his patriarchal roofl 

At the same period the general progress of Eu- 
ropean literature, the cheerful prospects of im- 
proved educition and difiitsed knowledge, had fill- 
ed the mind of More and Erasmus with deh^ic. 
The expectation of an age of pacific improvement 
seems to have prevailed among studious men in 
the twenty years which dapsod between the mi- 
gration of dassical learning acroes the Alpe, and 
the rise of the religious dissensions stirred op by the 
preaching of Luther. " I foresee," says More^ 
colleague on his Flemish micsion, ^that our po^ 
terity will rival the andents in every sort of study : 
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I if Aty be not mgnlMit thmy will pay the 
■ake to tfaoee who here revived theee 
itediee. Go on, and deeerve well of poeteiity, 
iriw will never raflfer the name of Efafloms to pe- 
ToAJ** Eraflmoehiinedf, two years after, ezpraee- 
ee the same hopei^ whidi, with unwonted ooai>> 
laeey, heebooeee to fimnd on the hteruy chaiaetflr 
of the eonvenetion in the palaee of Henry VIIL : 
— ^ The worid ie recovering the oee of its senses, 
fike one awakened from the deepest sleep ; and 
yet there are some who ding to their old igno- 
nmee with their hands and feet, and will not sof- 
ftr tbemsslves to be torn fromit.*»t To Wolsey 
he speaks in still more sanguine langnsge, mixed 
with the like penonal compliment : — ** 1 see ano- 
ther golden age arising, if other rulen be animat- 
ed by yonr Sfurit Nor will posterity be nngrete- 
hL This new felicity, obtained for the worid by 
you, will be oommemomted in immortal mooih 
s re nts by Grecian and Roman eloqaence."| 
Thoo^ the judgment of posterity in fkvonr of 
kings and eaidinals is thus confidently foretold, 
the wfiten do not the less betray their hope of a 
better sge, whidi will bestow the highest honoon 
en die promotere of knowledge. A better age 
wa% in troth, to come ; but the time and drcum- 
staooes of its appearance <hd not correspond to 
thsir sanguine h(^>es. An age of iron was to pre- 
cede, in which the turbulence of reformation and 
the obstinacy of establishment were to meet in 
long and bloody contest 

¥rhen the storm seemed ready to break oat,* 
firssams thought it his duty to incur the obloquy 
whieh always attends mediatorial counsels. '^Yoa 
know the chanicter of the Germans, who are 
more easQy led than driven. Great danger may 
arise, if the native ferocity of that people be exas- 
perated by untimely severities. We see the per- 
tinacy of Bohemia and the ndghbouring provinces. 
A bloody policy has been tried without success. 
Other remedies must be employed. The hatred 
of Rone is fixed in the minds of many nations, 
dMfly from the ramoun bdieved of the disso- 
hite mannen of that dty, and from the immorali- 
ties of the representatives of the supreme pontiff 
sbroad.»§ 

The oncharitableness, the turbulence, the hs^ 
tPHl, the bloodshed, which followed the preaching 
of Luther, dosed the bright visions of the two il- 
lostriotts frisnds, who agreed in an ardent love of 
peace, though not without a difierence in the 
I and modifications of their pacific temper. 



^ToBstsl. Eracm. 14Ui of Sept. 1517. Erasm. 
Opp. ni. p. t67. 

fToostal. Erasm. S7. Erann. Heoric. Guikle- 
Ibrd, iMhof May, 1619. 

1 lb. 322. Thomas Card. Erasm.' Rot. ISth of 
May. 1518. 

§ ToDstal. Eratm. 590. Pentinger. Cdogae. 9th 
of r(ov«mber, 1620. To this theory neither of the 
parties about to contend could have assented ; but it 
IS not on that account the less likely to be in a great 



from some dissimilarity of originsi rhsres 
ler. The tender heart of More dung morestrong- 
ly to the religion of his yooth. Erasmns ommo 
apprehended distnrbsnce of his tastes and piu» 
soits^ and betreys in some of his writings a teoK 
per, wlttch might hare led him to donbt whethsi 
the ghmmeiing of probability, to which More is 
limited, be equivalent to the evils attendant on the 
search. 

The public life of More began in the smnmer 
of 1614\ with a mission to Bruges, in which Tui^ 
stall, then master of the rdls, and afterwards bisb> 
op (k Durham, was his colleague, of which the 
object was to settle some particulare relating te 
the commercial intercourse of England with the 
Netherlands. He was oonsoled for a detentiooy 
tmoxpectedly long, by the company of Tunstall, 
whom he describes as one not only fraught with 
all learning, and severe in his life and morels, but 
inferior to no man as a delightful oompanion.t 
On this misaon he became acquainted with seve- 
ral of the friends of Erasmus in Flanders, where 
he evidently saw a progress in the aooommoda» 
tions and ornaments of life, to which he had been 
hitherto a stranger. With Peter Giles of Ant- 
werp, to whom he intrusted the publication oC 
Utof^ by a prefatory dedication, he continued to 
be cloedy connected during the lives of both. In 
the year 1515, he was sent again to the Nether- 
lands on the like nussion. The intricate relations 
of traffic between the two countries had given rise 
to a succession of disputes, in which the deiemu- 
nation of one case generally produced new suits. 
As More had in the year 1510| been dected sub- 
sheriflT of London, he obtained leave of absence 
from the mayor and aldermen of that dty, " on 
occasion of both these misdons, to go upon the 
king's ambasset to Flanders.''§ 

In the beginning of 1516 he was made a privy* 
councillor ; and from that time may be dated the 
final surrender of his own tastes for domestic life, 
and his predilections for studious leisure, to the 
flattering importunities of Henry VIIL " He bad 
resolved," says Erasmus, " to be content with his 
private station ; but having gone on more than 
one misdon abroad, the king, not discouraged by 
the unusual refusal of a pendon, did not rest till 
he had drawn More into the palace. For why 
should I not say ' droton,* dnce no man ever la- 
boured with more industry for admisdon to a courts 
than More to avdd it? The king would scarcely 
ever suffer the philosopher to quit him. For if se- 
rious afiairs were to be conddered, who could 
give more prudent counsd ? or if the king's 
mind was to be reUxed by cheerful conversation, 

* Erasm. Petro Algidio. Lond. 7th of May, 1514. 
Opp. iii. 135. Records of the Common Council of 
London. 

I Moms Erasmo, SOih April, 1516. 
City Records, 3d Sept. 1510, in room of Richard 
Brodce. appointed recorder, perhaps the author of 
the well-known Abridgment of the Law. 
§ City Records, May 1514, and May 1515. 
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where ooutd there be a more facetioiit oompft- 

Roper, who was an eye-witnete of these chv 
cnmstuices, relates them with an a gr eeable siiD- 
plicitj. "So from thne to thne was he by the 
king advanced, conrinuing in his singalar favour 
and trusty senrice for twenty years. A good part 
thereoTused the king^ upon holidays, when he had 
done his own devotion, to send for him ; and there^ 
sometimes in matters of astronomy, geometry, di- 
vinity, and such other faculties, and sometimes oo 
his worldly affiurs, to converse with him. And oth- 
er whiles in the night would he have him put into 
the leads, there to consider with him the diversi- 
ties, courses, motions, and operations of the stars 
and planets. And because he was of a pleasant 
disposition, it pleased the kmg and queen, mfttr 
tibeeotrndlAadraj^pedat the time of their own (i 
e. the royal) supper, to call for him to be merry 
with them.** What Roper adds could not have 
been discovered by a lees near observer, and 
would scarcely be credited upon less authority : 
^ When them he perceived so mudiin his talk to 
delight, that he could not once in a month get 
leave to go home to his wife and duldren (whose 
company he most desired), he, much misliking this 
restraint on his liberty, began thereupon some- 
what to dissemble his nature, and so by little and 
little from his former mirth to disuse himself, that 
he was of them from thenceforth, at such seasons, 
no nx>re so ordinarily sent for.**t To his retire- 
ment at Chelsea, however, the kmg followed him. 
"He used of a particular love to come of a sud- 
den to Chelsea, and leaning on his shoulder, to 
talk with him of secret counsel in his garden, yea, 
and to dine with him upon no inviting.**! The 
taste for More's conversation, and the eagerness 
for his company thus disfSIayed, would be creditable 
to the king, if his behaviour in after time had not 
converted them into the strongest proofs of utter 
depravity. Even in Henry*s favour there was 
somewhat tyrannical, and Us very friendship was 
dictatorial and self-willed. It was reserved for 
Henry afterwards to exhibit the singular, and per- 
haps solitary, example of a man who was soften- 
ed by no recollection of a communion of counsels, 
of studies, of amusements, of social pleasures, and 
who did not conskler that the remembrance of ul- 
timate friendship with such a man as More bound 
him to the obs^raoce of common humanity, or 
even of bare justice. In the moments of Henry's 
partiality, the sagacity of More was not so utterly 
blinded by his good-nature, that he did not in 
some degree penetrate into the true character of 
caresses from a beast of prey. " When I saw 
tbe king walkbg with him for an hour, holding 
his arm about hb neck, I rejoiced, and said to sir 
Thomas, how happy he was whom the king had so 

* Eratm.Hutt 23d of July, 1519. Opp. iii. p. 6S8. 
t Roper It. 

1 More's Life of Sir T. More, p. 49. 
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familiarly entertained, as I had never seen him to 
do to any one before, except cardinal Wdaey. 
' I thank our Lord, son,' said he, < I 6nd his grace 
my very good lord indeed, and I believe he doth 
as singularly favour me as any other subject withis 
this rsalm : howbeit, son Roper, I may lell thee, I 
have no cause to be proud thereof; fur if my head 
would win him a castle in France, when there was 
war between us, it should not &il to go.'"* 

Utopia, composed in 1516, was printed incoc^ 
rectly, perhaps clandestinely, at Paris. Erasmos'to 
friend and printer, Froben, brought out an exact 
edition at Rasle in 151S, which was retarded by 
the expectation of a preface from Budd^ or Bud- 
dsBus, the restorer of Greek learning in France^ 
and probably the most critical scholar in that pto- 
vince of literature on the north of the Alps. It 
wa» received with loud applause by the scholars 
of France and Oerroany. Erasmus confideDtlj 
observed to an intimate friend, that the seoood 
book having been written before the first, had oc- 
casioned some disorder and inequality of stjrle ; 
but he particulariy praised its novdty and origiii*-> 
lity, and its keen satire on the vices and absurdi- 
ties of Europe. 

So important was the office of onder-shenir 
then held to be, that More did not resign it till 
the 93d of July, 15191, though he had in the inter- 
mediate time served the pubhc in stations of tmst 
and honour. In 1581 he was knighted, and raised 
to the office of treasurer of the exchequer^, a sti^ 
tion in some respects the same with that of chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, who at present is on hn 
appointment to be designated by the additional 
name of under^treasurer of the exchequer. It m 
a minute, but somewhat remarkable, stroke in the 
picture of manners, that the honour of knighthood 
should be spoken of by Erasmus, if not as of sn- 
perior dignity to so important an office, at least 
as observably adding to its consequence. 

From 1517 to 1522, More was employed at ▼»- 
rious times at Bruges, in missions like his first tc 
the Flemish government, or at Calais in watching 
and conciliating Francis L, with whom Heniy 

* Roper, 21 , 22. Gompara thb insight into Hen- 
ry's character with a declaratioo of an opposite n^ 
ture, though borrowed also from cast)«M and towns, 
made by Charles V. when he heard of More's mar* 
der. 

t City Records. 

I Est quod Moro gratuleris, name Rex ifftm itee 
ambientem ntejiagitantem munere magni5co hoaes- 
tavit addito salario nequaquam peniteodo, est Mum 
principi suo a thesauris. Nee hoc contentus, eqnitia 
aurati dignitatem adjecit. — Eraam, Budd. 1521. Opp. 
m. S78. 

** Then died master Weston, treasurer of the ez^ 
chequer, whose office the king of ki$ own accord, loilA- 
out any tuiking^frttly gave unto sir Thomas More." — 

The minute verbal coincidences which often occur 
between Erasmus and Roper, cannot be explained 
otherwise than by the probable supposition, that co- 
pies or (Miginals <^ the correspondence between More 
and Erasmus were preserved by Roper after the 
death of the former. 
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and Wdlfley kmg thoagbt it oonvenient to keep 
Qp fjriendlj appeannces. To trace the date of 
More'tf reluctant journeys in the ooune of the un- 
interesting attempts of politicians on both sides to 
gain or dupe each other, would be vain, without 
some outline of tho negotiations in which he was 
emi^jed, and repulshre to most readers if the en- 
quiry promised a better chance of a successful re- 
ault. Wolsey appears to have occasionally ap- 
pointed commissioners to conduct his own affidrs 
as well as those of Ms master at Calais, where 
they received instructions from London with the 
greatest rapidity, and whence it was ^asy to ma- 
nage negotiations, and to shift them speedily, with 
Brussels and Paris ; with the additional advantage, 
that it might be somewhat easier to conceal from 
one of those jealous courts the secret dealings of 
that of EIngland with the other, than if the des- 
patches had been sent directly from London to the 
place of their destination. Of this commission 
More was once at least an unwilling member. 
Erasmus, in a letter to Peter Giles on the 15th of 
November, 1518, says, *< More is still at Calais, of 
which he is heartily tired. He lives with great 
expense^ and is engaged in business most odious 
to him. Such are the rewards reserved by kings 
lor th«r favourites."* Two years after. More 
writes more bitteriy to Erasmus, of his own resi- 
dence and occupations. '* I approve your determi- 
nation never to be involved in the busy trifling of 
princes ; from which, as you love me, you must 
wish that I were extricated. You cannot imagine 
bow painfully I feci myself plunged in them, for 
nothing can be more odious to me than this lega- 
tion. I am hert banished to a petty sea-port, of 
which the air and the earth are equally disagree- 
able to me. Abhorrent as I am by nature from 
strife, even when it is profitable as at home, you 
may judge bow wearisome it is here where it is 
attended by los8."t On Mere's journey in sum- 
mer 1519, he had harboured hopes of being con- 
soled by seeing Erasmus at Calais, for all the tire- 
some pageantry, selfish scuffles, and paltry frauds, 
which he was to witness at the congress of kmgs|, 
where More could find little to abate those sple- 
netic views of courts, which his disappomted be- 
nevolence breathed in Utopia. In 1521, Wolsey 
twice visited Calais during the residence of More, 
who appears to have then had a wdght in council, 
and a place in the royal favour, second only to 
those of the cardinal 

In 1523§, a pariiament was held in the middle 
of April at Westmmster, in which More took a 
part honourable to his memory, which has been 
already mentioned as one of the remaining frag- 
ments of his eloquence, but which cannot be so 

* Brmsm. Opp. iii. S57. 

t Erasm. Opp. Hi. 589. 

I Opp. in. 450. Moms Erasmo, e CsntuuiA, 11 
Joa. 1519. From the dates of the foUowing letters 
of Erasmus, it appears that the hopes of More were 
disapfpointed. 

§ 14 Hen. Yni. 



shorUy passed over here, because it waa one of 
those signal acts of his Ufe which must bear on it 
the stamp of his character. Sir John Moie^ his 
fitther, m spite of very advanced age, was named 
at the beginning of this parliament one of ** thft 
triers of petitiona from Qasoogny,*' an office of 
which the duties had become nominal, but which 
still retained its ancient dignity. Sir Tbomaa 
More was choaen by the house of oommons to be 
their speaker. He excused hini0el( aa vsaal, oa 
the ground of alleged disability. His excuse waa 
justly pronounced to be inadmissible. The joa»* 
nals of parliament are lost, or at least have not been 
printed. The rolls of parliament exhibit only a 
short account of what occurred, which is necessa^ 
rily an unsattsfiu^ry substitute for the deficient 
journals. But as the matter personally concerns 
sir Thomas More, and as the account of it given 
by his son-in-law, then an inmate in his house, 
agrees with the abridgment of the rolls, as far aa 
the latter goes, it has been thought proper in this 
place to insert the very words of Roper's narrative. 
It may be reasonably conjectured that the speeches 
of More were copied from his manuscript by his 
pious son-m-law.4^ — <<Sith I perceive, most re- 
doubted sovereign, that it standeth not with your 
pleasure to reform this election, and cause it to be 
changed, but have, by the mouth of the most 
reverend £ither in God the legate, your highness's 
chancellor, thereunto given your moet royal assent, 
and have of your benignity determined far above 
that I may bear for this office to repute me meet, 
rather than that you shall seem to impute unto 
your commons that they had unmeetly chosen, I 
am ready obediently to conform myself to the ac- 
complishment of your highness's pleasure and 
commandment In most humble wise I beseech 
your majesty that I may make to you two lowly 
petitions ; the4>ne privately concemiog myself, the 
other the whole assembly of your commons' house. 
For myself most gracious sovereign, that if it mis- 
hap me in any thing hereafter, that is, on the be- 
half of your commons in your high presence to be 
declared, to mistake my message, and in lack ot 
good utterance by my mishearsal to prevent or 
impair their prudent instructions, that it may then 
like your most noble majesty to give me leave to 
repair again unto the commons' house, and to 
confer with them and take theur advice what things 
I shall on their behalf utter and speak before your 
royal grace. 

**Mine other humble request, most excellent 
prince, is this : forasmuch as there be of your com- 
mons here by your high commandment assembled 

* This coDJecture is almost raised above that name 
by what precedes. <* Sir Thomas More made an 
oration, not now extant, to the king's highness, for 
his discharge from the speakership, whereunto when 
the king would not consent, the speaker spoke to his 
graee in form foUowing."-*It cannot be doubted, with- 
out injustice to the honest and amiable biographer, 
that he would have his readers to understand that the 
original of the speeches, which actually follow, were 
93ttitrU in hu hands. 
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fi>r jour parliament, a great number which are 
after the aocustomed manner appointed in the 
oommoDs' house to heal and adyiae of the common 
afl&ire among themeelYes apart ; and albeit, meet 
dear liege Lord, that according to your mMfpni- 
deni tuMetf by your hoDourable writs ereiy where 
declared, there hath been as due diligence used in 
•ending up to your highness's court of parliamrat 
the meet discreet persons out of erery quarter that 
men could esteem meet thereunta Whereby it 
is not to be doubted but that tbeie is a very sub- 
stantial assembly of right wise, meet, and politique 
peraons ; yet, most victorious prince, sith among 
so many wise men, neither is every man wise 
alike, nor among so many alike well^witted, eveiy 
man well i^ken; and it often happeth that as 
much folly is uttered with painted polished speech, 
so many botsteious and rude in language give 
right substantial counsel : and sith also m mattes 
of great importance, the mind is often so occupied 
in the matter, that a man rather studieth what to 
say than how ; by reason whereof the wisest man 
and best spoken in a whole countiy fortuneth, 
when his mind b fervent in the matter, somewhat 
to speak in such wise as he would afterwards wish 
lo have been uttered otherwise, and yet no worse 
will had when he spake it than he had when he 
would so gladly change it Ther^ore, most gra- 
cious sovereign, considering that in your high 
couit of parliament is nothing treated but matter 
of weight and importance concerning your realm, 
and your own royal estate, it could not fail to put 
to silence from the giving of their advice and coun- 
sel many of your discreet commons, to the great 
hindrance of your common afikirs, unless every 
one of your commons were utterly discharged from 
all doubt and fear how any thing that it should 
happen them i6 speak, should happen of your hi^ 
ness to be taken. And in this pdnt, though your 
well-known and proved benignity putteth every 
roan in good hope ; yet such is the weight of the 
matter, such is the reverend dread that the timo- 
rous hearts of your natural subjects conceive to* 
wards your hi^mess, our most redoubted king and 
undoubted sovereign, that they cannot in this point 
find themselves satisfied, except your gracious 
bounty therein declared put away the scruple ot 
their timorous minds, and put them out of doubt 
It may therefore like your roost abundant grace to 
give to all your commons here assembled your 
most gracious licence and pardon freely, without 
doubt of your dreadful displeasure, every man to 
discharge his conscience, and boldly in every thing 
incident among us to declare his advice; and 
whatsoever happeneth any man to say, that it may 
like your noble majesty, of your inestimable good- 
ness, to take all in good part, interpreting every 
man's words, how uncunningly soever they may 
be couched, to proceed yet of good zeal towards 
tibe profit of your realm, and honour of your royal 
person ; and the prosperous estate and preserva- 
tion whereof^ most excellent sovereign, is the thing 
14S 



whidi we all, your majesty's hniiMe loving sub- 
jects, according to the most bounden du^ of oar 
natural allegiance, most hig^y desire and pray 
fytJ* 

This speedi, the substance of whidi is in &e 
rolb denominated the protest, is conformable to 
former usage, and the model of speeches made 
since that time in the like circumstances. Wbat 
follows is more smgular, and not easily reconciled 
with the intimate coimection then subsisting be- 
tween the speaker and the government, espedall j 
with the cardinal : — 

** At this parliament cardinal Wolsey found 
himself much aggrieved with the burgesses there- 
of; for that nothing was so soon done or spoken 
thermn, but that it was immediately blown abroad 
in every alehouse. It fortuned at that parliament 
a very great subsidy to be demanded, which the 
cardinal, fearing would not pass the commons' 
house, determined, for the furtherance thereof^ to 
be there present himself. Before where coming, 
after long debating there, whether it was better 
but whh a few of b» lords, as the most opinion of 
the house was, or with his whole train royally to 
receive him ; 'Masters,' quoth Sir Thomas More, 
' forasmuch as my lord cardinal lately, ye wot 
well, laid to our cliarge the lightness of our tongues 
for things uttered out of this house, it shall not in 
my mind be amiss to receive him with all his 
pomp, with his maces, his pillars, bis poll-axes, his 
hat, and great seal too ; to the intent, that if he find 
the like fault with us hereafter, we may be the 
bolder from ourselves to lay the blame on those 
whom his grace bringeth here with him.' Where- 
unto the house wholly agreeing, he was received 
accordingly. Where after he bad by a solemn 
oration, by many reasons, proved how necessary 
it was the demand then moved to be granted, and 
farther showed that less would not serve to main- 
tain the prince's purpose ; he seeing the company 
sitting still silent, and thereunto nothing answer- 
ing, and, contrary to his expectation, showing in 
themselves towards his request no towardness ol 
inclination, said to them, * Masters, you have man/ 
wise and learned men amongst you, and sith I am 
from the king's own person sent hither unto you, to 
the preservation of yourselves and of all the realm, I 
think it meet you give me some reasonable answer.* 
Whereat every man holding his peace, then began 
to speak to one master Mamey, afterwards lord 
Marney ; * How say you,' quoth he, * master Mar- 
ney V who making him no answer neither, he se- 
verally asked the same question of divers others, 
accounted the wisest of the company ; to whono, 
when none of them all would ^ve so mudi as one 
word, being agreed before, as the custom was, to 
giveanswerby their speaker; * Masters,' quoth 
the cardinal, ' unless it be the manner of your 
house, as of likelihood it is, by the mouth of your 
speaker, whom you have chosen for trusty and 
wise (as indeed he is), in such cases to utter 
your minds, here is, without doubt, a marveUoosly 
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uid thereupon be required 
ftBtwcr of Mr. Speaker ; who 6i8t reverently, on 
In kneety ezcitsuig the silence of the boose, 
abashed at the presence of so noble a personage, 
able to amase the wisest and best learned in a 
reafao, and then, by many probable argoments, 
proring that for them to makeanswer was neither 
expedient nor agreeable with the ancient hberty of 
the hoow ; in conclusion for himself^ showed, that 
though they had all with their voices trusted Ifim} 
yet exc^ every one of them could put into his own 
head thdr sevtfal wits, he alone in so weighty a 
matter was unmeet to make his grace answer. 
Whereupon the cardinal, displeased with sir Tbo- 
Bus More, that had not in this parliament in all 
Ihbgs satined his desire, suddenly arose and de- 
parted."* 

This paasage deserves attention as a specimen 
of the mild independence and quiet steadiness of 
Mere's character, and also as a proof how he per- 
eerred the strength which the commons had gain- 
ed by the power of the purse, which was daily and 
dently growing, and which could be disturbed 
enly by soch an unseasonable show of an imma- 
ture anthority as mi^t too soon have roused the 
crown to resistance. It is one among many in- 
stances of the progress of the influence of fmrlia- 
iKttts in tho midst oi thdr apparently indiscrimi- 
Mle sobroisidon, and it a£S>rds a pregnant proof that 
we must not estimate the spirit of our forefathers 
by the humility of their demeanour. 

The reader will observe how nearly the example 
of More was followed by a succeeding speaker, 
comparatively of no distinction, but in circum- 
stances lar more memorable, in the answer of 
Lenthall to Charles L, when that unfortunate 
prince came to the house of commons to arrest 
five leading members of that assembly, who had 
incurr e d his displeasure. 

There is another point from wluch these eariy 
lepoits of parliamentary speeches may be viewed, 
and from which it is curious to consider them. 
Thsy bdong to that critical moment in the history 
of our language when it was forming a prose 
1^— « written diction adapted to grave and im- 
portant occasions. In the passage just quoted, 
there are about twenty words and phrases (some 
of them, It is true, used more than once) which 
vooid not now be employed. Some of them are 
ihades, such as •* lowly," where we say " humble ;" 
* eompany," for ** a house of parliament ;" ** sim- 
J^eqess," for " simplicity," with a deeper tinge of 
iblly than the single word now ever has ; ** right," 
then used as a general sign of the superlative, 
where we say "very," or "most;" "reverend," 
fcr** reverent," or "reverential." **lfit mishap 
me," if it should so happen, " to mishap in me," " it 
often happeth," are instances of the employment 
of the verb " hap" for happen, or of a conjugation 
of the former, which has fallen into irrecoverable 
A phrase was then so frequent as to be- 
* Roper, p. 13— tl. 



c<mie^ indeed, the established mode of commeno* 
ing an address to a superior, in which the old 
usage was, "It may like," or "It may please 
your Majesty," where modem language abso- 
lutely requires us to say, "May it ^ease," by a 
slight inversion of the words retained, but with 
the exclusion of the word " like" in that combina^ 
tion. " Let" is used for " hinder," as is still the 
case in some public forms, and in the excellent 
version of the Scriptures. "Well witted" is a 
happy phrase lost to the language except on fami- 
liar occasions with a smile, or by a master in the 
art of combining words. Peihape " enable me,»» 
for *' give me by your countenance the ability which 
I have not," is the only phrase which savours of 
awkwardness or of harsh efiect in the excellent 
speaker. The whole passage is a remarkable ex- 
ample of the almost imperceptible difi^nces which 
maik various stages in the progress of a language. 
In several of the above mstances we see a sort of 
contest for admission into thp language between 
two phrases extremely similar, and yet a victory 
which excluded one of them as rigidly as if the 
distinction had been very wide. Every case whem 
subsequent usage has altered or rejected words or 
phrases must be regarded as a sort of national ver- 
dict, which is necessarily followed by their dis- 
franchisement They have no longer any claim on 
the English language, other than that which-may be 
possessed by all alien suppliants for naturalization. 
Such examples should warn a writer, desirous to 
be lastingly read, of the danger which attends new 
words, or very new acceptations of those which 
are established, or even of attempts to revive those 
which are altogether superannuated. They show 
in the clearest light that the learned and tho vul- 
gar parts of language, being those which are most 
hable to change, are unfit materials for a durable 
style, and they teach us to look to those words 
which form the far larger portion of ancient as 
well as of modem language, that "well of English 
undefiled," which has been happily resorted to 
from More to Cowper, as b^g proved by the 
unimpeachable evidence of that long usage to fit 
the rest of our speech more perfectly, and to flow 
more easily, cleariy, and sweetly, in our composi- 
tion. 

Erasmus tells us that Wolsey rather feared than 
liked More. When the short session of parlia- 
ment was closed, Wobey, in his gallery of White- 
hall, said to More, " I w^ to Gk>d you had been 
at Rome, Mr. More, when I made you speaker." 
— ^< Your grace not offonded, so would I too, my 
lord," replied sir Thomas ; " for then should I have 
seen the place I long have desired to visit." * 
More turned the conversation by saying that he 
liked this gallery better than the carduial*s at 
Hampton Court But the cardinal secretly brood- 
ed over his revenge, which he tried to gratify by 
banishing More, under the name of an < 



^ Roper, p. tOi 
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der to Spain. He tried to efiect bis purpOM by 
magnifying the learning and wiadom of More, hu 
peculiar fitness for a conciliatory adjuatinent ci 
the difficult matters wfaioh were at issue between 
the king and his kinsman the emperor. The 
kmg suggested this proposal to More, who, oon- 
aideiing the unsuitableness of the Spanish climate 
to his constitution, and perhaps suspecting Wol- 
sey of sinister purposes, earnestly besought Henry 
not to send his fiihhful serrant to his grave. The 
king, who also suspected Wolsey of being actuat- 
ed by jealousy, answered, " It is not our mean- 
ing, Mr. More, to do you any hurt ; but to do you 
good we should be ^ad. We shall therefore em- 
ploy you otherwise." ♦ Sir Thomas More could 
boast that he had never asked the king the value 
of a penny for himsel£ On the 85th of December, 
16S5,t the king appointed him chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster, as successor of sir Anthony 
Wingfield ; an office of dignity and profit, which 
More continued to hold for nearly three years. 

In the summer of 1527, Wolsey went on his 
magnificent embassy to France, in which More 
and other officers of state were joined with him. 
On this occasion the mam, thou^ secret object of 
Henry was to pave the way for a divorce from 
queen Catharine, with a view to a marriage 
with Anne Boleyn, a young beauty who had been 
bred at the French court, where her father, sir 
Thomas Boleyn, created earl of Wiltshire, had 
been repeatedly ambassador. 

On their journey to the coast, Wolsey sounded 
archbishop Wareham and bishop Fisher on the 
important secret with which he was intrusted. 
Wareham, an estimable and amiable prelate, ap- 
pears to have intimated that his opinion was fa- 
vourable to Henry's pursuit of a divorce. | Fisher, 
bishop of Rochester, an aged and upright man, 
promised Wolsey that he should do or say no- 
thing in the matter, nor in any way counsel the 
queen, except what stood with Henry's pleasure ; 
^^for," said he, ** though she be queen of this 
realm, yet he acknowledgeth you to be his aove- 



* More, p. 5S. with a small variaticHi. 

t Such is the information which I have received 
from the records m the Tower. The accurate writer 
of the article on More, in the Biographia Britaimica, 
is peiplexed bj finding sir Thomas More, chancellor 
of the duchr, as one of the negotiators of a treatv in 
August, 1526, which seems to the writer m the Bio- 
graphia to brin^ down the death of Wingfield to 
near that time ; he bring on all sides acknowledged 
to be More's immediate predecessor. - But there is no 
difficulty^ unless we needlessly assume that the nego- 
tiation with which Wingfield was concerned related 
to the same treaty which More concluded. On the 
contrary, the first appears to have been a treaty with 
Spain ; the last a treaty with France. 

: Sute Papers, Hen. VIII. vol. i. p. 196. 5th July, 
1527. Wobey's words are,—" He expressly affirm- 
ed, that howerer displeasantly the queen took this 
natter, yet the truth and judgment of the law must 
take place. I have instructed nim how he shall order 
himself if the queen sbaU demand his counsel, which 
he promises me to follow." 
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raign lord :" * as if the tank orautbority of dti$ 
parties had any ooocem with the duty of honestly 
giving counsel where it b given at alL The over* 
bearing deportment of Wolsey probably overawed 
both these good prelates. Wolsey understood them 
in the manner most suitable to hispurpose ; and, 
confident that he should by some means finally 
gain them, he probably coloured very hig|dy their 
language in his communication to Henry, whom 
be bad just beibre displeased by unexpected scni- 
pies. But as there are no traces known to OS of an 
active pact taken by More in this negoastion, itis 
proper to return to what concerned him more near- 
ly. It was generally believed that More and 
Fisher had corrected the manuscript of Heni7*s 
answer to Luther. It is certain that the propen- 
sity of the king to theological discussions coo- 
stituted one of the links of his intimacy with 
More. 

As More's writings against the Lutherans were 
of great note in his own time, as they were pro- 
bably those of his works on which he exerted the 
most acuteness, and employed most knowledge, it 
would be wrong to omit all mention of them in an 
estimate of his mind, or as proofs of his di sp osi- 
tion. They contain man^ anecdotes which throw 
conskierable light on our ecclesiastical history 
during the first prosecution of protestants, or, as 
they were then called, Lutherans, under the old 
stetutes against Lollards, in the period whidi ex- 
tended from 1520 to 1532 ; and they do not seem 
to have been enough examined with that view by 
the historians of the church. 

But our concern with them is now only as they 
affect More. Legal responsibility, in a well-coo- 
stituted commonwealth, reaches to all the avowed 
advisers of the government, and to all those whose 
concurrence is necessary to the validity of ite com- 
mands. But moral responsibility is usually or 
chiefly confined to the actual authors of a measure. 
To them general opinion alloU commendatioa or 
blame. It is Uue, that when a government has 
attained a state of more than usual regularity, th« 
feelings of mankind become so well adapted to it, 
that men are held to be even morally rei^MmsibU 
for sanctioning, by a base continuance in office^ 
the bad policy which may be known not to origi- 
nate with themselves. These refinemente were, 
however, unknown in the reign of Henry YIIL 
The administration was carried on under the per- 
sonal direction of the monarch, who generally ad- 
mitted one confidential servant only into his most 
secret counsels ; and all the other ministers, what- 
ever their rank might be, commonly confined their 
attention to the business of tb^ own office, or to 
the execution of special commands intrusted to 
them. This system was probably carried to ite 
utmost height under so self-willed a prince as 
Henry, and by so dommeering a minister as Wol- 
sey. Although there can be no doubt that More, 

♦ State Papers, H, Vm. voL I. p. 1«8. 
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hk a priT^^coiliisellor, attended and co^opefilad at 
the exammation of the anfortmiate Lotherana, his 
eoadoct in that respect was regarded by his ooo- 
tempormries as little more than tbt enforoemeot of 
orden which he could not lawfully decline to obey. 
The ofMiuon that those who disapproTe are bound 
to resign, is of veiy modem origin, and still not 
uiuTernl,espedally iffidelity to a puty be not call- 
edmtoiuaid. In the time of Henry, a minister 
wms not thought eren entitled to resign. The 
fact of hb attendance, indeed, appears in his oon- 
trovenial writings, especially by his answer to 
Tyndal, printed in 153S, by John Rastall, the se- 
ccnd printer of note in England, who married Eli- 
•abeth, the sister of sir Thomas. It is not equita^ 
Ue to treat him as efiectiTely and morally, as well 
M legally, answerable for measures of sUte, tOl 
the removal of Wolsey, and the delivery of the 
greet seal into his own hands. The injustice of 
considering tliese transactions in any other light 
appears from the circumstance, that though he 
wme joined willi Wobey in the splendid embassy 
to France in 1527, there is no reason to suppose 
that More was intrusted with the secret and main 
porpoae of tfis embas^,— that of facilitating a di- 
TiMoe and a second marriage. His responsibility, 
m its most important and only practical part, must 
be contracted to the short time which extends from 
the 95th of October, 1529, when he was appoint- 
ed chancellor, to the 16th of May, 1532, when he 
was removed from his office, not much more than 
two years and a ltal£* Even within these narrow 
loaits, it must bo remembered, that he found the 
eystem of persecution established, and its machi- 
nery ia a state of activity. The prelates, like 
most other prelates in Europe, did their part in 
convicting the protestants of Lollardy in the spi- 
ritual courts, who were the competent judges of 
that ofieoce. Our means of determining what 
execatioiis for Lollardy (if any) took place 
when More had a decisive ascendant in the roy- 
al councils, are very imperfect If it were certain 
that he was the adviser of such executions, it 
would only follow that he executed one part of the 
cnnunal law, without approving it, as succeeding 
judges have certainly done in cases of fiaud and 
theft, where they no more approved the punish- 
ment of de^h than the author of Utopia might 
have done in its application to lieresy. If the 
p r o g r e s s of civilisation be not checked, we seem 
not far from the period when such capital punish- 
ments will appear as little consistent with huma- 
nity, and indeed with justice, as the bumingof here- 
^c» now appears to us. More himself deprecates 
an appeal to his writings and those of his friend 
Erasmos, innocently intended by diem, but abus- 
ed by incendiaries, to inflame the fury of the ig- 
norant moltitude.t ''Men,** says he (alluding 

' Infonnation from Records in the Tower. 
t Morc*« Answer to Tyndal, part L p. 1:68, Prmt- 
•dbr John Rastall, 15S2. 



evideotly to Utopia,) ''cannot almost now speak 
of such things insomuch as in play, but that such 
evil hearers were a great deal the worse."—" I 
would not now translate the Moria of Erasmus, 
even soom works that I myself have written era 
this, into English, albeit there be none harm there- 
in." It is evkient that the two philosophers, whv 
found all their fair visions dispelled by noise and 
violence, deeply felt the injustice of citing against 
them, as a proof of inconsistency, that they de- 
parted from the pleasantries, the gay dreams, at 
inoat the fond speculations, of their early days, 
when they saw these harmless visions turiMd into 
weapons of destruction in the blood-stained bands 
of the boors of Saxony, and of the ferocions fonap 
tics of Munster. The virtuous love of peaoemight 
be more prevalent in More ; the Epicurean desire 
of personal ease predominated more in Erasmus. 
But both were, doubtless from commendable or 
excusable causes, incensed against those odious 
disciples, who now, "with no friendly voicOi" 
invoked their authority against themselves. 

If, however, we examine the question on the 
grounds of positive testimony, it is impoeable to 
appeal to a witness of moro weight than Erasmus. 
" It is," said hey " a sufficient proof of his cle- 
mency, that while he was chancellor no man was 
pot to death for these pestilent dogmas, while so 
many have sufiered capital punishment for them 
in France, in Germany, and in the Netherlands." * 
The only charges against him on this subject, 
which are adverted to by himself relate to minor 
severities ; but as these may be marks of more 
cruelty than the infliction of death, let us listen on 
this subject to the words of the merciful and righ- 
teous man. f 

" Divers of them have said that of such as were 
in my house when I was chancellor, I used to ex- 
amine them with torments, causing them to be 
bound to a tree in my garden, and there piteously 
beaten. Except their sure keeping, I never did 
else cause any such thing to be done unto any of 
the heretics in all my life^ except only twain : one 
was a child and a servant of mine in mine own 
house, whom his father, ere he came to me, had 
nursed up in such matters, and set him to attend 
upon Greorge Jay. This Jay did teach the child 
his ungracious heresy against the blessed sacra- 
ment of the altar ; which heresy this child in my 
house began to teach another child. And upon 
that point I caused a servant of mine to strip him 
like a child before mine household, for amend- 
ment of himself and ensample of othets." — " An- 
other was one who, after he had fallen into these 
frantic heresies, soon fell into plain open frensy : 
albeit that he had been m bedlam, and afterwards 
by beating and correction gathered his remem- 



* Erasm. Fabio Episc. Vienn. (Vieane in Dan- 
phiDe),Opp.iii. 1811. 

t Morels Apolojjy, c, 8«. English Works, pp. 
900,901. edition 1657. 
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brance^ ; being therefore set et libett j, bis old 
frensiefl fell agtin into bis bead. Being infonned 
of bis relapee, I caused him to be taken by the 
coastables and boimden to a tree in the street be- 
fore the whole town, and Aere striped him till he 
waxed weary. Verily, Qod be thanked, I hear no 
barm of him now. And of all who ever came in 
my hand for heresy, as help me Qod, else had 
never any of them any stripe or stroke given them, 
10 much as afiUip in the foreheadJ* f 

This statement, so minnte, so easily confuted, 
if in any part false, was made public after his fall 
from power, when he was surrounded by enemies, 
and could have no friends but the generous. It 
relates circumstances of public notoriety, or at 
least so known to all his own heusdidd (fiom 
which it appears that protestant servants were not 
exdnded), which it would have been rather a proof 
of insanity than of imprudence to have alleged in 
his defence, if they had not been indisputably and 
confessedly true. Wherever he touches this sub- 
ject, there is a quietnesB and a circumstantiality, 
which are among the least equivocal marks of a 
man who adhsfes to the temper most favourable 
to the truth, because he is oonsdoos that the truth 
b favourable to him.| Without relying^ therefore, 
on the chameterof More for probity and veracity 
(which it is derogatory to him to employ for such 
n purpose), the evidence of his humanity having 
prevailed over his opinion decisively outwe^hs 
the little positive testimony produced against him. 
The charge mgainst More rests originally on Fox 
alone, from whom it is copied by Burnet, and 
with considerable hesitation by Stiype. But the 
honest martyrologist writes too inaccurately to be 
a weighty witness in this case : for he tells us that 
Filth was pot to death in June 1633, and yet im- 
putes it to More, who had resigned his office 
n year before. In the case of James Baynham, 
he only says that the accused was chained to 
two posts for two nights in Move's house, at some 
not specified distance of time before his execu- 
tion. 

Burnet, who had translated Utopia into Eng^lish, 
in mentioning the extreme toleration taught in 
diat work, truly observes, that if More had died 
nt the time of its publication, <*he would have 
been reckoned among those 1^0 only wanted & 
fit opportunity of declaring themselves openly for 

* Sadi was then the mode of caring insanity. 

t Apolo^, c. 36. English Works, p. 902. 

i Tnere is a remarkable instance of this observa- 
tion in More's Dialogue, book iii. chap, xri., where 
he tells, somewhat pnMixly, the story of Richard 
Dunn, who was found dead, and baasing in the Lot* 
lard*s Tower. The only part taken byMore in this 
affair was his share as a privy councilbr in the en- 
quiry, whether Dunn hanged himself, or was murder- 
ed and then hanged up by the bishop of London's 
chancellor. The evidence to prove that the death 
could not be smcide. was as ansurd as the story of 
tne bishop's chancellor was improbable. He was 
afterwards, however, convicted by a jury, but par- 
doned, it should seem rightly, by the long. 
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nrefeimatioo."* Thei 
writer was too xealous for an histoiiaa, when 1m 
added:— ''When More was raised to tiie dMaf 
post in the ministry, he beoame a peraeeotor even 
to blood, and defiled those hands wfaidiw«re new 
polluted vrith bribes.*' In excuse for the total si- 
lence of tiie honest bishop respecting the opposito 
testunony of More himidf (of whom Bumet speaks 
even then with reverence), the reader must be r^ 
minded that the third volume of the History of the 
Reformation was written in the old age of the 
bishop of Salisbury, thirty years afiertbene nsoie 
laborious r e s earch es, virhich attended the ooonpo- 
sition of the two former vdumei^ and under the 
influence of those animosities a^inst the Romaa 
catholic chiuoh, which the conspiracy of queee 
Anne's last ministers against the revdetioe had 
revived with more tian their youtUul vigour; It 
must be owned that he from the conkneneeeieiit 
acquiesced too lightly in the allegations of Fooi ; 
and it is certain, that if the foct, however deplop> 
able, had been better proved, yet in that age it 
vrould not have warranted such asperity of oo»- 
demnation. f 

The dateof the work in which Moredeniee 0ie 
charge, and challenges his accesers to piodu e e 
their proofs, would have roused the attentkn of 
Bumet if he had read it This book, entitlsd 
''The Apology of Sir Thomas More," was writ, 
ten in 153S, " after he had given over the office of 
lord chanceHor," and when he was in daily expec> 
tation of being committed to the Tower* Defeace^ 
less and obnoxious as he then was, no man vras 
hardy enough to dispute his truth. Fox was the 
first who, thirty years afterwards, ventured to op* 
pose it in a vague statement, which we know to 
be in some respects inaccurate ; and on this slen* 
der authority alone has rested such an imputatioD 
on the veracity of the most sincere of men. Who- 
ever reads the Apology will perceive, firora the 
melancholy ingen u ou s ness with which he speake 
of the growing unpopularity of his rofigpon in tbe 
court and country, that he could not Iwve hoped 
to escape exposure, if it had been then possible to 
question his dedaratioe.t 

On the whole, then. More must not only be ah- 

* Burnet, Hist, of Refenn. iii. part I. ». 4(, 
Lond. 18«0. 

t The change of opinion in Erasmus, and tbe leas 
remarkable change of More in the same respect, is 
somewhat excused by the excesses and discw de rs 
which fbUowed the reformation. *< To beUeve," says 
Bayle, " that the church required reformation, and to 
approve a particular manner of reforming it, are two 
very diflTerent thin^. To blame the opponents of re- 
formation, and to disapprove the conduct of tbe ralbnas* 
ers, are two things verj compatible. A man may 
then imitate Erasmus, wiUtout being an apostate or a 
traitor."— Dirf. de BayU, ii. p. 91 . art. CasteUan. 

These are positions too reasonable to be practical^ 
believed, at the time when their adoption would be 
most useful. 

I In the Apology, sir T. More states four tenths 
of the people as unable to read ;— orobably an over- 
rated estimate of the number <tf reaoers. 
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I ooonred daring a hoC paraaymof p wia 
that kilolflmiee wu tlie cfMd of his age ; 
tkui be hinseU; in bit dajf« of eoniplMaee and am* 
bitioo, bad been diawnover to it aa atbeoiy ; tbal 
bo waa filled wkb alaim and bonor by tbe eioaaa- 
ea of tbe berelkal manrgenta in Gennany ; — we 
«niBl proBonnoe bin, by bit abatinenoe fiiom any 
ptmcfieal sbaie m it, to bave g^ren atmnger pfoo6 
tian any otber man, of a lepognanoe to that 6x»> 
crabie piaotiee, fbonded on the nnflbaken baata of 
bia natural boniani^. 

Tbe foartti book of Mofe*8 Dialogue* ezhibitB 
a firely pictme of tbe honor with which the ezceaa- 
eaof tiie lefermen bad filled the mind of this good 
man, wfaoae jnatiee and e?en bomanity were dia- 
Imbed, ao fo at least aa to betny him into a bit> 
tcmeaa of langoage and banbneae of opinion 
ftifeign from bia general temper. The eventi 
tfae ana g l r e a aie, it moat be owned, sofficient to 
pmvoketbemeekaet, to appal the firmest of men. 
•Theteopondb)fda,>»beteU8 na, ** were g|ad to 
beartbe ciy aganist the dergy ; tbe people were 
^ad to bear it agunst the clergy and the lords toa 
Tbej rebeBed first against an abbot, and after 
againat a bishop, wherewith the temporal lords 
bad good game and sport, and dissembled the 
Bwtter, gaping after the lands of the spirituality, 
m they bad afanost pUyed, as iBsoptelleth of the 
do^ which, to snatch at the diadow of the cheese 
m the water, let fall and lost the cheese which he 
bare in bis raoudL 

"The nplandish Lutherana set upon the tem- 
poral lords : they alew 70,000 Lutherans m one 
summer, and subdued theremnant in that part of 
Almayne into a rig^ miserable seryitude. Of 
this sect was the great part f of those ungracious 
people which of late entered Rome with the duke 
of Booibon.* The description of tbe horrible 
crimes perpetrated on that occasion is so dis- 
gusting in some of its particulars, as to be unfit 
far tbe decency of historical narrative. One spe- 
cfanen will suffice, which, considering the constant 
bteroonrse between England and Rome, is not 
unlikely to baTe been rdbtted to More by an eye- 
witness : — ** Some took children and bound them 
to torches, and brought them gradually nearer 
to the fire to be roasted, wUle the fathers and 
mothers were lookingon, and then began tospeak 
of a price for die sparing of the children ; asking 
first 100 ducati, then 50, then 40, then at last of- 
fered to take twain : after they had taken the last 
docat from the father, then would they let the 
diild roast to death.'' This wickedness (More 
contended) was the fruit of Luther's doctrine of 
predestination ; " for what good deed can a man 
•tody or labour to do, who believeth Luther, that 

* Dialofoe of rii Thomas More, touching the pea- 
tSaat sect of Luther, compoted mod published when 
be was chancellor of the dachy of Lancaster, *' but 
aewW wtrmnt bf the said sir T. More, chancellor of 
Eai^," 1590. 

t A rioleat exaggeratum. 



behatbnofieewiUofhiaown.*'^ «Ifthei 
were not near an end, and the fervour of derotioB 
Blmoat<|«anched, it could never haTe come to paaa 
tbatao many people abould fiUl U> thefoUowingof 
oo beaatly a aeot" He urges at veiy great length, 
and with great ability, tlK tendency of belief in 
deatiny to overthrow morality ; and repreaenta it 
as an opinion of which, on account of its incom* 
patibOity with the order of aociety, thedvil magis- 
trate may lawfully punish the promulgation; lUtle 
aware how deciaively experience was about to 
coofttte such reasoning, however specious, by the 
examples of nations, who, though their whole ro- 
ligion was founded on predestination, were, never* 
thelees, the most moral portion of mankind.t 
<* The fear," says More, ** of ootragea and mischief 
to follow upon such heresies, with the proof that 
men have had in aome countriee thereof have 
been the cause that princes and people have been 
constramed to pnniah heresies by a terrible death I 
whereas else more easy waya had been taken 
with them. If the heretics had never begun with 
violence, good christian people had peradventore 
uaed less vnlence against them : while they fiw- 
bare violence, there was bttle vkilence done unto 
them. 'By my soul,' quoth your fiiend,| <I 
would all the world were agreed to take violence 
and compulsion away.' ' Aad aooth,' said I, * if it 
were so, yet would Qod be too strong for his encw 
mies.'" In answer, he faintly attempts to die- 
tmguish the case of pagans, who may be tolerat- 
ed, in order to induce them to tolerate Christians, 
from that of heretics, from which no such advantage 
was to be obtained in exchange ; a distiiictioo, how- 
ever, which disappeared as soon as the supposed 
heretics acquired supremo power. At last, how- 
ever, he concludes with a sentence which sufficient- 
ly intunatea the inclination of hia judgment, and 
shows that his ancient opinions still prevailed 
in the midst of fear and abhorrence. ''And 
yet, as I said in the beginning, never were they by 
any temporal punishment of their bodies any thing 
sharply handled till they began to be violent them- 
selves.'' It is evident that his mind misgave him 
when he appeared to assent to intolerance as a 
principle ; for otherwise there waa no reaaon for 
repeatedly relyitig on the defence of society against 
aggression as its justification. His silence, how- 
ever, respecting the notorious fact, that Luther 
strained every nerve to suppress the German in- 
surgents, can never be excused by the sophistry 
which ascribes to all reformers the evil done by 
those who abuse then: names. It was too much to 
say that Luther should not have uttered what he 
believed to be sacred and necessary truth, because 
evil-doers took occasion from it to screen their bad 
deeds. This controversial artifice, however groaa- 

* Dialogue, Book iv. c. 8. 

t Switxerland, Holland, Scotland, English porltaas. 
New England, French huguenots, &c. 

X This wish is out into the mouth of the adverse 
speaker in the EH&logue. 
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IjF unjust, it jet io plausible and populate that per- 
haps no polemic ever had virtue enough to resist 
the temptation Gt' employing it What othor con> 
troversialist can be named, who, having the power 
to crush antagonists whom he viewed as the dis> 
turbers of the quiet of his own declining age, the 
de8tro3rer8 of all the hopes which he had cherished 
ibr mankind, contented himself with seventy of 
language (for which he humbly excuses himself 
in his *' Apology," in some measure a dying work,) 
and with one instance of unfair iuference against 
opponents who are too zealous to be mercifuL 

In the autumn of 1529 More returned from 
Cambray, where he had been once more joined in 
commission with his friend Tunstall as ambassa- 
dor to the emperor. He paid a visit to the court, 
then at Woodstock. A private letter written 
from court to his wife, on occasion of a mishap at 
home, whidi is inserted to afford a little glimpse 
into the management of his most homely concerns, 
and e^>ecially as a specimen of his regard for 
a deserving woman, who was, probably, too 
** coarsely kind" even to have inspired him with 
tenderness.^ 

" Mistress Alyce, in my most hearty ii'ill, I re- 
comend me to you. And whereas I am enfourmed 
by my son Heron of the loss of our bames and 
our neighbours also, wt all the come that was 
therein, albeit (saving God's pleasure) it is gret 
pitie of so much good come lost, yet sith it hath 
liked hym to send us such a chance, we must saie 
bounden, not only to be content, but also to be 
glad of his visitation. He sent us all that we have 
lost ; and sith he hath by such a chance taken it 
away againe, his pleasure be fulfilled. Let us 
never grudge thereat, but take it in good worth, 
and hartely thank him, as well for adversitie, as 
for prosperitie. And par adventure we have more 
cause to thank him for our lease, than for our 
winning. For his wisedom better aeelh what is 
good for us then w^ do ourselves. Therefore I 
pray you be of good cheere, and take all the how- 
sold with you to church, and there thank God both 
for that he hath given us, and for that he has lefl 
us, which if it please hym, he can increase when 
he will. And if it please him to leave us yet lease, 
at hys pleasure be it I praye you to make some 
good ensearche what my poor neighbours have 
loste, and bidde them take no thought therefore, 
and if I shold not leave myself a spone, there 
shall no poore neighbour of mine here no losae by 
any chance happened in my house. I pray you 
be with my children and household mery in God. 
And devise somewhat with your friends, what 
way wer best to take, for provision to be made 
for come for our household and for sede thys yere 

* In Mere's metrical inscriphon for his own monu- 
ment, wo find a just but Ions, and somewhat laboured, 
commendation of Alice, which in tenderness is out- 
weighed by one word applied to the long departed 
eompanion of his youth. 
*< Chara Thomie jacet hie Joanna uxorcula Mori." 
EngUth fVorkM, 1420. 
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coming, if ye thinke it good that we ke^ ths 
ground still in our handes. And wheChfer ye think 
it good yt we so shall do or not, yet I think it wen 
not best sodeniye thus to leave it all up, and to 
put away our folk of our fiume, till we have soose 
what advised us thereon* Howbeit if we have 
mora nowe than ye shall neede, and which csa 
get the other maistera, ye may then discharge os 
of them. But I would not that any man wtr 
sodenly sent away he wote nere wether. At my 
coming hither. I perceived iKuie other, but that I 
shold tary still with the kinges grace. But now 
I shall (I think), because of this change^ get leave 
this next weke to come home and se you ; and 
then shall we further devise together uppon tU 
ttunges, what order shall be best to take : and 
thus as hartely fare you well with all your chil- 
dren as you can wishc. At Woodstok the thirds 
daye of Septembre, by the hand of 

^ Your loving husband, 

*< Thomas Mors, Knight" 

A new scene now opened on More, of whose 
private life the above simfJe letter enaUes us to 
form no inadequate or unpleasing estimate. On 
the 25th October 1629, sixteen days aAer the com- 
mencement of the prosecution ageinst Wolsey, 
the king, by delivering the great seal to him tt 
Greenwich, constituted him lord chanc^lor, the 
highest dignity of the state and of the law, wbich 
had been generally held by ecclesiastics.* A very 
summary account of the nature of this high office 
may perhaps prevent some confusion zespectiog 
it among those who know it only in its present 
state. The office of chancellor was known to all 
the European governments, who borrowed it, like 
many other institutions, from the usage of the van- 
quished Romans. In those of England and France, 
which most resembled each other, and whose his- 
tory is most familiar and most interesting to us f, 
the chancellor, whose office had been a conspico- 
ous dignity under the lower empire, was originally 
a secretary who derived a great part of his conse- 
quence from the trust of hdding the king's seal, 
the substitute for subscription under illiterate 
monarchs, and the stamp of legal authority in 
more cultivated times. From his constant access 
to the king, he acquired every where some au- 
thority in the cases which were the irequent sob. 
ject of complaint to the crown. In France, he 
became a minister of state with a peculiar supe^ 
intendence over courts of justice, and some re 
mains of a special jurisdiction, which continued 
till the downfall of the French monarchy. In the 
English chancellor were gradually united the 
characters of a legal magistrate and a politictl 
adviser ; and since that time the office has been 
confined to lawyera in eminent practice, fie has 

* Thorpe, in 1S71, and Knivet, in 1S72, seen to 
be the last exceptions. 

t Ducange and Spalman Gloss, in voc« ** CtBcel- 
larius/' who give us the series of chsaeellor m both 
countries. 
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bMn premmed to hare a doe reverence for ^ 
law, as weD as a tamiliar acquaintanoe widi it, 
and hb presence and wetgjht in the connsels of a 
free ooaunonweahh have been regarded as links 
winch bind the state to the law. 

One of the earliest branches of the chanceDor's 
duties seems, bj slow degrees, to have enlarged 
his jorisdiction to the extent which it reached in 
modem thnes.* From the chancery issued those 
writs whldi first pat the machinery of law in mo- 
tion in every case where legal redress existed. In 
that court new writs were framed, when it was 
fit to adapt the proceedings to the circumstances 
of a new case. When a case arose in which it 
appeared that the course and order of the com- 
mon law could hardly be adapted, by any varia^ 
tion in the forms of procedure, to the demands of 
JQstiee, the complaint was laid, by the chancellor, 
befiNre the king, who commanded it to be cona- 
dered in council ; a practice which, by degrees, 
led to a reference to that magistrate bimselC To 
fadlitare an equitable determination in such com* 
plunta, the writ was devised called the writ of 
mhptmOj commanding the person complained of 
to appear b^bre the chancellor, and to answer the 
eomfAaint The essential woids of a petition for 
#■■ writ, which in process of time has become of 
so great importance, were in the reign of Richard 
IIL as follows : *• Please it therefore, your lord- 
ship,— -considering that your orator has no remedy 
by course of the common law, — to grant a writ 
siApana, commanding T. Coke to appear in chan- 
cery, at a certain day, and upon a certain pain to be 
limited by you, and then to do what by this court 
shall be thou^ reasonable and according to con- 
science.'' 1^ form was not materially difierent 
in the earliest instances, which appear to have oo- 
corred from 1380 to 1400. It appears that this 
device was not first employed to enforce the ob- 
servance of the duties of trustees who held lands, 
as has been hitherto supposedf, but for cases of 
an extremely difierent nature, where the failure of 
justice in the ordinary courts might ensue, not 
from any defect in the common law, but from the 
power of turbulent barons, who, in their acts of 
outrage and lawless violence, bade defiance to all 
or^nary jurisdiction. In some of the eariiest cases 
we find a statement of the age and poverty of the 
complainant, and of the power, and even learning, 
of the supposed wrong-doer; topics addressed to 
compassion, or at most to equity in a very loose 
tnd popular sense of the word, which throw light 
on Uie original nature of this high jurisdiction. It 
is apparent, from the earliest cases in the reign of 
Richard II., that the occasional relief proceeding 
from mixed feelings of pity and of regard to sub- 
stantial justice, not efibctually aided by law, or 
overpowered by tyrannical violence, had then 

* ** Nob facile e«t digito monstrare (|uibus gradi- 
bos, tad coBjectaram acape."— fi[pe/. m voe, Can- 
ceHarius. 

t BlackBto&e,bookm. c. 4. 



grown into a regular system, and was subject to 
rules resembling those of legal jurisdiction.* At 
first sight it may appear difficult to conceive how 
ecclesiastics could have moulded into a r^ular 
form this anomalous branch of jurisprudence. But 
many of the ecdemastical order, originally the only 
lawy^^ were eminently skilled in the civil and 
canon law, which had attained an order and pre- 
cision unknown to the digests of barbarous usages 
then attempted in France and England. The ec- 
clesiastical chancellors introduced into th^ court a 
course of proceeding very similar to that adopted by 
other European nations, who all owned the au- 
thority of the canon law, and were enlightened by 
the wisdom of the Roman code. The proceedings 
in chancery, lately recovered from oblivion, show 
the system to have been in regular activity about 
a century and a half before the chancellorship of 
sir Thomas More, the first common lawyer who 
held the great seal since the diancellor had laid 
any foundations (known to us) of his equiuble 
jurisdiction. The course of education, and even 
of negotiation in that age, conferred on More, who 
was the most distinguished of the practisers of the 
common law, the learning and ability of a civilian 
and a canonist In his admmistration, from the 
25th of October 1529, to the 16th of May 1532, 
four hundred bills and answers are still preserved, 
which afford an average of about a hundred and 
sixty suits annually. Though this average may 
by no means adequately represent the whole oc- 
cupations of a court which had many other duties 
to perform, it supplies us with some means of 
comparing the extent of its business under him 
with the number of similar proceedings in succeed- 
ing times. The whole amount of bills and an- 
swers in the reign of James L was 32,000. How 
far the number may have differed at difierent parts 
of that reign, the unarranged state of the records 
does not yet enable us to ascertain. But suppos- 
ing it, by a rough estimate, to have continued the 
same, the annual average of bills and answers du- 
ring the four years of Lord Bacon's adqunistration 
was 1461, being an increase of neariy tenfold in 
somewhat less than a century. Though causes 
connected with the progress of the jurisdiction and 
the character of the chancellor must have contri- 

* Calendars of Proceedion in Chanc. temp. Ehs. 
[London, 1827. J Of ton of these suits which occurs 
red in the last ten years of the fourteenth century, one 
complains of ouster from land by violence ; another, 
of exclusion fiom a benefice^ by a writ obtained from 
the king under false suegestions ; a third, for the sei- 
zure Ota freeman, under pretext of being a slave (or 
nief ) ; a fourth, for being disturbed in the enjoyment 
of land by a trespasser, abetted by the sheriff; a fiflh, 
for imprisonment on a false allegation of debt. No 
case is extant prior to the first year of Henry V., 
which relates to the trust of lands^ which eminent 
writers have represented as the origmal object of this 
jurisdiction. In the reign of Henry VI. there is a 
bill against certain WycUfStee for outrages done to 
the plaintifi', Robert Burton, chanter of the cathedral 
of Lincoln, on account of his zeal as an mquisitor m 
the diocese of Lmooln, to connet and punisn heretMs, 

14« 
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Initod to this remaikable increue, yet it muit be 
ascribed prindpally to the extnordmeiy impobe 
ghren to daring enterprise and national wealth by 
the splendid administration of Elisabeth^ which 
multiplied alike the occasions of litigation and the 
means of carrying it on.** In a centuiy and a half 
after, when equitable jurisdiction was completed 
in its foundations and most necessary parts by 
lord chancellor Nottingham, the whole number of 
equity suits was about fifteen thousand, which 
yields an average of sixteen hundred and 6fty to 
every year of his chanceUorship.t 

Under lord Hardwicke, the chancellor of most 
professional celebrity, the yeariy average of hills 
and answers appears to have been about two thou- 
sand ; probably in part because more questions had 
been finally detormmed, and partly also because the 
delays were so aggravated by the multiplicity of 
business, that parties aggrieved chose rather to 
submit to wrong than to be ruined in pursuit of 
right This last mischief arose in a great measure 
fiom the variety of affiurs added to the original 
duties of a chancellor, of which the principal were 
bankruptcy and parliamentary appeals. Both these 
causes continued to act with increasing force; so 
that, in spite of a vast increase of the pn^terty and 
dealings of the kingdom, the average number of 
bills and answers was considerably less firom 1800 
to 1809 than it had been from 1745 to 1754. | 

It most not be supposed that men trained in 
any system of jurisprudence, as the ecclesiastical 
chancellorB, could have been indifi&ent to the 
mcoovenience and vexation which necessarily 
harass the holders of a merely arbitraiy power. 
Not having a law, they were a law unto them- 
selves ; and every chancellor who contributed by 
a detorminaUon to establish a principle, became 
instrumental in drcumscribmg the power of his 
successor. Selden is, indeed, represented to have 
said, that equity is according to the conscience of 
him who is chanceUor ; which is as uncertain as 
if we made the chancellor's foot the standard for 
the measure which we call a foot { But this was 
spoken in the looseness of table-talk, and under 
the influence of the prejudices then prevalent 
among common lawyers against equitaUe ju- 
risdiction. Still, perhaps, in his time what he 
said might be true enou^^ for a smart saying. 
But in process of time a system of rules was 
established which has constantly tended to limit 
the originally discretionary powers of the Chan- 
cery. EquUiff in the acceptation in which that 

* From a letter of lord Bacon (Lords' Journals^ 
20th March, 1680,) it appears that he made 8000 de- 
crees and orders in a year ; so that in his time the 
bills and answers amounted to about two thirds of the 
whole business. 

t The numbers have been obligingly supplied by 
the gentlemen of the Record Office in the Tower. 

I Account of Proceedings in Parliament relative to 
the Court of Chancery. By C. P. Cooper, Esq. p. 
102, &c. London, 1828. A work equally remarka- 
ble for knowledge and acuteness. 

§ Table Talk, p. 65. Edinburgh, 1809. 
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ymtd is used m EngUsb jurisprudence, b no 1 
to be ooofoonded with that sisrai cfut^ whidi 
gentnlly oorreets the unjust opentioa of law, aad 
with which it seems to have been synooy mw is 
the days of Selden and Bacon. It is a part of lav 
finned from usages and detenninationa wUch 
somethnes difier from what is called oobmdoo law 
in its subjects, but chiefly varies frtm ii ia its 
modes ofproof, of trial, and of relief; itisajaii»> 
diction so irregularly fi>rmed, and often so httfcs 
dependent on general principles, that it can faanUy 
be defined or made intdligible otherwise than by 
a mmuto eniuneratk>n of the matters oognisabU 
by it.* 

It will be seen from the above that mt Tbomaa 
Mere's duties difiered voy widely from the varioos 
exertions of labour and intellect required from a 
modem chanoeUor. At the utmost he did not bear 
mora than two hundred cases and argmneota 
jreariy, including those of every descriplieii. No 
authentic account of any case tried b^bre him, if 
any such be extant, has been yet hroo^ to ti^^ 
No law book alludes to any part of his judgmenla 
or reasonings. Nothing of this hif^ieT pait of bia 
judicial life is preserved, which can warrant us a 
betieving more than that it most have diqilayad 
his never-friling integrity, reason, leanun^ and 
eloquence. 

The particulare of his Jnstalmeiit are not nn 
worthy of being specified as a proof of the reve- 
rence for his endowments and excellences pn>- 
fessed by the king and entertained by the piiblic» 
to whose judgment the nunisters of Henry seemed 
virtually to appeal, with an assurance that the 
king^s appomtment would be ratified by the general 
voke. ** He was led between the dukes of Noriblk 
and Suffi>lk up Westminster Hall to the Stona 
Chamber, and there they honourably placed him ha 
the high judgment-seat of chanoelkMrf ;" (for tha 
diancellor was, by his office, the president of that 
terrible tribunal) *<The duke of Norfiilk, premier 
peer and lord hi^ treasurer of Rngland,** conti- 
nues the biographer, ** by the command of the kin|^ 
spoke thus unto the people there with gre^t ap-^ 
plmue mdjoy gtOhered together :^ 

• The kin^s majesty (which, I pray God, may 
prove happie and fortunate to the whole realme of 
England) hath raised to the most high dignitie oT 
chancellourship sir Thomas More, a man for his 
extraordinarie worth and suffidencie well knowna. 
to himself and the whole realme, for no other 
cause or earthlie respect, but for that he hath 
plainely perceaved all the gifts of nature and grace 
to be heaped upon him, which either the peo|^ 
could desire, or himself wish, for the discharge of 
so great an office. For the admirable wisedome^ 
intcgritie, and innocencie, joyned with the most 
pleasant facilitie of witt, that this man is endowed 

* Blackstone, book iii. c 27. Lord Hardwicke's 
Letter to liOrdKames, SOth June, 1757. Lord Wood- 
houselee's Life of Lord Kames, vol. i. p. 237. 

t More's Life of Sir T. More. 156. I6S. 
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villia]], bftve been soffioiently knowen to mU En- 
gPiwhrnan lirom his youth, and for these nume 
yiTM nlao to the king's majefltie himaelC This 
linth the king abundantly found in manie 
tnd weigluie affityres, which he hath happily di»- 
palchfH both at home and abroad ; in divers offi- 
ces which he hath bom, in most honourable em- 
bawaj^tis which he hath undergone } and in his 
dailj connsell and advises upon all other occar 
aoBS. He hath perceaved no man in his realms 
to be more wise in deliberating, more sincere in 
«|wniiig to bim what he thought, nor more eloquent 
lo adoaie the matter which he uttered. Where- 
ian, because he saw in him such excellent endow- 
BMinfs, and that of his especiall care he hath a par- 
tkohLT desire that his kingdoms and people ought 
be govoned with all equitie and justice, integritie 
and wisedome; he of his owne most gracious dis- 
powtion bath created this singular man lord chan- 
esUor ; that, by his laudable performance of this o& 
ictf his people may enjoy peace and justice ; and 
bonoar also and fame may redounde to the whole 
kingdome. It may perhaps seeme to manie a 
atnnge and unosoall matter, that this dignitie 
riioold be bestowed upon a layman, none d* the 
nobilitie, and one that hath wife and children ; be- 
canse bOTetofore none but singular learned prelates, 
or men of greatest nobilitie, have possessed this 
plaoe ; bat what is wanting in these respects, the 
adimrable vertues^ the matchless guids of witt and 
wisedome of this man, doth most plentifully re- 
eompence the same. For the king's majestie 
bath not regarded how great, but what a man 
he wan ; he hath not cast his eyes upon the no- 
bilitie of his blond, baton the worth of his person; 
be hath respected his sufficiencie, not his profes- 
sion ; finally, he would show by this his choyce, 
0iat he hath some rare subjects amongst the rowe 
of gentlemen and laymen, who desire to manage 
the highest offices of the realme, which bishops 
and noblemen think they only can deserve. The 
rarer therefbro it was, so much both himself held 
it to be the more excellent, and to his people he 
thoogbt^woaldbethomoregratefulL Wherefore^ 
receave this your chancellour with joyful acclama- 
lioos, at whose hands you may expect all happi- 
nesM and content' 

**Sir Thomas More, according to his wonted 
modestie, was somewhat abashed at this the 
duke's speech, in that it sounded so much to his 
praise ; bot recollecting hunself as that place and 
tine woold give him leave, he answered in this 
softe: — ^Although, roost noble duke, and you 
light honourable lords, and worshipfuU gentlemen, 
I kmwe all these things, which the king's map 
jestie, it seemeth, bath bene pleased should be 
spoken of me at this time and place, and your 
^ace bath with most eloquent wordes thusam- 
plifyed, are as far from me, as I could wish with 
sH my bart they were in me for the better per- 
fbnnanoe of so great a charge ; and although this 
your speedi hath caused in me greater feare than 



I can wdl express in words : yet this incompara- 
ble &vour of my dread soueraigne, by which he 
showeth how well, yea how highly he conceaveth 
of my weakenesse^ having commanded that my 
meanesse should be so greatly commended, can- 
not be but most acceptable to me : and I cannot 
choose but give your most noble grace exceeding 
thankes, thaX what his majestie hath willed you 
briefly to utter, you, of the abundance of your 
love unto me, have in a large and eloquent oration 
dilated. As for myself I can take it no otherwise, 
but that his majestie's incomparable favour txh 
wards me, the good will and incredible propeniion 
of his royall minde (wherewith he hath these ma* 
nie yeares favoured me continually) hath alone 
without anie desert of mine at all, caused both 
ibis my new honour, and these your undeserved 
commendations of me. For who am I, or what is 
the house of my &ther, that the king's highnesse 
should heape upon me by such a perpetuall 
streame of afiection, these so high honours 1 I 
am fiure lease then anie the meanest of his ben^ 
fitts bestowed on me ; how can I then thinke my- 
self worthie or fitt for this so peerlesse dignitie 7 
I have bene drawen by force, as the king's ma^ 
jestie often profeoseth, to his bighnesse's service^ 
to be a courtier ; but to take Ibis dignitie upon 
me, is moi^ of all ag^dnst my will ; yet such is 
his bighnesse's benignitie, such is his bounties 
that he highly esteemeth the small dutiefulnesse 
of his meanest subjects, and seeketh still magnip 
ficently to recompence his servants; not only 
such as 4eserve well, but even such as have but a 
desire to deserve wdl at his hands, in which num- 
ber I have alwaies wished myself to be reckoned, 
because I cannot challenge myself to be one of 
the former ; which being so, you may all perceave 
with me how great a burden is iayde upon my 
backer in that I must strive in some sorts with my 
diligence aiid dutie to corresponds with his royall 
benevolence, and to be answerable to that great 
expectation, whidi he and you seeme.to bav^ of 
me: wherdbre those so high praises are by me so 
much more giievoas onto me^ by how much more 
I know the greater charge I have to render myself 
w<Mrthie of, and the fewer means I have to make 
them goode. This weight is hardly suitable to 
my weake sfabo^ders ; this honour is not corre- 
spondent to my poore desert; it is a burden, not a 
^orie ; a care, not a dignitie ; the one therefore I 
must beare as manfully as I can, and discharge the 
other with as much dexteritie as I shall be able. 
The earnest desire which I have alwaies had and 
doe now admowledge myself to have, to satisfye 
by all meanes I can possible, the most ample bene- 
fitts of his highnesse, will greatly excite and ayde 
me to the diligent performance of all, which I trust 
also I shall be more ableto doe, if I finde all your 
good wills and wishes both &voarable unto me, 
and conformable to his wywX munificence : because 
my serioQs endeavours to doe well, joyned with 
your favourable moceftanccj will easily procora 
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that whatsoever n perlbrmed by me, though it be 
in ttielf bat email, yet will it eeeme great and 
praiseworthie ; for those things are alwaies atchieT- 
ed happily, which are accepted willingly; and 
those Bocceede fortunately, which are rcceaved by 
others courteously. As you therefore doe hope 
for great matters, and the best at my hands, so 
though I dare not promise anie such, yet do I pro- 
mise truly and affectionately to perform the best I 
shall be able.' 

''When sir Thomas More had spoken these 
wordes, turning his face to the high judgement 
seate of the Chancerie, he proceeded in this man- 
ner : — * But when I looke upon this seate, when I 
thinke how greate and what kinde of personages 
have possessed this place before mo, when I call 
to minde who he was that sate in it last of all — a 
man of what singular wisdome, of what notable 
experience, what a prosperous and favourable for- 
tune he had for a great space, and how at the last 
he had a most grievous fiill, and dyed inglorious — 
I have cause enough by my predecessor's example 
to think honour but slipperie, and this dignitie not 
so grateful to me as it may seeme to others ; for 
both is it a hard matter to follow with like paces 
or praises, a man of such admirable witt, prudenoe, 
authoritie, and splendour, to whome I may seeme 
but as the lighting of a candle, when the sun is 
downe ; and also the sudden and unexpected fall 
of so great a man as he was doth terribly putt me 
in minde that this honour ought not to please me 
too much, nor the lustre of this glistering seate 
dazel mine eyes. Wherefore I ascende this seate 
as a place full of labour and danger, voyde of all 
solide and true honour ; the which by how much 
the higher it is, by so much greater fall I am to 
feare, as well in respect of the verie nature of the 
thing it selfe, as because I am warned by this late 
fearfiill example. And truly I might even now at 
this verie just entrance stumble, yea fajmte, but 
that his majestie's most singular favour towardes 
me, and all your good wills, which your joyfull 
countenance doth testifye in this most honourable 
assembtie, doth somewhat recreate and refresh 
me ; otherwise this seate would be no more pleas- 
ing to me^ than that sword was to Dainocles, 
which hung over his head, tyed only by a hayre of 
a horse's tale, when he had store of delicate fare 
before him, seated in the chair of state of Denis 
the Tirantof Sidlie ; this therefore shall be always 
fresh in my minde, this will I have still before 
mine eies, that this seate will be honorable, fa- 
mous, and full of glorie unto me, if I shall with 
care and diligence, fidelitie and wisedom, endea- 
vour to doe my dutie, and shall persuade myself, 
that the enjoymg thereof may be but short and 
uncertaine : the one whereof my labour ought to 
performe ; the other my predecessor's example 
may easily teach me. All which being so, you 
may easily peroeave what great pleasure I Uke in 
this high dignitie, or in this most noble duke's 
praising of me.' 
158 



^ All the world took notice now of sir ThofnM^ 
dignitie, whereof Erasmus writeth to John Fabio^ 
bbhopp of Vienna, thus: — ^'Concerning the new 
increase of honour lately happened to Thomas 
More, I should easily make you believe it, if I 
should shew you the letters of many famous men, 
rejoicing with much alacritie, and congratulating 
the king, the realme, himself^ and also me, for 
Mora's honor, in being made lord chanceflour of 
England.'" 

When sir Thomas More was seated m his comt 
of Chancery, his father, sir John More, who was 
neariy of the age of ninety, was the most ancient 
iudge of the King's Bench^ " What a grateful 
spectacle was it," says their descendant, ** to see 
the son ask the blessing of the father every dmj 
upon his knees before he sat upon his own seat ?"'* 
Even m a more unceremonious age, the simple chft- 
recter of More would have protected these dallj 
rites of filial reverence from the suspicions of af> 
fectation, which could alone destroy their chaim. 
But at that time it must have borrowed its chief 
power from the conspicuous excellence of the fa- 
ther and son. For if inward worth had then home 
any proportion to the grave and reverend ceremo- 
nial of the age, we might be well warranted in re- 
garding our forefathers as a race of superior be- 
ings. 

The contrast of the humble and affiible More 
with the haughty cardinal, astonished and delight- 
ed the suitors. No application could be made 
to Wolsey, which did not pass through many 
hands ; and no man could apply, whose fingera 
were not tipped with gold. But More sat daily in 
an open hall, that he might receive in person the 
petitions of the poor. If any reader should blame 
his conduct in this respect, as a breach of an an- 
cient and venerable precept, " Ye shall do ik> un- 
righteousness mjudgfnenti thou shalt not respect 
the person of the poor, nor honour the person of 
the mighty ; but in rigkUcusnest shalt thou judge 
they neighbourf:" let it be remembered, that 
there still clung to the equitable jurisdiction some 
remains of that precarious and eleemos3mary na- 
ture from which it originally sprung; which, in 
the eyes of the compassionate chancellor, might 
warrant more preference for the helpless poor than 
could be justified in proceedings more rigorously 
legaL 

Courts of law were jealous then, as since, of the 
power assumed by chancellors to issue injvneHans 
to parties to desist from doing certain acts whidK 
they were by law entitled to do, until the court of 
Chancery should determine whether the exercise 
of the legal right would not work injustice. There 
are many instances in which irreparable wrong 
may be committed, before a right can be ascer- 
tained, in the ordinaiy course of proceedings. In 
such cases it is the province of the chancellor to 

* More's Life of Sir T. More, p. 16S. 
tLeviticuB, six. 15. 
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take care that afl&iis shall continue in their actual 
eeodition until the questions in dispute be deter- 
mined. A considerable outcry against this neces- 
arj, though invidious authority, was raised at the 
commencement of More's chancellorship. He 
lileoced this damour with his wonted prudence 
and meekness. EbiTing caused one of the six 
clerks to make out a list of the injunctions issued 
bj him, or pending before him, he invited all the 
jodges Co dinner. He laid the list before them; 
and explained the circumstances of each case so 
satisfactorily, that they aO confessed that in the like 
case they would have done no less. Nay, he 
oftred to desist from the jurisdiction, if they 
wouM undertake to contain the law within the 
boondaries of righteousness, which he thought 
they 000^ in conscience to da The judges de- 
dined to make the attempt ; on which he observed 
piirately to Roper, that he saw they trusted to 
their influence for obtaining verdicts which would 
shift the responsibility from them to the juries. 
" Wherelbre," said he, " I am constrained to abide 
the adventure of their blame.'' 
^ Dauncey, one of his sons-in-law, alleged that 
noder Wolsey "even the doo^ keepers got great 
gaina^'' and was so perverted by the venality there 
practised that he expostulated with More for his 
cfaoriish integrity. The chancellor said, that if 
"his father, whom he reverenced dearly, were on 
the one side, and the devil, whom he hated with 
all his might, on the other, the devil should have 
bis ri^t" He is represented by his descendant, 
as softening his answer by promising minor ad- 
Tantages, such as priority of hearing, and recom- 
meodatioB of arbitration, where the case of a friend 
was bad. The biographer, however, not being a 
lawyer, might have misunderstood the conversa- 
tion, which bad to pass through more than one 
generation before the tradition reached him ; or 
the woids may have been a hasty efiiision of good 
natore, uttered only to qualify the roughness of his 
honesty. If he had been called to perform these 
promises, his head and heart would have recoiled 
alike from breaches of equality which he would 
have fdt to be altogether dishonest When Heron, 
another of his sons-in-law, relied on the bad prac- 
tices of the times, so far as to entreat a favourable 
judgment in a cause of his own. More, though the 
most affectionate of fathers, immediately unde- 
eeired himbj an adverse decree. This act of 
oommon justice is made an object of panegjrric by 
the biographer, as if it were then deemed an ex- 
traonhnary instance of vurtue; a deplorable symp- 
tom of that corrupt state of general opinion, which, 
half t century later, contributed to betray into ig- 
nominious vices the wisest of men, and the most 
iUostrtoua of chancellors, — ^if the latter distinc- 
tioQ be not rather due to the virtue of a More or a 



He is said to have despatched the causes before 
him so speedily, that, on asking for the next, he 
was told that none remained ; which is boastfully 



contrasted by Mr. More, his descendant, wl 
arrear of a thousand in the time of that gratis 
man, who lived in the reign of Charles I. ; though 
we have already seen that this di£&rence may be 
referred to other causes ; and therefore that the 
fact, if true, proves no more than his exemplary 
diligence and merited reputation. 

The scrupulous and ddicate integrity of Moie 
(for so it must be called in speakmg of that age) 
was more cleariy shown after his resignation, than 
it could have been during his continuance in o^ 
fice. One Pamell complained of him for a decree 
obtained by his adversary Vau^ian, whose wife 
had bribed the chancellor by a gilt cup. He sofw 
prised the counsel at first, by owning that he re> 
ceived the cup as a new year's Q£t Liord Wiltp 
shire, a zealous protestant, indecently, but prema^ 
turely, exulted. *' Did I not tell you, my lords,** 
said he, ** that you would find this matter true?*' — 
<' But, my lords," replied More, '< hear the other 
part of my tale. AAer having drank to her of 
wine with which my butler had filled the cup, and 
when she had pledged him, he restored it to her, 
and would listen to no refusaL** When Mrs. 
Croker, for whom he had made a decree against 
lord Arundel, came to him to request his aocept^ 
ance of a pair of gloves, in which were contained 
40L in angels, he told her, with a smile, that it 
were ill manners to refuse a lady's present ; but 
though he should keep the gloves, he must return 
the gold, which he enforced her to receive. Gre- 
sham, a suitor, sent him a present of a gilt cup, oft 
which the fashion pleased him. More accepted 
it; but would not do so till Gresham received 
from him another cup of greater value, but of which 
the form and workmanship were less suitable to the 
chancellor. It would be an indignity to the memo- 
ry of such a man to quote these facts as proofo ot 
his probity ; but they may be mentioned as spec^ 
mens of the simple and unforced honesty of one 
who rejected improper oSers with all the ease and 
pleasantry of common courtsey. 

Henry, in bestowmg the great seal on Mora^ 
hoped to dispose his chancellor to lend his authori- 
ty to the prefects of divorce and second marriage, 
which now agitated the king's mmd, and were the 
main objects of his policy.'^ Arthur, the eldest 
son of Henry YIL, had married Catharine, the 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, sovereigns oft 
Castile and Aragon. As the young prince died 
very shortly after his nuptials, Henry obtained a 
dispensation from pope Julius II. to enable the 
princess to marry her brother-in-law, afterwarde 
Henry YIIL That monarch solemnised his mar- 
riage with her after his accession, and lived sixteen 
years in apparent harmony with her. Mary vris 
the only child of this marriage who survived infan- 
cy ; but in the year 1527 a concurrence of evenUi 

* " Thomas Moras, doctrinA et probitate speeta- 
bilis vir, cancellarius in Wolssei locum constituitur. 
NeuHquam Regis cauacB coqttwr.** — Tkuani Hist, «m 
TemporiM, lib. ii. c. 16. edit. Lend. 17S3. i. 31. 
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uoee, yr^ctk tried and established the virtue of 
More, and revealed to the world the depravity of 
hia master. Henry was touched by the charms of 
Anne Boleyn, a beautiful lady, in her twenty- 
second year, the daughter of sir Thomas Bolejm, 
eari of Wiltshire, who had lately returned from 
the court of France, where her youth had been 
spent At the same moment it became the policy 
of Francis I. to loosen all the ties which joined the 
king of England to the emperor. When the bishop 
of Tarbes, his ambassador in England, found, 
on his arrival in London, the growmg distate of 
Henry for his inofiensive and exemplary wife, he 
promoted the king's inclination towards divorce^ 
and suggested a marriage with Margaret duchess 
of Alen^on, the beautiBil and graceful sister of 
Francis!.* 

At this period Henry for the first time professed 
to harbour conscientious doubts whether the dis- 
pensation of Julius II. could suspend the obliga^ 
tion of the divine prohibition pronounced against 
such a marriage in the Leviti<»l law.f The court 
oi Rome did not dare to contend that the dispen- 
sation could reach the case if the prohibition 
were part of the universal law of God. Heniy, 
on the other side, could not consistently question 
its vaUdity, if he considered the precept as be- 
longing to merely positive law. To this question, 
therefore, the dispute was confined, though both 
parties shrunk from an explicit and precise avow- 
al of their main ground. The most reasonable 
sdution that it was a local and temporary law, 
forming a part of the Hebrew code, might seem at 
first si^t to destroy its authority altogether. But 
if either party had been candid, this prohibition, 
adopted by all Christendom, might be justified by 
that general usage, in a oase where it was not re- 
markably at variance with reason or the public 
wel&re. But such a doctrine would have lower- 
ed the ground of this papal authority too much to 
be acceptable to Rome, and yet, on the other 
hand, rested it on too unexceptionable a founda- 
tion to suit the case of Henry. False allegations 
of facts in the preamble of the bull were alleged 
on the same ^e ; but they were inconclusive. 
The principal arguments in the king's fiivour 

* " Margarita Franciaci soror, spectatae forme et 
v«nostatis raemina, Carolo Alenconio duce marito pau- 
lo ante mortuo, vidua pennanserat. £a destinata 
uxor Henrico: missique WoLseus et Biferronum 
Prxsul qui do dissolvendo matriinonio cum Gallo age- 
ront. Ut caletum appuiit Wolsxeus mandatum a rege 
contrarium accipit, rescivitque per amicos Hemicum 
non tam Galli aofinitatem quam msanum amorem auo 
Annam Bolenam prosequebatur, ezplere vele."— 
T^an. %Ai suprh. 

No trace of the latter part appears in the state pa- 
pers Just published. 

t Leviticus, xv. S. xx. 22. But see Deuteronomy, 
xxT. 5. The latter text, which allows an exception m 
the case of a brother's wife being left childless, may 
be thought to strengthen the prohibition in all ca^es 
not excepted. It may seem applicable to the precise 
case of Henry. But the application, of that text is 
impossible ; for it contains an injunction, of which the 
breach is chastised by a disgraceful punishment. 
154 



were, that no precedents of such a dispensatull 
seem to have been produced ; and that if the 
Levitical prohibitions do not continue in force on- 
der the Gospel, there is no prohibition against in- 
cestuous marriages in the system of the New 
Testament It was a disadvantage to the dmidk 
of Rome in controversy, that being driven from 
the low ground by its supposed tendency to de- 
grade the subject, and deterred from the bigli 
ground by the fear of the reproach of daring v/set^ 
pation, the inevitable consequence was confuflon 
and fluctuation respecting the first princqdea oo 
which the question was to be determbed. 

To pursue this subject through the long iMtffh 
tiations and discussions which it occasioned during 
six years, would be to lead us iar from the life of 
sir Thomas More, even if the writer of these pagee 
had not very recently attempted a summary ac- 
count of them.* Sufficejt here to say, that Clemedt 
Vn. (tMiedtct), though originally inclined to favour 
the suit t of Henry, according to the usual policy 
of the Roman court, which sought plausible pre* 
texts for facilitating the divorce of kings, whose 
matrimonial connections might be repreeenttsd aa 
involving the quiet of nations ; an aUegation wfaica 
was often enough true to be always apecioas. 
The sack of Rome and the captivity of the pontiir 
left Clement fiill of fear of the emperor's power and 
displeasure; it is even said that Charies V., who 
had discovered the secret designs of the En^iA 
court, had extorted from the pope, before his 
release, a promise that no attempt would be made 
to dishonour an Austrian princess by acceding to 
the divoroe.| The pope, unwilling to provoke 
Henry, his powerful and generous jnotector, in- 
structed Campeggio to attempt, first, a recondliap 
tion between the king and queen ; secondly, it 
that failed, to endeavour to persuade her that she 
ought to acquiesce in her husband's desires, by en- 
tering into a cloister ; a proposition which seems 
to show a readiness in the Roman court to wave 
their theological difficulties ; and, thirdly, if neither 
of these attempts were succeraful, to ^on oat 
the negotiation to the greatest length, in order to 
profit by the favourable incidents which time 
might bring forth. The impatience of the king 
and the honest indignation oif the queen defisated 
these arts of Italian policy. The resistance of 
Anne Boleyn to the irregular gratification of the 
kmg*s desires, without the beli^ of which it is un- 
possible to conceive the motives for his pefseve- 
rance in the pursuit of an unequal marriage, oppos- 
ed another impediment to the counsels and contri- 
vances of Clement, which must have surprised and 
per{^exed a Florentine pontiff All dteae proceed- 
ings terminated in the sentence of nulUty in the 
case of Henry's marriage with Catherine^ pro- 
nounced by Cranmer, the espousal of Anne 

* History of England, ii. ^ ^ 

t Pallavicino, Ub. u. c. 15. edit. de. Milan, 174S, 
V. i. p. 261. 
I Id. ibid, firom MS. Correspondence. 
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Bolejn by the king, and the rejection of the papal 
joiiadiotioti by the kingdom, which still, however, 
adhered to the dodnnea of the Roman catholic 
church. 

The situatioa of More dining a great part of 
these memorable erents was embarrasaing. The 
great offices to whidi he was raised by the king, 
the personal fii?om' hitherto constantly shown to 
him, and the natoral tendency of his gentle and 
9iBet disposition, combined to disincline him to 
resistance against the wishes of his fiiendly mas- 
tar. On the other hand, his growing dread and 
horror of heresy, with its train of disorders ; his 
belief that nniversal anarchy would be the inevi- 
table result of relig^QS dissension, and the opera- 
tiofi of seven jrears* controversy for the Catholic 
church, in heating his mind on sll subjects involv- 
ing the extent of her authority, made him recoil 
fimn designs which were visibly tending towards 
£sanion with the Roman pontifl^ the centre of 
Catholic mion, and the supreme magistrate of the 
oedeaiastAcal commonwealth. Though his opi- 
inoiis rdating to the papal authority were of a mo- 
demte and liberal nature, he at least respected it 
as an ancient and venerable control on licentious 
opinions, of which the prevailing heresies attested 
the vaioe and the necessity. 

Though he mi^ have been better pleased with 
another determination by the supreme ponti^ it 
did not ^)Uow that he should contribute to weaken 
the holy see, assailed as it was on every side, by 
taking an active part in resistance to the final de- 
daioa of a lawful authority. Obedience to the 
supreme head of the church in a case which ulti- 
matdy related only to discipline, appeared pecu- 
bsrij incftmbent on all professed catholics. But 
however sincere the zeal of More for the catholic 
rdigkxn and his support of the legitimate supre- 
macy of the Roman see undoubtedly were, he was 
sorely tnflneoced at the same time by the humane 
feelings of his just and generous nature, which 
engaged his heart to espouse the cause of a blame- 
less and wronged princess, driven from the throne 
and the bed of a tyrannical husband. Though he 
reasoaed the case as a divine and a canonist, he 
i have felt it as a man. That honest feeling 
i have glowed beneath the subtleties and for- 
of doubtful and sometimes frivolous dis* 
pntatioosL It was probably oflen the chief cause 
of conduct for which other reasons might be sin- 
evdy alleged. 

In steering his coarse through the intrigues and 
paaaiona of the court, it is very observ^le that 
Mire most warily retired from every opposition 
but that which oonscienee absolutely required: he 
shunned unnecessary disobedience as much as uu- 
eonBcientious compliance. If he had been influ- 
eoeed solely by prudential considerations, he could 
not have more cautiously shunned every needless 
opposition ; but in that case he would not have 
gone so far. He displayed, at the time of which 
we now speak, that very peculiar excellence of 



his diaracter, which, as it showed his sttbmissioD 
to be the fruit of sense of duty, gave dignity to that 
which in others is apt to seem and to be davish. 

The anxieties of More increased with the ap^ 
proach towards the execution of the king's pro 
jects of divorce and second marriage. Some aneo- 
dotes of this period are preserved by the afieo 
tionate and descriptive pen of Margaret Ropeifs 
husband, which, as he evidently reports in the 
chancellor's language, it woold be unpardonable 
to relate in any other words than those of tha 
venerable man himsel£ Ropw, indeed, like 
another Plutarch, consults the unrestrained free- 
dom of his story by a disregard of dates, which» 
however agreeable to a general reader, is some- 
times unsatisfactory to a searcher after accuracy. 
Yet his office in a court of law, where there is the 
strongest inducement to ascertain truth, and the 
largest experience of the means most eflfectual for 
that purpose, might have taught him the extreme 
importance of time as well as place in estimating 
the bearing and weight of testimony. 

** On a time walking with me along the 
Thames' side at Chelsea, he said unto me, ' Now 
would to our Lord, son Roper, upon condition 
that three things were well eatabliiiied in Christ 
endom, I were put into a sack, and were presently 
cast into the Thames.'— < What great thmgs be 
those, sir?' quoth I, ' that should move yon so to 
vrish.' — *In faith, son, they be these,* said he. 
' The first is, that whereas the most part ot 
Christian princes be at mortal war, they were all 
at universal peace. The tccond, that where the 
church of Chnst is at present sore afflicted with 
many errors and heresies, it were well settled in 
perfect uniformity of religion. The fAtrd, that as 
the matter of the king's marriage is now come in 
question, it were, to the glory of Qad and quiet- 
ness of all parties, brought to a good coiicltt- 
sion.' " * 

On another occasion f, "before the matrimony 
was brought in question, when I, in talk with sir 
Thomas More (of a certain joy), commended on- 
to him the happy estate of this realm, that had so 
catholic a prince, so grave and sound a nobility, 
and so loving obedient subjects, agreeing in one 
faith. 

' Truth it is, indeed, son Roper ; and yet I pray 
Grod, as high ss we sit upon the mountains, tread- 
ing heretics under our feet like ants, live not the 
day that we gladly would wish to be at league 
and composition with them, to let them have their 
churches, so that they would be contented to let 
us have ours quietly.' I answered, ' By my troth, 
it is very desperately spoken.' He, perceiving me 
to be in a fume, sakl merrily, — * Well, well, son 

* The description of the period sppears to suit the 
year 1529, before the peace of Cambray and the re- 
call of the legate Campe^gio. 

t Probably in the beguming of 1527, after the pro- 
motion of More to be chancellor of^ the duchy of 
Lancaster. 
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Aoper, H shall not be bo.' Whom," conchidei 
Ropei^ "in nzteen years and more, being in his 
house, conversant with him, I nerer conkl peccetre 
him as much as once in a fume." 

Doubtless he was somewhat disquieted by the 
leflection, that some of those who now appealed 
to the freedom of his youthful philosophy against 
himself would speedily begin to abuse such doc- 
trines by turning them against the peace whichhe 
loved,--that some of the spoilers of Rome might 
exhibit the like scenes of rapine and blood in the 
city which was his birtb^ace and his dwdling- 
plaee. Yet, even then, the placid mien', which had 
flteed the test of every petty annoyance for sixteen 
years, was unruffled by alarms for the impending 
fiite of his country and of his religion. 

BLenry used every means of procuiing an opinion 
finvourable to his wishes from his chancellor, who 
•xcused himself as unmeet for such matters, hav- 
ing never professed the study of divinity. But the 
king " fore/y" pressed him ***, and never ceased 
ixrging him until he had promised to give his 
consent, at least, to examine the question, con- 
junctly with his inend Tunstall and other learned 
brines. After the examination. More, with his 
wonted ingenuity and gentleness, conveyed the 
result to Us master. << To be plain with your 
grace, neiAer your bishops, wise and virtuous 
thou^ th^ be, nor myself, nor any other of your 
council, by reason of -your manifold benefits be- 
stowed on us, are meet counsellors for your grace 
herein. If you mind to understand the truth, 
consult St Jerome, St Augustin, and other holy 
doctors of the Greek and Latin churches, who will 
not be inclined to deceive you by respect of their 
own worldly conmiodity, or by fear of your prince- 
ly displeasure.** f Though the king did not like 
what "was disagreeable to his desires, yet the 
language of More was so wisely tempered, that 
for the present he took it in good part, and often- 
times had conferences with the chancellor there- 
on." The native meekness of More was probably 
more efiectual than all the arts by which cour- 
tiers ingratiate themselves, or insinuate unpalata- 
idecounseL 

Shortly after, the king again moved him to 
weigh and consider the great matter. The chan- 
cellor fell down on his knees, and reminding19en- 
ry of his own words on delivering the great seal, 
which were, — "Fvst look upon God, and after 
G^ upon me," added, that nothing had ever so 
pained him as that he was not able to serve his 
grace in that matter, without a breach of that ori- 
ginal injunction which he had received on the ac- 
ceptance of his office. The king said he was con- 
tent to accept his service otherwise, and would 
continue his favour ; never with that matter mo- 
.lesting his conscience aiterwards.| But when the 
pr ogres s towards the marriage was so far advanc- 
ed fLat he saw how soon the active co-operation of 



♦ Roper, p. S2. 
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a chancellor must be required, he made Boat to 
** his singular dear friend," the duke ofNorfoIk, to 
procure his discharge from this office. The doke^ 
often solicited by More, then obtained, by impor- 
tunate suit, a clear discharge for the dtanoellor. 
When he repaired to the king, to resign the great 
seal into his majesty's hands, Henry received Inin 
with thanks and praise for his worthy service, and 
assured him, that in any suit that should either 
concern his bononr or appertain unto his profit, the 
king would show himself a good and giae i oua 
master to his ^thfol servant. The king direotod 
Norfolk, when he installed his successor, to de- 
clare publicly, that his majesty had with potn 
yielded to the prayers of sir Thomas More, bj the 
removal of such a magistrate.* 

At the time of his resignation he asserted, snd 
circumstances, without reference to his character, 
demonstrate the truth of his assertion, that has 
whole income, independent of grants from tihe 
crown, did not amount to more than 602. yearij. 
This was not more than an dghth part of has 
gains at the bar and his judicial salary from the city 
of London taken together, — so great was the pro- 
portion in which his fortune had declined during 
eighteen years of employment in offices of sudi 
trust, advantage, and honour.f In this sitaation 
the dergy voted, as a testimonial of their grati- 
tude to him, the sum of 5000L pounds, which was 
a hundred times the amount of his income ; and, 
according to the rate of interest at that time, would 
have yielded him 500L a year, being ten timee the 
yearly sum which he could then call his own. But 
good and honourable as he knew thmr messengers 
to be, of whom Tunstall was one, he dedared that 
he would rather east his money into the sem ikmn 
take it : not speaking from a boastful pride, most 
foreign from his nature, but shrinking with a eoft 
of instinctive delicacy from the touch of money, 
even before he considered how much the acoepC 
ance of the gift might impair his usefulness. 

His resources were of a nobler nature. The 
simplidty of his tastes and the moderatioD of hie 
indulgoices rendered retrenchment a task so easy 
to himself, as to be searcdy perceptible in hb per- 
sonal habits. His fool or je^, then a neceasny 
part of a great man's establishment, he gave to the 
lord mayor for the time being. His first care was 
to provide for his attendants, by placing his gentle- 
men and yeomen with peers and prelates, and faia 
dght watermen in the service of his stiooesBor mt 
T. Audley, to whom he gave his great bai^ ooo 
of the most indispensable appendages of his offiee 
in an age when carriages were unknown. Hie 
sorrows were for separation fimn those whom 
he loved. He called together his chUdren and 
granddiildren, who had hitherto lived in peace 
and love under his patriarchal roo^ and, lamenting 

* <* Honorifice jussit rex de me testatum reddere 

2uod flBgre ad preces meas me denu8erit."-i— JIfcrt 
?». ad JErasM. 
t Apology, c. X. English Woriis, p. 867. 
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thatbe ooold not as he was wont, and as he g|ad- 
\j would, bear out the whole charges of them all 
btmse]^ continue living together as they were 
wont, be prayed them to give him their counsel on 
thb trying occasion. When h& saw them silent, 
and unwilling to risk an opinion, he gave them his, 
seasoned wi& his natural gaiety, and containing 
some strokes illustrative of the sUte of society at 
that time.—" I have been brought up," quoth he, 
''at Oxford, at an inn of ChaiMery, at Lina^n^s 
Inn, and a*30 in the king's court, &om the lowest 
degree to the hi^est, and yet I have at present 
left me little above 100/. a year" (mdudingthe 
king's grants) ; "so that now if we like to live to- 
gether we roust be content to be contributaries 
ti^ether ; but we must not fall to the lowest fare 
fii^: — we will begin witli LJncdn's Inn diet, 
where many right worshipful and oi good yeara 
do live full well ; which, if we find not ourselTes the 
first year able to maintain, then will we the next 
year go one step to New Inn fare : if that year ex- 
ceed our ability, we will the next year descend to 
Oxford fare, where many grave, learned, and an- 
dent fathers are continually conversant If our 
abilily stretch not to maintain either, then may we 
yet with bags and wallets go a be^ng tog^er, 
and hofungfor charity at every man's door, to sing 
Saiwe rtgina; and so still keep company and be 
mearry together."* 

On the Sunday followmg lus resignation, he 
stood at the door of his wife's pew in the church, 
where one of his dismissed gentlemen had been 
used to stand, and making a low obeisance to 
ABce as she entered, said to her with perfect gra- 
vity, — "^ Madam, my lord is gone." He who for 
seventeen years had not raised his voice in displea- 
sure, would not be expected to sacrifice the grati- 
fication of his innocent merriment to the heaviest 
blows of fortune. Nor did he at fit times fail to 
pfepare his beloved children for those more cruel 
strdLee which he began to foresee. Discoursing 
with them, he enlarged on the happiness of suf- 
fering for the love of Gk>d, the loss of goods, of 
fibertj, of lands, of life. He would further say 
mtfo them, that if he might perceive his wife and 
duldren would encourage him to die in a good 
cause, it should so comfort him, that for very joy 
it wocdd make him run merrily to death. 

it must be owned that Henry felt the weight of 
this great man's opinion, and tried every possible 
means to obtain at least the appearance of his 
apootsneous approbation. After the marriage 
with queen Anne, the king commanded Tunstall 
aad other prelates to desire his attendance at the 
ooPDOstioa at Westminster. They wrote a letter 
topersnade him to comply, and accompanied it 
with the needful present of 20(. to buy a court 
iluss Such overtures he had foreseen ; for he 
said some time before to Roper, when he first heard 
of tlist maniage, " Grod grant, son Roper, that 

*Rop«r, pp. M,fi8. 



these matters within a whfle be not confirmed with 
oaths!" He accordingly answered his friends 
the bishops well : — *< Take heed, my lords : by 
procuring your lordships to be present at the coro- 
nation, they will next ask you to preach for the 
setting forth thereof; and finally to write books to 
all the worid in defence thereofl" 

This warning letter was not likdy to be ae 
ceptable to Henry. An opportunity presented it^ 
self for trying another, in which it is very proba* 
hie that he, in the first instance, limited his i^ 
to menace, which he thought would be sufficient 
to subdue the obstinacy of More, whom a man ot 
violent nature might believe to be fearful, because 
he was peaceful Elizabeth Barton, called the 
holy maid of Kent, who had been, for a considwa- 
ble number of years, afflicted by convulsive mala> 
dies, felt her morbid susceptibility so excited by 
Henry's profane defiance of the catholio church, 
and his cruel desertion of Catharine, his faithful 
wife, that her pious and humane feelinge led her 
to represent, and probably to believe herself to be 
visited by a divine revelation of those punishments 
which the king was about to draw down on him^ 
self and on the kingdom. In the universal opi- 
nion of the sixteenth century, such interpositions 
were considered as still occurring. The neigh- 
bours and viators of the unfortunate young wo« 
man bdieved her ravings to be prophecies, and 
the contortions of her body to be those of a frame 
heaving and struggling under the awful a gi t ati on s 
of divine inspiration, and confirmed that convic- 
tion of a mission from God, for which she was 
predisposed by her own pious benevolence, com^ 
bined with the general error of the age. Both 
Fisher and More appear not to have altogether 
disbelieved her pretensions. More expressly de- 
clared, that he durst not and would not be bold in 
judging her miracles.* In the begmning of her 
prophecies, he had been commanded by the king 
to enquire into her case ; and he made a report to 
Henry, who agreed with More in considering the 
whole of her miraculous pretensions as fiivolous, 
and deserving no farther regard. But in 153S, 
several monks t bo magnified hw performances to 
him that he was prevailed on to see her ; but ie< 
fiised to hear her speak about the king, saying to 
her, in general terms, that he had no desire to P^r 
into the concerns of others. Pursuant, as it is 
said, to a sentence by or in the Star Chamber, she 
stood in the pillory at Paul's Cross, acknowledge 
ing herself to be guilty of the imposture of daim^ 
ing inspiration, and saying that rtie was tempted 
to this fraud by the instigation of the devil Con- 
adering the circumstances of the case, and the 
character of the parties, it is far more probable that 
the ministers should have obtained a false confes- 
sion from her hopes of saving her life, than that a 
simple woman should have contrived and carried 

♦ More's letter to Cromwell, probably written in 
the end of 1582. 
t Of whomsonlo were aflerwards executed. 
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oo, for many years, a system of complicated and 
elaborate imposture. It would not be inconsistent 
with this acquittal, to alJow that, in the coarse of 
her selMelusion, she should have been induced, 
by some ecclesiastics of the tottering church, to 
take an active part in these pious frauds, which 
there is too much reason to believe that persons oi 
unfeigned religion have been often so far mis- 
guided by enthusiastic zeal, as to prepetrate or to 
patronise. 

But whatever were the motives or the extent of 
the holy maid^s confession, it availed her nothing ; 
ibr in the session of parliament which met in Ja^ 
nuary, 1634, she and her ecclesiastical prompters 
were attainted of high treason, and adjudged to 
tufier death as traitors : Fisher bishop of Roches- 
ter, with others, were all attainted of misprision or 
concealment of treason, for which they were ad- 
judged to forfeiture and imprisonment during the 
king's pleasure.*^ The holy maid, with her spirit- 
ual guides, sufi^red death at Tyburn on the 2l8t 
of April; she confirming her former confession, 
but laying her crime to the charge of her compa- 
nions, if we may impUdtly believe historians of the 
Tictorious party.f 

Fisher and hw supposed accomplices in mi8|»i- 
■ion remained in prison according to their attainder. 
Of More the statute makes no mention ; but it con- 
tains a provision, which, when it is combined with 
other circumstances to be presently related, appear 
to have been added to the bill for the purpose of pro- 
viding for his safety. By this provision, the king's 
majesty, at the humble suit of his well beloved 
wife queen Anne, pardons all persons not express- 
ly by name attainted by the statute, for all mis- 
prision and concealments relating to the fklse and 
feigned miracles and prophecies of Elizabeth Bar- 
ton, on or before the 20th day of October, 1533. 
Now we are told by Ropert, " that sir Thomas 
Mire*s name was originally inserted in the bill," 
the king supposing that this bill would to sir 
Thomas More be so troublous and terrible, that it 
would force him to relent and condescend to his 
request; wherein his grace was much deceived. 
Sir Thomas was personally to be received in his 
own defence to make answer. But the king, not 
likmg that, sent the archbbhop of Canterbury, the 
chancellor, the duke of Norfolk, and Cromwell, to 
attempt the conversion of More. Audlcy remind- 
ed More of the king's special favour and many 
benefits. More admitted them; but modestly 
added, that his highness had most graciously de- 
clared that on this matter More should be molest- 
ed no more. When in the end they saw that no 
persuasion could move him, they then said, " that 
the king's highness had given them in command- 
ment, if they could by no gentleness win him, in 
the king's name with ingratitude to charge him, 

! !? ?• K^' **• ^**^- ^^^ Reahn, iu. p. 446. 
t Such as Hall and Holinshed. 
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that never was servant to his masterso viUaooot*, 
nor subject to his prince so traitorous a« iM." 
They even reproached him for having either writ- 
ten in the name of his master, or betrayed his 
sovereign into writing, the book against Luther, 
which had so deeply pledged Henry to the sop- 
port of the papal pretensions. To these upbraid- 
ings he calmly answered, ** The terrns are argu- 
ments for children, and not for me. As to the fact, 
the king knowelh, that after the book was fimsbed 
by his highneas's appointment,or the consent of the 
maker, I was only a sorter out and placer of the 
principal matters therein contamed." He added, 
that he warned the king of the prudence of ^ toocb- 
ing the pope's authority more slenderly, and that 
he had reminded Henry of the statutes of premn- 
nire," whereby " a good part of the pope's pasto- 
ral care was pared away ;" to which the impetu- 
ous monarch answered, <* We are so much bound- 
en unto the see of Rome, that we cannot do too 
much honour unto it." On More's return to 
Chelsea from his interview with these lords. Ro- 
per said to him — ** I hope all is well, since you are 
so merry 7"^" It is so, indeed," said More, **I 
thank Gt>d." — ** Are you, then, out of the parlia- 
ment bill ?" said-Roper. — " By my truth, In ever 
remembered it ; but," said More, ''I will tell thee 
why I was so merry ; because I had given the 
devil a foul fall, and that with those kxds I bad 
gone so far, as without great shame I never go 
back again." A frank avowal of the power oi 
temptation, and a simple joy at having at the faa^ 
zard of life escaped from the &rther seductions of the 
court, bestowing a greatness on these few and &- 
miliar words which scarcely belongs to any other 
of the sayings of man. 

Henry, incensed at the failure of wheedling and 
threatening messages, broke out into violent do- 
clarations of his resolution to include More in the 
attainder, and said that he should be personally 
present to ensure the passing of the bill Lord 
Audley and his colleagues on their knees besought 
their master to forbear, lest by an overthrow in his 
own presence, he might be contemned by his own 
subjects, and dishonoured throughout Christen- 
dom for ever ; adding, that they doubted not that 
they should find a more meet occasion <* to serve 
his turn ;" for that in this case of the nun he was 
BO clearly innocent, that men deem him far wor- 
thier of praise than of reprooC Henry was com- 
pelled to yicld.t Such was the power of the do- 

'*' Like a tlave or a villain. The word m the mouth 
of those gentlemen appears to have been in a state of 
transition, about the middle point between the orifi* 
nal sense of" like a slave," and its modem accepta- 
tion of mean or malignant ofieoders. What proof Is 
not supplied by this single fact in the histCMry of tho 
language of the masters, of their conviction, that the 
slavery mamtained by them doomed the slaves to de- 
pravity. 

t The house of lords addressed the kinc, praying 
him to declare whether it would be agreeaole to hta 

Eleasure that sir T. More and others should not be 
«ard in their own defence before ** the lords in the 
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U moe Um futue over the slender xemeiBe ofinde- 
peodenoe mmoog alaviah peers, and oTer the lin- 
gering lemnmnts of oommoa humanity which 
night still be minted with a cooler policy m the 
bosoms of snbsenrient politicians. One of the 
worst of thatrmce, Thomas Cromwell, on meeting 
Roper in the parliament hoase next day after the 
king assented to the prayer of his ministers, told 
faim to tell More that he was pat out of the bilL 
Roper sent a messenger to Margaret Roper, who 
bsstened to her bdoved father with the tidings. 
Mors answered her, with his usual gaiety and 
fimdness, " In faith, Megg, what is put off is not 
given vpJ"* Soon after, the duke of Norfolk said 
to him, — ^ By the mass ! master More, it is peril- 
ous strifing with princes ; the anger of a prince 
bongB death.**— *< Is that all, my lord 7 then the 
diflerence between you and me is but this — that I 
thaU dU to-day, and you to-^norrotoJ" No life in 
Flntarch is more full of happy sayings and striking 
retorts than that of More. But the terseness and 
lirelineas of his are justly overlooked in the con- 
twnplstiop of that union of perfect simplicity with 
monl grandeur, which, perhaps, no other human 
being has so uniformly reached. 

By a tyrannical edict, miscaUed a law, in the 
same session of 1533-4, it was inade high treason, 
after the Ist of May, 1534, by writmg, print, deed, 
or act, to do or to procure, or cause to be done or 
procured, any thing to the prejudice, slander, dis- 
toibance, or derogation of the king's lawful matri- 
mony with ^ueen Anne. li' the same ofiences 
were committed by words, they were only mispri- 
skn. The same act enjoined all persons to take 
an oath to maintain the whole eontetits of the 
statute, and an obstinate refusal to make such 
oath was subjected to the penalties of misprision. 
This statute prescribed no form for the oatk On 
the 30th of March,! however, which was the day 
of dosing the session, the chancellor Audley, when 
Che commons were at the bar, but when they 
could neither deliberate nor assent, read the 
kin^s letters patent, containing the form of 
an oath, and appointing the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the chancellor, the dukes of Norfolk 
and Sufiblk, to be commissioDers for administer- 
ing it 

Sir T. More was summoned to appear before 
these commissioners at Lambeth, on Monday the 
I3th of April, 1534. **On other occasions he 
evermore used, at his departure from his wife and 
children, whom he tenderly loved, to have them 
brought to his boat, and there to kiss them, and 
hid them all farewelL At that time he would suf- 
fier none of them to follow him forth of the gate, 

rojal senate called the Siere Chamber." Nothing 
iBore appears on the journals relating to this matter. 
Lords' Jouni. 6th March, 1533. The journals prove 
the narratiTe of Roper, from which the text is com- 
posed, to be as accurate as it is beautiAil. 

* He spoke to her in his conversational Latin,^ 
" Omod difkrtur nm mtfertur,*' 

f Lordir Joam. p. 8z. 



bot pulled the mckei tfer him, and shut them all 
from him, and with Roper and four servants took 
boat towards Lambeth. He sat ibr a while ; but 
at last, his mind bebg lightened and relieved by 
those high principles to which with him every low 
consderation yielded, whispered — ** Son Roper ! 
I thank our Lord, the field is won.** — ** As I con* 
jectored,** says Roper, "it was for that his love to 
Gk>d conquered his carnal afiections.'' An ac- 
count of his conduct during the examination at 
Lambeth was sent by him to his darling child, 
Margaret Roper.'*' After having read the statute 
and the form of the oath, he declared his readiness 
to swear that he would maintain and defend the 
order of succession to the crown as established by 
parliament He disclaimed all censure of those 
who had imposed, or on those who had taken, the 
oath, but declared it to be impossible that he should 
swear to the whole contents of it, without oflending 
against his own conscience ; adding, that if they 
doubted whether his refusal proceeded from pure 
scruple of conscience or from his own phantasies, 
he was willing to satisfy their doubts by oath. The 
commissionen urged that he was the fint who re* 
ftised it : they sh^od him the subscriptions of all 
the lords and commons who had sworn ; they 
held out the king's sure displeasure at the smgle 
recusant When he was called on a second time, 
they charged him with obstinacy for not mention- 
ing any special part of the oath which wounded 
his conscience. 

He answered, that if he were to open his rea- 
sons for refusal farther, he should exasperate the 
king still more. He o^red, however, to assign 
his reasons if the lords would procure his high- 
ness's gracious assurance that the avowal of the 
grounds of his defence should not be considered as 
ofiensive to the king, nor prove dangerous to him- 
self. The commissionen answered that such assu- 
rances would be no defence against a legal charge. 
He ofiered, however, to trust himself to the king's 
honour. Cranmer took some advantage of More's 
candour, urging that, as he had disclaimed all 
blame of those who bad swora, it was evident that 
he thought it only doubtful whether the oath was 
unlawful ; and desired him to consider whether 
the obligation to obey the king was not absolutely 
certain. He was strode with the subtilty of this 
reasoning, which took him by surprise, but not con- 
vinced of its solidity. Notwithstanding his sur> 
prise, he seems to have almost touched the troe 
answer, that as the oath contained a profession of 
opinion, such, for example, as the lawfulness of the 
king's marriage, on which men might differ, it 
might be declined by some and taken by others 
with equal honesty. Cromwell, whom More believ- 
ed to favour him, loudly swore that he would rather 
see his only son had lost his head than that More 
had thus refused the oath. Cromwell bore the an- 
swer to the king, and chancellor Audley distmctly 

* English Works, 1428—1480. 
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enjoined him to itate very dearly Mora's willing- 
ness to swear to the succession. ** Sorely,** said 
More, '* as to swearing to the soccession, I see no 
peril.'' Cromwell was not a good man, but the 
gentle virtue of More subdued eien the bad. He 
never more returned to his house, being committed 
to the custody of the abbot of Westminster, 
in which he continued four days ; and at the end 
of that time he was conveyed to tbe Tower * on 
Friday the 17th oi April, 1534. 

Before the end of the eession, 1534, two sta- 
tutes t were passed to attaint More and Fisber of 
mbprision of treason, specifying the punishment to 
be imprisonment of body and loss of goods. By 
that which relates to More, the king's grants ai 
land to him in 1523 and 1525 are resumed ; it is 
alleged that he refused the oath since the 1st of 
May of 1534, with an intent to sow sedition ; and 
be is reproached for having demeaned himself in 
other respects ungratefully and unkindly to the 
king, his benefactor. 

In the session which began on the 3d of No- 
vember, 1534 1, an act was passed which ratifies 
and professes to recite the form of oath promulgat- 
ed on the day of the prorogation ; and enacts that 
the oath above recited shall be reputed to be the 
very oath intended by the former act of succes- 
sion §, though there were, in fact, some substantial 
and important interpolations in the latter act ; sndi 
as the words ^ most dear and entirely beloved, law- 
ful wife, ^ Qeen Anne, which tended to render that 
form still less acceptable than before, to tbe scru- 
pulous consciences of More and Fisher. 

That this statement of the legislative measures 
which afiected them is necessary to a consideration 
of tbe legality of More's trial, which must be 
owned to be a part of its justice, will appear in its 
proper place. In the mean tune, the few pre- 
paratory incidents which occurred during thirteen 
months' imprisonment, roust be briefly related. 
His wife Alice, though an excellent housewife, 
yet in lier visits to the Tower handled his misfor- 
tunes and his scruples too roughly. " Like an 
ignorant, and somewhat woridly, woman, she 
bluntly said to him, 'How can a man taken for 
wise, like you, play the fool in this close filthy 
prison, when you might be abroad at your liberty, 
if you would but do as the bishops have done ?' " 
She enlarged on his fair houie at Chelsea, ** his 
library, gallery, garden, and orchard, together with 

* Roper tells us that the king, who had intended to 
desist from his importunities, was exasperated by 

Jueen Anne's clamour to tender the oath at Lambeth, 
tut he detested that unhappy lady, whose marriage 
was the occaaion of More's ruin ; and though Roper 
was an unimpeachable witness relating to sir Tno- 
mas's conversation.he is ofless weight as to what pass- 
ed in the interior of the palace. The ministers might 
have told such a story to excuse themselves to Roper. 
Anna could have had no opportunity of contradicUon. 
1 26 H. Vm. c. 22, 23; 
1 Id. c. 2. 

1 26 H. VIII. c. 22. § 9. Compare 1 Lords' Joum. 
82. 
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tbeoompany of his wife and children." He bon 
with kindness in its most unj^eaaing form, and 
answered her cheerfully after his manner, which 
waste blend religious feelings with quaintnesi 
and hvehneas. " Is not this house na nigh heaven 
as mme own V* She answered him in a homely 
exclamation of contempt *, of which the origm or 
meaning cannot now be ascertained, ** TUhf ccUc, 
tUly valU.** t He treated her harsh language as 
a wholesome exercise for his patience, and replied 
widi equal mildness, though with more gravity, 
" Why should I joy in my gay house, when if I 
should rise from the grave in seven years, I ahoold 
not fail to find some one there who would bid me to 
go out of doors, for it was none of mine 7" It wis 
not thus that his Margaret Roper cooveiBed or 
corresponded with him during his oonfinemeoL 
A short note written to her a little while after his 
commitment, with a coal (his only pen and ink) 
begins, " Mine own good daughter," and is closed 
in the follownig fond and pious words : — ^ Written 
with a coal, by yotn' tender loving father, who hi 
his poor prayers forgetteth none of you, nor your 
babes, nor your good husbands, nor your fatbo^ 
shrewd wife neither." Shortly after, mistaking 
the sense of a letter from her, which be thoogbt 
advised him to compliance, he wrote a letter to 
her which rebukes her supposed purpose with the 
utmost vehemence of af^tion, and the deepest 
regard to her judgment ** 1 hear many terrible 
things towards me ; but they all never touched 
me, never so near, nor were diey so grievous un- 
to me as to see you, my well beloved child, in 
such a piteous and vehement manner, laboiur to 
persuade me to a thing whereof 1 have of puie 
necessity, for respect unto royne own sonl, so 
often given you so predse an answo' before. The 
matters that move my conscience I have sundry 
times shown you, that I will disclose them to no 
one.t Margaret's reply was wortiiy of hoselC 
She acquiesces in his " faithful and delectable 
letter, the faithful messenger of his virtuous mind," 
and almost rejoices in his victory over all ^aiih 
bom cares. She concludes thus : — " Your own 
most loving obedient daughter and bedeswoman §, 
Margaret Roper, who desireth above all worldly 
things to be in John Wood's stedeto do you some 
service." This John Wood was the servant per- 
mitted to attend sir Thomas More in the Tower. 
After another interval, however, pity prevailed so 
far as to obtain the king's licence for Margaret 
Roper to resort to him in the Tower. It would be 
blamable to seek for bad motives in the case of so 
merciful an alleviation of punishment 

On her first visit, after gratefully performing 
their accustomed devotions, his first care was to 
soothe her afflicted heart by the assurance that be 

♦ Roper, 78. 

iNares's Glossary, London, 1822. 
English Works, 14S0. 
Id. 14S1. Bedesman— one who prays Ibr alio* 
ther. 
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law no cams to reckon himadf in worse case 
ime than in his own house. On another occasion 
ha idled her bow queen Anne did. ''In faith, 
fither," said she, *< never better."--" Never beUer, 
Megg!" quoth he; *'alasl Megg, it pitieth me 
to remember into what misery, poor soul, she shall 
rinrtly oome."'^ Various attempts continued 
itiU to be made to cajole him ; partly, perhaps, 
with the hope that his mtercourse with the beloved 
Margaret might have softened him. Cromwell 
told him that the king was still his good master, 
end did not wish to press his conscience. The 
lords ooomiissioners went twice to the Tower to 
todertheoathtohim. But neither he nor Fisher 
would advance farther than their original dedara- 
tioo of peifect willingness to maintain the settle- 
ment of the crown, which, being a matter purely 
politiGal, was within the undisputed competence 
of parliament They refused to include in their 
oatfi any other matter on account of scruples of 
conadeoee, which they forbore to particularise, 
leit they might thereby furnish their enemies with 
a pretext for representing their defence as a new 
cmne. As th^ real ground, which was, that it 
would be insincere in them to declare upon oath, 
that they believed the king's marriage with Anne 
to be lawful, they might, by the statement of that 
ground in defending themselves against a charge 
of toisprisbn of treason, have incurred the penal- 
ties of high treason. 

Two difficulties occurred in reconciling the de- 
straction of sir Thomas More with any form or 
colour of law. The first of them consisted in the 
circomstanoe that the naked act of refusing the 
oath was, even by the late statute, punishable 
only as a mispiisioa ; and though concealment of 
treason was never expressly decbred to be only a 
nupnson till the statute to that efiect was passed 
under Philip and Maryf, chiefly perhaps occasion- 
ed by the case of More, yet it seemed strange thus 
to proeecute him for the refusal, as an act of trea- 
•on, after it had been positively made punishable 
u a misprision by a general statute, and after a 
(podal act of attainder for misprision had been pass- 
ed against him. Both these enactments were, on 
the supposition of the refusal being indictable for 
treason, absolutely useless, and such as tended to 
make Idore beUeve that he was safe as long as he 
ranained silent The second has been ab^ady 
intimated, that he had yet said nothing which could 
be tortured mto a semblance of those acts derogap 
toty from the king's marriage, which had been 
nadc treaaon. To conquer this last difficulty, sir 
Robert Rich the solicitor-general undertook the 
iofaroous task of betraying More mto some decla- 
ratioD, which might be pretended to be treason- 
•ble, in a confidential conversation, and under pre- 
text of familiar friendship. What the success of 
this flagitious attempt was, the reader will see in 
ibe account of More's trial. It appears from a 

♦ Roper, 7«. 

1 1 & t Phil, and Mar. c. 10. s. 8. 
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letter of Margaret Roper, apparently written m 
the winter of 15S4-5, that hijs persecutors now 
tried another expedient for vanquishing bis con- 
stancy, by restraining him from church, and she 
adds, <* fixMn the company of my good mother and 
hb poor children."* More, in his answer, express- 
es his wonted aflectbn in very familiar, but in 
most significant, hmguage : — ** If I were to declare 
in writing how much pleasure your dau^teriy 
loving letters gave me, a peck of coals would not 
suffice to make the pens." So confident was he 
of his innopence, and so safe did he deem himself 
on the side of law, that *'ho believed some new 
causeless suspicion, founded upon some secret 
sinister information," had risen up against him.t 

On the 2d or 3d of May, 1535, sir Thomas Mors 
informed his dear daughter of a visit from Crom- 
well, attended by the attorney and solicitor gene- 
ral, and certain civilians, at which Cromwell urged 
to More the statute which made the king head of 
the church, and required an answer on that sub- 
ject More replied ; *' I am the king's true faith- 
ful subject, and daily bedesman : I say no harm, 
and do no harm ; and if this be not enough to 
keep a man alive, in good faith I long not to tive." 
This inefiectual attempt was followed by another 
visit from Cranmer, the chancellor, the duke of 
Suffi)lk, the earl of Wiltshire, and Cromwell, who, 
after much argument, tendered an oath, by which 
he wa9 to promise to make answers to questions 
which they might put{ ; and on his decisive refu- 
sal, Cromwell gave him to understand that, agree- 
ably to the language at the former conference, 
''bis grace would follow the course of his la\is 
towards such as he should find obstinate." Cran- 
mer, who too generally complied with evil coun- 
sels, but nearly always laboured to prevent their 
execution, wrote a persuasive letter to Cromwell, 
earnestly prajdng the king to be content with More 
and Fisher's profifered engagement to maintain the 
succession, which would render the whole nation 
unanimous on the practical part of that great subject 

On the 6th of May, 1535, almost immediately 
after the defeat of every attempt to practise on his 
firmness. More was brought to trial at Westmin- 
ster, and it will scarcely be doubted, that no such 
culprit stood at any European bar for a thousand 
years. It is rather from caution than from neces- 
sity that the ages of Roman domination are exclu- 
ded from the comparison. It does not seem that 
in any moral respect Socrates himself could claim 
a superiority. It is lamentable that the records of 
the proceedings against such a man should be 
scanty. We do not certainly know the specific 
offence of which he was convicted. There does 
not seem, however, to be much doubt that the 
prosecution was under the act ** for the establish- 
ment of the king's succession," passed in the ses- 
sion 1533-4§. which made it high treason ** to do 
any thing to 1 he prejudice, slander, disturbance, or 

♦ Engl. Works, 1446. f Id- 1447. 

1 More to Margaret Roper, Engl. Works, 1458. 

§ 25H. VIII. c. 22. 
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derogation of the lawful maniage** between Hen- 
ry and Anne. Almost any act, done or declined, 
might be forced within the undefined limits of such 
Tagoe terms. In this case the prosecutors proba- 
bly represented his refiisal to answer certain ques- 
tions which, according to them, must have related 
to the marriage, his observations at his last exami- 
nation, and especially his conversation with Rich, 
as overt acts of that treason, inasmuch as it must 
have been known by him that his conduct on these 
occasions tended to create a general doubt of the 
legHimacy of the marriage. 

To the first alleged instance of his resistance 
to the king, which consisted in his original judg- 
ment against the marriage, he answered in a man- 
ner which rendered reply impossible, "that it 
oonld never be treason or one of the king's ad- 
visers to give him honest advice." On the like re- 
fusal respecting the king's headship of the church, 
he answered that " no man could be punished for 
silence.** The attorney general said, that the 
prisoner^ sQence was " malicious.'' More justly 
answered, that ''he had a right to be silent where 
his language was likely to be injuriously miscon- 
strued." Respecting his letters to bishop Fisher, 
they were burnt, and no evidence was offered of 
thdr contents, which he solemnly declared to have 
no relation to the charges. And as to the last 
diarge, that he had called the act of settlement " a 
two-edged sword, which would destroy his soul 
if he complied with it, and his body if be refused," 
It was answered by him, that "he supposed the 
reason of his refusal to be equally good, whether 
the question led to an offence against his con- 
saence, or to the necessity of criminating himself." 

Cromwell had before told him, that Siough he 
was suffering perpetual imprisonment for the mis- 
prision, the punishment did not release him from 
his allegiance, and he was amenable to the law for 
treason. Cromwell overlooked the essential circum- 
stances, that the facts laid as treason were the 
same on which the attainder for misprision was 
founded. Evoi if that were not a strictly main- 
tainable objection in technical law, it certainly 
showed the flagrant injustice of the whole pro- 
ceedings 

The evidence, however, of any such strong ctr- 
onmstances attendant on the refusal as could raise 
it into an act of treason must have seemed defec- 
tive; for the prosecutors were reduced to the ne- 
cessity of examining Rich, one of their own num- 
ber, to prove circumstances of which he could have 
had no knowledge, without the foulest treachery 
on his part Ric^ said, that he bad gone to More 
as a friend, and asked him, if an actof pariiament 
had made Rich king, More would not acknow- 
ledge him. Sir Thomas said, "Yes, sir, that I 
would."— "If they declared me pope, would you 
acknowledge me ?" — " In the first case, I have no 
doubt about temporal governments ; but suppose 
the parliament should make a law that God should 
not be God, would you tlien, Mr.Rich, say that God 
163 



should not be God?"— «No,"say8Ricfa,«iioptr. 
liament could make such a law." Rich went on t» 
swear, that sir Thos. Mote added, ''No more coold 
the parliament make the king supreme head of the 
.church." More denied the latter part of Ridi't 
evidence altogether; which is, indeed, inconsis- 
tent with the whole tenour of his language. More 
was then compelled to expose the profligacy of 
Rich's character. " I am," he said, " more sorry 
for your perjury, than for nune own peril Nether 
1, nor any man, ever took you to be a person of sock 
credit as I could communicate with on such matters 
We dwelt near m one parish, and yon were al- 
ways esteemed very light of your tongue, and not 
ofany commendable fame. Can it be likely to 
your lordships that I should so unadvisedly over^ 
shoot myself^ as to trust Mr. Rich with vdmt I 
have concealed from the king, or any of hia noble 
and grave counsellors 7" 

The credit of Rich was so deqily wounded, 
that he was compelled to call sir Richard Sonth- 
well, and Mr. Palmer, who where present at &e 
conversation, to prop his tottering evidence. They 
made a paltry excuse, by alleging that they were 
so occupied in removing Mere's books, that ttiej 
did not listen to the words of this extraordinaiy 
conversation. The jury% in spite of ttneae cir- 
cumstances, convicted sir Thomas More. Chan- 
cellor Audley, who was at the head of the com- 
mission, of which Spelman and Fltzherbert, emi- 
nent lawyers, were members, was about to pro- 
nounce judgment, when he was interrupted by air 
Thomas More, who claimed the usual privil^e of 
bemg heard to show that judgment should not be 
passed. 

More urged, that he had so much ground for 
his scruples as at leart to exempt his refusal from 
the imputation of disaffection, or of what the law 
deems to be malice. The chancellor asked him 
once more how his scruples could balance the 
weight of the parliament, people, and church of 
England? a topic which had been used against 
him at every interview and conference since he 
was brought prisoner to Lambeth. The appeal 
to wei^t of authority influencing conscience was^ 
however, singularly unfortunate. More answered, 
as he had always done, " Nine out of ten of 
Christians now in the world think with me. Near- 
ly all the learned doctors and holy fathers who are 
already dead, agree with me: and therelbre I 
think myself not bound to conf<nm my conscie n ce 
to the council of one realm, against the general 
consent of all Christendom." Chief Justice Fitx* 
James concurred in the sufficiency of the indict- 
ment ; which, afler the verdict of the jury, waa 
the only matter before the court 

The chancellor then pronounced the savage seo- 

* Sir T. Pabner, sir T. Bent^G. Lovell, esquire, 
Thomas Burbage, esquire, G. Chamber, geDtletnaa, 
Edward Stockmore, WUUam Brown, Jasper Leake, 
Thomas BelUngton, John Pamell, Richard Bellamy, 
and G, Stoakes, gentlemea, were the jury. 
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tnee wUdi the law directed in cases of trea^ 
MB. Mbre^ haying no longer any measures to 
k«p^ openlj declared, that dler seven years' stn- 
dji'^hecoidd find no odour for holding that a 
htTman could be head of the church." The com- 
minioaers once more offered him a favourable au- 
dience for any matter which he had to propose^ — 
" More have I not to say, my lords, but that as St 
Panl held the clothes of those who stoned Stephen 
to detth, and as they are now both saints in heaven, 
and abdl continue there friends for ever ; so 1 
Terily tnut, and shall therefore right heartily pray, 
that though your lordships have nowhere on earth 
beea judges to my condemnation, we may, never- 
thdesa, hereafter cheerfully meet in h«iven, in 
ereriasting salvatton."* 

Sir W. Kingston, "Ms very dear friend," con- 
itable of the Tower, as, with tears runnmg down 
hb cheeks, he conducted his prisoner from West- 
miDtter, condoled with sir T. More, who endeavour- 
ed to assoage the sorrow of his friend by the conso- 
tatioos of religion. The same gentleman said after- 
wards to Roper,—" I was ashamed of myself when 
lioaoA my heart so feeble, and his so strong." 

Margaret Roper, his good angel, watched for 
bis landing at the Tower wharf. " After his bless- 
ing apon her knees reverently received, witliout 
eare of hersd^ pressing in the midst of the throng, 
and the guards that were about him with halberts 
and bills, ahe hastily ran to him, and openly, in 
f sigbt of them all, embraced and kissed him. He 
gave her again his ^therly blessing. After sepa- 
ntioo she, all ravished with the entire love of her 
dear father, suddenly turned back again, ran to 
)m as before, took him about the neck, and di- 
ven 'times kissed him most lovingly,— a sight 
which made many of the beholders weep and 
rooam.'»t 

Thus tender was the heart of the admirable wo- 
Ban who had at the same time the greatness of 
nol to strengthen her father's fortitude, by dis- 
c^^Boing the advice for which he, having mis- 
^«i her meaning, had meekly rebuked hor, to 
prefer life to right. 

On tiie 14th of June, he was once more ezam- 
M by four civiliaiis in the Tower. " He was ask- 
ed, first, whether he would obey the king as *u- 
fffme head of the ekurch of England on earth im- 
«<*«t<^ under ChrUt 7 to which he said, that he 
wiild make no answer. Secondly, whether he 
^onW consent to the kin^s marriage with queen 
Anne, and affirm the marriage with the lady 
^^*A«*ie to have been unlawful 7 To which he an- 
^l^ered that he did never speak nor meddle against 
ftesame; and, thirdly, whether he is not bound 
J) answer the said question, and to recognize the 
keadskip as aforesaid 7 To which he said, that he 
wold make no answer."! 

•Ropw,p. 90. 

t Roper, p. 90. 
A S»6*«*» Works, 1468. Printed, London. 1667 ; 
ud Roper, p. 92. 



It is evident that these interrogatories, mto 
which some terms peculiarly objectionable ta 
More were now for the first time inserted, were 
contrived for the sole purpose of reducing the illus- 
trioos victim to the option of uttering a lie or of 
sufiering death. The conspirators against him 
might, perhaps, have a faint idea that they had at 
length broken his spirit If he persisted, they 
hoped that hemi^tbe represented as brmging 
destruction on himself by his own obstinacy. 

Such, however, was his calm and wdl-ordered 
mind, that he said and did nothing to provoke his 
&te. Had he given affirmative answers, he would 
have sworn filsely : he was the martyr of veraci- 
ty. He perished only because be was sincere. 
On Monday, the 5th of July, 1535, he wrote a 
farewell letter to Margaret Roper, with his usual 
materials of coaL It contained blessings to all 
his children by name, with a kind rememl>rance 
even to one of Margar^'s maids. Adverting to 
thehr last interview, on the quay, he says, — ** I 
never liked your marmer towards me better than 
when you kissed me last ; fori love when daugh- 
terly love and dear charity have no leisure to look 
to worldly courtesy." 

On Tuesday, the 6th of July (St Thomas's 
eve,) 1535, sir Thomas Pope, '* his singular good 
friend," came to him eariy with a message from 
the king and council, to say that he should die be- 
fore nine o'clock of the same morning. ** Tho 
king's pleasure," said Pope, ** is that you shall 
not use many words." — ** I dkl purpose," answer- 
ed More, " to have spoken somewhat, but I will 
conform myself to the king's conamandment, and 
I beseech you to obtain fhrni him that my daugh- 
ter Margaret may be present at my buriaL"— 
"The king is already content that your wife, 
children, and other friends shall be present there- 
at" The lieutenant brought him to the scaffi>ld, 
which was so weak that it was ready to fall, on 
which he said, merrily, "Master lieutenant, I pray 
you see me safe up, and for my coming down let 
me shift for myself" When he laid his head on 
the block he desured the executioner to wait till he 
had removed his beard, for that had never offended 
his highness. 

He has been censured by some for such levities 
at the moment of death. These are censorious 
cavils, which would not be worthy of an allusion 
if they had not occasioned some sentences of as 
noble reflection, and beautiful composition, as 
the English language contains. " The innocent 
mirth, which had been so conspicuous in bis life, 
did not forsake him to the last His death was of a 
piece with his life ; there was nothing in 'tnew, 
forced, or eiffeded. He did not look upon the 
severing his head from his body as a circumstance 
which ought to produce any change in the disposi- 
tion of his mind ; and as he died in a fixed and 
settled hope of immortality, he thought any un- 
usual degree of sorrow and concern improper."'* 
* Spectator, No. S49. 
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Afioording to (he barbarout pnctioe of laws 
which Faioly struggle to carry their cruelty beyond 
the grave, the head of sir Thomas More was 
placed on London bridge. Hie darling daughter, 
Margaret, had the courage to procure the head to 
be taken down, that she might exercise her affec- 
tion by continuing to look on a head so dear. 
Canying her love beyond the grave, she desired 
that it mi^t be buried with her when she died, 
which was about nme years after the fate of her 
iather. The remains of this precious relic are 
•aid to have been since observed in the burial place, 
lying on what had been her bosom. Her male 
descendants appear to have been soon extinct 
Her descendants through females are probably 
numeious.'^ This admirable woman resembled 
her father in mind, in manner, in the features and 
expression of her countenance, and in her form 
and gait Her learning was celebrated through 
out Christendom: it is seldom that literature wears 
a more agreeable aspect than when it becomes a 
bond of union between such a father and such a 
daughter. His eldest son, John, married Anne 
Crisacre, the heiress of an estate at Bamborough, 
near Doncaster, still held by his posterity through 
iemales.t The mansion of the Mores still subsists 
there. The last male descendant of sir Thomas 
More, was Thomas More, a Jesuit, who was 
principal of the college of Jesuits at Bruges, and 
died at Bath in 1795, having survived his famous 
order, and, according to the appearances of that 
time, his ancient religion ; as if the family of More 
were one of the many tics which may 4>e traced 
through the interval of two centuries and a half 
between the revolutions of religion and those of 
government 

The letters and narratives of Erasmus difiused 
the story of Morels fate throughout Europe. Car- 
dinal Pole bewailed it with elegance and feeling. 
It filled Italy, the most cultivated portion of Europe, 
with horror. Paulo Jovio called Heniy a Phalaris, 
though we shall in vain look in the story of Pha- 
laris, or of any other real or legendary tyrant, for 
a victim worthy of being compared to More. The 
English ministers throughout Europe were regard- 
ed with averted eyes as the agents of a monster. 
At Venice, Henry, after this deed, was deemed 
capable of any crimes. He was believed there to 
have murdered Catharine, and to be about to 
murder his daughter Maiy.} The catholic zeal 
of Spain, and the resentment of the Spanish people 
against the oppression of Catharine, quickened 
their sympathy with More, and aggravated their 
detestation of Henry. Mason, the envoy at 
Valladolid, thought every pure Latin phrase too 
weak for More, and describes him by a phrase as 

* One of them, Mr. James Hinton Baveratock, 
inserted his noble pe<^ee from Margaret^ in 1819, 
in a copT of Monrs Elnglish Works, at this moment 



Hunter's South Yorkshire, pp. S74, 375. 
EUis*a Leuers. 
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contmry to the rules of that langnagftaA ^Ariot 
greatest *" would be to the idiom of oun. WImb 
intelligence of bis death was brought to tbo tia^ 
peror Cbaries V., he sent for sir T. Elliot, tfaa 
English embassador, and said to hiov ** My 
lord embassador, we understand that the king 
your master has put his wise cotmsellor sir Thomas 
More to death." Elliot, abai^ed, made answer 
that he understood nothing thereoC ** WeO," 
said the emperor, *' it is too true; and thb we 
will say, that if we had been master of such a 
servant, we should rather have loet the best city 
in our dominioos than have lost such a worthy 
counsellor." *' Which matter," says Roper, in the 
concluding words of his beautihil narrative, "was 
by sir T. Elliot told to myself my vnfe^ to Mc 
Clement and his wife, and to Mr. Heywood and 
his wife." f 

Of all men nearly perfect, sir Thomas More had, 
perhaps, the clearest marks of individual character* 
His peculiarities, though distinguishing him fran 
all others, were yet withheld from growing into 
moral faults. It is not enough to say of him that 
he was unafiected, that he was natural, that be 
was simple ; so the larger part of truly great men 
have been. But there is something luunespun In 
More which is common to him with scarcely any 
other, and which gives to all his iaculties and 
qualities the appearance of beingthe native growth 
of the soil The homelinees of his pleasantry pu- 
rifies it from show. He walks on the scaflbld dad ^ 
only in his household goodness. The unr^ned 
benignity with which he ruled his patriarchal dwel- 
ling at Chelsea enabled him to look on the axe 
without being disturbed by feding hatred for the 
tyrant This quality bound together his genius 
and learning, his eloquence and iame, with fab 
homely and daily duties, bestowing a genuinenesa 
on all his good qualities, a dignity on the moat 
ordinary offices of life, and an acceasible famfliF' 
arity on the virtues of a hero and a martyr, which 
silences every suspicion that his excellences were 
magnified. 

He thus simply performed great acts, and 
uttered great thoughts, because they were &miliar 
to his great soul. The charm of this inborn and 
homebred character seems as if it would have been 
taken off by polish. It is this household charadcff 
which relieves our notion of him from vagueneM, 
and divests perfection of that generality and cold- 
ness to which the attempt to paint a perfect man 
is so liable. 

It will naturally, and very strongly, atdtc the 
regret of the good in every age, that the life of this 
best of men should have been in the power of him 
who was rarely surpassed in wickedness. But 
the execrable Henry was the means of dravring 

♦ '* Ter maximus ille Morus."— £tta. 

t Instead of Heywood, perhaps we ought to read 
" Heron ?" In that case the three daughters of air 
Thomas More would be present. Mrs. Roper was 
the eldest, Mrs. Clement the second and Cadha 
Heron the youngest. 
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iortfa the magntniroity, the fortitade, and the meek- 
iie« of More. Had Henry been a juat and mer- 
dfiil monarch, we should not have known the de- 
gree of excellence to which human nature is capa- 
ble of ascending. Catholics oo^t to see in More, 
that mildness and candour are the true ornaments 
of all modes of faith. Protestants ought to be 
taught homility and charity fiiom this instance of 
the wisest and best of men falhng mto, what they 
deem, the most fatal errors. All men, in the fierce 
contests of contending factions should, from such 



an example, learn the wisdom to fear lest in their 
meet hated antagonist they may strike down a sir 
Thomas More ; for assuredly Tirtue is not so nar> 
row as to be confined to any party ; andwehave, 
in the case of More, a signal example that the 
nearest approach to perfect excellence does not 
exempt men from mistakes which we may justly 
deem mischievous. It is a pregnant proof, that 
we should beware of hating men ibr their opinions, 
or of adopting their doctrines because we kive and 
venerate their virtues. 



CARDINAL WOLSEY, 

1471—1530. 



Thomas Cardinal Wolsbt, the celebrated 
prime minister and favourite of Henry VIII., was 
bom at Ipswich, in Sufiblk, in 1471. According 
to Cavendish, his gentleman usher and biogra- 
pher, he was ** an honest poor man's son," under 
which vagueness of expression it is supposed an 
attempt is made to conceal the fact of his father 
having been a butcher.* That his father was a 
man at least of moderate wealth, is evident from 
Ids wBl, in which, among other legacies, he be- 
({Beaths ** all his land and tenements " in the 
paiirii of SL Nicholas, and his *' free and bond 
lands" in St. Stoke, to his widow ; and, indeed, 
may be inferred from the circumstance of his son's 
CDteting the university of Oxford at a very early 
age. Wolsey was eminently favoured by nature 
in grace and beauty of person. Hence Shak- 
■peare hapiMly says of him, that he ** was fashion* 
ed to much honour from the cradle." Of those 
incidents and arcumstances of his early domestic 
fife, which mi^t throw light on the formation of 
\n character, we unfortunately possess no infor- 
mation. Cavendish merely tells us, that from his 
fhBdhood he was ** very apt to learning ;" and he 
faimself used, in the very zenith of his fortune, to 

* There being no direct testimony to the fact of 
Wobey's &ther naving been a butcher, a fodish con- 
troversy ha» been waj^ed concerning its probability. 
Tint he was a man of^humble origin,— "an honest 
poor man/' as Cavendish designates him, — ^is admit- 
t«d oa aU nands ; and it matters little what may have 
been his vocation, so far as the natal pretensions of 
Ui son to power and distinction are conceined. In 
ihe text we have assumed him to have been a butcher, 
Ucanse such was the belief of his contemporaries. 
He is distinctly alluded to as the butcher's dog in the 
satmcal poem, erroneously ascribed, according to Mr. 
Soger (edition of Cavendish's Life,) to Skelton ; 
aad by that dyslogistic epithet, Hall tells us, the 
populace usually diaractensed him. Luther calls 
mn a batcher's son in his Colloquies ; and Polydore 
Vsml abo speaks of his father as a butcher. That 
BIS &ther died in easy circumstances, as stated in the 
^ is evident from his will, which the reader will 
tel copied in the Appendix to Mr. Singer's excellent 
«<htMn of Cavendish. 



appeal, with laudable vanity, to his university 
appellation of the boy bachelor^ as the best proof ol 
his early devotion to literature. 

He was entered, most probably with a view to 
the church as a means of livelihood, the church 
being then the great ladder of ambition to men of 
lowly birth, of Magdalen College, Oxford, where 
he became a bachelor of arts at fifteen years 
of age, an occurrence which, as he himself told 
Cavendish, ** was a rare thing, and sddom seen.** 
He was also, at a very early age, elected fellow 
of Magdalen ; and having been subsequently 
admitted to orders,* was appointed master of 
the preparatory echoed of his college. It is no 
less creditable to the head than to the heart of Wol- 
sey that he was, from the commencement to the 
end of his career, imbued with a deep senae of the 
importance of the office of instructor of youth ; 
and that in his school he displayed that persever- 
ance, self-control, and imremitting vigilance, so 
essential to the business of education, and, it may 
be added, so indispensable to a peimiless votary 
of ambition. During his residence at Magdalen 
College, he enjoyed the society oi Erasmus, and, 
it is said, also of sir T. More. 

An accident — as it turned out a fortunate one-^ 
prevented Wolsey from probably slumbering out 
his days in the cloisters of his alma mater. It 
happened that there were among his pupils three 
sons of Grey, marquis of Dorset (a collateral 
ancestor of Lady Jane Grey), who, owing to 
Henry's distrustfulness of the more ancient and 
wealthy nobility, even though they had been 

* At the date of his father's will, Slst of September. 
1496, Wolsey was 25 years of age ; and as it should 
seem was not yet in oraers. " I wyll that if Thomas 
my son be a prest within a yer next after my de» 
cesse, than I wyll that he syng for me and my Criendt, 
be the space of a yer, and he (or to have for his salary 
X more, and, if the seyed Thomas my son be not a 
preft than I wyll that another honest prest syng for 
me." The expression, however, implies that Wolsey 
was prepating to take orders. 
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enemies of the hovme 6i York, then lived in rand 
rettrement During the Christmas hoUdays in 
1499, Wolsey attended his ** three bonoorahle 
scholars'' to their Cither's house ; when he so 
gained upon the marquis b j his fascinating powers 
flf conrersation, and by the progress which his 
pupils had made under his care, that that noble- 
man presented him to the rectory of Lymington 
in Somersetshire, a benefice in the gift of his fiL- 
mily. Wolsey was in the 29th year of his age 
when he obtained this his first church preferment, 
for which he immediately relinquished his school 
and other collegiate appointments. Before, how- 
ever, he left the university, he had given proofs of 
the love oi literature, enterprising magnificence, 
and patronage of art, which were the virtues of his 
character ; and had given occasion for the suspicion 
of that disregard of any quality in means except 
their immediate efficacy, whidi was his predomi- 
nant and fatal vice. He was elected bursar of his 
college in 1498, at which time Erasmus was at 
QxfoM ; and he zealously concurred with that 
eminent scholar and genius (whose venal praise 
and dispraise of Wolsey are alike disgraceful to 
literature) in encouraging the study of the Greek 
writers, or, as it was then called, the new learning. 
At the same time Wolsey had erected the tower 
of Magdalen College chapel, known by the name 
otWoUeffs Toioer, admired for the chaste sim- 
plicity and elegance of its architecture. The build- 
ing of this tower involved Wolsey in pecuniary 
embarrassments which afiected his reputation : 
for he is affirmed to have fraudulently applied the 
college funds, over which his office of bursar gave 
him some control, to the erection of the edifice \ 
and b even reported to have used violent means 
to supply himself fiom the college treasury with 
the necessary money. The same taste for build- 
ing attended and embarrassed him in every stage 
of his career : for no sooner was he settled in his 
^ cure** than he set about repairing and beautify- 
ing the church and parsonage house ; and to this 
dayEsher, Christ Church college Oxford, and 
Hampton Court remain monuments of his wealth, 
love of magnificence, and genius for architecture. 
Never, indeed, was there a clergyman to whom 
the designation in the epigram—*' tU donem pastor 
et adyUem,^ — would more happily apply. 

Wolsey remained at the rectory of Lymington 
but two years, during which an incident, curious 
in many of its bearings, occurred, that is not un- 
worthy of our notice. Wolsey, being of a ** free 
and sociable temper" (we quote the Biographia 
Britannica), went with some of his neighbours to 
a fair in an adjacent town, where his reverence is 
said to have got so drunk* as to create some 

'*' The ground for this assertion is not known, and 
should seem to have no earlier authority than sir John 
Harrington. Cavendish professes ignorance of the 
cause which, " Sir. by your leave, made the knight 
so bold to set the ichoolmaster by thejeet during plea- 
sure." It may be remarked that Storer, in hia me* 
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disorders ; for which he was panished by a sir 
Amyas Panlet, a ndghbouring justice of the peace, 
with the "ignommious durance" of the pobhc 
stocks of the town. This incident is intoesting 
as illustrative of the manners of the times. The 
&ct of a ben^ced clergyman being thus held op 
to popular derision for an indeooram which many 
of his successors, even in the present day, might 
term an act of good fellowship, jars much with 
our notions of modem refinement Butitdeidy 
shows the fruitfiilness of the KngJish soil for the 
seeds of the approaching Reformation ; and proves 
that our catholic ancestors were not so priesl-rid- 
den, nor those priests so openly dissolute in tfadr 
habits, as protestant zeal has repeatedly asseited. 
It is probable that Wolsey considered the affioat 
to be aimed at the meanness of his birth ; for, be- 
ing of a temper less prone to resent injuries than 
contempt, he held it in angry recollection till for- 
tune placed the offender within his power. Thoag|i 
prudence and magnanimity should have prevented 
his raking up the transaction from probable ob- 
livion, Wolsey, on his becoming lord chanceUor, 
sent for sir Amyas, and, stsmly reprimandingfatm 
for his afiront to the rector of Lynnngiton, oom- 
manded him to remain within the bounds of the 
Temple during pleasure. The mode by which, 
after a confinement of five or six years, the m- 
lucky justice at length mitigated the resentment 
of the vindictive minister is characteristic. He 
embdlished the exterior of his residence, situate 
at the gate of the Middle Temple, with the arms, 
the hat, and other badges of distinction proper to 
Wolsey as a cardinal ; and by this architectaxal 
offering to the haughty churchman's vanity obtain- 
ed his liberty. 

On leaving Lymington (the emoluments of the 
living of which he, however, did not resign for 
seven years after, having in the mean time obtuii- 
ed two papal dispensations for holding a pUnality 
of benefices), Wolsey entered the service of Deane, 
archbishop of Canterbury, as domestic chaplain, 
and soon after that of sir John Nanfar, treasurer 
(^Calais, in the same capacity. Thedrcomstance 
ofYas bemg thus received into the hoosehold of the 
archbishoi) of Canterbury abundantly disproves an 
assertion of some of his biographers, that, ove^ 
whelmed with shame for the ill odour in which his 
dissolute conduct at his cure of Ljnooingtoa caused 
him to be hdd, he fled frcmi it suddenly on the 
death, in 1501, of his patron, the marqub of Dor- 
set ; and is, indeed, hardly recondleahle with the 
scandalous tradition of his inebriety which we have 
just noticed. Though nommally but cha|dain, sir 
John Nanfar, owing to the infirmity of old age, 
soon committed to him the whole management of 
his office, m which Wolsey gave so much satis- 
faction, that on the knight's return to En^^and, he 
reconunended him with such eamesbieaa to the 

trical life of Wolsev, represents him as the injoied 
party. " Wrong'd by a knight for no desert of ip"»* " 
— Set Singer^s editwn of Cavtndith. 
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km^ thftt Heniy (VIL), ever willing to secure 
tbe services of men of practical abili^, made him 
one of his chaplains. 

This was the step to (brtone which Wolsey had 
long panted for, and which he failed not speedily 
to impro?e, as it afforded full scope for the display 
of all those natural and acquired advantages in 
which he is admitted to have excelled. We have 
said that he was eminently favoured by nature in 
dignity of person and manner : he was, moreover, 
celebrated according to Cavendish for "a special 
ff& of natural eloquence, with a filed tongue to 
prooounce the same ; so that he was able with 
the same to persuade and allure all men to his 
purpose ;" or, as Shakspeare phrases it, he was 
" exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading." 
Bat he possessed endowments still more rare and 
valoaMe. Beades his great fluency of diction and 
pimctical selP^xunmand, Wolsey bad a quick and 
carect perception of character and of the secret 
^iciiigs of action, and a singular power of shaping 
his conduct and conversation according to circum- 
stanceifc Hence his extraordinary influence over 
those in power with whom he came in contact, 
which seoned to partake of the nature of fascina- 
tioD, and which was not the less paramount and 
flodaring that it was unostentatious, and seemed 
to but blindly follow where, in fact, it guided. 
With the gay, youthful, and prodigal Henry VIII., 
Wolsey was betimes the magnificent courtier — 
the frolicsome companion — the state Mentor, and 
the a>aunentator on Thomas Aquinas — tbe grave 
minister, and the mirthful favourite ; while with 
tbe waxy and calculating founder of the Tudor 
dynasty he was remarkable for the laborious assi- 
duity, business-regularity, and monotonous steadi- 
ness of his habits. Such power of self-control, 
combined with his splendid abilities and insinua^- 
tiag address, could not fail to recommend Wolsey 
to Hemy and his ministers, particularly when it 
was observed (as we are informed by Cavendish) 
that, after celebratmg mass before the king, " he 
spent not forth the day in vain idleness, but gave 
lis sttendance upon those whom he thought to 
beat most rule in the council, to be most in fkvour 
with tfaekmg."— <^efly upon Fox, bishop of Win- 
chester, the most influential of Henry's ministers, 
and ar Thomas Lovell*, master of the wards, 
both of whom early appreciated and proclaimed 
the value of the chaplain's civil services. To these 
itatesmen Wolsey was indebted for all that a man 
•f bis abOiUes and ambition required — an oppoi^ 
Im^ of evincing his zeal and address in the king's 
) service. The circumstances of the oc- 
on whidi he was thus employed, though 



* Wolsey had not only the address and good quali- 
(iet necessary to the acquisition of such triends, but 
■bo retained them to the last. The affection of bishop 
Fas is apparent in the last letter which he wrote to 
kim ; ana sir Thomas Lovell's esteem was manifested 
•t the dose of his life : for he leaves him in his will 
I cap of ffojde, and one hundred marks in 
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well known to the readers of history, are worthy 
of being quoted with some fulness, as Uiey were al- 
ways referred to by Wolsey himself as the incident 
which opened the way to his subsequent greatness. 
Henry was at the time negotiating his intend- 
ed maniage with Margaret, duchess dowager of 
Savoy, the emperor Maximilian's only daughter ; 
and it vna necessary to employ a person of great 
address to adjust with the emperor in person some 
delicate points connected with the marriage. Fox 
and Lovell joined in earnestly recommending 
Wolsey as the fittest person for the commission. 
" The king, giving ear unto them, and being a 
prince of exc^ent judgment and modesty, com- 
manded them to bring his chaplain, whom they so 
much commended, before his grace's presence. 
At whose repair thither, to prove the wit of his 
chaplain, the king fell in communication with him, 
in matters of weight and gravity : and perceiving 
his wit to be very fine, thought him sufficient (obe 
put in trust and authority with this embassy ; and 
oonmianded him to prepare himself for this enter- 
prise and journey, and for his depeche to repair to 
his grace, and his trusty counsellors aforesaid, of 
whom he should receive his commi^on and m- 
structions ; by means whereof," continues Caven- 
dish, '* he had then a due occasion to repair from 
time to time to the king's presence, who perceived 
him more and more to be a very wise man, and of 
a good entendement" 

Wdsey, having thus satisfied the wary monarch 
of his competency, despatched lus conunission 
with a celerity which, notwithstanding the extra- 
ordmarily increased facilities of modem convey- 
ance, may perhaps still be considered great, if 
not surprising. He left the king at Richmond at 
four o'clock on Sunday, went to Gravesend from 
London by water that evening in less than three 
hours, thence posted it to Dover, where he arrived 
next morning as the passage-boat was about to 
saiL By it he was conveyed over to Calais before 
noon, whence he got to Bruges, where Maximi- 
lian was staying, by Tuesday morning. Wolsey 
obtained an immediate audience of the emperor, 
and pressed that his return might be expedited. 
He received his answer late in the evening, start- 
ed from Bruges next morning, and arrived in 
Richmond the same night On Thursday morn- 
ing he attended at court, and threw himself at the 
king's feet Henry, supposing he had protracted 
his departvurc, was displeased at seeing him, and 
began to reprove him for the dilatory execution of 
his orders : on which Wolsey, to the king's great 
surprise, presenting his letters of credence, replied, 
<*If it may please your highness, I have already 
been with the emperor, and despatched your af« 
fairs, I trust to your grace's contentation." — " But 
on second thoughts," said tbe king, ^ I found that 
somewhat was omitted in your orders, and have 
sent a messenger after you with fuller instruc- 
tions." — " Yes, forsooth, sire," quoth Wolsey, "I 
encountered him yesterday by the way j and, hav- 
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ing no understanding by your grace's letter of 
your pleasure therein, have notwithstanding been 
so bold, upon mine own discretion (perceiving that 
ibatter to be very necessary in that behalQ* to deft- 
patch the same. And, forasmuch as I have ex- 
ceeded your grace's commission, I most humbly 
require your gracious remission and pardon.*** 
The kmg, pleased with the whole transaction, gave 
Wolsey his royal thanks, " for his good and spee- 
dy exploit,** and commanded him to attend after 
dinner; when, says his biographer, he reported 
his embassy to the kmg in council with such a 
graceful deportment, and so eloquent language, 
that he recdved the utmost applause ; all declar- 
ing him to be a person of such capacity and dili- 
gence that he deserved to be further employed. 
Henoeforth Wolsey was regarded as on the road 
to power and fortune, being very soon after install- 
ed in the deanery of Lincoln, then the most valu- 
able benefice under a bishopric; to which were 
added the prebends of Stowe, Walton, and Brin- 
hald. The death of Henry at this time (1509) 
alone prevented his receiving further marks of tho 
royal favour. 

Wolsey*8 introduction to the new king, Henry 
VIIL, then in the bloom and promise of his youth, 
is usually attributed to his patron bishop Fox's 
jealousy of his rival, the earl of Surrey, the late 
kmg*s high treasurer. It is said that the prelate, 
observing that lord Surrey had totally eclipsed him 
in favour, introduced Wolsey to the young prince, 
with the hope that he might rival Surrey in those 
arts which win and secure the attachment of the 
youthful heart, and yet be content to act in the ca- 
binet a part subordinate to Fox himself. But he 
knew little of the workings of Wolsey's proud 
and aspiring mind when he calculated upon his 
resting satined in a subordinate capacity, while 
there existed the remotest possibility of his reach- 
ing a higher. In a very short time, by his extra- 
ordinary address, he not only supplanted Surrey 
in the royal favour, but also his patron Fox in the 
youthful monarch's trust and confidence. On the 
acoession of Henry he was appointed king's al- 
moner, an office which kept Um in constant at- 
tendance upon the person of the monarch in his 
hours of relaxation, and which theieby enabled 
him to acquire such an ascendancy over the 
mind of Henry as was attributed to necromancy, 
and lasted for many years the wonder of Europe. 
Within a year afWr Henry's mounting the throne, 
be presented his almoner with the splendid man- 
sion and gardens of his father's ravenous but too 
faithful minister Elmpson (^rho had just been most 

* In his metrical life of Wolsey, Storer thus speaks 
of this expedition :— 
*' The Argonautic vessel never pass'd 

With swifter course alooff tho Colchian main, 
Than my small bark, with (air and speedy blast, 

Convey'd me forth, and ro-convey'd again : 
Thrice had Arcturus driven his restless wain, 
And heaven's bright lamp the day had thrice revived, 
From first departuro till I last arrived." 
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illegally attainted at tho shiine of popularity), 
which adjomed his own palace of Bridewell, in 
Fleet Street ; and appointed him rector of Tor- 
rington, in Exeter, canon of Windscnr, registrar 
and soon after chancellor of the order of the (bar- 
ter, reporter of the proceedings in the star-cham- 
ber, and member of the privy council : the pre- 
bend of Bugthorp and deaneries of York and 
Hereford were added next year. 

The means by which Wolsey acquired and re- 
tained his extraordinary ascendancy over Heory 
are such as might be mferred from his quick IB- 
sight into character, and power of assimilatmglaB 
discourse and actions accordingly. The langnags 
of Cavendish on this point is tmusually graphic : — 
" In whom the king conceived such a loving fan- 
tasy, and in especial for that he was the most ear- 
nest and readiest among all the council to advance 
the king's only will and pleasurp, without any re- 
tput to the ease : the king, therefore, perceived him 
to be a meet instrument for the accomplishment of 
his devised will and pleasure, called him more near 
tmto him, and esteemed him so highly, that lu 
estimation and favour put all other ancient ooonael- 
ioT8 out of their accustomed &vour that tkey were 
in before ; insomuch that the king committed afl 
his will and pleasure unto his disposition and or- 
der. Who wrought so all his matters, that mil kit 
endeavour was only to satisfy the kinf^s mmd; 
knowing right well^ that it was the very veki emd 
right course to bring him to high promotion,' The 
king was yoting and lusty, disposed all to mirth 
and pleasure, and to follow his desire and appe- 
tite, nothing minding to travail in the busy affiLirs 
of this realm : the which the almoner perceiving 
very well, took upon him, therefore, to disburden the 
king of so weighty a charge and troublesome bu- 
siness ; putting the king in comfort that he riiall 
not need to spare any time of his pleasure for any 
business that necessarily happens m the coundl, 
as long as he being there, and having the kingu 
authority and commandment, doubted not to see 
all things sufficiently furnished and perfected ; 
the which would first make the king privy to all 
such matters as should pass through their hands^ 
before he would proceed to the finishing or deter- 
mining of the same, whose mind and pleasure he 
would fulfil and follow to the uttermost, wher^ 
with the king was wonderly pleased. And wher^ 
as the other ancient counsellors would, according 
to the office of good counsellors, divers times per- 
suade the king to have sometime an intercourse in 
to the council, there to hear what was done in 
weighty matters, the which pleased the king no- 
thmg at all, for he loved nothing worse than to be 
constrained to do any thing contrary to his royal 
will and pleasure; and that knew the almoner 
very well, having a secret intelligence of the king> 
natural inclination, and so fast as the other coun- 
sellors advised the king to leave his pleasures and 
to attend to the afiairs of liis realm, so busily did 
the almoner persuade him to the contrary ; which 
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diK^ted him much, and caused him to have th« 
giMtor aflection and love to the aUnoner." 

Hemy, owin^ to his father's jealous care to re- 
move him from the indinatioQ and means of ac- 
quiring a knowledge of public business^ had spent 
his youth in the pursuits of literature and schola»- 
tic theology, and had acquired a relish for both. 
In Wolsey he found at once a fellow-student and 
a master, who encouraged his propensity with a 
** most filed tongue and ornate doquence.** Hen- 
ry was prone to frolic, and the usual excesses and 
amusements of youth and high spirits, and found 
in hb reverend expounder of the subtleties of the 
Thomist8,not a check nor a restraint, but one 
who took the lead in every entertainment, who 
sported*, jested, sang, and even danced, unmind- 
ful or regardless of the decorum fought for in a 
dergjrman. No doubt this unbecoming pliancy 
of conduct would, as it eventually did in the king's 
more adult years, lessen his respect for his favou- 
rite ; but youth is unsuspicious and confiding, and 
easily won and decdved by the flattery of appa- 
rent sympathy. Wolsey, moreover, was too good 
a judge of human nature to suppose that Henry's 
vigorous understandmg would be content to while 
away his time between court revels and Thomas 
Aquinas ; and therefore, in the intervals of amuse- 
ment, introduced business, and warily insinuated 
those maxims of conduct which he was desirous 
his master should adopt He observed to him, 
that while he intrusted his afiairs to his father's 
counsellors, he had indeed the advantage of em- 
plojring men of wisdom and experience, but men 
who owed not their promotion to his own personal 
fiivour, and who scarcely thought themselves ac- 
countable to him for the exercise of their authority ; 
that by the fiictions, and cabals, and jealousies, 
which had long prevailed among them, they more 
obstructed the advancement of bu afl&irs than they 
promoted it by the knowledge which age and 
practice had conferred upon them ; that while he 
thought proper to pass his time in those pleasures 
to which his age and royal fortune invited him, and 
in those studies which would in time enable him 
to sway the sceptre with absolute authority, his 
best system of government would be to intrust his 
authority into the hands of some oru ptrson^ who 
was the creature of his will, and who could enter- 
tain no view but that of promoting his service ; and 
that if the minister had also the same relish for 
pleasure with himself^ and the same taste for litera- 
ture, he could more easily, at intervals, account 
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* ** He (Wolsey) came unto the king and waited 
~i htm, and was no man so obsequious and service- 
« sad in all games and sporti the first and next at 
hand, and as a captain to courage others, and a gay 
finder out of new pastimes to obtain favour with ali. 
He spied out the nature and disposition of the king's 
ptayfellows, and of aUl that were great, and whom ne 
spied meet for his purpose him he flattered and made 
fiiichful with great purpo8es.'*~7Vn<ia(e,Pr«c. Prd, 
To the same effect writes Polydore Vcrgil.^See 
2Vnsr'» Modem History of England. 
6* 



to him for his whole conduct, and introduce his 
master gradually into the knowledge of publio bn^ 
sineas ; and thus, without tedious restramt or ap- 
plication, initiate him in the science of govern- 
ment* The bait took; Henry, without perceiv- 
ing his design, entered into all his views, and 
Wolsey became sole and absolute minlMor, with 
a more imcontroUed authority than any other 
British subject has ever possessed. This hap- 
pened in 1512, three years after the accession of 
Henry. 

The public life of Wolsey from this time 
property belongs to general histoiy; or, rather, 
we should perhaps be more correct in saying, that 
the histoiy of England &om the year 1512 to 1529 
is nothing more than the history of Wolsey's in- 
satiable ambition. He soon constituted himself 
the sole avenue to Henry's fiivourf, and suitors of 
every rank found it expedient to ensure his medi- 
ation by flattery and presents, which showered in 
on him so fast, that, says Cavendish, ** he wanted 
nothing either to please his fantasy or to enrich 
his cofiers, fortune so smiled upon him." The two 
rival ministers, Surrey, then duke of Norfolk, and 
Fox, who perceived too late that the servant whom 



** Hume's History of England, on the authority of 
Lord Herbert and Polydore ver^. The historian is 
too partial to Wolse/s memory. 

t So early as 151S. the queen (Catharine) corr^ 
sponded with him conndentially. '* Maister Aimoner, 
for the payne ye take remembnng to write to me so of- 
ten, I tbanke you for it wh al my hert." In 1514, 
Mary, the sister of Henry, then queen of France, ad-> 
dresses her **Iovynge fiend the arcbebischop of Yorke." 
to use his influence with the king to permit huly 
Gukleford to reside with her in France. The letter 
written to Wolsey by Mary on her becoming a wi- 
dow is worth quoting at length. 

*' My nanne go<M Lord, I recommend me to you 
(sometimes written sou) and thankyng you fur yor 
kjnde and lovyng letter, dysyryng you of yor good con- 
tenanee and good lessooes tnat you hath gyfien tome ; 
my lord, I pray you as my trust yw in you, for to re- 
member me to the king my brothei , for sowche caus- 
ses and bepynes as I have for to do ; for as now I have 
no nother to put my trust in but the kyng my brother 
and tfou. And as yt shall plea the kyng my brother 
and nys counsell, I wU be bordered. And so I pray you, 
my lord, to show hys grace, seying that the kyng 
(Louis XII.) my howsMmde ys departed to God, cH* 
whos sole Ood pardon. And wher as you avyse me 
that I shulde macke no promas, my lord, I trust the 
kynf my brother ond you wole not reckon in me socho 
cnyMhode. I brust I have so bordered my selffe so 
sens that I came better, and so I trust to contenen. 
Yfi" there be any thynge that I may do fbryou, I wolde 
be glad for to do jrt m thys partes. I shaf be glade to 
do yt for you. No more to you at this time but Jesus 
preserve you. 

" Wretten at Pares, the x day of January, 1515, 
** By your lowyng 
**fr«ndeMAav, 

"duene of Prance." 

" To my Lorde of Torke. 

In the same tone of respect and confidence Marga- 
ret, queen of Scotland, Henry's eldest sister, writes,— 
*' My lorde, I thynke ryght longe vyhil I ^»eke vyth 
you ; for next the kyng's grace my roost trust is in 
you, and you may doo me most good of any ."— i^/lis's 
"Hitlorieet LethrB^ First Series, vol. i. 
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be had advanced bad become his roaster, quailed 
before his ascendancy. The former, not long af- 
ter, finding that tlie king's extravagance far outran 
bis revenue, was glad to resign his office of trea- 
surer, and retire from public life. Wolsey immedi- 
ately took upon himself the vacant ofiice, and, by 
the most arbitrary aggressions of authority, con- 
trived to supply his master with the means of in- 
dulging his prodigality and love of magnificence. 
Fox too withdrew from court, and thought it pru- 
dent to confine himself for the remainder of his 
days to the care of his diocese. Brandon, the d uke 
of SufiK)lk, who was married to Henry's sister, 
•* afllected also to hve in privacy," from disgust at 
Wolsey's ascendancy. Thus was he left, without 
a rival, to enjoy the whole power and favour of his 
sovereign. 

It would, however, be an error to impute all this 
upstart ascendancy to the influence of Wolsey's 
personal character. Much of it was owing to the 
political cvcumstances to which the recent changes 
in the succession to the throne gave birth. The 
Tudor dynasty was an usurpation : its founder 
was an upstart, and therefore regarded with a jea- 
lous eye by such of the ancient and more wealthy 
nobility as bad escaped the slaughter of the wan 
of the Roses. Hnncc it was the constant purpose 
— alike congenial witli the temper, and suitable to 
the policy, of the princes of the bouse of Tudor — 
to restrain the ascendancy, and as much as possi- 
ble destroy the political influence, of the ancient 
nobility. As might be expected from the sordid 
calculating disposition of the first and ablest ot 
these princes, Henry VII. employed, as the chiet 
means to this end, fine and confiscation ; by which 
be at once gratified his ruling passion of avarice, 
and impoverished and intimidated those great 
families, of whose restless ambition, hereditary 
aflection to the house of York, or jealousy of his 
usurped title, he was distrustful. The more arro- 
gant and impetuous, and therefore less cautious 
and dissembling, temper of his son and successor, 
made him hesitate less in shedding the blood of 
his highest and most illustriously descended no- 
bles ; and we find that towards the close of his 
sanguinary reign his jealousy of every great man 
became so ferocious, that not all the services to 
the Tudor family of the house of Howard, nor the 
ties of blood, nor the strong feelings of firiendship, 
oottid save the life of the high-minded earl of Sur- 
rey, whose only crime was the possession of those 
talents and virtues which have secured him the 
admiration of posterity ; and that nought but the 
timely death of the tyrant himself snatched from 
the same scaflbld the father of that accomplished 
oobleman, the duke of Norfolk, notwithstanding 
his long-tried loyalty, numerous personal claims 
upon the gratitude of his sovereign, and, what 
perhaps should have availed him more, his igno- 
minious servitude to that sovereign's will. A 
natural reetdt of this policy of depressing the no- 
bles was the placing the management of public 
170 



aflairs in tlto hands of those who had n« oCliar 
recommendation to the monarch's fiivour than 
their abilities and devoted zeal in his service. To 
princes so greedy of absolute power as those of 
the house of Tudor, and so consequently jealous 
of all who might prove obstacles to their attain- 
ment of it, no ministers could be more agreeable 
than those who were the mere creatures of tbeir 
will, and who, as such, would not for their own 
sokes entertain any design not tending to promote 
the views of him or her to whom they felt they 
were wholly indebted for their political, and, as it 
might happen, even natural existence. Previous- 
ly to the era of the Reformation, such miniBters 
were usually furnished from the ranks of the clergy, 
who hdd in their own hands the learning of the 
times, and who were themselves drawn, without 
distinction of birth, from all classes of the commu- 
nity. 

The church, as we before remarked, was m 
those days what the bar is at present, the ladder 
by which tlie lowly bom might ascend to political 
emmcnce ; of which state of things a more re- 
markable instance need not be quoted than the 
fact of sir Thomas More's being distinguished a» 
the first layman who for centuries had filled the 
office of chancellor. Hence the facilities to Wolsejr's 
elevation, which show that his humble origin was 
by no means a bar to his advancement 

It is not possible to furnish a consistent nanft- 
tive of Wolsey'a life without touching upon those 
great political events of the eariy part of the 
16th century which more properly belong to the 
historian. A rapid glance must, however, suf- 
fice. 

At the accession of Henry VIII. Italy was the 
centre of all the wars and negotiations of the 
European princes ; and the great object of these 
wars and negotiations was the preserving what 
was then, for the first time, clearly understood — 
the balance of power between the great monarchies;. 
Never did this balance seem better secured, nor 
the general tranquilUty more likely to be long 
maintained, than when Julius II., the mostr war- 
like and enterprising of the successors of SL 
Peter, united the kings of Europe against the re- 
public of Venice by the League of Cambray. Hav- 
ing humbled that proud republic, the ambitious 
pontifl'next directed his energies to the nobler de- 
sign of freeing Italy from the yoke of the barbarians 
— the title by which all foreigners were then de- 
signated by the Italians. 

The expelling the French out of their new con- 
quest of Milan was the first object of his ambition ; 
and for that purpose he solicited the military aid 
of England, by sending Henry a sacred ross^ 
perfumed with musk, with a letter stating that it 
had been blessed by his own hands, and anointed 
with holy oil ; and by holding out hopes to him 
that the title of Most Ckristian King, omsidered 
the most precious jewel in the crown of France^ 
should be the reward of hie services. Julius obtaip 
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•d m Heaiy a willing ally ; for be was Uien in the 
hnfjtst morning of his youth, — sanguine, inex- 
pariencedy sincere, duwdious, and inspired at the 
same time with an earnest zeal to protect the pope 
against the " sacrilegious aggression** of the king 
of France, and to assert his own claims upon that 
kingdom ; and thus indulge the national enmity 
of hu subjects, and his own passion for military 
renown. War having been duly declared against 
Loots, Henry, surrounded by the martial portion 
of his subjecU, who were eager to display their 
Takrar on a foreign soil *, and thus emulate the 
lame of their ancestors' continental victories, and 
attended by Wolsey, as victualler of the forces, 
•el sail from Dover in June, 1512. The victory 
ofGuingette, better known by the name of the 
« battle of spurs," and the successful sieges of 
Terouenne and Toumay, though of little utility 
to England, gratified the warlike ardour of its 
monarch and his subjects, and confirmed the idea 
entertained of his power by the contemporary 
princes of Europe. The first opportunity that 
presented itself during the campaign of rewarding 
his favourite was eagerly embraced by Henry. 
When Toumay had surrendered to his arms, he 
found the bishopric not entirely filled op. The 
biafat^ had lately died ; a new one had been 
dected by the chapter, but not installed. The 
king bestowed the administration of the see on 
Wolsey, and put him in immediate possession of 
its revenues. The new pastor immediately ten- 
dered, on the part of his flock, an oath of allegi- 
ance to the king of England. On his return to 
England, the see of Lincoln, just vacant by the 
death of bishop Smith, was added to Wolsey's 
boooors and revenues. 

Wolsey's talents, as he rose m power, unfolded 
themselves in all their native splendour and versa- 
tility; but in a still greater degree did prosperity 
devolve and mature the vices of his character. 
Each step in his ascent to power seemed but to 
swell his arrogance, while each addition to his 
large revenues but made him more rapacious. 
Scarcely was the ceremony of his consecration at 
Lincoln over than he laid hold of the goods be- 
longing to his predecessor ; and Cavendish tells 
OS, that he has frequently seen, with shame, some 
of the stolen furniture of the late bishop in the 
boose of his master. As might be supposed, such 
conduct, aggravated by his haughty deportment, 
made him many enemies f; but their ill-will was 

* Machiavel remarks upon this mvasion, that, 
** thoofh England had haa no" wars for thirty years 
before, and hM neither officers nor soldiers who had 
ever seen a battle, they ventured to attack a kingdom 
where the offlcers were excellent, and the soldiers 
very good, and who had been trained up for several 
yean totether in the Italian wars.**— J^tt. Ldv. quoted 
by Mr. Turner, 

t Erasmus speaks of him as " non passim comis 
ant iaeilis.'* In a letter published in Fidde's Collec- 
tion firom a sir T. Allen, a priest to the earl of Shrews- 
bury, we have a striking instance of his hatighty inso- 
lence of deportment, °* I delivered your letter with 



construed as envy of his sudden elevation, or as 
an insolent reflection upon the discrimination of 
the king, and served, in either case, but to rivet 
him faster in Henry's confidence. WcJsey himself 
was too well acquainted with the king's temper, 
and, as we have before observed, too artful, not to 
conceal the absolute ascendant he had acquired ; 
and while he secretly directed all public councils, he 
ever pretended a blind submission to the will and 
authority of his sovereign. In the same year that 
he was promoted to the see of Lincoln, Bambridge, 
archbishop of York, died, and the vacant see was 
at once made over to Wolsey. Nor was he content 
with the honour of the archbishopric of York ; for, 
besides the rich see of Toumay, he farmed on his 
own terms the bishoprics of Bath, Worcester, and 
Hereford, filled by foreigners, who gladly com- 
pounded for the indiUgence of residing abroad, by 
yielding up a large share of their English incomes. 
He held in commendam the abbey of St Albans 
and many other church preferments, and was even 
allowed to tmite with the see of York, first, that of 
Durham, and next that of Winchester. Even 
this is not the list of his new sources of wealth 
and influence. Wolsey was promoted to the 
archbishopric of York m October, 1514. In the 
ensuing September he was, with a view to pur- 
chasing his influence with the king, created a cardi- 
nal by pope Leo X. ; and in three months after, 
upon the resignation of archbishop Norham, made 
lord high chancellor of Enghind. '<In fact,'* 
says the historian, *' there seemed to be no end to 
his acquisitions." Neither was his influence nor 
were his revenues, great as they were, confined 
to these numerous and munificent proofs of the 
favotur of his sovereign. He was courted with in- 
credible attention and obsequiousness by the great 
monarchs of Europe who sought the friendship and 
alliance of the court of England.* The youthful, 

the examination to my lord cardinal at Quildford, when 
he commanded me to wait on him to the court. I fol- 
lowed him to tho court, and there gave attendance, 
and could have no answer. Upon Friday last he 
came thence to Hampton Court, where he lieth. The 
morrow after I besought his grace that I might know 
his pleasure. I could have no answer. Upon Mon- 
.day last, as he walked in the park at Hampton, I be- 
sought his grace I might know if he would command 
me any service. He totzt not content with me thai I 
apohe to him. The Sunday before I delivered the 
letter which R. Leid brought. I can have no answer 
to neither of the letters ; so that who shall be suitor to 
hjm may have no business but to attend upon his plea- 
sure. He that shall do so has needful to be a wiser 
man than I am. I had rather your lordship com" 
manded me to Rome than deliver him letters and 
bring answer to the same. When be walks in the 
park, he will naffer no aervant to come nigh unto him, 
but commands them away as far as one may well shoot 
an arrow."— jRdrfes' Lord Herbert*$ Life of Henry 

* Even the doge of Venice addressed him as ao 
integral portion of the royal power. See Fiddes. 
And Bellay speaks as an eye-witness, when he tells 
us that ^' in all things the cardinal was honoured lik* 
the king's person, and sat always at his right band. 
In all places where the king's arms were put the car- 
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•nterprisiDg, and cbivalroofl Francis L, and hia 
great rival the emperor Charles Y^ vied with each 
other by bribes and flattery to work upon his 
growing avarice and ambition. The former em- 
ployed Bonoivet, the most skilful of his courtiers, 
to win him over to his interest ; and, besides set- 
tling on him a yearly pension of 12,000 livres, la- 
boured with incessant assiduity to secure his 
friendship by evety mark of respect and confi- 
dence, and by every possible expression of regard, 
bestowing on him, in all his letters, the honour- 
able appellations of father, tutor, and governor. 
Charies, on the other hand, soon after bis acces- 
sion to the throne of Castile, sought to ingratiate 
himself with Wolsey, by settling on him a pension 
of 3000 livres ; to which he added 7000 ducats 
move on his visit to England, for the purpose of 
detaching his ** good friend** and his ** most dear 
friend ** (as he designated the cardinal) from the 
interests of Francis. 

Great as was the revenue which Wolsey de- 
rived from these exorbitant acquisitions, it did not 
keep pace with the magnificence of his household, 
and the ostentatious state and pomp with which, 
wider colour of exacting respect to religion and 
the legal tribunals, he supported his dignity as 
cardinal and lord chancellor. His domestic esta- 
blishments were on a royal scale, his train consist- 
ing of not less than 500 servants*, of whom many, 
according to the usage of the times, were knights 
and gentlemen, and sons of noblemen. Three great 
tables were daily laid out in the cardinal's hall for 
this numerous retinue, each presided over by a 
dignitary bearing a white stafi* of office. Conform- 
ably with the custom of the age, many of the nobi- 
lity placed their children in his fiunily as a place ot 
education ; and, for the purpose of winning his fiu 
vour, allowed them to act as his servanta They 
boarded, however, at a separate table, then called 
the "mess of lords,** and had numerous menials to 
attend them ; the earl of Derby and lord Henry Per- 
ey (the lover of Anne Boleyn) having five each, and 
the other young noble inmates not less than twa 
The kitchen of the cardinal was on the same mag* 
nificent scale, being ruled over by a master cook, 
** who went about daily in garments of damask 
•atin, wearing a chain of gold round his neck,** as 
an emblem of his authority and importance. There 
was a regular master of the horse presiding over 
the stable department, with a suitable revenue of 

diaal*f had the tame rank, to that in every bonoor 
they were equal.** Mem, v. 18. p. 4f . quoted by 
Turner. But it was reserved for the university of 
Oxford to outstrip all precedent m its base obsequious- 
ness, by repeatedly addressing Wolsey as *<yoor 
majesty :** " Consultissma tva majutat ,^-*-rst>«rfli- 
dumma mq;es(iu ,*—maudita majestatis tun benigni- 
tas ; — vettra ilia tubhmit et Umge reverendistima sio- 



* Lord Burghley, in a state paper to queen Elisa- 
oeth about favourites, says of Wolsey, that he bad a 
family equal to that of a great prince. There were 
in it, he says, one earl, nine barons, and about a 
thousand knights. Burnet gives the tame number; 
but wo follow Cavendish in the text. 
179 



yeomen, grooms, sumpter-men, muleteers, sad- 
dlers, and fiuriers. The bargee, garden^ larder, 
scalding-house, wafery, bakehouse, scolleiy, but- 
tery, pantry, ewery, duindlery, cellar, laundry, and 
wardrobe of beds, had eadi tben> dirtinct grooms, 
yeomen, and pages, in suitable niunbera. The 
personal servants of the cardinal amoimted to for- 
ty-six, and formed, with his chaplains and attend- 
ants upon the ceremony of the mass, a body of 
not less than 143 persons. His procession in 
public was still more imposing; and more indica- 
tive of that love of the externals, and parade of 
the trappings of dimity, " the taOoi*s heialdxy," as 
it has been quaintly characterised, remarkable in 
men of lowly origin. It would appear to have 
been his aim to dazzle the eyes of the populace by 
the gorgeous lustre of his garments, snd the splen 
did coetly embroidery of his equipage and liveries, 
and thereby reconcile them to his newly acquired 
but unlimited authority. He was the first clergy- 
man in En^and that wore silk and gold, not only 
on his habit, but also on his saddles and the trap> 
pings of his horses. A priest, the tallest and meet 
comely he could find, carried before him a pillar 
of ailver, on whose top was placed a cross : btit 
not satisfied with this parade, to which he thought 
himaelf entitled as cardinal, he provided another 
priest of equal stature and beauty, who marched 
along, bearing the cross of Tork^ even in the dio- 
cese of Canterbuiy.f It is in allusion to this cir- 
cumstance that Cavendish, in his metrical piece of 
autobiogrephy, makes Wolsey say :— 

*< My crossis twayne of silver, long and greats, 
That dayly before me were earned hyghe. 
Upon great horses, opynly in the streett ; 
And massie piUers gloryouse to the eye, 
With poUaxea gylt, that no man durst come aygbe 
My presence, iwas so pryncely to behold ; 
Ridyng on my mule trappM in silver and in golde.** 

The ceremony of " high mass,** so imposingly 
magnificent at this day in catholic countries, was 
performed by Wolsey in a style of splendour which 
astonished even in that age oif pomp and ceremony. 
His attendants were bishops and abboU; and 
•ttch was his haughtiness, that, says Hall, <* he 
made dukes and earis to serve him with wine, and 
to hold the bason and the lavatories,*' — offices 
which catholic superstition rendered honourable^ 
if not sacred. 

His daily procession to the court of chancery 
was equally ostentatious, and jarring with our 

* Th^ people, in that spirit which so much accele- 
rated the Reformation, on this occasion made meny 
with the cardinal's ostentation ; saying, they were now 
sensible that not less than two crucifixes would be 
sufficient for the expiation of his sins and offences. 

t Mr. Hume and others err in supposing that WoU 
■ey's taking precedency o( the archbbhop of Canter- 
bury was an usurpation dictated by his arrogmace. 
As cardinal, he bad the right of usage to precede him : 
the point having been mooted in the case of a cardinal 
Kemp, also ardibishop of York, preceding the then 
archbishop of Canterbury, and decidod by the pope m 
favour of the cardinal. 
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modern notioDS of the deportment becoming a 
judge and m clerg3rman. The reader, accustomed 
to the plain attire and dignified simplicity of bear- 
ing of our Eldons and Broughams and Tenterdens, 
as they wend their way, generally on foot, to West- 
minster Hall, and unattended, will be amused by 
the contrast afforded by Wolsey's love of pagean- 
try. We shall quote the narratire of Cavendish^ 
for its minute and graphic fidelity : — 

•* Now will I declare unto you his order in going 
to Westminster Hall, daily, in the term season. 
First, before his coming out of his privy diamber, 
he heard most commonly every day two masses 
in his privy closet ; and there then said his daily 
service with his chaplain : and as I heard his 
chaplain say, being a man of credence and of ex- 
cellent learning, that the cardinal, what business 
or wei^ty matters soever he had in the day, he 
nerer went to his bed with any part of his divine 
service unsaid, yea, not so much as one collect ; 
wherein I doubt not but he deceived the opinion of 
diTers persons. And after mass he would return 
in his privy chamber again, and being advertised 
of the furniture of his chambers without, with no- 
blemen, gentlemen, and other persons, would issue 
out into them, appareled all in red, in the habit of 
a cardinal ; which was either of fine scarlet, or 
eLse of crimson satin, taffety, damask, or caffii, the 
best that he could get for money ; and upon his 
bead a round pillion, with a noble of black velvet 
set to the same in the inner side ; he had also a 
tiK>et of fine sables about his neck ; holding in his 
band a very fair orange, whereof the meat or sub- 
stance within was taken out, and filled up again 
with the part of a sponge, wherein was vinegar, 
and other confections against the pestilent airs ; 
the which he most commonly smelt unto, passing 
among the press, or else when he was pestered 
with many suitors. There was also borne before 
' him, first, the great seal of England, and then his 
cardinal's hat, by a nobleman or some worthy 
gentleman, ri^t solemnly, barehead. And as 
soon as he was entered into his chamber of pre- 
tence;, where there was attending his coming to 
await upon him to Westminster Hall, as well 
noblemen and other worthy gentlemen, as noble- 
men and gentlemen of his own family ; thus pass- 
ing forth with two great crosses of silver borne be- 
fiore him ; with also two great pillars of silver, and 
his pursuivant at arms with a great mace of silver 
giH. Then his gentlemen ushers cried, and said, 
"On, my lords and roasters, on before; make 
way for my lord's grace 1" Thus passed he down 
from his chamber through the hall ; and when he 
came to the hall door, there was attendant for him 
his mule, trapped all together in crimson velvet, 
and gilt stintips.^ When he was mounted, with 
his cross beareri, ind pillar bearers, also upon 
great horses trapped with [fine] scoilet llien 
marched he forward, with his train and furniture 
in manner as I have declared, havmg about him 
lour footmen, with gMt pollaxes in their hands ; 



and thus he went mitil he came to Westminster 
Han door. And there alighted, and went after 
this manner, up throu^ the hall into the chance- 
ry ; howbeit he would most commonly stay awhile 
at a bar, made ibr him, a httle beneath the chan- 
cery [on the ri^t hand], and there conunune some 
time with the judges, and some time with other 
persons. And that done he would repair into the 
chancery, sitting there tiU eleven of the clock, 
hearing suitors, and determining of divers matters- 
And fhmi thence he would divers times go into 
the star-chamber, as occasion did serve ; wberehe 
spared neither higli nor low, but judged every es- 
tate according to their merits and deserta" 

Cavendish, whose style warms when he has a 
pageant to describe, next proceeds to 9ve us an 
account of the mode in which the ** king's majesty" 
was wont to amuse himselfat the mansion of the 
cardinal The passage is curiously illustrative 
of the chivalrous manner of the monarch and the 
•ge:— 

" And when it pleased the king's majesty, for 
his recreation, to repair unto the cardinal's bouse, 
as he did divers times in the year, at which time 
there wanted no preparations, or goodly furniture, 
with viands of the finest sort that might be provid- 
ed for money or friendship. Such pleasures were 
then devised for the king's comfort and consola- 
tion, as might be invent^ or by man's wit imsp 
gined. The banquets were set forth, with masks 
and mummeries, in so gorgoous a sort, and costly 
manner, that it was a heaven to behold. There 
wanted no dames, or damsels, meet or apt to 
dance with the maskers, or to garnish the place for 
the time, with other goodly disports. Then was 
there all kind of music and harmony set forth» 
with excellent voices both of men and children. I 
have seen the king suddenly come in thither in a 
mask, with a dozen of other maskers, all in gar- 
ments like shepherds, made of fine doth of gold 
and fine crimson satin paned, and caps of the same, 
with visors of good propoitio)^ of visnomy ; their 
hairs, and beards, either of fine gold wire, or else 
of silver, and some being ol black silk ; having 
sixteen torch bearers, besides their drums, and 
other persons attending upon them, with visors, 
and clothed all in satin, of the same colours. And 
at his coming, and before he came into the hall, 
ye shall understand, that he came by water to the 
water gate, without any noise ; where, against his 
coming, were laid chaiged many chambers, and at 
his landing they were all shot ofl^ which made 
such a rumble in the air that it was like thunder. 
It made all the noblemen, ladies, and gentlewo- 
men to muse what it should mean coming so 
suddenly, they sittingquietly at a solemn banquet ; 
under tl^ sort : First, ye shall perceive that the 
tables were set in the chamber of presence, ban- 
quetpwise covered, my lord cardinal sitting undei 
the cloth of estate, and there having his service all 
alone; and then was there set a lady and nobleman, 
or a gentleman and gentlewoman, throughout all 
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the tables in the chamber on the one side, which 
were made and joined as it were bat one table. All 
which order and device was done and devised by 
the lord Sands, lord chamberlain to the king ; and 
also bj sir Henry Goilford, comptroller to the king. 
Then immediately after this great shot of guns, 
the cardinal desired the lord chamberlain, and 
comptroller, to look what this sudden shot should 
mean, as though he knew nothing of the matter. 
They thereupon looking out of the vrindows in- 
to Thames, returned again, and showed him, that 
it seemed to them there should be some noblemen 
and strangers arrived at his bridge, as ambassadors 
from some foreign prince. With that, quoth the 
cardinal, ' I shall deinreyou, because ye can speak 
Frtnch, to take the pains to go down into the hall 
to encounter and to receive them, according to 
their estates, and to conduct them into this cham- 
ber, where they shall see us, and all these noble 
personages sitting merrily at our banquet, desiring 
them to sit down with us, and to take part of our 
fare and pastime.' Then [they] went incontment 
down into the hall, where they received them with 
twenty new torches, and conveyed them up into 
the chamber, with such a number of drums and 
fiftes as I have seldom seen together at one time in 
any masque. At their arrival into the chamber, 
two and two together, they went directly before the 
cardinal where he sat, saluting him very reverent- 
ly-; to whom the lord chamberlain for them said, 
* Sir, for as much as they be strangers, and can 
speak no En^h, they have desired me to declare 
unto your grace thus : they, having understanding 
of this your triumphant banquet, where was as- 
sembled such a number of excellent fair dames, 
cdbid do no less, under the supportation of your 
good grace, but to repair hither to view as well 
their incomparable beauty, as for to accompany 
them at mumchance, and then after to dance with 
them, and so to have of them acquaintance. And, 
nr, they furthermore require of your grace licence 
to accomplish the cause of their repair.' To 
whom the cardinal answered that he was very 
wdl contented they should so do. Then the 
maskers went first and saluted all the dames as 
they sat, and then returned to the most worthiest, 
and there opened a cup full of gold, with crowns, 
and otiier pieces of coin, to whom they set divers 
pieces to cast at Thus in this manner perusing 
all the ladies and gentlewomen, and to some they 
lost, and of some they won. And thus done, they 
retmned unto the cardinal, with great reverence, 
pounng down all the crowns in the cup, which 
was about two hundred crowns. * At all,' quoth 
th6 caidinal, and so cast the dice, and won them 
all at a cast; whereat was great joy made. Then 
quoth the cardinal to my lord chamberlain, * I pray 
yon,' quoth be, 'show them that it seemeth me 
that there should be among them some noble 
man, whom I suppose to be much more worthy 
of honour to sit and occupy this room and place 
than 1 ; to whom I would most gladly, if I knew 
174 



him, siirrendei my place according to my doty/ 
Then spake my lord chamberlain unto them m 
French, declaring my lord cardinal's roiod, and 
they rounding him again in the ear, my lord 
chamberlain said to my lord cardinsi, ' Sir, tbey 
confess,' quoth he^ 'that among them there ia 
such a noble personage, whom, if your grace can 
appoint him from the other, he is contented to dis- 
close himself, and to accept your place most wor- 
thily.' With that the cardinal, taking a good ad- 
visement among them, at the last, quoth be^ *Me 
seemeth the gentleman with the black beard dioold 
be even he' And with that he arose out of his 
chair, and offered the same to the gentleman ta 
the black beard, with his cap in his hand. The 
person to whom he offered Uien his chair was atr 
Edward Nevi]le,a comely knight of agoodlypersoo- 
age, that much more resembled the king's person 
in that mask than any other. The king, hearing 
and perceiving the cardinal so deceived in his es- 
timation and choice, could not forbear lau^ng ; 
but plucked down his visor, and master NeriHe^ 
also, and dashed out with such a pleasant counts- 
nance and cheer, that sll noble estates there as- 
sembled, seeing the king to be there amongst them* 
rejoiced very much. The cardinal eftsoons deaired 
his highness to take the place of estate, to whom the 
king answered, that he would go first and shA hia 
apparel ; and so departed, and went straight into 
my lord's bedchamber, where was a great fire 
made and prepared for him ; and there new a|K 
parelled him with rich and princely garments. 
And in the time of the king's absence, the dishes 
of the banquet were clean taken up, and the 
tables spread again with new and sweet per- 
fumed cloths; every man sitting still until the 
king and his maskers came in among them 
again, every man being newly appardled. — 
Then the king took his seat under the doth of es- 
tate, commanding no man to remove, but eit sCfll 
OS they did before. Then in came a new banqnet 
before the king's majesty, and to all the rest throog^ 
the tables, wherein, 1 suppose, were served two 
hundred dishes or above, of wondrous costly meets 
and devices, subtilly devised. Thus passed ttiey 
forth the whole ni^t with banqueting, dancing 
and other triumphant devices, to the great comfort 
of the king, and pleasant regard of the nobility 
there assembled." 

In 1516, LeoX. despatched cardinal Campeg- 
gio to Elngland, as his legate, for the purpoee of 
procuring a tithe from the clergy to the proeecoting 
the war against the Turks, the great enemy of 
the Christian name. The pride of Wolsey took 
alarm at this appointment : he could brook no bro- 
ther near the throne. As representative of the 
pope, the legate was armed with almost abeolute 
authority over the clergy in the country of hia mis- 
sion. The idea that any one invested with greater 
ecclesiastical power than himself should openly 
exercise that power in England, was ther^re 
equally ofibnsivc to Woliey's pride and vaiuij j 
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and acoordingiy, through his means, Campeggio 
was delayed on his route in Paris, till the pope had 
abo formally invested himself with the legatine 
authority. Having obtained this new dignity, 
Wolsey made an extraordinaiy display of the state 
and parade to which be was so much addicted. 
He affected a rank superior to any ever claimed 
by a churchman in England, not excepting the 
baughly Thomas ^ Becket ; and celebrated mass 
after the manner of the pope as sovereign pontifC 
Warham, the archbishop of Canterbury, having 
at this time written him. a letter in which he sub- 
•cribed himself in the usual phraseology of cler- 
gymen, "your loving brother," Wolsey complained 
of his presumption in thus challenging an equali- 
ty wiA " the lord cardinal legate.»»* Warham, 
when infonned of the oflence which he had thus 
iimntenti<mally given, made light of the matter, 
and said, "Know ye not that this man is drunk 
with too much prosperity 7" 

Bat the humble deportment, plain habits, and 
narrow income of the Italian cardinal ill suited 
with the pomp and parade which his colleague 
considered essential to the dignity of the legatine 
office. Wolsey therefore despatched a quantity 
of scarlet doth, richly embroidered, of which 
Campeggb*8 attendants are represented to have 
stood iu great need, for the purpose of enabling 
them to make a showy appearance. He also sent 
twelve mules with baggage, to swell the Itali^i 
oaidinai*8 train. An accident which occurred on 
this occasion throws curious, indeed ludicrous, 
light upon Wolsey's vanity. The chests of which 
the baggage was composed were supposed to con- 
Cam the jewellery, plate, and costly garments'of the 
Italian legate; but, unhappily for the credit of 
Campeggio, one of the mules fell, and the coffer 
which it carried being burst open by the fall, old 
habiliments, and pieces of broken bread and meat, 
put into the chest as ballast, were exposed to the 
bttghter of the spectators. It is not unprobable 
that prudence induced Wolsey to thus shun the 
reflections which the contrast of liis own ostenta- 
tioos magni6cence Mrith hb colleague*B plainness 
of appearance must naturally have given birth to ; 
tboQ^ it is much more in keeping with his tem- 
per — fond of pomp, and too arrogant to be calcu- 
lating — to ascribe the transaction wholly to the 
workings of vanity.f Such conduct strangely 

* The importsnce which Wolsey attached to his 
afice oflegate ia evident from what he says to Caven- 
dithon his fall: — " My authority and dignity len- 
tine is ^ooe, wherein consisted ail my high honour. 

t This would appear the more probable from the 
hidicrous anxiety displayed by Wolsey in the escort- 
iag of hb cardinal's hat to Ensland. He seems to 
hare had loftjr notions of the dinity of this " hat/* 
and was chagrined by the pope's navmg forwarded it 
to him " in a varlers budget." The ** varlet'* was, 
tkerefore, detained in France till his appearance was, 
it the cardinal's expense, made more worthy of the 
treaaara of which he was the ignoble guardiin. On iu 
Undin|, " Che hat" was met bjr a great procession at 
Blackheath, and conduct^ m solemn triumph to 



contrasts with the vigour and intellect evinced in 
his able administration of affiiirs both at home and 
abroad; but is by no means inconsistent with 
what we know of the workings of human nature, 
as they manifest themselves even in the strongest 
minds. If not generated, it was much fostered by the 
genius of the catholic worship —^ so imposing from 
its numerous ceremonies, magnificent processions, 
and rigid enforcement of respect to rank. One 
eflect of it, however, was, to render Wolsey an 
object of odium to the nation at large, and to les- 
sen his master in the eyes of all Europe. 

Wolsey bad now attained a height of grandeur, 
power*, and wealth, far beyond that ever before 
or sbce reached by an English subject ; and it 
might be supposed, would confine his future ex- 
ertions to retaining himself securely in his lofly 
station. But ambition, like the air we breathe^ 
expands as we ascend above the ordinary level of 
humanity, and continues, at a rapidly increasing 
ratio, to enlarge its dimensions, till its victim 
reaches a region — a moral Mont Blanc — cold, 
barren, and cut off from human sympathies, where 
he perishes heart-frozen, and unmouroed of his 
fellows. So it was with Wolsey. There was 
one, and but one step higher, which he possibly 
could reach, and to it were all his thoughts and 
aspirations henceforth directed with, a feverish 
and concentrated energy. A change now comes 
over the spirit of the " foreign relations" of Eng- 
land. From this period till the death of Wolsey, 
their history is but the narrative of the schemes 

Westminster Abbey. When it had reached the ab- 
bey, it " was placed in state on a table, with tapers 
round it, before an empty suit, and the greatest duke 
of the land was compelled to make a curtsey to it.** 
— Tyndal, quoted by Wordsworth, EccU Biog . The 
hat appears to have acted a very distinguished part in 
all the cardinal's processions and state exhibitions, 
and conducted itseu*, we presume, with becoming dig- 
nity and discretion. 

♦ *• Erasmus observes (Ep. 1151,), that Wolsey 
< visibly reigned more truly than the King/ He was 
uniformly addressed by fore isn powers as a sort of co- 
monarch. Thus Dr. Taylor writes, that Prancts 
would not perform any part of the treaty of Madrid 
without * the king and cardinaTa advice ;' and that 
the papal and Venetian ambassadors told him. ' they 
had letters from the pope to give thanks to tbo king 
and cardinal for furthennf the holy league.' His own 
language, indeed, implied the co-equal power ; hence 
the well-known phrase ^ one of the charges against 
him on his fall,—* the king and I.' Thos writing, in 
16t4, to Pace and others, Wolsey says, * His high- 
netM and I ^ve unto you hearty thanks.' * Neither 
the king*9 fughneaa nor I will advise him.' * Much it 
is to the kinpa and my comfort.* * The king's higk» 
neu and I abide daily knowledge.' ' Arrived here the 
archbishop of Capua, whom the king'a higimesa and I 
like.' ' The king's highneaa and /be always of the 
same mind that the emperor is.' * The king^s highm 
neaaand /gave my own lodging and chambers to 
hiro.' "—Turner, from MS. LeUara in the BriOah 
Muaeum, 

We Uke leave once for all to state here, tliat our 
quotations from letters to and from Wolseiy are, un- 
less otherwise speciBed, taken from the original MS. 
in the British Museum. 
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and ttnigglei — tortuoufl, wily, tnd double deal- 
ing— for the chair of 8t Peterof ana^HzingiiiiDd, 
whicb, unsatisfied with the absolute rule of a great 
empire, felt all it had achieved valueless while 
there was one station of still more extensive au* 
thorit jT filled by another. 

Francis I. had ofiended Wolsey by his tardiness 
in silencmg a claimant upon the revenues of the see 
of Toumay, who for some time had been trouble- 
some to the cardinal ; and well knew that, till he 
had regained his fiivour, he could have no hope of 
the allMnce of En^^d in his wars with the em- 
peror. His ambassador, accordin^y, was desired 
to express bis master's deep regret, that, by mis- 
takes and misapprehensions, he had been so un- 
fortunate as to lose the fiiendship of one whom he 
so valued as the cardinal ; and that nothing could 
afibrd him more unfeigned pleasure than to con- 
vince his eminence of the respect and admiration 
which he entertained for him. Francis confirmed 
the favourable impression which these advances 
made, by consulting Wolsey on his most secret 
and difficult a&irs, and receiving his opinions 
with implicit deference as those of an oracle of 
wisdom. By thus paying flattering homage to 
Wolsey's vanity, and by the grant of the large 
pension of which we have already made mention, 
Henry was persuaded to yield Toumay to France, 
to conclude a treaty of marriage between his 
daughter Mary and the dauphin ; that city, for the 
sake of appearance, being laid down as part of 
the princess's dowry. We have the assertioo of 
one (Polydore Virgil) who was malevolently dis- 
posed towards Wolsey, and whose evidence there- 
fore should be received with suspicion, that Wolsey 
moreover negotiated with the French king for the 
delivery of Calais ; but was dissuaded, by the 
general unpopularity of the proposition, from 
bringing it ibrmally before the counol. 

Through the influence of Wolsey, Heniy con- 
sented to an interview with the French monarch, 
who trusted to an address, the fascination of which 
was owned by all that approached him, to win 
the friendship and confidence of his English '* dear 
brother." The particulars of this celebrated inter- 
view at thoJUU of the ehth ((fg^— 

** When those sans of glory, those two lights of men, 
Met in the vale of Ardres,"— 

are too well known to be now recaintulated. It 
was sought with avidity by the two youthful, 
handsome, and chivalrous princes, as an occasion 
ofdisplaying their magnificence and knightly ac- 
coBptishments ; and by the cardinal as one for 
exhibiting in the presence of two courts, his riches, 
splendour, and unbounded influence over both 
iDooaichs. So far as Francis was concerned, 
Wolsey had no other immediats design m this 
display of h» influence than its publicity ; his 
friendly offices had been secretly anticipated by 
tha Fiendi king's great rival, the emperor Charles ; 
so Chat the impressioa whidi Francw's winning 
manners^ and the generous confidence with which 
176 



he treated Henry, and the congeniality of their 
dispoflitioos, must have made on theEaglish mo- 
narch, was soon efiaoed by the treacherous arCifioea 
of his favourite. To explain this deceitful con- 
duet, it should be premised, that of the two great 
factions or influences in the college of cardinals^ 
the French and the imperial, the latter was nmch 
the preponderating ; and it had been promised to 
Wolsey (Francis had before assured bun of his) in 
the interval between the appointment and the 
holding of the interview at Atdres. When Charles 
found that he could not prevent the meeting of the 
two monarchs, he ap(^ed himself with his usual 
finesse, to counteracting its probable efiecta ; and, 
by a master-stroke of policjr, secured Wolsey's 
friendship, by placing him in immediate posseaaon 
of the revenues of the sees of Badajos and Placentia 
in Castile, and promising him his most xealoos aid 
in procuring the papal dignity. Henry was at 
Canterbury, on his way to France, when the en^ 
peror, to the surprise of every body in the nation 
(except Wolsey, who had secretly plsnned the 
visit), landed at Dover ; and in the short space of 
four days had the addrcm to make Henry betieve 
favourably of his character and intentionsi, and 
promise to visit him in the Low Countries, after 
he had taken leave of the Frendi king. 

War, as had been anticipated, was soon dedaiw 
ed between Francis and the emperor, and both 
parties earnestly courted the alliance of England. 
Henry at first afiected the office of mediator; bat, 
entirely estranged from the interests Jif France by 
the artifices of Wolsey, who, bent on the tiipln 
crown, was ready to sacrifice every consideration 
to ensure the imperial influence in the next ooo^ 
clave, he took advantage of the first pretext to join 
his arms to those of the emperor. Thevirarwbidi 
was now waged agpunst France with more steadi* 
ness than the other foreign wars of Heniy, but 
with as little r^ard to his own and his people*a 
interests, only terminated with the captivity of 
Francis at the memorable battle of Pavisu It 
ended as it had begun, in subserviency to the cardi- 
nal's passions and ambition of the popedoo^ whidi 
were the sole actuating principle, as &r as he wa* 
concerned, of the subsequent alliance with France, 
and declaration of hostilities against Chariesi 

The first trial of the sincerity of the emperoi^ 
friendship took place in 15SS, on the election of a 
successor to Leo X., who died, in the vigour of bin 
age, in the preceding December. It is not easy to 
determine the de^ee of the faithlessness of 
Charles's promises to Wolsey of bis zealous infhi- 
enoe in the conclave in his favour. The reeolty 
and our knowledge of Chariee's skill in the art of 
dissimulation, and readiness to employ the roost 
immoral means to the attainment of his end, would 
induce us to believe that his promisee vrere g^ven 
without the remotest intention of fulfillmg tton ; 
while the fiict of Wolsey's having received twenty 
votes in his favour (twenty-six would have suflfe- 
cd) would go far to show that the emperoi^ kCp 
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tor* to bb ambaaeador at Rome, enjoining him to 
wge the cardinab to elect Wolsey to the papal 
chair, was not written in a spirit of entire fitithlesa- 
nesa. Be this, however, as it may, after a struggle 
of unosaal duration, the imperial influenee in the 
ccmdave prevailed, and cardinal Adrian, the em- 
peror's tutor, was raised to the popedom under the 
titleof Adrian YL 

The resentment which the pride of Wolsey, 
mmtified by this disappointment of his hopes, was 
likely to engender was dreaded by Charles, who 
knew full well that his alliance with Engjbndde^ 
peoded wholly on his standing well in the good 
gFBoes of its haug^y minister. To prevent, there- 
fore^ the loss of so powerful an aUy, he visited 
England for the second time, shortly after Adrian 
had been elected, and, after augmenting Us pen* 
sion, renewed his promise of aiding the cardinaPs 
pretensions to the popedom at the next vacancy ; 
an event which, from Adrian's extreme age and 
infirmitiee, both knew ooold not be for distant 
Wolsey thought it prudent to stifle his resentment, 
and endeavour, by new services, to ensure the im- 
perial interest in the next conclave. Pope Adrian 
died in about a year and a half after his election, 
and Wolsey again entered the lists with his chap 
raoterisdcxeal and increased hopes of success. At 
his request, Henry wrote to the emperor, remind- 
ing him of his promises, and urging him to fulfil 
them as he valued his fiiendship; the £n^isb am- 
bassadoiB and agents «t Rome being at the same 
time instructed to spare, among the members of 
the sacred college, nather bribes nor promises. 
But Charies again deceived him ; and cardinal de* 
Medici, with the support of the imperial party, 
was elected pope, under the title of Clement VII. 
From that hour his study was how he could re- 
venge himself on the emperor : a dose alliance 
was soon after entered into with Francef, and war 
dedaied by England against her recent imperial 
ally. 

While Wolsey was thus pursuing his ambitious 
schemes for the attainment of the papal dignity, 
and moved kings and nations like so many chess 
pawns in hostility against each other, acoording 
to his views of his own personal aggrandisement. 
Us administration at home was conducted with 
great firmness and ability, but with an arbitrari- 
ness alien fiom the genius of the constitution. 
The cootineatal wars and alliances in which 
Hcniy was more constantly involved than any of 
his unmediate predecessors, J9ined with his own 
lavish habits of expenditure, rendered his demands 
upon his subjects* money oppressively urgent and 
frequent ; the iminense treasure left him by his 

* This letter, written in Latin, is still preserveci in 
the British Museum, (MS. Vitell. book iv. p. 222.) 
M well as another to Wolsey, also from the emperor, 
apprisiag him of its contents, written in French, from 
Ghent.— MS. Galba. b. vu. p. 160. 

t On this occasion Wolsey received a bribe of 
100,000 crowns from Francis, under the pretence of 
arreats due on the Toumay pension. 



father being so rapidly di s si p ated that he had r»* 
course to his parliament for assistance in the veiy 
first year of his reign. We have already men- 
tioned the trying dnrnmstances in which Wolsey^ 
arrogance induced him to take upon himself tbo 
diflSoilt duties of lord treasurer on the resignation 
of the duke of Norfolk, mho too well knew, as the 
cardinal soon experienced, that oppressive taxa- 
tion was the only grievance which the people of 
England, durmg the reign of the first two Tudoi% 
compUined of and openly resisted. So extremely 
tenacions were they of thenr money, that the sarM 
people who saw arbitrary outrages on their natioii* 
al privileges pass without remonstianoe, and who 
saw umocent men of all ranks led to the scaflold 
without a lauiiBur, actually broke out twice ia m- 
bellioo against the king's commisskmen for lefj- 
ing loans and benevolenceB. 

Wolsey, nothmg daunted by this temper of th« 
public nrind, fnoceeded to raise money by loaai^ 
impositions, benevolences, and every other form 
of exaction. His first act was one of great pr«- 
denoe : he i4>plied himself to the ascertainhig the 
capability of the people to bear taxatfon, and for 
this purpose caused a general survey to be made 
of the wholekingdom ; or, to qpeak in modem 
pariiamentary language^ he caused retnmsofth^ 
number of men, their ages, profession, capital, 
revenue, and clear income in En^^and and Wales^ 
to be minutely and accurately inade out These 
returns aflbrded a very cheonng picture of the 
opdeooe of the kiiigdom, and induced him to issue 
privy seals, demanding paitkular suns, by way . 
of*' loans " (a mode of taxation, though irregular 
and despotic, not without precedent) from the 
more wealthy. The success of this measure mie- 
led Henry in the next year, 15SS, to publish aa 
edkt for a general tax, also called a ** loan,*' fitmi 
his subjects, by which be levied five shilfings in 
the pound irom the dergy, and two shillings from 
the laity. A parliament and a convocation were 
summoned soon after in 1584 With the hope of 
inducing the commons to imitate the example of 
the clergy, Wolssy first addressed hhnself to the 
convocation, over whom his legatine authotky had 
made him irresistible, and demanded the entire 
half of ihe ecclesiastical revenues to be levied ia 
five years, at the rateof two shillings in thepomid 
during that time. There was an appearanee of 
opposition ; but he promptly overawed it, baugli- 
tily reprimanding the refta^ory msmbersi and de- 
scanting on the general wealth and luxury of the 
clergy uid of the natioa at large^ ^as though he 
had repined," says the Chronicler, "or disclaimed 
that any man riioukl fare well or be well ckithed 
but hinisel^'' 

Elated by his sucoev in the eo n voc a tion, Wol- 
sey came down to the tynuaons, and in the same 
imperious tone demanded 800,0001. (equals all 
things considered, to from seven to ei|^ miUiene 
of our present eom) to be raised in four yean by 
a tax of one fifth (four sfa9lmgs in the pound) on 
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the lands aad goods of the kingdom. The Ux 
was in amount beyond all precedent, being alleg- 
ed to exceed the entire current eoin of the realm, 
and met with such successful resistance, that a 
cemmittee was sent to remonstrate with the cardi- 
nal, and to bog him to reduce his demand one half* 
Wolsejr rudely dismissed the committee, and came 
down to intimidate the house mto granting the 
oiigmal sum. The drcumstances of his recep- 
tion by sir Thomas Motc, then speaker, ha^e been 
narrated elsewhere in thisTolume by a master pen, 
and have been justly commented upon as a re- 
markable instance of the spirit of freedom which, 
under abject language, lurked in the minds of the 
commons of England. The house presented an 
unusual scene in thosearbitrary times; ibr, though 
composed chiefly of the courtiers and officers of 
the crown, the matter was debated, ^and beaten 
for fifteen or sixteen days together,** and " was the 
greatest and sorest hM in the lower house that 
ever was seen.*** About three fourths of the ori- 
ginal demand was ultimately voted, to be paid by 
instalments in four years: but Wolsoy, greatly 
dissatisfied and displeased with this imperfect 
obedience, compelled the people to pay up the 
whole subsidy at once, and did not summon a 
parliament for seven years after. 

Even these exorbitant demands and levies did 
not satisfy the rapacity which the profuse magnifi- 
cence of the monarch and the ambition of his mi- 
nister generated. The very next year (1525) after 
this afl&ir with the commons, commissioners were 
appointed to demand the one sixth part of every 
man's substance, payable in money, plate, or jew- 
els, according to the valuation of property taken 
in 1522. This was the most audacious attempt 
that had been made since the reign of Edward III. 
to levy a general imposition without consent of 
parliament, and, if successful, would necessarily 
destroy the free character of the English consti- 
tution ; for, if taxes could be raised by the simple 
edict of the executive, the great use and privi- 
lege of the representative branch of the govern- 
ment would necessarily be dispensed vrith, and 
parliament only required to give a legislative sanc- 
tion to the other encnwcbments of a despotic king 
orministeron the rights of the people. ** But the 
courage and love of freedom natural to the Eng- 
lish commons," says an able modem writerf, 
*< speaking in the hoarse voice of tumult, though 
very ill supported by their superiors, preeerved us 
in so great a peril** 

Wolsey*s deportment was in perfect keeping 
with this most arbitrary measure : he made the 
demand in person of the mayor and chief citizens 
of London, and upon their remonstrating told 
them very plainly, that " it were the better that 
they should sufl^ indigence, than that the king 
at this time should lack; and therefore,** added he, 
" beware, and resist no^ nor ruffle not in this case ; 

* W\u?u Letters ilhutrative of Enc4iih Hittory. 
t HaUass, Constitat i opal Histoiy of England. 
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for it may fortune to cost tome of you their headsJ** 
The mayor asked permission to consult the com- 
noon council before he should declare himself; but 
the cardinal peremptorily refused him ; and, in or- 
der to prevent the efiect of an united opposition, 
required that he and all the aldermen should sepa> 
rately confer with himself about the matter. 

But there is a Umit to the most passive submis 
sioo, particulariy in the present instance, when the 
great sore of public feeling — ^illegal and oppressive 
taxation — was tented to the quick. The people 
gave vent to their discontent in murmurs, com- 
plaints, and opposition to the commissionerst ; 
and a serious insurrection, that threatened to be- 
come general, broke out in the ** butcher dog's " 
(so the insurgents contemptuously termed him) 
native county. The proud tempers of Wolsey 
and his master were overawed by this menaciiig 
spirit of the ''licentious popnlaoe," and letters 
were speedily despatched to all the ooonties, de- 
claring that the kinjg meant not to employ feres in 
levying his late imposition, and that he would take 
nothing from his ** loving subjects,** but by way of 
voluotaiy benevolence. A general pardon was 
granted to the contumacious rebels, their guilt be 
ing prudently imputed, after the manner of Shake 
speare*s Apothecary's — to povoity, and not want 
of mclination to do better. The odium of the en- 
tire transaction, as usual, fell upon the minister, 
whom all parties,rich and poor, united in denoune 
ing as the subverter of their laws and liberties ; 
while the clemency of the pardon, by an iUusioii, 
which (Uke other theoretical anomalies in the con- 
stitution) on the whole *' works wdl** in practice, 
was ascribed wholly to the benign affection of the 
sovereign. 

It mig^t, perhaps, be supposed, that, however 
unpopular was Wolsey's civU administration, his 
rapacity and arbitrary innovations would not ex- 
tend to the body of which he was a member, and 
that his church government would be marked by 
80 much of the esprit du corps as to ensure him at 
least against the ill-will of his ecclesiastical bre- 
thren. But the contrary was the fact: the clergy 
feared and hated him with the acrimony of their 
profession ; and curses, not loud but deep, followed 

** This head chopping mode of raising suppUes ap- 
peara to have been in particular esteem with the king 
during his reign. While the opposition of the com- 
mons to the former imposition lasted, Henry sent for a 
Mr. Edward Montague, who had considerable inflo* 
ence in the house, and said — " Ho^ man, will they 
not 8i]d9er my bill to pass ?" and laymg his hand on 
Montagpe's head, who was then on his knees befora 
him, ** uot my bUl passed by to<Dorrow, or ebe to* 
morrow this head of yours will bo off." The bill was 
passed, and Mr. Montague's head was permitted 
to remain in its ordinary position. 

t Warham, the archbishop of Canterbury, in a let- 
ter to Wolsey on these discontents of the populace, 
observes, that ** he would that the time baa suffered 
that this practising with the people for so great sums 
might have been spared till the cuckoo time and the hoe 
wither {at which time mad brains be most busy) had 
been overpsased." This is a specimen of the phy- 
siological M^sdom of our ancestors. 
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hifl wake from the poorer monks whom he had 
expelled from their dwellings, and whoee revenues 
he had applied to the indulgence of his own vanity 
mod love of magnificence ;— and from the more 
wealthy secular and professed priests and dignita- 
ries whom he had compiled to compromise by 
large sums of money for such charges as he pleased 
to allege against them, and upon whom he had 
atfemftfed every means of reform, but the purest 
and most efficacious, that of example. 

We have seen that he was joined in thelegatine 
authority with Campeggio, a part of whose duty it 
was to enquire into the condition of the monaste- 
ries throughout England. Wolsey meditated great 
designs in this legatine visitation of the religious 
houses, which, however, he wished should be felt 
as the efiects of his own undivided authoritv. At 
his instance, Henry applied to the pope fo have 
Caropeggio recalled, uid Wolsey instituted alone 
in the legatine power. Leo X. accordingly issued 
a bull, constituting the English cardinal legate a 
Utere^ with the unusual privilege of dispensmg 
with all church laws for one year. He purchased 
at very high prices renewals of this bull from Leo 
and lus successor, and was finally invested with 
the legatine authority, and appointed the pope's 
vicar-general in England for life by Clement VII. 
Hb first act as pope (whkh he was to all intents 
and purposes) in Elngland, was the erecting an 
office which be called the legatine court ; the au- 
thority of which, invested as he was now with all 
power ecclesiastical as well as civil, was really 
unbounded : by it he assumed a kind ofinquisitc^ 
rial jurisdiction over the clergy*, and even over 
the laity, unknown m this country ; for he not only 
directed enquiries into all ofiences against good 
morals, which were not cognizable by the law, but 
actually extended his office of censor to levities of 
conduct and matters of conscience. The inuno- 
ralities spring^g from the wealth and ignorance ot 
the clergy were the constant themes of his de- 
nouncement, considered at the time the more au- 
dacious and ofiensive, from the contrast affi)rded 
by his own expensive and dissolute habits. f The 

* He caused returns of the number of churches, 
monasteries, and religious houses, with their revenues, 
Ac., ID the kingdoin, to be made out. From these 
reCuras there appear to have beeu 9407 churches in 
England in the tmie of Wolsey. In the time of bishop 
Gibson (Charles II.) there were not more than 9t8z. 
** I know not,'* says that prelate, ** how this difference 
should arise, unless it be that some were demolished 
in the last age, and that chapels parochial were omit- 
ted." 

t Wolsey*s face was scarred by disease, consequent 
opoB bis illicit amours, to a degree that affected the 
sight of one of hui eves. Hence all likenesses of him 
are in profile. He left one illegitimate son, Thomas 
Winter, whom he educated at great cost in Paris, and 
presented with eleven livings. One article of bis im- 
peachment charges him with having compelled a sir 
John Henley to resign a farm belonging to a convent 
at Chester, in favour of the man who had married the 
mother of two other of his illegitimate children. But 
such profligate libertinism was not unusual in those 
limes in clergymen. 



monks and other members of religious houses were, 
from the more open libertinism of the lives of many 
of them, particulariy obnoxious to this most oppres- 
sive tribunal, and were compelled to purchase an 
indemnity firom time to time by the payment of 
large sums of money. 

Not content with this authority, and the great 
emoluments derived from it, Wolsey assimied the 
whole power of nominating to whatever priories 
or benefices he pleased, without regard to the 
right of election in the monks, and d* patronage 
in the nobility and gentry; and, moreover, usurped 
the fees and jurisdiction of the prerogative and 
bishops' courts, particulariy in the cases, the most 
profitable, of wills and testaments. But Wolsey's 
designs for the reformation of the clergy were not 
limited to the fines and punishments of his legatine 
inquisition. Ho cleariy saw that the inevitable 
eflbcts of the corruption and ignorance of the ec- 
clesiastical body would be fatal to religion, unless 
some bold and efl^ual steps were taken to cor- 
rect them ; and therefore, says Burnet, ** intended 
to visit all the monasteries of England, that, so dis- 
covering their corruptbns, he might the better jus- 
tify the design he had to suppress most of them, 
and convert them into bishoprics, cathedrals, col- 
legiate churches, and colleges.** A bull was ob- 
tained from Rome to carry this design into effect ; 
but Wolsey was, according to the same author, 
<* diverted from making any use of it, by some, 
who advised him rather to suppress monasteries 
by the pope's authority than proceed in a method 
which would raise great hatred against himself, 
cast foul aspersions on religious orders, and give 
the enemies of the church great advantages against 
it ; yet," observes the bishop, " he had commu- 
nicated his design to the king ; and his secretary 
Thomas Cromwell, understanding it, was thereby 
instructed how to proceed afterwards, when they 
went about the total suppression of the monas- 
teries." 

But Wolsey was not altogether "diverted" 
from his design, nor was he induced to relinquish 
its prosecution in its entire extent by the motives 
with which Burnet alleges him to have been ac- 
tuated. With a courage worthy of his high am- 
bition and extraordinary fortune, he in two years 
dissolved forty-one of the lesser monasteries ; and 
was only restrained in his course by a friendly ad- 
monition from the king, to avoid giving future oc- 
casion to the ** mumblings" and "murmurings" 
which his innovations had given birth to among 
the poorer classes, who were strongly attaciied to 
the monastic institutions, from the shelter afforded 
by them against the extreme ills of poverty, and 
from their being the only means of advancement 
to persons of lowly origin. Wolsey thus esta* 
blished the precedent, which 

** The majestic lord. 
Who broke the bonds of Rome," 

a few years afler so extensively acted upon, and 
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which 80 much fkvoured the spread of the rdbniM* 
tion in En^and. 

The use to which Wolsey applied tiie (tinds of 
the diflsolTed monasteiiefl shede a bright lustre upon 
hie character, and goes far to atone for the arbitraiy 
means which he employed to attain so excellent an 
end. The rerenoes and endowments of the monas- 
tery of St Frideswide, the wealthiest and most con- 
■iderable of the proscribed institutions, were ap- 
propriated to the formation of a ** college of secu- 
lar priests,^ still in existence as Christ Church 
c^ege, Oxford *, and the revenues of the rest were 
employed with equal zeal in the same noble desigp 
of difiusmg the means of learning. Through &b 
aid, also^ lectures were read at Oxford on theology, 
civil law, physic, philosophy, mathematics, Greek, 
ifaetoric, and humanity, by the most eminent scho- 
. aia and masters of that day, many of whom being 
Ibieigners were induced to come into England by 
his reputation as a munificent patron of literature^ 
IpewM^h, his native town, tasted largely of his 
bounty and zeal in the cause of education. He 
established a school, and made arrangements 
for a college there ; and penned himself a Latin 
preface to Lilly's Grammar (then just published), 
which he particulariy desired should be used is 
his foundation. We shall quote a portion — the 
opening part— of this preface, as it is the only 
eflbrt of Wolsey*8 pen, not connected with state 
transactions or his private aflaiis, that has come 
down to us. The royalty of its style is character- 
istic 

** Thomas, Cardinal of York, to the masters of 
Ipswich School, greeting. 

" We imagine nobody can be ignorant of the 
care, study, and industry of mind, with which we 
have hitherto directed our labours, not for our own 
private interest, but that of our country, and all 
our citizens, which we have very much at heart, 
and in which particular we ^all deem ourselves 
to have been most amply gratified, if by any Divine 
blessing we shall improve the minds of the people. 
Wherefore, being filled with the utmost zeal to 
promote learning and piety in our native place, 
which she claims of us as a certain right, we have 
foimded a Latin school, no ways inelegant, as a 
testimony of our chief regard for thorn. But as it 
would be imperfect to erect a school, however 
magnificent, unless attended by learned masters, 
we have every way studied to give the government 
thereof to chosen and approved teachers, under 
whose tuition British youth may by degrees, from 
their earliest years, imbibe both morals and letters ; 
wen knowing that the hopes of the republic arise 
from their minds being then formed aright ; and 
that the same may more happily and speedily be 
brou^t to bear, we have taken all manner of care 

♦ " Ever witness for him 
Those twins of learning that he raised in you, 
Ipswich and Oxford *." 
Bm Griffith, of Wolsey, in Shakspeare's ** Henry 
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that you should have such books as are most 
necessary fbr the instruction of them. 

** In this our new school, whereof ye are masters, 
ye must teadi the boys by turns, and diligently 
exercise them in the rudiments and method of 
learning, that they may afterwards be advmnced 
to the most elegant literature and the beat of 
morals. To this purpose, if ye labour with equal 
care to our satisfaction, ye shall not only deserve 
our great fkvour for your pains, but nuJie it also 
happy for your successors. Fare ye welL* 

<*From our palace, A. D. 15Sa KaL Sept** 

The deep interest which Wolsey took in lSk9 
instruction of youth is, as we before remarked, 
the bright feature of his character, shedding a 
lustre alike on his heart and mtdlect No man 
seems to have been more aware of the influence 
of external drcumstances, of apparently the most 
trifling nature, in tinging and moulding the plastic 
mind of children, as, indeed, no man excelled him 
in knowledge of the reflex influence which circum- 
stances in general have on human of^nioos and 
actions. He superintended with the most assi- 
duous attention the education of his godson, the 
earl of Richmond (natural son of the king), and 
in his own hand-writing drew up a plan of the 
household and domestic arrangements, in which 
the minutest particulars were noted, of that young 
nobleman, on his entering the sixth year of his 
age. He also superintended the domestic educa- 
tion of the princess Mary; and, in the height of 
his power and ambition, stooped to determine 
whether or not the princess should have *< spico 
plates and a ship of silver for the almes disbe,** 
add If a ** trumpet and rebeks** were a fitting toy 
for her pastime hours ** at the solempne festoif 
Christmas.** He is but little read in the philosophy 
of the human heart, and holds but little sympathy 
with the labours of a Locke and a Fenelon, who 
does not admire these proofs of the loftiest wisdom, 
and as such of the loftiest benevolence. Would 
that Wolsey had not wasted his fine talents in the 
mad dreams of ambition, but had applied them to 
the improvement of die social elements of humaa 
happiness ! How much more would he thus have 
benefited mankind, and how much more would 
he have contributed to his own peace of mind, and 
to his honourable claims upon the gratitude and 
admiration of posterity ! 

The spirit of rigid and minute detail which we 
have bem just noticing and which, like his knre 
of the trappings and ceremony of office, wae 
fostered, if not generated, by the genius of the 
catholic worship, is seen in his bills for the iiii> 
proveroent of trade, — a subject to which he gave 
great attention, — and for amending the various 
processes of the law, which, as lord chancelloig 

* See an Essay on a System of Classical Instme- 
tion, (London, John Taytor, 18t9,)jfor the reiaaiDder 
of this interesting letter, in which Wolsey lays down 
the course of studies to be pursued hi his sdiool with 
shigular profeesional minuteness. 
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h9f ftloo« tliMi had \bf& tight of biing^og befora 
pAtfiament. The g^eat troth (begiimuig at length 
to be knofrn by le^dlaton and other men ** wise 
in their generation"), that all that trade wants to 
thiiye, is to be let alone, was not known for centu- 
ries after the time of Wolsey ; therefore we need 
not be surprised to find that the restrictive, and 
protective, and prohibitive princtples, in all their 
perfection, are those by which he was actuated, 
and, as a consequence, that he injured the general 
commerce of the coontiy much more than he bene- 
fited particular *< interests.'* The very number 
and minuteness, however, of those bills and restric- 
tions entitle him to our praise, evincing as they do 
a statesmanlike view of the importance of trade 
fiff beyond his age, though they betray a common 
ignorance of the best mode of promoting it Some 
of those restrictions were of a ludicrously oppres- 
■▼e nature, particularly from the minute rigidnees 
with which he caused them to be enforced. Acts 
had been passed regulating the rates of wages 
oflabourers, the hours of meals and rest, and, with 
a view probably to encourage some domestic 
manufacture, specifying the apparel of the "ope- 
rative^ classes, to be worn under penalty and for- 
ieiture. This petty legislation, as might naturally 
be expected, proved highly unpopular. At Roches- 
ter the just indignation of the populace burst forth 
on seeing a man pilloried for merely wearing a 
"ryven** shirt instead of a texture prescribed by 
act of parliament Wolsey was too sti£P>necked 
to abate a jot of any restriction, however minute 
or vexatious, once it bad received the sanction of 
the legisUture, and therefore rigidly enforced those 
oppressive and useless statutes ; he himself, ** ob- 
serving one day an elderly man in an old ciimaon 
jacket, adorned with various broaches, with his 
own hands took fhxn him the prohibited dress,** 
by way of example to his commissioners. 

We possess the most unquestionable authority 
of the ability and general impartiality of the car- 
£nal*s administration in the court of chancery, in 
which he ** spared neither high nor low, but judged 
Cfvery estate according to their merits and deserts.** 
Sur Thomas More thus writes to his friend Eras- 
mus: — "The arohbishop of Canterbury** (War- 
ham, whom historians and .biographers, includ- 
ing Cavendish himself, erroneously represent to 
have resigned the seals from disgust at Wolsey's 
towering ascendancy) ** has at length resigned the 
office of chancellor ; which burthen, as you know, 
he had strenuously endeavoured to lay down for 
some years ; and, the long-wished for retreat be- 
ing now attained, he enjoys a most pleasant re- 
cess in his studies, with the agreeable reflection of 
having acquitted himself so honourably in that 
high station. The cardinal of York succeeds him, 
who discbarges the duties of that post so admirably 
as to surpass the hopes of all, notwithstanding 
the great opinion of his other eminent qualities, 
and, which is more rare, to give pleasure and sa- 
tis&ction after so excellent a predecessor.** We 



need not say more on the ability of Wolsey*s 
chancellorship, and will only add, on the sobjeet 
of his legal administratioo, that he instituted the 
most salutary regulations for the prevention and 
punishment of perjury and highway robbery, thsn 
very common crimes ; that he also established 
courts for pr^y^Boting the poor against the opree- 
sion of the tidi ; and that his ingenuity and influ- 
ence were sedulously applied during hisentife 
career to rendering Uie laws intelligible, simple^ 
cheap, and respected. So far his country was 
hisd^>tor. 

It was during the admmistration of Wolsey that 
Martin Luther sounded the tocsin of rel^g^rae 
freedo'n in G^ermany, by which the usurped au- 
thority of the bishops of R4>me was shaken to its 
foundation. The tide of the reformation had not, , 
however, yet flowed into England, where the pub- 
lic mind was perhaps still more fitted for its re- 
ception; so that the cardinal was not called on to 
adopt any very decided measures m obedience to 
his master's purpose either of forwarding or retard- 
ing it It is probable that he conceived the 
conduct of Luther merely as that of a tempo- 
rary schisnmtic, whose bold insolence woukl 
abate as its novelty faded, and as the selfish pa»> 
sions which were mixed up with its birth yieh^ 
ed to the influence of time and expostulation.'— 
The features of the reformation were not revealed 
in all their brightness, depth, and breadth, even 
to its authors, or, more properly speaking, its im- 
mediate instruments, for years sifter the death of 
Wolsey ; so that it is not to be wondered at that 
he viewed the " aflbir** of the professor of Wi(- 
temberg with the pope, concerning the sale of in- 
dulgences and the amount of the authority of the 
papal see, for a long time, with something of the 
indiflerence of a passing incident He was him- 
self very much inclined for "a reformation of the 
head and members** of the church, as appears from 
his approval of the instructions to the English re- 
presentativeB at the council of Lateran*; and firom 
his anxiety to correct the ignorance and licentious 
habits of the inferior clergy. But throwing off 
the yoke of the Roman see, toiling as he was with 
feverish ambition for the chair of St Peter, was an 
end that he never for a moment could contemplate^ 
and would resist with all his energy. 

Our readers are aware that Henry won the title 
of the *' Defender of the Faith** from the pope, as 
the reward of his book against the ** blasphemous, 
atheistical, and sacrilegious** tcnete of Luther. — 
Though it should seem that Wolsey had no share 
in the composition of the work, yet we learn, from 
Roper's Life of Sir Thomas More, that that most 
excellent man was over-ruled by him, in his advice 
to Henry, to omit, or at least to qualify, that por. 

* This council was summoned in 15II , by Julius TI., 
to counteract the effect of the antagonist council of 
Pisa. The English representatives are enjoined to 
seek " pro bono universalis ecclesiae CathoHcae, et pro 
reformatione ejus, tarn in eajntt ^uam in mem6ri#.— - 
JSymer, St5 
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tioo in which the papal fiipreiiMicy is asserted; and 
the cardinal's own letter to the pope, whidi ae- 
companied a copy of the work, shows his anxiety 
to have it inferred that Henry's zeal against Lu- 
ther was mainly instigated by his minister. He 
conld not, however, even though personally in- 
clined, remain a passive spectator of the progress 
of the Lutheran controversy, after his master had 
thus decidedly thrown down the gauntlet against the 
the Wittenberg professor. Ac<^in^y he caused 
pope Leo's bull against Luther to be posted on 
every church door in England, along with the forty- 
two ** damnable and pestiferous" errors of that great 
reformer ; by which means, as must have been ob- 
vious, had he bestowed on the act a few moments' 
serious reflection, he strongly favoured the growth 
and spread of the ** noxious briars" which it was 
mtended to eradicate. 

Neither did Luther himself perceive the advan- 
tage to the new doctrines of thus fixing them 
upon the attention of the public mind ; for, looking 
only to the motive and the insult, be denounced 
(in his Apologetical Letter to Henry, the most ex- 
traordinary of all his extraordinary publicaticms,) 
Wolsey, with his usual vehemence and coarse- 
ness, oBJUng him ^illud monstrum et publi- 
cum odium Dei et hominum, Cardinalis Ebora- 
censis, pestis ilia regni tui," &c This abuse 
had the effect of sharpening Wolsey's judg- 
ment; for we find that he immediately issued a 
command, requiring all persons, under pain of 
excommunication, to deliver up every work of Lu- 
ther in their possession. He also applied himself, 
with redoubled zeal, to the improvement of the 
schools and colleges throughout the kingdom ; 
revised the statutes of the universities ; took a warm 
interest in the success and arrangements of St 
Paul's school, lately founded under the celebrated 
dean Colet: in fact, he seemed determined to 
supply the church, in the event of a combat, with 
its most fitting armoury — the superior morals and 
learning of its ministers. " Learning to learning" 
was his mode of religious warfare ; there being 
nothing vindictive or sanguinary in Wolsey's 
character, where his personal feelings were not 
ofiended ; and it should be remembered to hb 
credit, that one article ot his impeachment was his 
remissness in hunting and punishing heretics, as 
those who had adopted the tenets of Luther were 
then designated. 

Wolsey had now for many years exercised the 
entire ecclesiastical and civil power of the king- 
dom with uncontrolled authority, and without any 
diminution of his master's confidence. His ta- 
lents, as we before observed, had unfolded them- 
selves as the field of their exertion had widened, 
while his unpopularity outran both, till it became 
universal. The nobility hated him for the stem 
iron rule by which ho compelled them to obey the 
laws, and for monopolising with haughty ostenta- 
tion the royal confidence and favour, which they 
considered to be their birthright Proud of their 
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andent descent, they could ill brook such imp^ 
rious sway, even fiioro the monarch, and burned 
with indignation at being obliged to bow and 
cringe to an arrogant ** butcher's boy," who set no 
limits to his demands on their respectful bearing. 
They regarded him, moreover, as the murderer of 
the most illastrious of their body, Suffivrd, the 
duke of Buckingham*, though the death of that 
nobleman was at least as much the oonsequenoe 
of Henry's savage jealousy of his Plantagenet 
blood as of the cardinal's vindictiveness. His ar- 
iHtrary oppressions in the shape of loans and be- 
nevolences, and his still more arbitrary attempt to 
levy taxes without the aid of pariiament, bad earn- 
ed him the resentment of the poorer classes (al- 
ways prone to regard with envious hatred the con- 
duct of men of lowly origin), and of the small 
band of patriots who, even in that despotic age, 
cherished a love of constitutional freedom. On 
the other hand, his undisguised contempt of the 
ignorance and gross habits of the mass of the 
dergy, and his arbitrary efibrts to punish and 
amend both, could not fail to make him the object 
of resentment of a body whose ill-will is prover- 
bially implacable, and which, in the instance of 
Wolsey, was the more natural, as they ** thought 
it did not become him, whose vices were notorious 
and scandalous, to tax others whose faults were 
neither so great nor so eminent as his were." 

For aU these reasons, Wolsey's administratioa 
was highly unpopular, and his destruction sought 
after by a host of eager enemies. But till the af- 
fair of the divorce from queen Catharine, and con- 
sequent marriage with Anne Boleynf, that is, 
till his will and appetite were inflamed and thwart- 
ed by delay and opposition — ^there appears to hava 
been no change in the feelings of the king towards 
his fiivourite. Then, indeed, Wolsey's fall waa 
as rapid and astounding as his rise ; and then it 

* Gtaneer telli, on the authority of IXxPs Church 
History, that W<^y, either from vanity or insolence, 
washed in the basin which the duke had just before 
held to the king while he washed his hands ; upon 
which the duke poured the water into the cardinal's 
shoes. This so proroked the haughty prelate, that 
he threatened to sit upon his skirts : which menaco 
occasioned the duke's naving no skirts to his coat when 
he next appeared in the royal presence. The king 
asking the reason of this eingular appearance, the duke 
told hun that it was only lo disappomt the cardinal. 

t The language of Cavendish on this head is anni- 
singly charactpristic of the metaphorical phraseology 
of the age. " Thus passed the cardinal his life and 
time from day to day, and year to year, in such great 
wealth, joy, and triumph, and glory, havingalways oo 
his side the king's special favour ; until Fortune, of 
whose favour no man is longer assured than she is 
disposed, began to wax something wroth with his pros- 
perous estate, and thought she would devise a means 
to abate his high port ; wherefore she procur«l Ve- 
nus, the insatiaU goddess ^ to be her instrument. To 
work her purpose, she brousht the king in love with a 
gentlewoman, that, after sne perceived and felt the 
king's good will towards her, and how diligent ho 
was both to please her, and to grant all her requests, 
ahe wrought the cardinal much displeasure, as here- 
after shall be more at large declared.'* 
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was that Heory verified a remarkable declaration 
of hia to one who warned him of bis favourite's 
power and munificence — "The hand that made 
him can destroy him when it lists.** Wolsey was 
himself the first to perceive what his knowledge 
of Heory^s unsteady temper, and of the precari- 
ous nature of his hold on his affections, must have 
often presented to his fancy in those moments of 
prophetic sadness which steal over us even in our 
most prosperous and happy hours ; and probably 
the magnificent gift of Hampton Court to his 
master was the consequence of his perceiving some 
unconscious workmgs in the royal mind of jea- 
lousy of hia extraordinary wealth and unsubject- 
like splendour. Be that as it may, the efiect of 
the gift was to deafen the king to the complaints 
and insinuations that were constantly thrown out 
against the cardinal, and to make the latter in- 
dulge his passion for pomp and regal magnificence 
with more ostentation than ever. 

It does not fall within our design to repeat what 
historians have informed us of the proceedings in 
the case of the divorce of queen Catharine, more 
than belongs to the part which Wolsey took in 
them, and to the manner in which they a^cted his 
ibrtanes. It does not appear when Henry first 
communicated to his minister his scruples of the 
legality of his marriage with hb brother's widow ; 
but they were no sooner communicated, than 
acknowledged to be well founded. These scru- 
ples, it is perhaps necessary to premise, were as 
old as the marriage itself; a dispensation of the 
pope being required before it could be entered into, 
and the prince himself being only twelve years old 
when the contract was ratified. Henry VIL 
never intended that the contract should be perma- 
nently binding, and only employed it as a pretext 
for not repaying the large sum which Catherine 
brought as her dowry. He ordered the prince to 
protest against it as soon as he became of age ; 
and charged him, on his deathbed, as his last in- 
junction, not to fulfil an alliance so unprecedent- 
ed, and so exposed to insurmountable objections. 
But Henry was in the height of youth and pas- 
sion, and spumed all remonstrance. For eighteen 
years the legality of the marriage was not doubt- 
ed, though indeed the legitimacy of the princess 
Mary, the only surviving child of this union, was 
objected to by the states of Castile whilst her mar- 
riage with the emperor Charles was negotiated, 
and by the ambassador of France when it was 
intended to betroth her to one of the French king's 
brothers. 

Years, however, passed on, without any par- 
ticular mention of the scruples, till what Fuller 
designates the ** cunning chastity" of Anne 
Boleyn made her refuse to share Henry's bed but 
as his lawful wife. €tueen Catherine had become 
old and past cUld-bearing : Henry, burning with 
a new passion, loathed her with the aversion of 
satiety; the scruples concerning the legality of 
the contract rushed to hb assistance: all his 



bishops, Fisher excepted, assured him, and Tho- 
mas Aquinas convinced him, that the marriage was 
unlawful. He communicated his conviction to 
Wolsey,* and that {^iant minister pledged him- 
self to " bring the matt^ about to his heart's con- 
tent," 80 far as the pope was concerned. This 
happened in 1527, as Wolsey was about to set out 
on an embassy to France, to conclude a close al- 
liance between the two crowns, and to treat for 
the liberation of the captive pontiflf; an embassy 
which Cavendish with plausibility, ascribes to the 
maHce of his enemies, "in order to get him out of 
the king's daily presence, and to convey him ot:^ 
of the realm, that they might have convenient 
leisure and opportunity to adventure their long 
desired enterprise ; and by the aid of their chief 
mistress, my lady Ann, to deprove him so unto 
the kins in his absence, that be would be rather 
in his high displeasure, than in his accustomed 
favour ; or at the least to be in less estimatioB 
with his majesty." 

The cardinal conducted this embassy with even 
more than his usual state and magnificence, and 
was received every where with a respect only paid 
to the most powerful monarchs. Ilis train con- 
sisted of 1200 lords and gentlemen on horseback, 
attired in the roost costly livery. 

** On his landing at Calais, he called before him 
all his noblemen and gentlemen into his privy 
chamber ; where they being assembled, [he] said 
unto them in this wise in effect : — * I have called 
you hither to this intent, to declare unto you, that 
I considering the mtelligence that ye minister unto 
me, and the good will that I bear you again for 
the same, intending to remember your diligent 
service hereafter, in place where ye shall receive 
condign thanks and rewards. And also I would 
show you further what authority I have received 
directly from the king's highness ; and to instruct 
you somewhat of the nature of the Frenchmen ; 
and then to inform you what reverence ye shall 
use unto me for the high honour of the kmg's ma- 
jesty, and also how ye shall entertain the French- 
men, whensoever ye shall meet at any time. First, 
ye shall understand that the king's majesty, upon 
certain weighty considerations, hath, for the more 
advancement of his royal dignity, assigned me in 
this journey to be his lieutenant-general ; and 
what reverence belongeth to the same I will tell 
you. That for my part I must, by virtue of my 
commission of lieutenantship, assume and take 

* Both the queen and her nephew, the emperor 
Charles, charged Wolsey with having originated the 
divorce indirectly through the bishop df Tarbes. « Of 
this trouble I may only thank you. my lord cardinal 
of York ; for, because I have wondered at your high 
pride and vain glory, and abhor your voluptuous lifcf 
and little regara your presumptuous power and tyran- 
ny, therefore of malice you have kindled tkU fire cmd 
»ti thU matter abroad, and in especial for the gieat 
malice that you bear to my nephew the emperor, bo- 
cause he would not satisfy your ambition and make 
you pope by force." HaU, And to the same effect 
Charles in Le Orand. 
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«poo me, in tU honoun and degrees, to have all 
•neb aerrice and leTerenee as to hia highneaa* 
presence is meet and doe : and notlung thereof to 
be neglected or omitted bj me that to his royal 
estate is appurtenant And for my part jre shall 
•ee me that I will not omitone jot thereo£ There- 
fore, becanse je shall not be ignorant in that be- 
bali; is one of the special causes of this your as- 
sembly, willmg and commanding yon as ye entend 
my fiiTour not to forget the same in time and place, 
but erery of yon do observe this information and 
instruction as ye will at my return aroid the king^ 
indignation, but to obtain his hi^mess* thanks, the 
which I will further for you as ye shall deserve, 

*< < Now to thepomt of the Frenchmen's nature, 
—ye shall understand that their disposition is such, 
tiiat tiiey vrill be at the first meeting as familiar 
with you as they had been acquainted with you 
long before, and commune with you in the French 
tongue as though ye understood every word th^ 
spake : therefore in like manner, be ye as fami- 
Ibr with them again as they be with you. If 
they speak to you m the French tongue, speak 
you to them in the English tongue ; for if you 
imderrtand not them, they shall no more under- 
stand you.' And my lord speaking merrily to one 
of the gentlemen there, being a Welshman, ' Rice,' 
quoth he, ' speak thou Welsh to him, and I am 
well assured that thy Welsh shall be more diffuse 
to him than his French shall be to thee.' And 
then quoth he again to us all, * Let all your enter- 
tainment and behaviour be according to all gentle- 
ness and humanity, that it may be reported, after 
your departure from thence, that ye be gentlemen 
of right good behaviour, and of much gentleness^ 
and that ye be men that know your duty to your 
sorereign lord, and to your master, allowing much 
your great reverence. Thus shall ye not only ob- 
tain to yoursehres great commendation and praise 
for the same, but iIbo advance the honour of your 
prince and country. Now go your ways admo- 
nished of all these points, and prepare yourselves 
against to-morrow, for then we intend, God wil- 
ling, to set forward." ^ 

Wolsey's " progpese" from Calais to Amiens, 
where Francis awaited him, was accompanied 
with all the honours and privileges of royalty, — 
here, as a cardinal, proclaiming a day for the re- 
mission of sins — Uiere, exercising the regal pri- 
vilege of relieving c(mfined debtors. As he was in 
the height of his resentment against Charies, and 
did not yet despair of the popedom, he concluded 
a most solemnly-binding compact on the part of 
his sovereign with the French king, and strove to 
win that monarch to his personal interests by all 
possible expedients. Among the rest, he promis- 
ed to have his master's marriage with queen Ca- 
therine annulled by the pope; and the princess 
Ren^ Francis's sister-in-law, made queen of 
England. Full of this project, he returned home. 
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He met the king in Kent, on kis way to Loo- 
don, and entered into an explanation g^ his em- 
bassy, dwelling particularly on the advantages «f 
the projected alliance with a French firinrrw 
Henry received him coldly, and told him that be 
did not want a French princess, for that Anae 
Boleyn should be his queen as soon as Wolsey^ 
zeal had obtained the papal sanction. The caidi- 
nal was thunderstruck at this declaration, for be 
saw in its folfilment his inevitable ruin. He was 
not ignorant of the king's passion for Anne, for, 
at Henry's command, he had, long before his em- 
bassy, annulled her contract vrith ford Percy, and 
had compelled that young nobleman to marry 
another lady; but he considered it to be the mere 
ebullition of lust, which would most probably end 
in her becoming the king's concubbe. Still con- 
sidering the king's resolution to be dictated by his 
coarser feelings, he threw himself at Henry's knees^ 
and implored him not to persist in it, ui;^ng every 
topic he thougbt likely to afiect his pride or hk 
interest But he might as well bay ^ moon as 
attempt to talk Henry's appetite into moderatioo. 
He was dismissed vrith a command to lose no 
time in fulfilling his promise of " bringing the a^ 
fair of the divorce about to the king's sati sfa ction.** 
Notwithstanding this rebuff Wolsey did not alto- 
gether abandon his Frendi alliance, for he stUl 
trusted m the efiect of deky in abating the fer- 
vour of his master's present passion, and in tho«- 
by disposing him to entertain his project with less 
reluctance on a future occasion. He knew, how- 
ever, that, whatever should be the result of tfie 
affiur vrith Anne Boleyn, it " would be as mudi 
as his life was worth" to procure the papal dispen- 
sation ; and accordingly applied himself with ex- 
traonfinary zeal to gain the pope over to his pur- 
pose. 

Our readers, we take it for granted, are ac- 
quainted with the evasive conduct of Clement 
VII. in the matter of the divorce ; with his vacil- 
lations between the " hammer and the forge," as 
he himself termed it — his fears to ofiend the em- 
peror, whose prisoner he lately was, and his anx- 
iety to be on good terms with the court of Eng- 
land ; with the proceedings of the trial opened bo- 
fore hb legates Campeggio and Wolsey (which 
the pen of Shakspeare has recorded in his impe- 
rishable language, and which the genius of Mrs. 
Siddons, and the classic taste of the Kembles, 
has pictured in a style worthy of that language on 
the memory of the fading generation) ; vrith tbe 
artful adjourning of the process to Rome ; and 
with all the schemes employed by that subtle 
court to delay the adverse decision to the last mo- 
ment Wolsey was no party to these time-killing 
evasions. On the contrary, his letters betoken a 
deep and feverish anxiety to have the decretal boll 
issued vrithout delay or qualification. In tiie let- 
ter in which he congratulates the pope on his ob- 
taining his liberty, he urges him to despatch tho 
km^s business. ** This onlf I will add," he sayf^ 
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" that thftt which is desired is holy and just, and 
very mach for the safety and quiet of the king- 
dom, fdiich is most devoted to the apostoHc see." 
He told Clement that his delaying the hull would 
be his certain ruin, and would endanger the obedi- 
ence of the crown of En^and to the papal see. 
He wrote long and most earnest letters to the am- 
bassadors at Rome, in which all the arguments 
that a most anxious mind could devise are forci- 
bly ui^ed to persuade the pope to grant the king's 
desire. He ofl^ to take the blame of the entire 
proceeding ** on his own soul,** if there was any 
thing informal or *< amiss" in it He entreated 
Campe^^gio, who was sought for as the legate, 
*'for his known tractableness," to hasten to Eng- 
Umd as he valued his own interest and his friend's 
safety. In another letter Wolsey writes, "For 
ny part, I would expose any thing to my life, yea, 
life itself rather than see the inconveniences that 
may ensue upon disappointing of the king's de- 



But all this zeal availed him not : the friends of 
Anne were Ins implacable enemies ; and she was 
easily led to believe that the delay of her marriage^ 
was wholly owing to his predilection for another 
alliance. This being a crime which the female 
heart never forgives, she lost no opportunity of 
poisoning the ear of her ro3ral lover against his fa- 
vourite. On the other band, the friends of the 
queen regarded him as the prime mover and ori- 
ginator of the whole proceeding, unmindful of the 
king's solemn declaration to the contrary, and 
sought his destruction with all the virulence of in- 

* The reader will, we are sure, be gratified by pe- 
rusing the (bUowing naive letter from Anno Boleyn to 
Wolsey coDceraing the dispensation for her mar- 
riage: — 

" My Lord, 

" In ray most humblest wise that my poor heart can 
think, I do thank vour grace for your kmd letter, and 
for your rich ana goomy present, the which I shall 
never be able to deserve without your help : of the 
which I have hitherto had so great plenty, that all the 
days of my life I am most bound of all creatures, next 
the kioK's grace, to love and serve vour grace : of the 
which f beseech you never to doubt that ever I shall 
vary from this tbouzht as long as any breath is in my 
body. And as touching your grace*s trouble with the 
sweat [this allusion to ue * sweating sickness' shows 
the letter to have been written in 15281, ^ thank our 
Lord that them that I desired and prayed for are 
scaped, and that is the king and you ; not doubting 
bat that God has preserved you both for great causes, 
known only of his high wisdom. And as for the com- 
ing of the legate, I desire that much, and if it be God's 
pleasure, I pray him to send this matter shortly to a 
good end, and then I trust, my lord, to recompense 
part of your great pains. In the which I must require 
jou in the mean tune to accept my good will, in the 
stead of the power, the which must proceed partly 
from you, as our lord knoweth ; to whom I beseech to 
send j^ou long life, with continuance in honour. Writ^ 
ten with the nana of her that is most bound to be, 
(i Your nuMthumUe and obedient servant, 

** AniTK BOLEYH." 

^ The reader will find many other equally interesting 
letters of Anne, and the other parties engaged in the 
^orce,m Burnet 



suited honour, sharpened by revenge. It was sug- 
gested to Henry, that all the crosses and evaaons 
with which the pope had so long thwarted his 
matnmonial designs were but the cardinal's arti- 
fices to change his purpose, by wearing out his 
hopes of its being successful. Irritated almost to 
madness by the obstacles which papal chicaneiy 
had placed in the way of the gratification of his 
passion, he gave a willing ear to the suggestion, 
and vented his long-suppressed indignation upon 
the cardinal. The high opinion which he had so 
long entertained of Wolsey's capacity now only 
contributed to inflame his new feeling against him, 
and to hasten his downfall. He would not believe 
that the cardinal could fail if his fidelity went 
along with his zeal, and therefore thought that he 
must have been ** juggling all this time in the ba- 
siness." 

But the blow did not fall instantly, though 
Wolsey knew it was now inevitable. At the close 
of the legatine court one day, Henry ordered the 
cardinal to attend him at the palace of Bridewell 
adjoining. For an hour the indignant sovereign 
showerend on the head of the devoted minister the 
most vehement abuse for the delay that had taken 
place in the business. Wolsey in vain attempted 
to justify his conduct The kmg abruptly dis- 
missed him, and the cardinal sought the respite of 
his own palace at Westminster. The bishop of Car- 
lisle, who entered the barge with him at Black- 
fHars, remarked that "it was a very hot day." — 
" Yes," replied Wolsey, " and if you had been as 
much chafed as I have been within this hour, you 
would indeed say it was very hot" 

Oppressed, exhausted, and heart-broken, the 
cardinal immediately went to bed on arriving at 
his residence (York-house, now Whitehall pa^ 
lace), but was almost as soon compelled to return 
to Bridewell, by the king's command, requiring 
the immediate interposition of the legates with the 
queen, then at the palace. He had here to en- 
coimter the mortifying taunts and vituperation of 
the enraged princess, upon whom he could make 
no favourable impression. Another interview 
with Henry to communicate the misuccessful 
issue of his interposition finished this day's anxie- 
ty. A few days afler Canipeggio abruptly ad- 
journed the court to October, without coming to 
any decision. 

Nothing could exceed the surprise and indig- 
nation of the king at this proceeding. The whole 
court complained of the delay, and pressed the le- 
gates to give sentence Campeggio said he could 
not till October. " Upon which the lords spake 
very high : and the duke of Sufiblk, with great 
commotion, swore * by the mass, that he saw it 
was true which had been commonly said, that 
never cardinal yet did good in England ;' and so 
all the temporal lords went away in a fury, leaving 
the legates^ Wolsey in particular, in no small per- 
plexity." Wolsey, against whom Suflblk's deda* 
ration was wholly aimed, from this learned that 
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the conitiera detriy aawtbat his fall was at band. 
Nothing more, however, happened at this time, for 
the king immediately left town on a progress with 
his mistress. 

The two cardinals waited oo Henry at Grafton 
in Northamptonshire. Wolsey's pride and hopes 
received here their fatal blow, for the courtiers who 
attended the king no longer disguised their inso- 
lence and resentment, and knowing his disgrace 
to hsTe been fixed upon, actually ^ laid many great 
wagers that his majesty would not speak with the 
lord cardinal.** His mortifications did not end 
hen. On reaching the entrance of the court, 
Campeggio was immediately conducted to an 
apaiCraent prepared for him, and Wolsey, with 
dismay, heard that no order for his accommodation 
bad been issued. The delicate and most conside- 
rate courtesy of sir Henry Norris, a young and fa- 
Toored attendant of the king (who was not long 
afterwards executed for an alleged criminality with 
Anne Boleyn) in some degree relieved bim from 
the embarrassments of his situation. The knight 
begged Wolsey to accept of his apartment, aflect- 
ing to ascribe the mantfest neglect of the cardinal 
to the linuted arrangements of the king's present 
residence. 

From Norris, Wolsey soon learned what was 
known at court of Henry's estrangement from his 
minister. A ray of sunshine, however, for a mo- 
ment lit up Wolsey's fortunes. The cardinal was 
bidden to the royal presence, and was received 
courteously, even kindly. The presence of the 
man who had so long maintained an ascendant 
over his afiections, and in whom he had reposed 
soch unlimited confidence, melted the stubborn 
heart of Henry, who ever acted in obedience to 
the passing impulse. Heraised Wolsey from his 
kneeling posture, and leading him by the hand to 
the recess of a window, conversed with him long 
and earnestly. From the expressions, however, 
which reached the ear of Cavendish it should seem 
that Henry was aocnsmg him of some deception 
m his conduct as minister. ''How can that be ? 
is not this your own hand?'* said the king, plnck- 
iog out of his bosom a letter orwriting, and show- 
ing him the same. Wolseywasthen dismissed to 
dinner, with the promise of another interview on 
the morrow. That interview, however, was not 
^ granted ; for Anne Boleyn, who was urged by her 
tmde the duke ofNorfolk, and her own inclination, 
to employ all her influence to prevent their enemjr's 
return to favour, had engaged the amorous mo- 
narch in a sylvan excursion in a neighbouring park, 
and Wolsey never afterwards saw his royal master. 
Scarcely had Campeggio separated from his 
colleague than his baggage was examined, Henry 
suspecting that Wolsey was transmitting throuf^ 
him the means of providing for himself abroad, in 
the event of his escaping from the kingdom. But 
a provinon for a future day had never once crossed 
the cardinal's mind through his whole career • ra- 
pacity was in him a means of which lavish magni- 
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ficence, and not griping avarice, was the sole 
end. 

On his return to London, he opened the court 
of chancery with his wonted parade. It was bis 
last exercise of the high functions of lord chancel- 
lor. The next morning he was waited on by the 
dukes of Norfolk and Sufiblk, and the great seal 
demanded from him. He refused to deliver it up 
on a mere verbal order, and without a formal let- 
ter to that eflect from the king's own band. He 
probably expected that the reflection which attends 
the act of writing, and delay in the execution of a 
design, would induce Henry to soflen, if not alto- 
gether revoke, his order. He was disappointed r 
on the following day the two dukes bore away the 
insignia of his office, first presenting him with 
their master's written authority. He was at the 
same time commanded to give up York palace^ 
built by himself on the property of the see of 
York, and to reside in Esher, adjoining Hampton 
Court, another palace, also built by bim, belonging 
to the bishopric of Windiester. 

Wolsey having taken a farewell survey of the 
costly furniture of his princely mansion, which ex- 
ceeded in splendour any thing ever seen before ia 
England (an inventory of it is still preserved in 
the Harieian MSS. in the British Museum,) set 
out on his way to Esher. He was rowed in hie 
barge to Putney, where his mules and horses 
awaited hinu An incident occurred on this jour- 
ney which is calculated to excite our disgust at his 
meanness ; not the less so, perhaps, when his for- 
mer overbearing haughtiness of deportment pre- 
sents itself to our recollection. Not, indeed, that 
there isany thing inconsistent or unusual m this 
mixture of inordinate pride and base abjectneas of 
nature. They are both the oflspring of selfish- 
ness and hollowness of heart, — 

'* Proud men are base, to compais their denre ; 
They lowest crouch, that highest do aspire." 

Scarcely had he proceeded on his mule, when sir 
Henry Norris rode up to him, and hailed him 
with the glad tidings, that ** the king commanded 
his grace to be of good cheer, for that he was mm 
mudi in his favour as he had ever been." Theea 
" good and comfortable " words were accompanied 
by a well-known ring, which Henry sent him mm 
a certain token of his favour. Wolsey was «* 
first overpowered by the extravagance of his 
transports of joy. He prostrated himself *< oi bis 
knees in the mire," and with the wildest gesture* 
of gratitude invoked the blessings of heaven on 
his royal master. The young knight, amazed at 
this abasement of the haughty prelate, knelt down 
beside him, and besought him to give credeneo 
to his message. But the other, almost dioked 
with emotion, could only ejaculate his broken 
thanks to his Qod and his king ; showing thereby, 
observes Burnet, how mean a soul he had, and 
that, as he himself afterwards acknowledged, " he 
preferred the king's favour to God Ahmghty'B." 
On parting, he gave Norris a piece of the ** reel 
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hoty cross," which he wore round his neck, as a 
token of his friendship. *' Qentle Norris ! if I were 
lord of a reahn, the one half thereof were an insuf- 
ficient reward to g^e you for your pains and right 
comfortable news. But, master Norns, consider 
with me that I have nothing left me but my clothes 
on my back ; therefore I desire you to take this 
small reward of my hand." To the king he sent 
many messages of devotion ; and recollecting, 
after taking leave of the knight, that Henry prized 
a &vourite fool he had in his household, he recall- 
ed Norris, and bade the menial accompany him to 
the king ; but the poor attached creature could 
with difficulty be compelled into his new service, 
and not till the cardinal had ordered six of his 
stoutest yeomen to enforce him ; — a striking in- 
stance, says the chronicler, of his total regardless- 
ness of the consequences to others of his attaining 
his end — self, (in this case, a forgetfulnesa, to say 
tiie least of it, of the lacerated feelings of afiection 
of a poor creature who was all feeling,) even in 
affliction. 

Wolaey spent some weeks at Esher, a prey to 
his fears and mortified ambition. As might be 
expected, the world, that had paid him such abject 
court in his prosperity, deserted him in this fatal 
reverse of his fortune, Wolsey was not himself 
prepared for what he conceived to be base ingrati- 
tude : it surprised and depressed him ; and the 
same pride, unsupported by true dignity of cha^ 
racier, which made him be vainly elated with his 
recent grandeur, made him now doubly sensitive 
to the humiliations of adversity. Under any cir- 
cumstances he would be unfit for sditude : the 
^017 more even than the power annexed to high 
station, and the gaze of the multitude being 
the breath of his nostrils ; the cahn contentment 
of private life was to him a sound of no meaning. 
What, then, must have been his feelings in this 
fiiBt hour of his misery 7 

— " Now the thouffht 

Both of lost happiness (?) and lasting pain 

Tormeou him.^' — 
Baffled in all the schemes of his ambition; dis- 
graced before his rivals ; abandoned by the world, 
and forsaken by his royal master! — his heart was 
not yet sufficiently chastened by affliction to seek 
ibr consolation in its only true source — religion ; 
but still clung with the despair of a lover to the 
hope of the royal mercy. His letter to Gardiner, 
whom he had the merit of bringing forward from 
obscurity, and who, excepting his other secretary, 
Cromwdl, of all his followers, alone retained grate- 
ful respect for their benefactor in his fallen fortunes, 
bespeak the agony of his feelings. They are 
usually subscribed, "With a rude hand and sor- 
rowful heart, T. Card^. Ebor. mUerrimus,'^ and 
are scarcely legible, from the excitement under 
which they seem to have been written. 

But the cup was not yet filled to the brim : 
other crosses and sorrows were necessary to wean 
Wolsey from worldly ambition, and these were 
speedily inflicted on him. An information was 



filed against him by the attorney-general, for hav- 
ing, contraiy to a statute of Richud II., called the 
Statute of Provisors, exercised legatine authority 
in En^nd, and having procured bulls from Rome 
in that capacity. Wokey confessed the indict- 
ment ; but pleaded usage and ignorance of the 
statute, and threw himself on the king's mercy. 
Nothing could be more unjust and tjrrannical thui 
the prosecution of what Henry had himself all 
along openly sanctioned. The clergy at large 
were implicated in the information, and were 
compelled to purchase an indemnity with sums of 
money. Sentence was at once pronounced against 
the cardinal : he was declared to have mourred 
the penalties of a prcemtimre ; that is, " that he 
was out of the king's protection, his lands and 
goods forfeited, and that his person might be com- 
mitted to custody.*' 

This harsh treatment produced its usual efiects 
on the public mind: the sight of fallen great- 
ness, which, far more than ^bat of fallen virtue^ 
wins the sympathy of the multitude, converted 
the resentment and envy of the people into com- 
passion, and even kindliness of feeling. The 
sentence, however, was not persisted in. Henry 
granted his prostrate ex-minister a free pardon, 
and reinstated him in the sees of York and Win- 
chester. A wreck (to the value of 63742.) of his 
immense property was restored to him soon after. 

This brief kuidness of the king was but the 
last flickering of his better feelings towards the 
cardinal He had already promised ArmeBolojrn 
that he would never see him more, and Wolsey 
knew too well that his address in personal con- 
ference was the only chance he had of regaining 
his master's favour. Henry found that he could 
do without him, both as a companion and as a mi- 
nister ; and, with the capricious selfishness of his 
temper, " whistled" him down the winds for ever. 
Immediately before he was forgiven the penalties 
of the " premimire,'' he had ordered him to be in- 
dicted m the star-chamber, — a court which he him- 
self had restored'*', as a curb on the nobility, — for 
high treason. By that court he was handed over 
to the vengeance of parliament, and there formal- 
ly attamt^ of hi^ treas(H), in a bill containing 

* Sir Thomas Smith (in his commonwealth of 
England), secretary of state under Edward VI. and 
Elizabetn, informs us that the court of star-chamber 
*' took augmentation and authority at the time that 
Cardinal Wolsey was chancellor of Englandi who of 
some was thought to have first devised that court, 
because that he, after some intermission by negligence 
of time, augmented the authority of it. The mea- 
sure,** he c(mtinues, *' was marvellous necessary to 
repress the insolence of the noblemen and gentlemen 
ofthe north parts of England, who, being far nrom 
the king and the seat of justice, made almost, as it 
were, an ordinary war among themselves, and made 
their force their law, binding themselves, with their 
tenants and servants, to do or revenge injury one 
against another, as they listed.** 

On the antiquity of the star-chamber see the in- 
troductory volume of Brodie's History of the British 
Empire, and the first volume <A Hallam's Constitu- 
tional History ot England. 
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forty-four articles of impeachment His grosa 
arbitrary outrages upon the constitution were 
wholly overlooked in this attainder; for these 
were not the ofl^nces a parliament of Henry dared 
to punish, or that would incur his resentment ; 
and the charges are chiefly against the abuses <^ 
his legatine authority, and Ms haughty deportp 
nient in the coundL He was charged with hav- 
ing been the first to receive letters fimm the king's 
mmistera abroad (a curious charge against a 
prime minister!); with having named himself 
along with the king, as ifhehad been his fellow (the 
ego et rex mens charge, which only betrays its 
framer's ignorance of the Latin idiom); with hav- 
mg whispered in the king's ear, whilst belaboured 
under a particular disease ; with consuming too 
much time with a fair tale in the council ; wiSi al- 
lowing no opposition, and overwhelming it with 
"his accustomed words," so that the members 
were better hold their peace than speak ; with hav- 
ing greatly overshadowed, for a long season, the 
king's honour ; and with many other offences 
equally indicative of his prosecutors' malevolence, 
and of the impression which his pride and haugh- 
tiness had made on his contemporaries. The 
bin flew through the lords, by whom the cardinal 
was hated to a man ; and was thrown out of the 
commons, as the reader of history is aware, through 
the zeal, eloquence, and honourable exertions of 
CromwelL It was after the failure of this parlia- 
mentary impeachment that he was prosecuted, as 
we have narrated, under the Statute of Provisors. 
One honourable trait in the character of Wol- 
sey, which should have atoned for much of his 
sufierings, wasbroughtinto relief by the privations 
which he now endured at Esher — ^his afl^iility 
and kindness to his servants and followers. Un- 
able to pay them the usual stipend, he begged of 
them to provide themselves with a new master till 
fortune should have proved more auspicious. 
With tears most of them refused to leave " so 
kind a master" in his adversity. In this emer- 
gency, Cromwdl suggested an expedient, of 
which he set the first example. He proposed a 
subscription among the chaplains and others whom 
the cardinal had provided with livings. A com- 
mon fund was immediately subscribed, which en- 
abled him to pay ofl'most of the arrears of bb do- 
mestics' wages. This incident speaks volumes \n 
favour of Cromwell's heart, and of his benefactor's 
natural disposition. 

The health ofWolsey at length began to sink 
under his anxieties and privations, and the king 
was informed of his condition. Henry imme- 
diately sent his own physician to attend upon him. 
It was soon clear to Dr. Butt, (the physician's 
name) that unless he could ''minister to a mind 
diseased," his skill would be fruitless ; and he 
accordingly informed the king that the sunshine 
of the royal countenance would tend more to 
restore the patient than all the drugs in his do- 
minions. , 
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•* * How doth yonder man, have you seen hud 
— * Yea, sir,' quoth he. — * How do you like him T 
quoth the king.—* Forsooth, sir,' quoth he, < if you 
will have him dead, I warrant your grace he wiE 
be dead within these four days, if he receive no 
comfort from you shortly, and mistress Anne.' — 
* Marry,' quoth the king, * God forbid that he 
should die. I pray you, good master Buttes, go 
again unto him, and do your cure uoon him ; Ibr I 
would not lose him for twenty thousand pounds.' — 
'Then must your grace,' quoth master Bnttes, 
'send him first some comfortable message, as 
shortly as is possible.'—* Even so will I,' quoth the 
king, *by you. And therefore make spec^i to him 
again, and ye shall deliver him from me this ring 
for a token of our good will and favour towards 
him (in the which ring was engraved the king's 
visage within a ruby, as Tively counterfdt as was 
possible to be devised.) This ring he knoweth 
very well ; for he gave me the same ; and tell 
him, that I am not oflended with him in my heart 
nothing at all, and that shall he perceive, and Grod 
send him life, very shortly. Therefore bid him be 
of good cheer, and pluck up his heart, and take 
no despair. And I charge you come not from him, 
until ye have brought him out of all danger at 
death.' And then spake he to mistress Anne, 
saying, * Good sweetheart, I pray you at this my 
instance, as ye love us, to send the cardinal a 
token with comfortable words ; and in so doing 
ye shall do us a loving pleasure.' She being not 
minded to disobey the king's earnest request, 
whatsoever she intended in her heart towards the 
cardinal ; took incontinent her tablet of gold hang- 
ing at her girdle, and delivered it to master Buttea, 
with very gentle and comfortable words and com- 
mendations to the cardinal. And thus master 
Buttes departed, and made speedy return to Asher, 
to my lord cardinal ; after whom the king sent 
doctor Clement, doctor Wotton, and doctor 
Cromer the Scot, to consult and assist master 
Buttes for my lord's health." 

The mfluence of these cheering messages had 
very soon a salutary efiect on the cardinal's in- 
disposition. He was also allowed, for change of 
scene, to reside in the palace of Richmond, which 
the king gave him, in return for his magnificent 
present of Hampton Court, and some of his furni- 
ture and other property was returned to him. 
This was the last gleam of Henry's kmdneas for 
Iiis favourite. 

His enemies, however, were apprehensive of the 
possible consequences of his proximity to the royal 
residence, and therefore obtained an order for 
him to repair to his see of York, which he had 
never once visited since his consecration. The 
cardinal, accordbgly, by slow journeys, proceeded 
to his archbishopric, and sojourned at SouthweO, 
near Newark, while Cawood castle, the arcfai- 
episcopal palace, was undergoing repair. For the 
first time in his life, Wolsey now conducted hhn- 
self in a manner worthy of a Christian dergymaa. 
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%Dd gate to chuich dignitaiies "a light good ex- 
ample bow they might win men's heaits." He 
interested himself deeply in the concerns of the poor, 
reconciled their dissensions, and healed their re- 
sentments ; and enforced the preaching of sermons 
adapted in their tone to their wants and feelings. 
To the gentry he was courteoos and hospitable ; 
to the lower classes kind and charitable ; and, as 
a just consequence, reaped the invariable reward 
of such conduct, m the love and gratitude of the 
one, and the unfeigned respect and esteem of the 
other. This popukirity hastened, if it did not oc- 
casion, his final ruin. 

The cardinal was preparing for his installation 
OB the morrow. About noon, just after he had 
himself dined, a tumult was heard in the hall of Ca- 
wood castle. He was informed by a domestic, that 
the hall was filled by the armed retainers of the earl 
of Northumberland, his former pupil, and of sir 
Walter Walshe, one of the gentlemen of the king's 
privy chamber, and that the tumult was occasioned 
by his porter's refusing to give up to the earl the 
keys oi the castle, which he demanded in the 
king's name. The cardinal afifected to consider 
the visit as one of hospitality, and meeting his 
supposed guests on the great stairs, chided them 
fi>r taking him by surprise. The table was ordered 
to be replenished with such provisions as the castle 
afibrded. The earl, confounded, and perhaps awed 
by his former habits of reverence, at length made 
himselfuptosay, ina faint and trembling voice, 
"My lord, I arrest you of high treason." The 
cruelty of this last attack was too much for the 
shattered frame of the cardinal — it killed him. 

The narrative of Cavendish, who stayed with 
bis master till his last moments, from this point to 
the conclusion, is full of deep moral pathos. Be- 
fore Wolsey set out for his trial, he was kept in 
dose confinement in his own castle ; and Caven- 
dish alone was admitted to hold communication 
with him. The cardinal, on seeing him, fell into 
a passion of tears, which, says he, " would have 
caused the flintiest heart to have relented and 
burst for sorrow." His progress to Doncaster bore 
testimony to the excellence of his brief archiepis- 
oopal administration : his domestics, and the poor 
along the road, shed tears as he approached ; and 
OQ their knees invoked blessings on his head, and 
vengeance on his enemies. He was so weak and 
spirit-broken, that he was oBliged to rest eighteen 
diays at Sheflield-park, where he was most humane- 
ly treated by its owner, the eari of Shrewsbury. 
He was there informed that sir William Kingston, 
the constable of the Tower, was coming to con- 
duct him to London. On hearing the name of 
"Kingston" Wolsey was overcome by grief and 
consternation ; for his mind, weakened by disease 
and calamity, and imbued with a portion of the 
superstitious spirit of the sge, instantly saw in the 
name the fulfilment of a prophecy, that he should 
end his days near " Kingston ; " on which account 
bciM:ver would pass through tli© town of Kingston, 



that lay between London and his residence at 
Esher. 

The remainder of his story is quickly told. By 
great care he was brought to the abbey of Leices- 
ter, which he entered by torch-light, observing, 
with a true presentiment, to the abbot and monks, 
who received him with great reverence, " Father 
abbot, I am come hither to lay my bones among 
you." He was immediately placed in bed, whence 
he never rose. His death was expected that 
night ; but he rallied in the morning, and foretold, 
with the prophetic accuracy of the dying, that he 
should expire at eight o'clock that eveninj^ 

" Upon Monday in the mornings as I stood by 
his bed-side, about eight of the clock, the windows 
being close shut, having wax lights burning upon 
the cupboard, 1 beheld him, as me seemed, draw- 
ing fast to his end. He perceiving my shadow 
upon the wall by his bed-side, asked who was 
there? * Sir, I am here,' quoth L~* How do you?* 
quoth he to me.—* Very well, sir,' quoth I, * if I 
might see your grace well' — * What is it of the 
clock ?' said he to me.—* Forsooth, sir,' said I, *it 
is past eight of the clock in the morning.'—* Eight 
of the clock ?' quoth he, * that cannot be ;' rehears- 
ing divers times, * eight of the clock, eight of the 
clock ; n&y« nay ;' quoth he at last, ' it cannot be 
eight of the dock : for by eight of the dock ye 
shall lose your master : for my time draweth near 
that 1 must depart out of this worid.' With that 
master doctor Palmes, a worshipful gentleman, 
being his chaplain and ghostly father, standing by, 
bade me secretly demand of him if he would be 
shriven, and to be in a readiness towards God, 
whatsoever should chance. At whose desire I 
asked him that question. * What have you to do 
to ask me any such question 7' quoth he, and be- 
gan to be very angry with me for my presump- 
tion ; until at the last master doctor took my part, 
and talked with him in Latin, and so pacified him." 

Kingston entered, and bade him good morning. 
** I tarry, master Kingston, but the will and plea- 
sure of God, to render unto him my simple soul 
into his divine hand." After a pause, and after 
having explained the fatal nature of his disease, 
dysentery, he addressed himself again to Kingston 
as follows : — 

« < Master Kingston, my disease is such that I 
cannot live ; I have had some experience in my 
disease, and thus it is : I have a fiux with a con- 
tinual fever ; the nature whereof is this, that if 
there bo no alteration with me of the same within 
eight days, then must either ensue excoriation of 
the entrails, or frenzy, or dse present death ; and 
the best thereof is death. And as I suppose, this 
is the eighth day : and if ye see in me no altera- 
tion, then there is no remedy (although I may live 
a day or twaine) but death, which is the b^t re- 
medy of the three.' — *Nay, sir, in good faith,' quoth 
master Kingston, 'you be in such dolor and pen- 
siveness, doubting Uiat thing that indeed ye need 
not to fear, which maketh you much worse than 
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ye thoold be.'—* Well, well, master KingnloD,' 
quoth he, 'I see tlie matter against me how it is 
framed ; but if I had served God as dUigeuf'»f* as 
I have d&ne the king, he would not have ghen me 
over in my grey hairs, Howbeit, this is the just 
reward that I must receive for my woridly diligence 
and pains that I haye had to do him serrice ; only 
to satisfy his vain pleasure, not regarding my godly 
duty. Wherefore I pray you, with all my heart, 
to have me most humbly commended unto his 
royal majesty ; beseeching him in my behalf to 
call to his most gracious remembrance all matters 
proceeding between him and me from the begin- 
ning of the world unto this day, and the progress 
of the same : and most chiefly in the weighty 
matter yet depending (meaning the matter newly 
began between him and good queen Katherine) ; 
then shall his conscience dedare, whether I have 
ofihided him or no. He is sure a prince of a royal 
courage, and hath a princely heart ; and rather 
than he vrill either miss or want any part of his 
will or appetite, he will put the loss of one half of 
his realm in danger. For I assure you I have 
dten kneeled before him in his privy chamber on 
my knees, the space of an hour or two, to persuade 
him from his will and appetite : but I could never 
bring to pass to dissuade him therefrom. There- 
fore, master Kingston, if it chance hereafter, yon 
to be one of his privy council, as for your wisdom 
and other qualities ye are meet to be, I warn you 
to be well advised and assured what matter ye 
put in his head, for ye shall never put it out again. 

" * And say furthermore, that I request his grace, 
in God's name, that he have a vigilant eye to de- 
press this new pernicious sect of Lutherans, that 
it do not increase within his dominions throu^his 
negligence, in such a sort, as that he shall be fain 
at length to put harness upon his back to subdue 
them ; as the king of Bohemia who had good 
game, to see his rude commons (then infected with 
Wickliffe's heresies) to spoil and murder the spi- 
ritual men and religious persons of his realm ; the 
which fled to the king and his nobles for succour 
against their frantic rage ; of whom they could 
get no help of defence or refuge, but (they) laugh- 
ed them to scorn, having good game at their spoil 
and consumption, not. regarding their duties nor 
their own deifence. — 

«* * Master Kingston, farewell. I can no more, 
but wish all things to have good success. My time 
draweth on fast I may not tarry with you. And 
forget not, I pray you, what I have said and charg- 
ed you withal: for when I amdead^ye shall per- 
adventure remember my words much better.' 
And even with these words he began to draw his 
speech at length, and his tongue to fail ; his eyes 
being set in his head, whose sight failed him. 
Then we began to put him in remembrance of 
Christ's passion ; and sent for the abbot of the 

♦ The reader will perceive how closely Shakspearo 
has adhered to the tcil of the chronicler. But this 
fidelity is characteristic of all his h'lstorical plR3r8. 
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place to anneal him, wfaoeamewith all speed, aad 
ministered unto him all the service to the amme ba> 
longing; and caused also the guard to stand by, 
both to hear him talk before his death, and also to 
witness of the same ; and incontinent the dock 
struck eight, at which time he gave up the g^ioeC, 
and thus departed he this present life." 

He expired, as he had predicted, as the dock 
struck eight, on the 88th of Noverobei:^ 1530, in the 
60th year of his age. 

It is not easy, such is the force of the cooipes- 
sion that the sight of the sufleringa of fallen great- 
ness awakes in our bosoms, to regain the calm 
impartiality which the dignity and use of biogra- 
phy, and the interests of truth and justice, require. 
But our task of reprobation is rendered the leas 
difficult, by having been in a great degree antici- 
pated ; for we have endeavoured to hold up Woi- 
sey to the m<Nral gaze of the reader as a man eelfiah, 
vain-glorious, mean, haughty, and inordmatdy 
ambitious ; as a statesman, arbitrary, self-centred, 
and unprindpled; and as a churchman, arro- 
gant and dissolute. It remains, therefore, but to 
direct the reader's attention to the merits and less 
unfavourable points of Wolsey's character, and to 
those drcumstances which may be deemed palli- 
ative of his vices and failings. 

The ends which Wolsey had in view through- 
out his career were many of them laudaUe, and 
few of them blamable : so that, if we consider 
them only without taking the means he employed 
into account, we shall arrive at the conclusion that 
he is well entitled to the admiration of posterity. 
On the other hand, he was ever regardless of the 
means through whose agency he attained, or might 
attain, the object of his ambition ; so that if our 
estimate of his claims to our favourable suffrages 
be determined by them alone, without looking to 
the end he may have had in view, his memory will 
be justly regarded with detestation. In the outset 
of his career, we saw him fraudulently apply the 
funds of his college to a use difierent firom diat for 
which they were intended; but then, it mi^tbe 
said, his end was to adorn and dignify that cc^ege 
by ornamenting its chapel with a tower. He si- 
mulated and dissimulated, and fawned himself into 
power ; but then he was urged by the infirmity of 
noble minds, ambition, and would widd that pow^ 
er advantageoudy for his country. He involved 
England in constant war, regardless of its inte- 
rests, and of the real grandeur of his master ; but 
then bis end was the popedom, and, like the caiw 
dinal Amboise, he persuaded hitnsdf that wh^i 
he had reached that summit of his ambitbn, he 
would promote the welfare of his native country, 
and evince his gratitude to his sovereign. He op- 
pressed and pillaged the poorer and defencelos 
monks ; but it was only to encourage literature 
and check immorality. He was rapacious, but not 
to hoard ; profuse, but only in order that be migfat' 
support the dignity becoming his station. Arbi* 
trery laws checked the freedom of the lower or 
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deniiitlieiii08t<»diiiu7occuiTencefloflife; hut 
the end was pobKc order, and their own good. And 
if he leried heavy loans and benevolences, and im- 
posed taxes without the consent of parliament, it 
was to prevent his great designs for the general 
weal from being abandoned before their bene- 
ficial results were made manifest 

In this spirit have his more xealous adnurers en- 
deavoured to vindicate his conduct, forgetful that 
the same sort of reasoning would furnish an apo- 
logy for te foulest outrages upon the ri^its of a 
free people that are recorded in history. The best 
apology that can be ofiered for the personal vices 
of Wolsey was his lowly origin and defective mo- 
ral education, and consequent absence of true dig- 
nity of character. To these may be ascribed ms 
love of ostentatious pomp, and vindictiveness* in 
his prosperity, his meanness in the reverse of his 
fortunes, and the absence of the 

•^* High disdain from sense of injured merit,*' 

andof the 

** Unconauerable will, 
And ooorage never to submit or yield," 

whidi have flung somewhat of the glory of the 
" Archangel rmned" over the foil of the haughty 
StraflSmL 



*• His treatment of sir Amias Paulet, and his allow- 
lag his resentment to aid in causing the death of Buck- 
in^Hun, are in themselves examples of the vindictive- 
aess of Wolsey's temper. But there are others of a 
stin more ignoble cast, such as the unrelenting risour 
with which he persecuted the poet-laureate SheUon, 
for inditing of some stupid satincal lines on the cardi- 
nal's birth and pompous bearing, and his imprisonment 
of one John Roo, the author of a " disguising*' enact- 
ed by the young lawyers of Gray's Inn, which, 
thouffh wriUen upwards of twenty years, gave offence 
to Wolsey by its allusion to state affairs. 



The best apology for the arbitrariness of his 
government is the disposition of his master, who» 
relieved by his death from one that *< kneeled be- 
fore him for three hours together, to persuade him 
&om his will and appetite," became daily more fe- 
rocious, tyrannical, and blood-thirsty, affording a 
striking contrast in favour of Wolsey's ascenden- 
cy and administration. Had the caidinal had the 
inestimable advantage of a sound moral education, 
and, as a consequence, had his ambition been di- 
rected by a spirit more worthy of the true dignity 
of human nature, his labours might have confer- 
red incalculable benefits on his country; for he 
lived in an age which his enlightened views far 
outstepped, and which presented an ample and 
fruitful soil for the employment of his various and 
splendid abilities. To him, however, En^and is 
indebted for the first notion of a vigorous police — 
of a simple and regular administration of justice. 
The superiority of her navy also is much indebt- 
ed to his sagacity in directing the attention of Hen- 
ry YIII. to the ** empire of the sea;" and, notwith- 
standing his questionable principles of economy, 
his name should be held in respect as one of the 
earliest cultivators of our commercial pre-emi- 
nence. In him literature and learned men ever 
found a generous and a munificent patron ; and 
the College of Physicians to this day bears testi- 
mony to his well-intentioned zeal in the improve- 
ment of medical science, and through it of the 
general well-being. 

To conclude, had the moral man been less defec- 
tive, Wolsey inight have been regarded as a bene- 
factor of his species; as it is, regard to truth 
compehi us to say, in the words of his biographer 
— ^'^ Here is the end and fall of pride and ano- 
gancy." 



CRANMER. 

1489—1555. 



TnoMAS CftANiiBR, the first archbi^p of 
Canterbury that ** made a defection from the papal 
chair," was the son of a gentleman of ^ right an- 
cient fomily*" in Nottinghamshire, and was bom 
hi Aslactoo, in that county, on the 2d of July, 1489. 
He received his eariy education at what we may 
call the grammar-school of his native village, under 
a "rude and severe parish derk, of whom he 
learned little, and endured much ;" a circumstance 
that nuy h^ to explain to us much of the timid 
flexibility of his character in afler-life. At the age 
of fourteen he was entered of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, of which he in time became a fellow, and 

♦ Strype's Memorials of T. Cranmer, which we 
have chiefly followed in the text. 



where he continued for sfacteen yeai% a labodooi 
student in the learning usually taught in the un. 
versifies, and in the classic and sacred literature, 
which, 1^ means of the Uitely invented art of print- 
ing and the sseal of Elrasmus, were just then ma- 
king their way into our schools and colleges. 
Though he had devoted three years of this course 
of reading to the study of the Scriptures, it should 
seem that he was not originally intended for the 
church ; for he is said to have excelled in the more 
profane accomplishments of a gentleman of that 
age, such as hunting and hawking ; and he for- 
feited his fellowship by manrying shortly after he 
had taken his degree of master of arts. The Re- 
formation had not yet received such countenance 
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ia £ogluid — where the cdibtcy of the clergy waa, 
long after iUi adoption, more or less strictly inaiflted 
upon — as to admit of the marriage of an ecclesi- 
astic ; nor did Cranmer possess the boldness of 
temper necessary to him who^ unsupported by 
wealth or family influence, would take the lead in 
setting established rules and usages at defiance. 
The death of his wife, however, within a year after 
his marriage, enabled him to resume his fellow- 
ship ; he having, in the interim, filled the common 
lectureship of Magdalen, then Buckingham, col- 
lege, — an office not incompatible with the state oi 
wedlock. From this period he appears to have 
directed his views towards the church as a profes- 
sion, encouraged, no doubt, by his deservedly high 
university reputation. In 1523 he received the de- 
gree of doctor in divinity ; and soon after was ap* 
pointed to the theological lectureship of his own 
college, and examiner of candidates for holy orders. 
The gentle affability of his manners, his mode- 
ration and disinterestedness, and the extent of his 
erudition, made Cranmer to be universally esteem- 
ed by all whom his new offices brought him in 
contact with ; and he probably might have spent 
the remainder of his life in the privacy of his col- 
lege — more congenial with his own retiring and 
studious disposition than the bustle and excitement 
of those momentous events which have made him 
a subject of history — but for one of those accidents 
which occur in the career of every man who rises 
eminently above his fellows. 

In 1529 the " sweating sickness** having broken 
out in Cambridge, Cranmer retired to Waltham 
Abbey in Elssex, to the house of a Mr. Cressy, 
whose sons were his pupils at the university. 
It happened that the king, Henry VIII., — then re- 
turning from a progress wliich he had made ac- 
companied by Anne Boleyn, soon after the ad- 
journment of the legatine commission on the mat- 
ter of the divorce to Rome, — at this time spent a 
night at Waltham. His suite, as usual, was bil- 
leted in the difierent houses in the neighbourhood 
by the customary authorities ; his secretary, Gar- 
diner, and his almoner, Fox, being allotted to Mr. 
Cressy's residence, where they met Cranmer at 
supper. The conversation turned upon the then 
absording topic of public conversation, the king*s 
divorce, and Cranmer was pressed for his opinion. 
He replied, that it appeared to him the better and 
speedier mode, both to appease the king's con- 
science and to compel the pope into acquiescence 
would be to take the opinion of the learned of Eu- 
rope on the main question — " Whether a man may 
marry his brother's wife or no?" by the authority 
of the Scriptures and the canon law. If the di- 
vines of the several universities throughout Chris- 
tendom approved of the king^s marriage with 
Catharine, his remorses would of course cease : 
if, on the other hand, they viewed the matter in 
the same light with Henry, and declared the mar- 
riage null aud void, the pope would find it difficult 
to refuse the solicitation of so great a monarch, 
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and must needs give judgment in his ficvon. 
Henry was delighted with the proposal oo its being 
next day cooununicated to him, and aait eagerly 
for Cranmer to come to court, observing, in his 
usual coarse appositeness of expressioo, ''The 
man has got the sow by the rig^t ear." This fi^ 
vourable impression was oonfiimed by the piooA 
of good sense and learning which Cramner gave 
m his conference with the king on the feasibilitj 
of the plan which he had proposed to Waltham. 
He was commanded to put 1^ arguments in fa- 
vour of the divorce in writing; appointed one of 
the royal chaplains ; and pUced in the familj of 
Thomas earl of Wiltshire, father of the iU-ftted 
Anne Boleyn. He was now considered a '* rising 
churchman,*' and as the probable suocess<»- to the 
influence and grandeur of Wolsey, then in the first 
stage of his fall 

Having finished his treatise on the divoicc^ 
which is mainly directed against the pope's power 
of granting a dispensation for the mairii^ of 
Henry with his brother's widow, Cranmer was 
employed by the king as the most fitting instru- 
ment to carry his own scheme into efi&ct — 
The opinion of the learned on the main qaestion 
of the divorce which he had recommended was 
ordered to be taken under his own inspection. He 
began his mission at his own univermty, but 
met with indifierent success, chiefly, according to 
Burnet, because his Lutheran bias was there best 
known : ** besides that, Anne Boleyn had, in the 
duchess of Alengon's court (who inclined to the 
reformation), received such impressions as made 
them fear that her greatness and Cranmer's prefer- 
ment would encourage heresy, to whidi the 
universities were furiously averse ; and therefore 
they did resist all conclusions that might promote 
the divorce." He, however, met with better suc- 
cess in his consultations with the divines of 
France, Italy, and Germany, a majority of whom, 
by the force of his arguments and of those of the 
other agents in the embassy, and not improbably 
by bribes and promises when fair means would not 
avail, was induced to give an opinion favourable 
to the king's wishes. 

Armed thus with the authority of the moot 
learned men of the age, Henry sought the papal 
sanction for his intended divorce. The eari of 
Wiltshire, attended by Cranmer and a council of 
divines, was deputed to lay hefato the** Holy 
Father" the opinion of the chief universities of 
Europe in his master's favour, and to present to 
him a letter from the principal English nobility, 
recommending their sovereign's cause to his 
friendly decision, and threatening him with the 
loss of the allegiance of England to the see of 
Rome in the event of his refusal. At the same time 
Cranmer had his treatise against the validity of 
the marriage with Catharine presented to the 
pontiflj and offered to maintain its tenets, by fair 
argument, openly before the papal councU against 
all comers; a proof of his zeal and boldness, to 
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wMoh be was umnly indebted for bis promotioD 
toon efterwaxdfl to tbe see of Canteibaiy. 

Notbiog ooold be more inopportune, botb as to 
time and place, to Clement tban this embassy. 
He had just been with tbe emperor at Bologna, 
soocessfuUy treating for the restoration of those 
possessions, part ^ the patrimony of St Peter, 
whicb had been held by the imperial troops since 
the memorable sack of Rome. Fear as well as 
policy forbade his exciting the anger of Charles, 
vbose pride made him indignantly hostile to the 
intended outrage upon the honour of his family. 
On tbe other hand, he was well disposed towards 
Henry ; and bat for his terror of the emperor's 
anus, would gladly have adopted any expedient 
dial night r^ve both from their anxiety and 
embairassments. As it was, he received the am* 
baasadors roost graciously, and promised to act as 
&Toiirably in their master's a&ir as his conscience 
would permit Cranmer he complimented by 
- appointing him his penitentiary for England and 
Ireland. The ambassadors next proceeded to ex- 
plain their business personally to the emperor, but 
were still more unsuccessful. Charles's anger 
borst forth at the sight of the father of her whom 
be conceived to be the immediate cause of his 
aunt's intended degradation. To Cranmer alone 
would he pay the least attention* haughtily impos- 
ing n^UQ^on the earl of Wiltshire. " Stop, sir," 
satd'm ; " allow your colleagues to speak ; — ^you 
are a party in the cause." Through his threats 
and influence, Clement soon after issued an inhi- 
bitory brief on the whole proceedings ; the proxi- 
mate oceasion, as the reader is aware, of the ovep- 
throw of the papal supremacy in England. 

Craiuner ^ not return to England with the 
earl of Wiltshire, but proceeded to Germany, 
wbere he resided for nearly two years, endeavour- 
mg to convince tbe Lutheran divines of the nullity 
of the king^ marriage with his brother's widow ; 
and conducting embassies with the elector of 
Saxony and other protestant princes. But he seems 
to have made but a slight impression on those 
theologians ; chiefly, it is said, because they had 
strong doubts of the purity of Henry's motives, 
and of the sincerity of his alleged scruples. They, 
however, were more successful in imbuing him 
with their principles of religion, and in preparing 
him for the sacred office of head of the protestant 
choicb of EUigland. Though a spark of the flame 
which Luther and the other reformers had kindled 
in Saxony and Switzerland had reached him in 
his doister at Cambridge, prompting him to make 
tbe Holy Volume the standard and the source, the 
bflginning and the end, of his faith ; it was to bis 
conferences at this time with the German divines, 
particalaily Osiander and Bucer, that he was in- 
d^>ted (not at once, but by degrees,) for a rule of 
belief, scriptural in its basis, and unalloyed by 
papal supontition. 

Tbe reputation of Cranmer would have been 
raofo pure and unquestioned, had thefirst decided 
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proof of his conviction of the scriptoral vafi<fity eft 
tbe rsligioos tenets and practices of the reforoMn 
been one less involving his personal gratification. 
As a catholic clergyman, — be was archdeaoon ot 
Taunton, — be was bound by a vow of celibacy • 
and though the study of the gospel soon tau^ 
him that this obligation was unwarranted, as being 
unsdiptural, be sboukl not have violated it witb- 
OBt an explicit renouncement of all allegiance to 
tbe see of Rome. But the permission to many 
seems to have been the great lure to many of the 
clergy at this time to adopt the principles of the 
refonnation, and to have been eagerly embraced 
by them as a compensation for t^ loss of their 
extravagant wealth and privileges. Cranmer 
married a kinswoman of his friend Osiander ; aa 
act of rebeltion to the papal, jurisdiction, whicfa^ 
being unavowed, exposnClpm.'in the sequel to 
many unworthy shifU and eqoivebations. TbefinC 
of these was consequent upon his consecration M 
archbishop of Canterbury. 

While Cranmer was advocating tbe kin^ 
divorce to the German divines, and fitting himMlt 
to be the guardian of the reformation in his native 
country, it was notified to him that the judgment 
or the partiality of his sovereign had appointed 
him to the metropoUtan see of England, then vacant 
by the death of archbishop Warham. Many 
ciroumstances united in reconunending him thus 
signally to the favour of Henry ; none^ perhape^ 
more influentially than his seal and boldness in 
maintaining the royal cause at Rome and in the 
continental universities, and the friendship of Anne 
Bdeyn and her &mily. The first announcement, 
however, of his new dignity alarmed more than it 
gratified him. ^ his marriage he had, to all in- 
tents and purposes, rebelled against the pope's au- 
thority ; and yet, as the king had not yet determined 
on severing for ever the English connection with 
Rome, as archbishop of Canterbury, he should 
soUdt tbe usual bulls of consecration, and take the 
usual oath of canonical obedience to the chair of 
St Peter ; acts, moreover, implying an obsenraooe 
of his vow of celibacy. He hesitsted : he nerbaps 
resolved upon declining the profliired honour. 

" He would bf» rreat ; 

Was not without ambition ; but wiUiout 

The illness should attend it. What he would highly. 

That would be *o%." ' 

He knew that to announce his marriage to Henry 
would be fatal to his election ; for that monarch 
continued till his last breath to enforce the ob- 
servance of clerical celibacy with the stake and 
halter. On the other hand, rebel as he was in 
heart and deed to the usurped authority of the 
bishops of Rome, how could he reconcile it to his 
conscience to swear canonical obedience to that 
authority, and thereby proclaim either the nullity 
of his marriage or the violation of his vow ? In 
this dilemma he had recourse to an artifice, which, 
as bishop Burnet justly remarks, *' agreed better 
with the maxims of canonists and casuists than 
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with Cranmer's sincerity and integrity ;" namely, 
a protest made in the Chapter House of 8t Stephen, 
before four ^'mttUunHca pertonu, <( U$Hbus fide 
dignist** before consecration, — in the absence and 
without the knowledge of the party most interested, 
— 4hat he did not intend, by his oath to the pope, 
" to restrain himself from any thing to which he 
was bound by his duty to God or the king, or 
from taking any part in any reformation of the 
English church which he might judge to be re» 
quired." Having, in an inner apartment, made this 
protestatioo, he was publicly consecrated, took 
the oath of canonical obedience, and received the 
papal pallium. The title of archbishop of Canter- 
bay was changed, after Henry had assnmed to 
kiniself the ecdesiastical supremacy, to that of 
primate and metropolitan of all England. 

It is not necessaiy to dwell upon the moral 
eharacter of this transaction. If such a protest be 
anrested with any validity, oaths cease to bind, 
and truth and sincerity in the affidrs of Ufe are no 
kmger attainable. It cannot be alleged, in palli- 
ation of this first deviation from the strict path oi 
rectitude, that it was the unavoidable r^ult of 
circumstances ; for Cranmer was not, and could 
not, be forced into the archiepiscopal chair ; and 
therefore voluntarily entailed upon himself ail the 
moral consequences of his elevation. The truth 
is, want of firmness was the ** vicious mole" in 
Cranmer's character. He was from nature vir- 
tuously inclined and candid ; but he would be 
great, and could not resist the opportunity. Such 
conduct produced its inevitable results: it destroy- 
ed that consciousness of inflexible dignity of pmv 
pose which is at once the ofispring and the safe- 
guard of moral integrity. Cranmer felt that he 
could not stand erect in the independence of an 
nncompromising spirit before his sovereign, and 
was thereby reduced into an unwoithy compliance 
with all the caprices and vicious mandates of that 
sovereign's will Hence the equivocations and 
shifts, and even persecutions, in which he was 
made most unwillingly instrumental during the 
remainder of Henry's reign. And thus — 

— — <* The stamp of out defect-^ 
Betn^ nature's livery, or fortune's star — 
Hia virtues else (be they as pure as grace, 
As infinite as man may undergo) 
Shall, in the general censure, take comipticHi, 
From that particular fault." 

Henry had, at the instigation of Cromwell, on 
the failure of his hopes of obtaining the papal 
sanction for his divorce, renounced all allegiance 
to the see of Rome, and confttituted himsdf su- 
preme head of the church of England. It was, 
therefoia, truly gratifying to him to possess a pri- 
mate so much after his own heart — so far as re- 
noimcmgthe pontifical authority was concerned 
— as Cranmer. He now resolved to make the 
new archbishop, in virtue of his ecclesiastical of- 
fice, pronounce the marriage of Catharine null, 
and that which he had lately concluded in private 
with Anne Boleyn valid ; and the issue of the 
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former illegitimate, and that of the latter, at a 
matter of course, to be lawftilly begotton in wed^ 
lock. A convocation was then sitting upon th« 
two main questions involved in the intended di- 
vorce. Cranmer took his seat as head of the ec- 
clesiastical body in England, and demanded the 
votes. The result was favourable to the king by 
large majorities. The archbishop then craved 
the royal permission to examine and determine the 
great cause of the divorce ; statmg that his con- 
sdenoe impelled him to the step, to avoid the ctib 
of a scandalous marriage, and of a consequeotiT 
doubtful succession. Henry, with farcica] solem- 
nity, made a virtue of acceding to the request ; at 
the same time reminding the primate tint he was 
nothing more than the principal minister bekmging 
to the spiritual jurisdiction of the crown, and that 
the sovereign had no superior on earth, and was 
not subject to the laws of any earthly creaturou 
The subsequent proceedings, as narrated by our 
historians, are well known. We shaU, therefote^ 
merely quote Cranraer's own account of them, in 
a letter (published by Mr. Ellis in the first smes 
of his historical collection), to the EngUsfa ambaa- 
sador at the court of Cbaries, which, besides be- 
ing less known to the general reader, contains other 
interestmg particulars. 

After some prefatory complimentary remarks^ 
he goes on : — " And fyrste as towchyng the amaH 
determynadon and condudyng of the matter of 
devorse betwene my lady Kateren and the kynga 
grace, whyche said matter after the convocaoioa 
in that behalf hadde dctermyned, and agreed ac- 
cordyng to the former consent of the vniveraitieB, 
yt was thought convenient by the kyng and his 
leamjrd councell that I shotilde repayre unto Dun- 
stable, whyche ys within iiij myles vnto AmpCei, 
whero the said lady Kateren kepeth her howse^ 
and there to call her before me, to hear the fynall 
sentence in this said mateir. Notwithstanding she 
would not att all obey thereunto, for whan she was 
by doctour Lee cited to appear by a daye, she ut- 
teriy refused the same, sayings that inasmocbe as 
her cause was before the pope she would have none 
other judge ; and therefore would not take me for 
her judge. Nevertheless the viiith day of Maye, 
according to the said appoyntment, I came vnto 
Dunstable, my lorde of Lyncolne beying asststante 
vnto me, and my lorde of Wyncehester, dtc vnth 
diuerse other lernyd in the lawe beying council- 
lours in the lawe for the king's parte: and soe 
these at our commyng kept a courte for the ap- 
perance of the said lady Kateren, when were ex- 
amyned certeyn witnes whyche testified that she 
was lawfully cited and called to appere, whome 
for fawte of apperance was declared contnmax ; 
procedyng in the said cause agaynste her m ptenmn 
eontumaeittmy as theprocesse of the lawe thereun- 
to belongeth ; whyche contynewed xv dayes after 
our cummyng thither. And the morrow after As- 
sension daye I gave finall sentence therein, howe 
that it was mdispensable for the pope to lycenao 
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may such marieges.'* The archbishop next pro- 
ceeds to give an account of queen Anne's oorooap 
tion, bat at too great length for our pages. With 
respect to his haying been present at her marriage^ 
which Mr. Home, on the authority of lord Her- 
bert, erroneoosly asseits, he says, **' But nowe, sir, 
yoa may nott ymagyn that this coronacion was b«>- 
fore her manege; fur she was maiied raoche 
about Sainte Paule's daye last, as the condidon 
the re of dothe well appere by reason she ys nowe 
sum w h at bygg with diylde. Notwithstanding yt 
hath byn reported thorowjrte a greate parte of the 
lealme that I maried her ; whyche was playnly 
labe, lor I myself knewe not thereof a fbrtenyght 
after yt was doone." 

The remainder of this letter is cmrioos, as show- 
ing the eool indifierence with which a oonstitotion- 
aUy humane man of the 16th century consigns to 
the stake his feUow-creatures for doctrines which, 
it is to be hoped for the honour of human nature, 
bo then did not believe, but for the denial of which 
he in the next roign doomed others to the same 
horrible punishment. ''Other newyes hsTe we 
none notable,** he says, ** but that one Fryth, 
whyche was in the Tower in piyson, was ap- 
pointed by the ky ng's grace to be examyned before 
me, my lordes of London, Wynchester, knd Suf- 
folk, my lord chancellour, and my lorde of Wylte- 
shere, whose opynion was so notably erroniouse, 
that we culde not dyspache hym, but was fayne to 
leve hym to the detennynacion of his ordinaiye, 
whyche yn the bishop of London. His said opyn- 
yon ys of snche nature that he thoughte it nat ne- 
cessaiy to be belcued as an article of our faythe, 
that there ys the very corporall presence of Chnste 
within the oste and sacramente of the alter, and 
holdetb of this poynte muste (much) after the 
opynion of Oecolampodious. And suerly 1 my- 
•df sent for hym iij or iiij times, to persuade hun 
to lere that his imaginacion, but for all that we 
eoolde do therein he woulde not applye to any 
eounsaile, notwithstandymg nowe he ys at a fynale 
ende with all eiaminadons ; for my lorde of Lon- 
don bathe gyven sentance, and delyuered hym to 
the secular power, where he looketh euery daye to 
goo wilo thefyre. And there is also condempned 
with hym one Andrew, a taylour, for the sdf same 
<ipynion.'' The reader, perhaps, need not be re- 
minded that both these unfortunate men went 
•* unto the fyre." 

Henry had now been three years wedded to 
Anne Boleyn, with as much of domestic felicity as 
his bmtal nature could permit his enjoying. Du- 
ring that time the '*ncw learning** (as the reformat 
tion doctrines were then designated) had been si- 
lently diftustng itself, chiefly by means of the influ- 
ence indirectly exerdsed in its favour, at the insti- 
gation of Cranmer and Latimer, by the yoOng 
queen. Cranmer had been an inmate of the family 
of the earl of Wiltshh^ and had there an oppor- 
tunity of acquainting himself with Ann Boleyn*s 
Tirtues and disposition, and of strengthening the 



predilection for the Lutheran doctrines which she 
had early acquired ftom the celebrated Margaret 
de Valois. In annulling the king's former mar- 
riage, and pronouncing the validity of his present^ 
the archbisliop felt he was advancing the cause of 
the reformation. But Henry had now conceived 
a new passion ; his afiections for Anne had been 
eflboed by the charms of Jane Seymour: the for- 
mer, therefore, must be got rid of, to make way oa 
the throne for her rival A trial took place, and, 
as a matter of course in this reign of base obsequi- 
ousness to the most cruelly selfish of tymats, 
guilty or innocent, conviction and execution soon 
followed. 

Cranmer had been staying at the archiepisoopal 
palace at Croydon when Anne was arrested. Tbs 
next day he received the royal mandate to repair 
imm edia t ely to Lambeth, with an injunction not 
to approach the presence till he was expressly de- 
sired. The message produced the efiect for which 
it was intended : it intimidated him, and thereby 
rendered him the more pliant instrument of the 
king's pleasure. A letter which he addressed to 
Henry the day after his bemg coomumded to con- 
fine himself to his palace will best explain bis con- 
duct and feelings. We shall give it entire, as an 
elaborate painting of his mind, and because it has 
been the subject of much contrariety of opinion : 
those who admire his character appealing to it as 
a proof of his chivalrous fidelity and courage ; those 
who do not, as a striking testimony of hb time- 
serring timidity. Probably the reader will arrive 
at the condnsion that it neither deserves all the 
praises of the one, nor all the censores of the 
other ; and that its chief merit is its cautious inge- 
nuity. We quote fitmi Burnet 

''Pleaseth it your most noble grace to be adver- 
tised, that at your grace's commandment by Mr. 
secretary's letters, written in your grace's name, I 
came to Lambeth yesterday, and do there remain 
to know your grace's farther pleasure. And for- 
asmuch as, without your grace's commandment, I 
dare not, contrary to the contents of the said let- 
ters, presume to come unto your grace's presence 
nevertheless, of my most bounden duty, I can do 
no less than most humbly to desire your grace, by 
your great wisdom, and by the assistance of God's 
bdp, somewhat to suppress the deep sorrow of 
your grace's heart, and to take all adversitios of 
Gk>d's hand both patiently and thankfully. I can- 
not deny but your grace hath great caus^ many 
ways, of lamentable heaviness ; and also that, in 
the wrongful estimation of the worid, your grace's 
honour of every part is highly touched (whether 
the things that commonly be spoken of be true or 
not), that I remember not that ever Almighty Qod 
sent unto your grace any like occasion to try your 
grace's constancy throughout, whether your high- 
ness can be content to take of Qod's hand as weH 
things displeasant as pleasant And if he find in 
your most noble heart such an obedienee unto his 
will, that your grace, without murmuration and 
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ofttnoMich heaTUMH, do aoc^ all mdvenatim, not 
loM rh ii nkmg him than when all tfaingi nicoeed 
after your grace's will and pleasare, nor leaa pro* 
conng hie gloiy and honour; theoylsoppoeejroar 
fiaoe did never thing more acceptable onto him 
■nee yonr first ^vemance of this your realm. 
And, moreover, your grace shall give onto him 
eecaskm to multiply and increase his graces and 
benefits unto your highness, as he did unto his 
most fikithful servant Job ; unto whom, after his 
gnat calamities and heaviness, for his obedient 
heart, and willing acceptation of Qod's scourge 
and ix>d, adtUdU ei Dommus ameta dupfieie. 

** And if it be true that is openly reported of the 
queen's grace, if men had a right estimation of 
things, they should not esteem any part of jfour 
grace's honour to be touched thereby, but her ho- 
nour only to be clearly disparaged. And I am in 
such a perplexity, that my mind is clean amazed • 
fivlneverhad better opinion in woman than I had 
in her; which maketh me to think that riie should 
not be culpable. And again, I think your highness 
would not have goue so far, except she had surely 
been culpable. Now I think that your grace best 
knoweth, that, next unto your grace, I was most 
bound unto her of all creatures living. Whereibre, 
I most humbly beseech your grace, to nufSat me in 
that, which both God's law, nature, and also her 
kindness bindeth me unto ; that is, that I may, 
with your grace's favour, wish and pray for h^, 
that she may declare herself inculpable and inno- 
cent And if she be found capable, considering 
your grace's goodness towards her, and from what 
condition your grace of your only mere goodness 
took her, and set the crown upon her head, I re- 
pute him not your grace's faithful servant and sub- 
ject, nor true unto the realm, that would not desire 
the ofieoce without mercy to be punished, to the 
example of all other. And as I loved her not a 
httle, for the love which I judged her to bear to- 
wards GU>d and his gospel ; so, if she be proved 
culpable, there is not one that loveth Gk>d and his 
gosjpel that ever will favour her, but most hate her 
above all other; and the more they favour the gos- 
pel, the more they will hate her: ibr there never 
was creature in our time that so much slandered 
the gospet And God hath sent her this puoisb- 
ment, for that she feignedly hath professed this 
gospel in her mouth, and not in heart and deed. 
And though she have ofiended so, that she hath 
deserved never to be reconciled unto your grace's 
favour, yet Almighty God hath manifestly declar> 
ed his goodness towards your grace, and never 
ofiended you. But your grace, I am sure, acknow- 
ledgeth that you have o&nded him. Wherefore 
I trust that your grace will bear no less entire fa- 
vour unto the truth of the gospd than you did be- 
Ibie: forasmuch as your grace's favour to the 
goepel was not led by afiection unto her, but by 
leal unto the truth. And thus 1 beseech Almighty 
Gkid, whose gospel hath ordained your grace to be 
defended of, ever to preserve your grace from all 
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evil, and to give you at the end die promise of his 
gospel From Lambeth, the 3d day of May." 

[Cranmer had written, but not despatched this 
letter, when he was summoned lo a conference by 
fhebrd chanceUor and other peers, who stated ts 
him the fects which, they said, could be proved 
against the queen. He therefere, in a postscripf, 
added as follows] .-^ 

** After I had written this letter unto your g^aco^ 
ny lord chancellor, &C., sent for me to coBM onto 
the star-chamber; and there declared unto mesaoh 
things as your graced pleasure was they should 
make me privy unta For the which I am moiC 
bounden unto your grace. And what commnnt- 
cation we had therein, I doubt not but tbey wffl 
make &e true report thereof to your grace. lam 
exceedingly sorry that such fiudts can be proved 
by the queen as I heard of their relation. Bat I 
am, and ever shall be, your feithful wnbjecL 
" Your grace's 
** Humble subject and chaplain, 
'* Thomas CAMTUAanursit.* 

The writer of this letter, it is plain, only awaits 
the king's commands as to the side on which he 
should array himself ; though it is equally evideirt 
that his inclination went to assert the innooeaoe 
of her to whom, next to his sovereign, he <* was 
roost bound ofall creatures living." He had pro- 
nounced the divorce between Henry and Catfaft- 
nne, and thereby was a great instrument in de- 
stroying the papal supremacy in England. He 
had confirmed, by his archiepiscopal antbonty, the 
marriage of Anne; and by ao doing, he was pep- 
suaded, fevoured the spread of the go«pel tnitli 
and pure religion. He was now commanded to d^ 
dare that that marxiage * was, and always had bees, 
null and void ;' and that, as a necessary coosoh 
quence, his god-child, the princess Elizabeth, tboM 
benolooger reputed legitimate. He dared not hesi- 
tate. Afler one of thoee solemn mockeries of the 
forms of justice, designated trials, which sb o u a d 
in this monstrous reign, Cranmer, '* having God 
alone before his eyes," dissolved the marriage of 
Henry and Anne Boieyn. A similar, but foite- 
nately less bloody, farce was perfonned a veiy t&w 
yeare afler, when the kmg wished to get rid of 
Anne of Cleves. In obedience to the faintly efl> 
pressed wishes of her disgusted husband, tfas 
arohbisbop and chancellor, at the head of a depu- 
tation, humbly solicited their gradous maatei^ 
permission to submit to his consideration a sol^ 
ject of great delicacy and importance. Heniy, 
having, he said, " no other object m view than the 
glory of God, the welfare of the realos, and the 
triumph of truth," consented, on the oooditioQ that 
they would not propose any thing to him unrea- 
sonable and unjust The subject was then cau- 
tiously broadied, as arising solely from their own 
consdentious scruples ; and, in perfect keeping 
with the fudcal hypocrisy of the whole proceed- 
ing, the marriage was dedared null and void, be- 
cause** the king had been deodved by the exag- 
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Mated aooonxits of Anne's beauty, end bad not 
gpren bb inward aeeent to tbe contract" And yet 
due man wan popular with the maas of his sob- 
jectOy and is not without bis eulogiatB even in tbe 
preeentdayl 

But it was not akme in the matter of wife-romw 
der, or other aril exercises of the royal preroga- 
tive^ that, during this r^gn, the will or caprice of 
the monarch was the sole law and measure. His 

** Sic vdo, sic jubeo ;— «tet pro ratione voluntas," 
eitended ewen to the consciences of his subjects. 
By an arrogant exertion of power, not to be paral- 
Ided in tl^ annals of oriental despotism, Henry 
made bis own theological tenets — such as they 
were then, or ** hereafter might be" — the exclusive 
test and standard of religious orthodoxy. From 
hia dictum there was no appefd nor subterfuge : 
to <iiieetion his infallibiUty was a crime beyond the 
pale of mercy ; to dissent from his doctrines was 
to iRcor the extremity of punishment in this world, 
and, according to his infkllible canonists, an eter- 
nity of torment hereafter. And his was not the 
a^ of martjrrs. He had two favourite principles, 
or di^mata of belief; which he maintained with 
aU the unrelenting intolerance of a theologian ok 
the sixteenth century, and with all the jealousy of 
a tyrant in every age ; and, we should add, with 
all the despotic inconnstency of his character: — 
these were,, his ecclesiastical supremacy, and the 
catholic doctrine of the " real presence," as ex- 
plained by himself in his controversy with Luther. 
By the fi>nner he attached to his person the great 
promoters of the ** new learning," of which Cran- 
naer and Latimer were the heads ; by the latter be 
conciliated the adherents of tbe ancient worship, 
of which Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, one of 
tbe craftiest and ablest men of bis time, was the 
acknowledged chief. The court and nation were 
pvstty equally divided between these two great an- 
tagonist parties ; not that their wayward and im- 
perioos master allowed any open manifestation of 
their difierences, which might imply a freedom of 
•pinion, and thence an undue infringement on the 
asyal authori^. He himself vibrated between 
them ; and by alternately exciting their hopes and 
iears, insured to himself the most servile submis- 
m&a of both ; for, as we before observed, this was 
not ao age of martyrs or high-minded patriots. 

Tbe services, however, and the moderation and 
■iniahln temper of Cranmer obtained for him tbe 
kfgeat share of the king's friendship ; unhappily 
for himself as it compelled him to be a chief in- 
ftrameot in the persecutions of that reign. These 
ere conducted nvith a stem, and, if 
. aay of so serious a subject, with a ludi- 
lianpartiaUty. To assert the papal supremap 
cy was treason ; to deny the papal doctrine of the 
saefaanst was heresy : Uxe one was punished by 
baopng ; theother with the fiiggot Thus papists 
and protestants were equally obnoxious to the law, 
shoold their zeal lead them to an open assertion ot 
all tlMir teapective tenets. Henry, to use his own 



language, could thus "snouch the stiff mumpsi- 
mus of the one (the Romanists), or the busy mmp- 
simus of the other (the reformers)," at pleasure. 
And it did please him betimes ; though, owing, we 
have no doubt, to the moderate councils of Cran- 
mer, not to siKsb an extent as might be expected 
from his despotic and sanguinary temper. Two 
days after the execution of Cromwell, who first 
suggested to his master the policy of renouncing 
the papal supremacy, and who was but tbe too 
ftithful minister of bis will, three catholics, coupled 
with three protestants, were dragged on the same 
hurdle from the Tower to Smithfield, and there 
executed; theformer being hanged and quartered 
as traitors, for denying the king's ecclesiastical 
pre-eminence ; the latter being consumed by fire^ 
as heretics, for questioning the royal doctrine of 
the eucharist 

But of all the persecutions for heresy of this 
reign, none excited greater interest than that of 
Lambert, a schoolmaster in priest's orders, for 
heresy,— -that is, for denying the cathohc doctrine 
of the real presence. Lambert had been imprison* 
ed for the same ofience by Cranmer's predecessor 
in the see of Canterbury, but had escaped puniabr 
ment by that prelate's timely death. Nothing in- 
timidated, he persisted, after his release, in the 
open avowal of his opinions, till having heani a 
sermon on the subject from Dr. Taylor, afterwards 
bishop of London, he presented that dignitary with 
an elaborately written protest, under eight heads 
or reasons, against the Romanist doctrine of 
transubstanliation. Taylor handed the paper to 
Dr. Barnes, who maintained the Lutheran con- 
substantiation theory of the eucharist ; but as this 
differed again from the Wycliffism of Lambert, 
the latter was cited by Barnes to answer for his 
heresy before the archbbbop. Cranmer, on the 
accused being brought before bim, endeavoured to 
reason or to intimidate him into a recantation ; 
but Lambert, instead of yielding, appealed from 
the metropolitan to the king, as head of the church. 
Henry eagerly embraced so favourable an oppor- 
tunity for displaying his theological leammg, and 
for asserting bis ecclesiastical supremacy. A day 
was publicly fixed for tbe unusual contest ; and at 
the appointed hour, the king appeared on bis 
throne, with all his judges, ministers, bishops, and 
officers of state, to enter-the lists with the school- 
master. The proceedings are told with dramatic 
eSkci by Mr. Hume. For five hours the unfortu- 
nate Lambert had to contend with the harangues 
of Henry, Cranmer, Gardinc% and five other lead- 
ers of both the old and the new learning. At the 
end of this time he was asked by the exulting 
monarch whether he was *' satisfied 7 Wilt thou 
live or die ?" The exhausted and intimidated cul- 
prit had no reply, but that he threw himself on the 
royal mercy. " Thou must die then ! — ^thou must 
die ! for I will not be the patron of heretics," was 
the humane answer. Lambert met his fate with 
firmness ; and not the least remarkable circnm- 
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stance of his story is, that Taylor, Barnes, and 
Cranmer, the chief iostruroents in bringing him to 
the stake, were all three burned a few years after- 
wards for the very same doctrine, for which they 
were, moreover, then strongly, and perhaps not 
unjustly, suspected of having a predilection. 

In fairness to the men of this age of perseco- 
tion, it should be borne in mind that intolerance 
was then, and for more than a century after, the 
common law of Christendom. Toleration was a 
term scarcely heard of in theory, and wholly un- 
known in practice. The magistrate of the six- 
teenth century doubted as little the justice of con- 
signing a heretic to the flames, as the magistrate 
of our own more enlightened times of sentendng 
the impugner of established opinions to gaol or 
transportation, or the utterer of a forged note to 
the gallows. The pretext — the prevention of crime 
by terror of its consequences, and the preeer^ 
vation of the integrity of the body corporate, by 
(to use the favourite metaphor of the times) ** the 
amputation of the diseased member — " was the 
same in both cases, excepting indeed that the zeal 
of the former was incited by an additional motive 
derived from his religion. The conduct of men is 
mainly determined by the circumstances in which 
they are placed ; among which circumstances, the 
opinion of contemporaries is, perhaps, the most 
influentiaL Public opinion was not outraged by 
the dreadful punishments inflicted on those from 
whom the odious charge of heresy repelled the 
current of public sympathy. Uniformity of theo- 
logical doctrines was a phrase then synonymous 
with the very existence of religion itself; and those 
doctrines and that uniformity it was considered to 
be the solemn duty of the government to maintain 
with unrelenting vigilance. Where any relaxa. 
tion of this stem discipline occurred, it was owing to 
temperament and animal feeling, rather than to a 
judicious estimate of the value of religious liberty. 
At all times and in every class of society are to 
be found indinduals so constitutionally humane, 
80 nervously apprehensive of pain in themselves, 
so tremblingly sympathetic with the appearance 
of suffering in others, that not even religious fana- 
ticism can make them unrelentingly cruel. When- 
ever power is vested in the hands of such persons, 
a negative toleration, that is, a diminution of, or 
a refraining from, persecution will prevail ; for the 
actions of individuals, it will be almost invariably 
found, receive their tone and colouring much more 
from tiie general temper or feelings of the heart, 
than from the decisions of the understanding. 
Philip Melancthon was a man of tliis class, and 
Reginald Pole and Tonstal, and so probably were 
sir Thomas More and Cranmer : not so Luther, 
Calvin, Knox, and the other leading reformers on 
the one hand, nor the Gardinera or Bonners on 
the other. One fact should be received in pallia- 
tion of all : the great truth, so pregnant with charity 
towards our fbilow-men, that belief is independent 
on the tot/I, was not in those times dreamt of, and | 
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even at present is not so constantly bone in mtad 
as the interests of humanity would dictate. Mis* 
taking the expression of belief for the act itseU; 
the membere o£ each sect or party endeavoured to 
force the reception of what their own siocen^, by 
a very natural illusion, convinced them nothing 
but malignant obstinacy could prevent from being 
at once eagerly adopted ; and thus intolerance 
was masked^ even to its zealots, under the title of 
checking and punishing wilfol error, and of ad- 
vancing the cause of truth. Before, tberefiara, we 
condenm the actors in those dramas of penecv- 
tion which stain the sixteenth and aeveateeolli 
centuries, let us consider whether there may not 
possibly be some of our own laws and asagea of 
so intolerant and sanguinary a character as to re- 
quire hereafter the lenient interpretation of a mora 
enlightened and thence more humane posterity, 
WMle we reprobate the barbarous and ondtfi^ 
tian practices of our fathers, it might be as well 
for us to examine whether there is any leaven of 
them still lurking among ourselves. LiOt u% in a 
word, take care, while we are indignantly pointing 
out the beams which blinded the vision of those 
who have preceded us in the career of homan 
improvement, that some motes of prejudice and 
uncharitableness may not obstruct our own. The 
fires of Smithfield are certainly extingmsbed for 
ever ; but is the spirit of intolerance tJbat kindled 
them altogether allayed ? 

The abolition of the papal supremacy neoes sa 
rily placed the tenure of the hierarchy on a new 
footing. As yet no prelate had been consecrated 
without the pope's bull, which bound him to re- 
cognise the see of Rome as the canonical head of 
the church. But this recognition had been latdy 
declared treason ; and there was no precedent for 
the dependency of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
on the will of the civil magistrate. Henry was 
much puzzled as to the course be should follow in 
this entirely new order of things. The arfoitrari- 
ness of his temper led him to push his newly- 
assumed prerogative to its ntnoost Umits ; but in 
doing so he would be acting in the very teeth of 
those principles which he had vehemently main- 
tained in his controversy with Luther. From this. 
embarrassment ho was relieved by the address 
and boldness of his vicar-general CromweU, and by 
the pliant example of Cranmer. The body of ^ 
clergy maintained that the churob bad inheritsd 
from her divine founder a power undeiived 600, 
and uncontrollable by, the civil authority, to preach 
and administer the sacraments, and enforce har 
own discipline by her own weapons and influences 
Cranmer, on the other hand, contended, somewhat 
strangely, when we recollect that he was then 
Arebbishop of Canterbury, that the king alone^ 
having the need of spiritual as well as civil officers, 
had the right to appoint them. In the time of the 
apostles, he added, the people appointed, *< be- 
cause they had no Christian king ;*' but oocaaioo* 
ally accepted such as might be reoonunendsd by 
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tbe apostles "of thor own votimtary will, and 
Dol for any superiority that the apostles had over 
them :" in the appointment of bishops and priests, 
as in that of civil otficers, some ceremonies aretobe 
«sed, ** not of necessity, but for good order and 
seemly fashion :" nevertheless, **he who is ap- 
pointed bishop or priest needeth no consecration 
by the scripture, for the election or appointment 
thereto is sufficient" — *^ This," he says, with his 
vsoal caution, ** is mine opinion and sentence at 
tkii pruetU ; which, nevertheless, I do not teme- 
nriously define, but refer the judgment tliereof to 
your majesty.'* 

But Cromwell, in whom as vicar>geDeral the 
king^s ecclesiastical jurisdiction was vested, was 
not content with the silent or rather implied sub- 
mission of the clergy which the archbishop's in- 
fluence had induced. At the suggestion of two ot 
bis creatures, he adopted an expedient, by which 
the obedience of the church dignitaries would be 
pushed to the quick. In the plenitude of his 
authority, as the king's ecclesiastical mimster, he 
suspended the power of all the prelates and ordi- 
naries in the realm, on the ground of a general 
visitation about to be made by the " supreme head 
of the church.'* Those bishops and priests who 
had claimed an authority by divme right would 
thus be compelled to produce their proofs ; or, if 
they did not resign their offices, to acknowledge 
the crown to be the solo origin of spiritual juris- 
diction, by petitioning it for the restoration of tlicir 
usual authority. As might be expected from his 
£rastian tenets, Cranmer led the way, and sub- 
mitted with becoming humility. TlUa example 
was followed by the clergy, to whom he had ad- 
dressed, as metropolitan, a circular letter on Uie 
subject; and, after a month's suspension, each 
bishop received a separate commission from the 
king '* to do whatever belonged to the office of 
bishop " during the royal pleasure. The reason 
assigned for granting the indulgence added to its 
degradation. It was stated in the commission 
restoring the episcopal power, not that thegovem- 
msot of bishops was necessary for the church, but 
that the kin^s vicar-general, on account of the 
multiplicity of business with which he was load^ 
ed, could not properly attend to every thing in 
person (in sua persona expediendum non suffi' 
cUt*)t and therefore should be provided with as- 

* The eonnnisdon may be seen in Burnet's records 
to the first Tolume of his History of the Reformation, 
under the title, ** Licentia Regia concessa Doraino 
episcopo ad exercendam jurisdictionem episcopalem." 
The passage leferred to in the text runs thus: — 
** Quia tamen ipse Thomas Cromwell nostris et hujus 
rsfoi Ani^im tot et tarn arduis negotiis adeo prepe- 
ditus existit, quod ad omnem jurisducticmem noois, uti 
Supreme Capite hujusmodi competentem, ubique; 
locorum infra hoc regnum nostrum pnefaturo, in h'ls 
qus moram commode non patiuntur, aut sine nostro- 
ram subditorum injuria diffcrri non possunt, in sua 
persona expediendum, non sufBciet. Nos tuis in hac 
parte supplicationibus humilibus indinati, et nostro- 
rum subditorum coouiodis consulere cupientes. Tibi 
vice nsstras," &c. 



sistance, to guard against the inconveniences of 
delay and interruption.'' 

, But Cranmer well knew that the mere assum- 
ing of the ecclesiastical supremacy by the crown 
would little advantage the cause of pure religion 
80 long as those strong holds of the Romish su- 
perstition, the monasteries and priories, continued 
in existence. He accordingly with zeal seconded 
the counsels of Cromwell for their suppression. 
The proposal was greedily snatched at by Henry, 
to whom it opened the prospect of inexhaustible 
wealth, as well as an ample field for the exercise 
of power. His courtiers, ministers, and the lords 
of his council eageriy joined in the chase ; for the 
spoils of the clergy promised a rich harvest to 
then: rapacity, having been held out as the proba^ 
hie reward of their zeal by the artful poUcy of the 
vicar-generaL Spoliation and plunder thus be- 
came the order of the day : the monasteries were 
suppressed ; their corruptions and crimes exposed 
to public odium : and their funds and lands ap- 
pUed to transforming the hungry minions that 
spanieled a tyrant's heels into the founders of still 
fiburishing, wealthy, and noble families. But such 
an application, though in the end, perhaps, one of 
the most prudent that could have been adopted, 
was very difierent from that contemplated by 
Cranmer. That prelate saw with pain and dis- 
may Heruy contenting himself with the slaughter 
of the carcass, which he left as bootyi to his fol- 
lowers to fatten upon. He knew that tbuse 
spoliators were perfectly indifferent to every thing 
but their own aggrandisement ; and that for thcai 
the principles of the reformation would have no 
charms, unless their profession were accompanied 
by an increase of wealth and worldly distinction. 
Never yet did the worid witness a crew more dcsp 
picably rapacious than the courtiers of Ucory 
Vni. It was, therefore, with deep regret that 
Cranmer beheld the alienation of the church pro- 
perty in a manner so difierent from that which he 
had recommended, and which Henry had promis- 
ed to act upon. He proposed that on the new 
endowments a certain number of cathedrals should 
be erected, and that in every cathedral there should 
be provision made for readers of divinity, Qroek, 
and Hebrew ; and for " a great number of stor 
dents to be both exercised in the daily worship of 
God, and trained up in study and devotion, whom 
the bishop might transplant out of this nursery 
into all parts of his diocess." We cannot but la- 
ment with the archbishop, that his excellent de- 
sign had been abandoned for such an unworthy 
use as gorging the reptiles of a palace ; though 
we are well aware of the benefits which have 
emerged from a beginning of so little promise. 

The measure to the efiectmg of which the influ- 
ence of the archbishop was next directed was 000 
of still greater importance to our religion. To the 

The bishop erroneously insinuates that Bonner 
only receired this hnmihatingly couched licence :— 
it was the general form. , , 
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immortal honour of Cranmer be it stated that he 
was the first to place the Bible in the hands of the 
laity of England; an act which will atone for a 
thousand instances of his pusillanimity, and which 
will ever^ recommend his name to our gratitude. 
Henry had promised on the suppression orryndal*8 
version of the Old and New Testament in 15S0^ 
that he would provide a new translatioa by the 
**joint labour of great, learned, and catholic per- 
sona.'' Cranmer, during his residence in Gtermany, 
had witnessed the extraordinary success which 
the reformers derived from the difiusion of the 
sacred volume, and had resolved upon its intro- 
duction into his native country. Scarcely was he 
installed, therefore, in the see of Canterbury in 
1633, than he reminded the king of his promise ; 
and by his repeated importunity in person, and by 
inducing the convocation to petition and Cromwell 
to support the prayer, he at length obtained the 
royal injunction to have the Bible (Mathew's 
edition) pUtced in all parish churches, with the 
liberty to every man to read it at pleasure, ^ pro- 
vided he did not disturb the preacher in his sermon, 
nor the officiating clergyman during service." In 
two years after (in 1639) the indulgence was ex- 
tended from the diurch to private bouses under 
some restrictions : care being at the same time 
taken, with the characteristic jealousy of the 
Tudora, to inform the people that the liberty which 
they enjoyed was not a ri^t to which they possess- 
ed any claim, but a favour granted " of the royal 
liberality and goodness." 

Thus was the way cleared for the reformation 
in England. By abolishing the papal supremacy 
and making the crown the source of all ecclesias> 
tical authority, the clergy were stripped of the 
power of resisting the fuither innovations of the 
sovereign, and made wholly dependent on his 
will By the suppression of the monasteries they 
w«re, moreover, deprived of the means of appeal- 
ing to the prejudices of the people, unless in the 
dangerous character of rebels. By distributmg the 
church possessions among his courtiers and gentry, 
Henry bound them to the new order of things by 
the ties of property, hope, fear, and gratitude ; 
and by disseminating the Bible among the middle 
classes, he prepared them (or the reception of 
gospel truth, by enabling them, of themselves, to 
distinguish between it and papal error. The favour 
ofthe working classes and lower orders was not 
yet du-ectly appealed to. 

While these important proceedings were in pro- 
gress, two events occurred productive of much 
uneasiness to Cranmer, — the fall and execution of 
Cromwell, on a charge of treason, and the behead- 
ing of doeen Catherine Howard forincontinency. 
With the vicar-general Cranmer had been in habits 
ofthe closest confidence and friendship, and had, 
M we have seen, used his influence in aid ofthe 
protestant doctrines. Cromwell was not at heart 
a fiiend ofthe reformation ; but, being hated and 
1 by the adherents to the old worship, he 
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was thrown, by a spirit of revenge, avBoag the 
leaders of the new learning. During liis ofiicial 
career, Cranmer's conncSs were, by his support, 
made paramount in the cabinet, and the rehgioas 
tenets ofthe court approximated more and man 
to those of the Lutheran reformers. But after tlas 
foil, as the archbishop had foresee the opmions 
of Henry, acted upon by Gardiner and the other 
Romanist ministers, retro^^raded to the dootriaes 
ofthe treatise by which he had won the title of 
<* Defender ofthe Faith." It was, therefore, with 
dismay that Cranmer heard of his friend's aneet 
and impeachment ; for he had a true presentiment 
of its consequences to religion, which augmented 
the angmsh of personal sorrow. He wrote to the 
king on the subject, and dwdt much on the foJkn 
minister's zeal and diligence in his service, ** and 
in discovering all plots as soon as they were made : 
that he had always loved the king above all thingB, 
and served him with great fidelity and suooess : 
that he thought no king of England ever had such 
a servant : upon that account he had loved him, as 
one that loved the king above all others. But," he 
adds, with his usual timidity and caution, ** if he 
was a traitor, he was gM it was discovered. But 
he prayed God earnestly to send the king such a 
counsellor in his stead, who could and would serve 
him as he had done."* Knowing the danger as 
well as inutility of attempting to arrest the band 
ofHenry once raised in vengeance, he prudently 
avoided all allusion to the particular charge on 
which Cromwell had been arrested, and confined 
himself to a recapitulation of his former seivices. 
Having thus indulged his better feelings, be went 
along with the stream, and voted for the second 
and the third reading ofthe bill of attainder with- 
out trial, of which atrocious instrument of despotism 
by a kind of retributive justice, Cromwell was the 
first victim, as he had been the first invenfor. 
Though there was much base ingratitude and 
cruelty on the part of his master in the fote of 
Cromwell, it was with justice but littie lamented 
by tiie nation at large ; for even las ignominioua 
death could not allay the recollection that be had 
been at all times the artful counsellor and wilfiag 
instrument of that master's tyranny against otheva. 
The king was on one of his progresses, accom- 
panied by his young queen, Catherine Howard, 
when one Lascelles waited on Cnmmer, and ac- 
quainted him wiUi facts, oo the authority of faia 
sister, a servant in the Norfolk family, which tent- 
ed the honour of the royal bed. The informatioii 
could only excite regret and terror. It is painfol 
to a humane mind to be the instrument cf an- 
other's disgrace or misery ; and yet the archbirii- 

♦ " This letter ," says Bornet, •* shows both the 
firmness of Cranmcr's friendship, and that he had a 
great soul, not turned by the change of men's fortuDoa 
U> like or dislike them as they stood or declined from 
their greatness."— The letter, the reader wiU probahty 
think, far less shows Cranmer's firmness or grealneM 
of soul Uian the bishop's remarks evinca tha wish to 
mvest him with them. 
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•p frit Ibat fab loyalty as wallas hit safety woald 
be oompromised, and might be endangered, by Us 
keeping the secret to his own bosom. He com- 
mnakated the matterto the chancellor and others of 
tbeeoondl; and they agreed with him, that though 
H might be equally dangerous to conceal as to dis- 
oorer it to the king, the latter coarse would, under 
aH circumstances, be the most prudent As the 
mahj/ddt was one of great delicacy, Cranmer broke 
it to the unsnspectmg husband in a long letter, in 
wfaidi &e manner in which the inibrmaUon was 
obtained is stated with anzioas minutenees, lest 
it should be inferred that he was a seekerof scan- 
dal or a spy upon the proceedings of the palace. 
An enquiry was the rescdt of this painful intelli- 
genoe: incontinenoy beibre marriage was proved 
■gainst the Lady Catherine, and criminality after 
inierred. The opportunity of shedding blood was 
loo tempting and feasible to be resisted : on the 
19th February, 1548, she was beheaded on 
Tower bill, asserting her conjugal fidelity, while 
■ha coi^essed her maiden delinqaencies. 

It would be needless to enquiro what share 
Cranmer had in firaming and sanctioning the *< In- 
stitution'' and the « Erudition" of <* a Christian 
Man,*' or whether the ^* bloody" law of the six ar- 
tides was wholly owing to the intrigues of Gar- 
d&ier and the Romanist party. During Henry's 
nign, the royal standard of orthodoxy would 
have been reoeiTed by the clergy of the new learn- 
ing, even thou^ it were still more popish in its 
do«hrine ; and by the clergy of the old learning, 
erven though it had issued from the protestant 
league of Smalcald. He was infiJlible in his own 
esti m ation, and, what was more, possessed the will 
and the power to prove himself so in that of others. 
The "Institution,'' and the "Erudition,'' which 
was known by the name of the king's book, are 
daefly remarkable for the ultrapcatholicism of their 
Aeology, and for the earnestness with which they 
mewlfate the doctrine of passive obedience.'* They 
were the standard of orthodoxy till the accession 
of Edward VI., when the refbrmation party be- 
came possessed of the management of affairs, 
and all persons were compelled to subscribe to 



The statute of the six articles was, however, still 
BMre trying to the feeling and conscience of the 
ftiendsof pure religion,particu]ariy toCranmer,who 
Mnployed all his address, and a degree of boldness 
that was unusual to him, to have it softened down, 
if not deieated. One of those articles, indeed, 
toodied him to the quick : it declared the marriages 
of prieoCs to be invalid, and compelled such per- 

^ A sermoQ of Cranmer is quoted by Strype, in 
which it is inculcated, ** that though the magistrates be 
«Til and very tyrants af^ainst the commonwealth, and 
enemies to Ohnst's religion, yet ye subjects must obey 
in aH worUfiy things as the Christians do under the 
truth, and ought so to do, as long as he eommandeth 
them not to do against God." The same doctrine 
was preached by the Romanist party, m may be seen 
hi Qardiner's De Vera Obedientia. 
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sons in orders as migbt have been living with tlieir 
wires to repudiate them, making subsequent co- 
habitation felony. The reader is aware, that during 
his residence in Germany, Cranmer had married 
a kinswoman of Osiander, a Lutheran divine. He 
never publicly avowed his marriage, as the canon 
which imposed odibacy on the priesthood had not 
been abrogated, and the king was well known to 
be averse from his clergy entering into a state of 
wedlock. His wife, however, lived with him in 
private, and bore hhn several children. His first 
opposition to the atrocious statute, which ho knew 
would bear on him with such terrible severity, 
was made in the committee of spiritual peers, 
whose laboun terminated in the framing of the six 
articles. That committee he divided for eleven 
days on every article, till Henry grew so impatient, 
that he came down in person, and awed the pre- 
lates (excepting the bishop of Salisbury, who 
" contmueth a lewd fool,") by his <* goodlie learn- 
ing into unanimity. As the danger came nearer, 
Crsnroer's efibrts and mgenuity to avert it were 
doubled ; and at last he ventured to submit his 
reasons in writing to the ** superior judgment of 
the king's grace," against the obnoxious articles, 
particulariy that whkh msisted on the celibacy of 
the clergy. On this sore p(Mnt he suggested the 
expediency of a royal declaration, that would be 
equivalent to a suspension of that part of the sta- 
tute, till the lawfulness of the marriage of priests 
should be debated in the universities, on the ha- 
zardous condition, that, if judgment were given 
against his opinion, its advocates diould sufier 
death ; if in its favour, that the canonical prohibi- 
tion, and the article founded on it, should be no 
longer enforced, and that the matter should be left 
in future to every man's own conscience.* Henry 
bore patiently with this unusual contradiction to 
his will, but remained inexorable. Cranmer next 
induced Melancthon to write the king a long let- 
ter, for the purpose of subduing his obstinacy ; 
but also without avail Henry was rooted to his 

♦ The delivery of the MS. treatise, containing tli*» 
archbishop's objections to the six articles, was accom- 
panied by a ludicrous accident, iUustratiTO of the cus- 
toms of the thnes. The bearer of it, Craomer's se- 
cretary, " must needs go to the Southwark side of the 
river. In a wherry, to look on a bear-baiting that was 
near the riTer, where the king toot inper$on. Thej 
that were m the boat leaped out, and left the poor se- 
cretary alone there. But the bear got into tnc boat, 
with the dogs about her, and sunk it.'*^ The secretary 
and the treatise were, however, saved from drowning. 

Our modem notions are startled by the fact of tho 
king's joining a rabble rout at a boar-bait : but even 
the court ladies took part in those cruel *' amuse- 
ments." Bear-baiting was the Virgin Cluecn's fa- 
vourite pastime : with it she treated her most distin- 
guished visiters ; and it was an important ingredient 
m the fare which she received in return, on her pro- 
gresses. There were not less than twelve bears killed 
for her amusement at Kenil worth, at her now immor- 
tal visit there. When Shakspeare became a propri- 
etor of the Globe theatre in Southwark, (he ncrforra- 
ances were forbidden on tliose days in which tho 
'* game of bear-bailin«j, and like pastimes, %>hich ore 
maintained for hermaj'stv'p pleasure." was practised. 
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and the archbiihop «iw with dismay, 
that hit marriage was rendered void in law, and 
that death might be the penalty of his oootinutng 
to haihour his wife and children. Having des- 
patched them in haste to thehr friends in Germany, 
and written a dotifiil apology to the king for his 
peesomption in for a moment difiering in opinion 
ipDa him, Cramner artfully revived a design of a 
eo n i nwn ce between the English and continental 
divines, that bad been ag^t^ed for the last few 
years in the council. After what bad passed, to 
persist in calling in question any of the articles 
oaglit have cost him his head ; but he wisely con* 
oeived that foreigners might with safety impugn 
them under the appearance of advocating their 
•WB doctrines ; and that the king might tibus be 
indoeed to relax from his obstinacy. The confer^ 
enee was aooordingly held ; but Henry was not 
diverted a tittle from his opinions; and till his 
death Cranmor was obliged to keep his wife and 
children on the Continent, without daring to avow 
the validity of his marriage. 

The slippery footing on which the law of celiba- 
cy placed Cranmer with respect to his further 
eflbrts lor the advancement of the reformation, 
made him confine himself very much to the im- 
mediate business of his see during the remainder 
of this reign. The court, as usual, was divided by 
the overt intrigues of the two great religious par- 
ties who stru^^ for the kin^s favour, and who 
looked op to Gardiner, and the Duke of Norfolk, 
and the archbishop and the Seymours, as their 
leaders. As the question at issue was now mixed 
up with polemics, it need scarcely be added, that 
each antagonist regarded the other with intense and 
implacable hatrod. Many attempts were made to 
deprive Cranmer of the loyal countenanco ; but 
Henry had too much confidence in his loyalty, and 
too grateful a reooUection of liis many delicate ser* 
vices, to be aflfected either by the insinuations 
or complaints of those whom he knew to be the 
arehbi^iop's personal enemies. The prebendaries 
of Canteri>ury brought a charge against him, 
but were themselves arraigned, some imprisoned, 
and all obliged to beg the accused prelate's par- 
don. The member for Bedfordshire had the bold- 
ness, in the house of commons, to accuse .Cran- 
■ler of heresy ; but the king sent the ** varlet** a 
peremptory message, that if he did not immediate- 
ly acknowledge his error, he should be msde an 
example to his fellows. On another occasion, 
Henry had consented to the committal of the 
archbishop ; but, on reflection, changed his mind, 
and sent him a ring as a testimony of his unal- 
tered friendship. The readers of Shakspeare are 
aware of the subsequent incidents : Cranmer was 
bidden to the council, at the door of which *^ the 
primate of all England was kept waiting an hour 
among the footmen and servants,** ac^Nrding to 
the testimony of an eye-witness : the king unex- 
pectedly appeared among them : Cranmer produc- 
ed the ling, and there followed " a wonderful con- 
809 



fttston.** The king commanded them to be vacoa- 
ciled to the archbiihop, whom "he p ro tea tod by 
the faith he owed to God,— 4aying his hand on ha 
breast, — that if a prince ooold be obliged by his 
subjects, he was by the primate; and that he 
took him to be the most foithfid subject he had, 
and a person to whom he was most beholden." 
With this striking proof of the sovereign's afleo> 
tion for the archbiabop, the overt malice of his 
enemies ceased till the reign of Mary. 

Cranmer at t e n ded his royal patron in hia last 
moments. Being asked if be wished to ooofer 
with any clergyman, now that he was on the ap- 
proach of death, Henry answered, *'Oiily with 
Cranmer, and not with him as yet I will fint 
repose myself a little (he coulid not bear the 
thought of dying), and as I find myself i will de- 
termine.** When the archbishop arrived, he found 
him speechless, but not altogether insensible. He 
asked him to give him some intimation of Ins le- 
lianoe on the merits of his Redemer. The king 
grasped his hand strongly, bowed his bead, and 
expired.* By his will Cranmer was appointed one 
of the councU of regency during the minority of 
the young Edward. 

The usual consequences of a despotic reign 
manifested themselves immediately on the death 
of Henry. So long as he lived, the firm preesurs 
of his iron hand had, as we have seen, enfbroed a 
level monotony of obedience. That removed, ft 
recoil took place in the public nund that was felt 
at once in our civil and ecclesiastical institutiona. 
Scarcely had his remains been consigned to the 
tomb, when his more sanguinary lawa were 
abrogated, his anomalous treason and felonies 
efiaced from the statute book, and his pro- 
daniations stripped of their le^lative validity. 
The king*s book, ''The Erudition of a CbiistiaB 
Man,'* ceased to be the standard of religious or- 
thodoxy ; for the young prince and his two undei^ 
and Cranmer, his most influential coaiiselloK% 
were strongly imbued with the spirit of Protestaa- 
tism, and had determined on separating still fur- 
ther the Churoh of England from the Catbohe 
worship. But these beneficial rhangwa were bat 
the bright morning of a cloudy day : the public 
mind was in a state of high exdtemeot, and rest- 
less ambition renewed its outrages agunst law 
and reason. An oligarchy, with its footioiia 
concomitants, succeeded to ft despotism : ooft 
successful monopolist of the power which Henrys 
by his will, had equally devolved upon a couaoH 
of regency, of not less than sixteen persons, fbl- 
lowcd another to the scaffiild ; to-day the prateo- 
tor signed the death-warrant of his own brother, 
to-morrow he shares that brother's fate ; ft no 



* It has b«en truly observed by Clarendon, that. < 
cept in the ntattDr otthe papal supremacy, Henry bv 
and died a sturdy catholic. Bessdes receiving the sa- 



crament accordms to the rites and interpretation of 
the Roman Cathdic church, he willed a sum <^ money 
for masses for his soul, perhaps thinking; it prudent to 
be <m the safe side on the purgatory doctrine. 
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dii^mnt day Bees Dudley, the sooceetful nimrper of 
the young monarch's prerogatives, atoning with 
hie life for his lawless presumption. AU this 
winle, however, it is consoling to observe that the 
doctrines of the reformation were, under the vigi- 
lant care of Cranmer, advancing with a certain, 
because steady and moderate, progress ; and, by 
tbeeloseofthe short reign of Edward the Sixth, 
bad become so deeply rooted in the ailections oi 
the more enlightened, wealthy, and thence influ- 
ential classes, that they have to this day continu- 
ed the tnalienable patrimony of the English people. 
A brief exposition of the principles by which the 
archbishop and his associates were guided, in 
effecting this great religious revolution, will, be- 
sides being more suitable to our design than a 
mere dironological narrative of each proceeding 
in which Cranmer was engaged in the interval 
b^ween the death of Henry and the accession o( 
Mary, we should hope, impress the reader with a 
doe conviction of then* wisdom and moderation. 
Cranmei's first step was to petition the new king 
for a liccnee to continue in the exercise of his ec- 
cle«astical jurisdiction, on the ground that, as his 
archiepiscopal authority was derived solely from 
the crown, it necessarily expired with the death ot 
the granting monarch. The example of the me- 
trop^itan was, as a matter of course, followed by 
the other prelates ; and their dependence on, and 
their obedience to, the will of the executive by this 
means revived and strengthened. 

Having thus precluded the evil consequences ot 
refractory colleagues, the archbishop next esta- 
Mtshed a royal visitation, chiefly for the purpose oi 
enforcing his Book of HomUies, just then compos- 
ed, and Erasmus's paraphrase of the New Testa- 
ment, to be read after mass in every church on 
SundajTS and holidays. The object was to fami- 
liarise the people with the language and injunc- 
tioDS of the GK>spel delivered in the vernacular 
tongue, and by that means to make the introduo- 
tioD of more striking changes in the ancient 
practices and worship, which he was then ma- 
turing in his own bosom, less abrupt and repug- 
nant to establiahed prejudices. ''The greatest part 
of die ignorant commons" (we quote Burnet, 
voL it p. 35.) '* seemed to consider their priests 
as a sort of people who had such a secret trick 
of saving thdr souls as mountebanks pretend 
in the cure of ^fiseases; and that there was 
nothing to be done but to leave themselves in 
their hands^ and the business could not miscarry. 
This was the diief basis and support of all that 
auperstttion which was so prevalent in the nation. 
The other extreme was of some corrupt gospeUer, 
who thought if they magnified Christ mudi, and 
depended on his merits and intercession, they 
could not perish, which way soever they led their 
Uvea. In the Homilies, therefore, especial care 
was taken to rectify both these errors." Between 
these two extremes Cranmer steered with great 
address and moderation ; on the one hand, dwell- 



ing on the boundless merits of Christ's suff^ings ; 
on the other, insisting that, to partake of them, 
repentance and purity of heart were indispensably 
necessary. The catholic ceremonies were left 
untouched, and only the more gross superstitions, 
such as driving out the devil by sprinkling holy 
water and lighting consecrated candles, animad- 
verted upon and forbidden. The use of images 
was not yet discouraged, their worship alone be- 
ing prohibited,* as contrary to the mandates of 
Scripture. 

Having thus cautiously felt his way, the primate 
proceeded to lop off, by Uttle and littie, the super- 
stitious excrescences that had disfigured for so 
many ages the purity and simplicity of the Chris- 
tian worship, and to engraft gradually in their 
stead those doctrines and ceremonies which are 
still the boast of the church of England. Orders 
were issued to all the bishops to abolish, m their 
respective dioceses, the custom of bearing candles 
on Candlemas-day, of receiving ashes on Ash 
Wednesday, and of carrying palms on Palm Sun- 
day ; and the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper was 
commanded to be thenceforth administered in both 
kinds, and in the English language. The massf 
was, at the same time, celebrated as usual in Latin ; 
and care was taken to guard against ofieni*ive 
comments on the catholic belief of the real presence 
in the encharist. 

A great progress was thus unobtrusively and 
unresistingly made infiivour of the new doctrines, 
and Cranmer so far emboldened to proceed with 
his other projected innovations. Aware of the 
deep root which the ancient worship had taken in 
the minds of the large majority of the people, clerpy 
as weU as laity, and of the firm hc^d which the 
catholic discipline had in the two universities, he 
encouraged by all means in his power the influx 
of foreign divines and professors into England. 
They were assured of a hospitable asylum in his 
own palace till otherwise provided for ; and were 
only called upon, in return, to aid by their know- 
ledge and doquence the common cause of the re- 
formation. Among the divines and preachers who, 
in consequence of this tempting invitation, flocked 
to the archiepiscopal residence at Lambeth, the 
most distinguished for their learning, ability, and 
zeal, were Sie celebrated John Knox, and Bucer 
and Peter Martyr, at the time heads of the church 
and university of Strasburg. Knox was appomted 
one of the royal chaplains, and was licensed and 
encouraged to preach eveiy where throughout 
the kin^om, having had the honesty to refute 
a benefice ; " because," says Strype, " many 
things were worthy of reformation in England 
without the reformation, whereof no minister did 

♦ ** Among Cranmer's papers I have seen 99wenX 
arguments for a moderate use of images." Bumei^ 
ii. p. 13. 

f Cramner celebrated a hifih mass for the reppse 
of the soul of Francis I., who died a few months after 
Henry. 
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or could discharge his conscience before Qod.** 
Bucer, who was remarkable among theolegans 
for a sort of metaphysical acuteness,— or rather^ 
for a scholastic and disingenuous* subtlety, — 
was appointed to lecture on divinity in Cam- 
bridge; while his friend, Peter Martyr, an honest- 
cr and bolder man, was elected to the theological 
chair of the other uni?ersity. By tbeee able and 
learned men, the continental doctrines of the 
eucharist, free will, and justification were taught 
to the rising generation of churchmen in Rng ^ d . 

A i*fl<*i*fr«"" ''for the singular Profit and In- 
struction of Children and Young People," was 
Cranmer's next measure. In this ''easy, but most 
usefiil work,!*' the archbishop strongly leans to 
the ancient doctrines; he teaches the catholic 
theory of the body and blood of Christ in the eu- 
charist ; " exhorts much to confessions, and the 
people's dealing with their pastors about their con- 
sciences ;** and, contrary to his precepts in the for- 
mer reign, maintains the dirine institution of priests 
and bi^ops. A much more important work soon 
(bllowed--the Book of Common Prayer, compiled 
chiefly from the Romish ritual, which is in the 
main similartothatinuseat the present hour, and 
which almost immediately received the sanction of 
Edward and his parliament. The church of Eng- 
land having now by law its own liturgy, rites, and 
ceremonies, and its separation from the papal com- 
munion behig thence legislatively consummated, 
it only remained for Cranmer to win for that liturgy 
the sjrmpathy and support of public opinion. In 
his conduct in this delicate affair, as we have pre- 
mised, we shall find much reason to admire his 
discretion, excellent common sense, and know- 
ledge of the springs of human action. 

It may be stated as a general rule, that it is es- 
sential to the permanent success of religious, not 
less than of political, revolutions, that they be ef- 
fected with rapidity ; that is, that the promulga- 
tion of the new doctrines be so much in accord 
%ridi the public aspirations of the time being, — 
however undefined, vague, or indetenninate these 
may appear, — that they may seem to be but their 
echo. Wycliffism was stifled in its birth by the 
mephitic exhalations which for centuries had pol- 
luted the religious atmosphere of England; in 
other words, it was not responded to by public 
sympathy, it was too much in the van of the gene- 
mi inteUigence, it breathed no congenial atmo- 
sphere. On the other hand, it cannot fail to strike 
the philosophic observer, that the very fact of theo- 
logical innovations spreading rapidly among a 

* Bucer thought that, for avoiding contention, and 
for maiauining peace ud quietoesa in the church, 
somewhat more amhiguouM tocrds should be used, that 
might have a respect to both persuasions conceming 
the pretence. But Martyr was of another judgment, 
and affected to speak of the Sacrament with aUplain- 
ness and perspicuity. Strype, ii. 120. 

f Bomet, who says the catechism was first made 
in Latin by another, but revived in translation by 
Craomer. 
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rude people, is a positive proof that raaioa had 
httle or no share in their reception. TbepngteM 
of truths, which now appear to be a part of oor 
very being, was for a time slow and gradual Tbej 
were first discussed and adopted by a few as valu- 
able accessions to their knowledge. The circle of 
i^Fff^ff^m becomes in time wider and wider: thftj 
are now received by many becausa they are tba 
opinions of those whom th«7 look up to ; by others, 
from imitation ; by some, because foag f a mJlUii t y 
makes their evidence appear intuitive. Their re- 
ception thus in time grows univcnal, and s wn a , 
hke the acquired perceptionB of vision, to be ft pd- 
mary law of our nature. But this slowness and 
gradualness is, it is evident, incompatible with Ike 
essential rapidity of a great religious revolotioiH 
like that which gives such celebrity to the reigns 
of Henry and his immediate successors. Geosim- 
tioos would perish without participating in the be- 
nefits of the reformation, if they were not at oooe 
made glaringly manifest to the dullest apprehao- 
sions of the people, instead of relying on the in- 
trinsic truth of its principles and their consequeat 
general, but too tardy, difiusion. This fistct could 
not escape the sagacity of the friends of the new 
doctrines. The question then for them vras — to 
facilitate the progress of those doctrines, by pre- 
senting them as tangibly as possible to the oom- 
nx>n sense of the nation ; while the errors and ab- 
surdities of the old worship were no less forcibly 
exposed to what may l>e designated the sensumu 
understanding of the vulgar. To men eo illiterate 
as our fathers at this time, it would be a vain waste 
of breath to endeavour to win them to tho protes- 
tant tenets by controversial sermons on their Gos- 
pel purity, or by tracti proving with learned logpc 
the antiscriptuml basis of the faith in which they 
had been bred up. They should be first made to 
let and Jul the truth of the one, and set and fed 
the corruptions of the other. The Horatian re* 
mark, that — 

Segnius irritant antmos demista per a ur as ; 

Cluam que sunt oeultM subjeota ndelibus, etqoa 

Ipse sibi tradit spectator.'*^ 

applies universally ; and the success whidi attoid- 
ed the labours of Cranmer and his asaociatea 
proves their having acted upon iL The priadpk 
thus asserted by the poet pervades all their mee- 
sures, and indeed almost all the proceedinai of 
the promoters of the English refonnatioa. 

In the former reign, as we have all read, great 
exertionB were successfully made in exposing to 
the senses of the multitude the pretended miradafl 
and pious impostures of the clergy. The miracn- 
lous crucifix, the " Rood of Graee," as it was call- 
ed, which had attracted generations of pilgrimsto 
Boxley in Kent, and which had proved one of the 
most lucrative of the monkish inventions, was ta- 
ken to pieces at St Paul's cross, and the several 
springs and wheels by which the head, month, and 
eyes of the image were made to move miraculous- 
ly, according to the payment of the votaries, ex- 
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to tiie public gaze, touch, and ridicule. 
^Thete waa a huge image of our Lady at Wor- 
cester tlMEt wms bad in great rererence,** it having 
pf form ad anoithodox number of marrellons cores 
of baHi soul and body. It was stripped before 
the people, and found to be the statue of a bishop^ 
^'Ihe which caused huge laughter to the beholden 
thereon." Another fiimous imposture was disco- 
Ttred at Hales, in Olouoestershire ; a pfaial con* 
taioiog the blood of Chrnt, taken from his body at 
Jennalem. Its miraculous nature was shown by 
its bacomiiig iimsible to any one in a state of 
mortal sin, and continuing so till the criminal had 
cspiatod his offences by nmssds and ofierings. 
The sacred Mood was discovered to have been the 
blood of a duck, which was weekly killed in pri- 
vate for the purpose by two monks in the secret of 
the cheat; and the visdbility of the fluid was found 
to depend on turning the phial, one side of which 
was transparent, the other opaque. When rich 
pilgriats arrived, they were sure to be shown the 
dark side ; and, ** having drained them of all that 
they brought with them, then they consoled them 
by tofiung the dear side outward, who upon that 
went home very well satisfied with their journey, 
and the expense they had been at"* 

By these exposures to the eye and touch of the 
nmititiide, the feeling of fraud and corruption in 
thdr religious institutions was insensibly reduced, 
and the pabhc mind prepared for the reception ol 
newer and purer doctrines. To diminish still 
more the reverence of the people for the ancient 
wonhip, plays and farces were frequently per- 
fbnned in the churdies, of which the invariable 
eobjeet was the vices of the clergy, and the absur- 
dities of the established superstitions. Tlie e^ct 
of this great engme of ridicule would appear in- 
cred fl > le to a modem frequenter of the drama. A 
serai-malicious relish of all jests at the expense of 
the great and the reverend is a part of our national 
diaracter, and was, in this case, the more freely 
encourage by the friends of the reformation, be- 
cause the less ceremonial character of the protes- 
tant service exempted it from the caricatures by 
wfaach the pageants and mummeries of the catholic 
wotsUp were held up to public laughter. Thus 
we see the sensuous character of the religion of the 
church of Rome, by which she bound to herself, 
daring centuries of intellectoal darkness, the allo- 
wance of the Christian worid, tended ultimately 
to her degradation and downfall 

Bearing steadily in mind the principle which 
we haive endeavoured to exj^ain, Cranmer pro- 
ceeded in Iris great undertaking. He knew that 
it was essential to the reasonable and unmysteri- 
ow chaiacter of the new rel^ion that its service 
should be expressed in the mother-tongue of its 
adherents; aiidyetheknew — such is ^e force of 
•up e wtiti oos association — that the very foot of 
0ie mass bmg celebrated in an unknown dialect 

■^Bumct, ii. 1.SI9. 



unpressed the vulgar with a smae of mysterious 
awe, which, by a natural illusion, was extended 
to the oflidatiiig priesthood. His conduct in this 
difficulty displayed his good sense and modera- 
tion. He firamed Ins new En^iah liturgy out of 
materials furnished by the Roman ritual Its ele- 
vated piety and shi^plicity reoomnModed it to the 
friends of pure reBgkin; while its being but a 
tmnslation, in the mother-tongue, of the daily ser- 
vice of their ahar, could not fail to attract to it the 
enlightened members of the catholic comnumion. 
In either case, the senses were mademmistrantto 
his purpose. 

A broad mariL of sensSbU distinction being thus 
drawn between the new and old wonAup, withoiA 
inducing the alarm of a radical difierenee^ Cran- 
mer next enlisted the pride of the multitude on 
his side, by proclaiming their private judgment to 
be the ultimate appeal in all scriptural controver* 
sy. Not that he ever intended to consuh their 
decisions, for he was too well awaro of their incom- 
petency to come to any ; but he knew that the per^ 
mission of every man to freely exercise his "pri- 
vate judgment" in the meaning of the Scriptures^ 
could not &il to alienate faim from a religion whidi 
denied tiuit indulgence, and to make l^n, on the 
other hand, a friend to the system of belief which 
granted it as a matter of right In point of fod, 
the reformers were at this time to the fuU as int(^ 
lerant as the catholics in tiieir mterpretations of the 
sacred volume; but employed diftrent, though 
much less consistent, means of ensuring a con- 
formity with their own comments and opinionik 
All, therefore, who foneied they were exercising 
their private judgment, when they were probably 
only marshalling one set of prejudices in array 
against another, favoured the new doctrines. 

The Scriptures being now the inheritance of 
every man, and the right of exercising the private 
judgment in their interpretation being promulgat- 
ed as a religioos obligation, the next step for the 
promoters of the reformation. naturally was the 
sweeping away all those ceremonies and dogmas 
of the Roman wonhip whidi were not sanctioned 
by the letter or the spirit of the insphed writtnga^ 
The Virgin, consequently, was deprived of her 
divine honours ; mostof the saints were cashiered 
or superannuated; and the terra incognita of 
purgatory expunged from the map of true religioo» 
as unknown to the prophets, and repugnant to 
the doctrine of justification. The practice of con- 
fession was left to the opinion of each ''private 
judgment** on its efficacy, and veiy soon fidl into 
disuse. 

The sacrament of the Lord's Supper can pre- 
sent itself to the candid mind but under two in- 
terpretations, — either that of the church of Rome, 
with all its absurdities ; or that of the Zuingliaii 
divmes, with its apparent contradietions to the 
letter of the Gospel Endless attempts, however, 
were for nearly a century mode to hit ofi* a kind 
of middle term which might embrace the two op* 
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pomgdoetriaet; aod itWM not till an ooean of 
blood and ink had been ipilt that the ZuingUan 
veraioa became a part of the En^iah Utatgy* 

Though the refiM a atio n was now ron e nmm a te d, 
km gnat foilerei^ labours were not at an end. 
The statute imposing ceiibacj on the d&rgy was 
yet unrepealed: his wife and children were still 
ezilea, The maniage of ecclooia sties was highly 
unpalatable to parliament and the nation; so 
nnicfa so, indeed, that had not Cranmer's private 
fedtngs been deeply involved in the issue, it is 
very doubtful whether the liberty of enteiing into 
a state of wedlock would be even now enjoyed by 
the priesthood. It certainly would not have been 
granted in the reign of Elisabeth, or in that of her 
suoressor ; and would not have been thought of 
in the cabinet of Maiy. 

In the preamble to the first bill which, at the 
instigation of the archbishop^ was brought into 
padiameut to repeal so much of the law of the 
Six Articles as prohibited the marriage of the 
dergy, the intended indulgence was spoken of as 
an '* ignominious and tolerated evil ;" and perpetual 
continence was recommended, as becoming the 
spiritual character of a ministry which could not 
be too much relieved from worldly embarrass- 
ments in the perfomance of its duticei Cranmer, 
however, persevered; and, after much opposition, 
a subsequent bill received the sanction of the Ifr- 
gialatine, and liberty to marry became the right of 
protestant churchmen. 

it would have been well for Cmnmer*s reputa- 
tion had he confined himself exclusively to the du- 
ties of his prelacy, and had not lent the weight 
of his name, as patriarch of the church of Eo^and, 
to the designs of lactious ambition. <*But even 
the good men of those days^" says a late writer* 
on them, vrere strange b^ngs." Where blood 
and lile are or may be involved in the result, 
the canon law prohibiti deigymen from liaving 
any share in the transaction ; nevertheless, such 
was the ardibishop'to unfortunate fitdlity of com- 
pliance with the requests of another, — the brother 
of the criminal, — that he signed the warrant for 
the admiral Seymour's execution, and influenced 
Latimer to justify the deed in a sermon before the 
boy monarch* Seymour no doubt merited his 
fate; but the minister of a religion pf peace and 
mercy should not have been, in any way, his ex- 
ecutioner. 

A measure still more questionable, of which 
Cranmer was the chief agent, was the harsh treat- 
meat of those prelates who adhered to the ancient 
forms of worship. The reader need hardly be re* 
minded of the imimsonment and deprivations of 
Bonner, then bishop of London, and Gardiner, 
bishop of Windiester. The unnecessary (to use 
the mildest phrase) oppression of those viodictivc 
men only created jui^ying precedents for retali- 



* Tamer's Modem History of England, a valuabls 
depository of cimous facts aod reasonings. 
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ating in kind when drcumstancesafWwaids poa- 
sessed them with the power. Without intimidat- 
ing them, it generated the will aod the motive to 
persecute in return, and taught the benavolent the 
m ela n choly truth, that the difierenoe between the 
prelates of the old and the new church was lees 
one of intolerance of spirit, than of verbal fiuth and 
outward worship^ 

But these were but sli^ blemishes oonpaMd 
with the flagitious persecutions for hetesy whiA 
stain the reputation of Cranmer. It might have 
been fairly expected from men who had taken 
the lead in asserting the liberty of thinking with 
an unfettered conscience on religion, and who had 
boldly opposed the right of private judgment to 
the authority of ages, that they at least would re- 
spect that right, and that liberty, when exerdaed 
by others. Above all men, a repugnance to the 
shedding of blood for points of fiuth should have 
been manifested by Cranmer ; for he had seen the 
innocent led tothe sca^d, and had in the former 
reign assisted in consigning to the flames the fear- 
less asserter of doctrines which he now himself 
heartily espoused. But this, as we have before 
observed, was an age of rdigious bigotry, and even 
the benevdent Cranmer partook of its persecutr 
ing spirit. In the third year of Edward's reign, in 
1549, a commission was appointed of which the 
archbishop was head, to ** sc^rdi aft^ all anabap- 
tists, heretics, and condemners of the Commoa 
Prayer,** and to hand them over to the secular pow- 
er in the event of thdr fiuling previoudy to reelaim 
them. Many abjured their errors rather than be- 
come martyrs, and carried faggots to St Paul's 
cross in the usual manner of penitent heretics* 
** But,'* says Burnet (Hist Reformation, vol. ii. p. 
146.), '* there was another of these extreme obsti- 
nates, Joan Bocher, commonly called Joan of 
Elcnt She denied that Christ was truly incarnate 
of the Virgin, whose flesh being dnfnl, he could 
take none of it ; but the Word, by the consent of 
the inward man in the Virgin, took flesh of her: . 
these were her words. They took much pains 
about her, and had many conferences with her; 
but she was so extravagantly conceited in her 
own notions, that she rejected all they said with 
scorn. Whereupon she was adjudged an obstinate 
heretic, and so lefl to the secular power. This 
sentence being returned to the council, the good 
king was moved to sign a warrant for burning 
her, but could not be prevailed on to doit; he 
thought it a piece of crudty, too like that which 
they had condemned in papists, to bum any for 
thdr consdences. And, in a long diecouiae he 
had with sir J. Chick, he seemed much confirmed 
in that opinion. Cranmer was therefore employ- 
ed to persuade him to dgn the warrant" (What 
an office for an aged prdate to a child 1) ^ He 
argued from the law of Moses, by which blasphe- 
men wereto be stoned : hetdd the king he inade 
a great diflerence between errors in other points 
of divinity and those which wer9 directed i 
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the apostles' creed ; (bat these were lkn|)ieties 
agUDst GodfWhich a prince, as being Grod's deputy, 
ooght to puhish, as the king's deputies were obliged 
to ponish offences agahMt the kinghi person. These 
reasons M- rather silence than satisfy the young 
idn& who still thought it a hard thing (as in truth 
it was) to proceed so severely in such cases ; so 
be set his hand to the warrant with toars in his 
eyes, saying to Cranmer, that if he did wrong, 
«Dce it was in submission to his authority, he 
afaooM answer for it to God." This declaration 
of the young monarch so alarmed the archbishop 
Chat he had the woman brought to his house, ** to 
oee if he and Ridley could persuade her ;" but she 
only replied with jeers and taunts at their incon- 
eisteiiciea. « It is a goodly matter,** said she 
to Cmniner, as he was on the point of passing 
sentence on her, ^ to consider your ignorance. It 
was not long ago you burned Anne Arken for a 
piece of bread, and yet came yourself soon after to 
Miere and profess the same doctrine for which 
you burned her ; and now, forsooth, you will needs 
bum me for a piece of flesh, and in the end you 
win come to believe this also, when you have 
VBsd the Scriptures and understand thenv** This 
almost ineeistible appeal only irritated the prdate : 
be deiiveTed sentence against her as an (4>6tinate 
berede, and she was homed soon afler. A few 
days later Yon Parris, a Dutchman, was also con- 
signed to the flames fbr Ariantsm. 

Such was the conduct, so monstrously inconsis- 
tsnt, of the great patriarchs of the reformation. 
Blinded by religious xeal, and the intolerant spirit 
of the age, they could not see that they were fur- 
nishing the adherents to the ancient faith with a 
rich armoury of weapons of persecution. It did 
fxyt strike them, that if Joan Bocher and Von Par- 
tis were guilty in freely exercising their private 
judgment in interpreting the Scriptures, all 
thdr ecdesiastical innovations, and the refor- 
flsation itself, must itfarliori, be denounced as the 
most audacious and deliberate criminality. But, 
it cannot be too often repeated, these were times 
of unparalleled changes, great excitement, and in- 
tolerance. A mighty concussion had shaken so- 
ciety to its foundation, and the moral and intellec- 
tnal man had not yet reasserted himself in his 
native equanimity and clearsightedness. Men 
sboold, we again remind the reader, be judged by 
tbe standard of their own age alone ; as there is 
no man but in a great degree takes his colouring 
of conduct from the habits of his contemporaries 
and immediate predecessors. We are the crea^ 
tares of dreomstance and imitation ; and imi- 
tatioD, says Bacon, is a globe of precepts. The 
pr o g res s off truih and improvement is impercepti- 
ble in short periods : so that the habits of thought 
and action, the rdigious belief, the political pr^i- 
lections and aversions, and i^unions of men and 
books of the passing events, difier but a shade here 
aini there from those of the past generations ; and 
that again runs, like the colours of the rainbow, 



inseiksibly intothe preeedki^ Nonne link of tbs 
chain of being, therefore, stands out pfomineiitly 
in advance oflts neighbouring one in either monl 
or intsUectual improvement ; and though indivi- 
duals may, in the doset, promulgatedoctiineB thai 
fu outslzip the general inteHigenoe, they most 
wait till that ii^lligence has grown up to them 
before these doctrines beoome principles of aoCioQ. 
In the mean while, their conduct in Me a ssi m i l ates 
itself to that of their fellow men, howevor theore- 
tically inconsistent with their private specuUtioDS 

A groat moral lesson should be the inference 
from these remarks — charity towards the holder 
of opinions di^rent from our own, and a hesita- 
tion to condemn too harshly the actions and usages 
of other times and circumstances. We teach our 
children to loathe the very name of ** bloody queen 
Mary ;" but we forget, at the same time, to inform 
them, that that princess possessed virtues whichy 
in circumstances more favourable to their growth . 
than those by whidi she was surrounded from her 
cradle, would have made her a theme for our 
warmest eulogies. We teach them to justly re- 
probate the name of Bonner, without informing 
them, that if that dark-minded prelate had lived in 
our days, his zeal would be confined to an intole- 
rant speech from the bench of bishops, or a decla- 
matory pamphlet, or angry diarge against his re- 
ligious opponents ; and that it is not improbable^ 
that, if some of the ecclesiastical dignitaries of our 
own times had been his contemporaries, their 
conduct would not have been less intolerant We 
have all read with indignation of the burning of 
Servetus : we have all seen the ashes of the poet 
Byron refused a resting place in Westminster Ab- 
bey. No doubt the honour of religion was the 
sole source of the latter ungracious act ; but did 
Calvin only indulge a passion for torturing a fel- 
low-creature ? Change the time, the place, tho 
circumstances, and would—or rather say, could — 
the stem reformer of Geneva in the nineteeotb 
century evince his disapprobation of heterodoxy 
more pcnntedly ? In a word, then, let us judge 
charitably of our persecuting fathers ; and while 
reprobating and avoiding their faults, let us bless 
Providence that we have been permitted to live in 
a country and an age of civil and religious liberty. 

The court of the wdl-tau^t clever boy who 
now held the sceptre had been for some time a 
scene of contentions between the Dudley and 
Sejrmour factions. Cranmer was an adherent to- 
the interest of the protector ; for to him was he 
indebted for the aid of the government in erecting 
the new system of public worship. There was a 
something, moreover, of congeniality of disposition 
in the two men that tinged their ofllcial intercourse 
with the warmth of private friendship. Both were 
well-intentioned and kind-hearted : Somerset, not 
less than the archbishop, wanted that firmnesa 
and decision of character so necessary in times of 
danger and trouble to men in high station. It wan, 
therefore, with regret that Cranmer saw his patron 
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M to the scaflbid, and fait iiTtl, Northnmberluid, 
in pooMssioD of the yoong nionardi*8 confidenoe. 
** On the 98d of January, 156S,*' writosEdwafdm 
hia journal, ** the duke oif Somenet had hia head 
cut off upon Tower Hill, be t ween eight and nme 
in the moramg.'' This duke of Somecaet, whose 
execution is thus so coldly and briefly noticed, the 
reader is aware, was the youthfol journalist's 
laTonrite onde. 

Edward had inherited a delioate constitution 
from his mother, and with it that preoociousness 
of talent sometimes eonsidefed as indicative of a 
short career. His illness was now advancing 
rapidly to its fatal termination. On the 1 1th ot 
June, 1 553, Montague, chief justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas, with two of the puisne judges, and the 
attorney and solicitor general, received a summons 
to attend the council at the palace of Greenwich. 
On their arrival the dymg monarch infi>rmed them, 
that his anxiety ibr the welfare of his subjects had 
induced Imn to change tfte order of success i on laid 
down by his royal father ; that be had seriously 
weighed the danger the kmgdom mi^ be expoe- 
ed to if his sister Mary, with her po^sh predilec- 
tions, should succeed to the throne, and the danger 
that might follow to the laws and religion of the 
country if either of the princesses married a stranger 
to both. The law officers were then ordered to 
draw up a legal instrument, declaring his cousin, 
the lady Jane Dudley, daughter of Qrey, duke of 
Sufibik, and wife of a son of Northumberland, the 
prime originator of the whole proceeding, heir to 
the crown. After mllny dela3rs and expostulations 
on the part of the chief justice and his colleagues, 
and reprimands and threats from the king and 
Northumberland, the instrument establishing a 
new order of succession was legally executed. On 
the 2 1 St of June it Mras signed by the chancdlor, 
the archbishop, judges, and the leading nobility. 
Cranmer at first refused the sanction of his name 
to the deed, and argued zealously agamst it at the 
council and in private. ** I never liked it,** he 
says, in his letter to queen Mary, " nor any thing 
grieved me so much as your grace's brother did ; 
and if by any means it had been to have hindered 
the making of that will, I should have doneit** 
He yielded ultimately to Edward's personal en- 
treaties. ** So at length I was required by the 
king'tf majesty himself to set my hand to his will, 
saying, that he trusted that I alone would not be 
more repugnant to his will than the rest of the 
council were ; which words surely grieved my 
heart very sore, and so I granted him to subscribe 
his will, and to follow the same" On the 6th of 
July the youthful monarch expired. 

The nine-days' reign of the young, beautifiil, 
and all-accomplished pupil of Roger Ascham, la- 
dy Jane Dudley, followed, with its fatal conse- 
quences to its innocent victim and guilty author. 
For the designing and unprincipled Noithumber- 
land there can be no pity ; he justly died the death 
of a traitor ; but who that reads the artless uarra^ 
806 



tive of the puppet-queen, but must lament tet ihd 
should have been the ill-fiited tool of her fatha^in- 
law's ambition. Cranmer adhered &ithfaDy to 
her mteiests to the last hour, though, as we hmte 
seen, he had embraced them with reluctance. 

From Mary the archbishop coold hope but Ibr 
little mercy : all that waa dark and resentful in 
her story was associated with his name. It was 
he that annulled her mother's marriage, and had 
declared herself illegitimate ; he was the subveit- 
er of her religion, and the head of the new system 
of worship that had been raised in its stead ; aad 
he had joined in a conspiracy to snatch die crown 
from her brow, and was ooeof the last to abandon 
the fbrtunes of her competitor : a deep sense of 
private wrong, therefore, united with religioiisnaal 
in visiting his ofienoes vrith the heaviest poni^i- 
ment. ^t the blow did not fall all at once: it 
was deemed prudent to wait till the new qooea 
had becomo firmly seated on her throne. 

King Edward was buried on the 8th of A^osity 
on which occasion Cranmer officiated aooordiiig 
to the protestant ritual He was next day oiderod 
to confine himself to the ardiiepiscopal palace of 
Lambeth, and to furnish thtf council with an inveo- 
tory of his moveable possessions. He waa joined 
in his retirement by Peter Martyr, who bad fled 
from Oxford, where the reformed doctrines had net 
even yet taken root, and who confirmed the feaxa 
of the archbishop, that their joint labours in esta- 
blishing a scriptural system of worship would be 
unproductive during the rdgn of the present mo- 
narch. Cranmer conducted himsdf with great 
humility ; so much so, indeed, as to induce him 
enemies to give out *<that he was ready to submit 
himself in all things" to the will of the eounciL 
To add to his anxiety, it was communicated to him 
that mass had been performed in Canterbvy 
cathedral with his alleged consent and pennis- 
sion. The honest zeal of Peter Martyr Mi indi^"- 
nant at the imputation, and, by his advice, Cn»- 
mer gave it a public denial The declaration 
which he drew up on this occasion does honoor, by 
its boldness, to^his courage and sinceritf. It sta* 
ted, *' that as the devil had at all times set on his 
instruments by lies to defame the servants of God, 
so he was now more than ordinarily busy. For 
whereas king Henry had begun the correcting the 
abuses of the mass, which his son had brouf^ tt 
a farther perfection ; and so the Lord's Suppet 
was restored to its first institution, and was cele- 
brated according to the pattern of the piinaitiv* 
church: now the devil, intending to bring tbo 
mass again into its room, as being his own inrcn- 
tion, had stirred up some to give out that it had 
been set up in Canterbury by his, the said Cran- 
mer's, order ; and it was said, that he had under- 
taken to sing mass to the queen's majei^, bo&at 
king Edward's funeral at St Paul's and other 
places ; and though, for these twenty years, be had 
despised all such errors and false reports of faiin 
as were spread abroad, yet he now though ^ no^ 
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it to lie under mich misrepresentations ; therefore 
he protests to all the world that the mass was not 
set up at Canterbury by his, the said Crannier*s, 
order, but that a fawning hypocritioal monk had 
done it without his knowledge ; and for what he 
was said to have undertaken to the queeo, her 
majesty knew well how false that was, ofieiing, if 
he migjht obtain her leave for it, to maintain that 
eveiy thing in the communion service that was set 
out by their most innocent and good king Edward 
was according to Christ's institution, and the prac- 
tice of the afMostles and the ancient church for ma- 
ny ages, to which the mass was contrary, being 
foil of errors and abuses ; and although Peter 
Martyr was by some called an ignorant man, he 
with him, or otfier four or five such as he could 
choose, would be ready to defend, not only their 
Book of Common Preyer and the other rites of 
their service, but the whole doctrines and order of 
religion set forth by the late king as more pure 
and more agreeable to the word of Gk>d than any 
sort of rdigion that had been in England for a 
thousand years before it, provided that things 
should be judged by the Scriptures, and that £e 
reasonings on both sides should be faithiuny writ- 
ten down."* 

On the 8th, Cranmer was summoned to an- 
swer for it before the council. On the 13th, ** af* 
tcr a long and serious debate,** he was committed 
to the Tower, lor matters of treason against the 
queen, and for dispersing of seditious bills. He 
was attainted in the ensuing parliament of trea^ 
son, and the fruits of his archbishoprick se(](Ues* 
tered. The charge of treason was, however, for- 
given or abandoned, it being determined that he 
should be proceeded against for heresy alone, 
f The rebellion of Wyat produced the usual 
eftet of unsuccessful insurrection ; it strength- 
ened die power of the crown, and removed the 
obstacle of public inertia to its favourite mea- 
wmem, WHh its suppression began those burnings 
and persecutioDS which have entailed upon this 
reign the lasting odium of posterity. It was now 
mkved to proceed to extremities with Cranmer 
and the other leaders of ^e reformation. From 
the Tower, where they had been confined for the 
last seven months, the archbishop, Latimer, and 
RiAey were conducted to Oxford, there to hold a 
poMie disputation with the catholic theologians on 
tiie great points of difierence between the two 
chniclies. The catholio was then the religion of 
the sovereign : of course the moderator in the 
disputation decided in favour of the dimes of the 
sMte worship; Cranmer and his associates were 
declared to be vanquished and contumacious, and 
the haU resounded with the cries of '* Vincit veit- 
CttSb** It was in vain that they declared to the 
cooDofl that they had been silenced by noiset,and 

* BumeCF— This bold declaration waflpublicly read 
in Cbeapsido and ebewb«re on the 5th ot September. 

t Cranmer, in his letter to the council, says/* I ne- 
vor knewo nor hearde of a more confiisied disputacyon 



not by argument ; and that they appealed to the 
judgment of the Alaaightyfhmi the decision of the 
moderator. The council hearkened not to theif 
prayer, and left them to their fate. Two days 
after the decision against them they were brou|^ 
before the commissionerB, and asked whether they 
would subscribe to the ancient worship. They 
unanimously refused, and were condemned as ob- 
stinate heretics. The usual formalities of the pa- 
pal code in heretical prosecutions were gone 
through. Cranmer was oited as an archbishop to 
appear before the pope within the canonical period 
(eighty daya) liid down on such occasions, and 
at the expiration of the eighty days was delivered 
over to the secular power. He was accused of 
blasphemy and heresy for his writings against the 
Roman worship, of peijuiy for violating his oath 
of canonical <j)edience, and of incontinency for 
having married after his vow of celibacy; and 
was declared to be contiunacious for not having 
(and ho was a prisoner all the time) appeared 
at Rome, according to the letter of the citatioik 
He was now in houriy expectation of his fate— the 
rather as Gardiner and Bonner, whom he had 
treated with great harshness in the late reign, 
were the queen*8 most influential coimseUora. 
From them he could expect no favour : the im- 
placable hatred of polemical antagonists bemg, in 
both, inflamed by the recoUectioo of personal op- 
pression. Had the archbishop been at this time 
led to the sca£i>ld,-Hrach was the resigned firm- 
ness of his mind, — his name would have proba- 
bly been spared the stain of his subsequent re- 
cantations. 

Hitherto Cranmer had displayed unremittent 
courage in his 8ufleringB,and was prepared to prove 
his sincerity by his death. But with delay and 
suspense came vague hopes, and a dampmg of 
zeal aqd courage. From the window of his 
cell, he had seen his firiends and fellow-laboiuers in 
the vineyard, Ridley and Latimer, led to execution. 

The excruciating torments which they were 
made to endure shook his resolution. Hopes were 
held out to him that his life might be spared if he 
relented from his obstinacy ; he wavered, and ex- 
pressed a wish to have a conference with the legate. 
This fit of irresolution, however, soon passed over ; 
and having expressed his regret for his weakness, 
he wrote a long letter to the queen in defence of 
the protestant doctrines. But Grardiner was weU 
acquainted with that want of firmness which was 
the blemish of the archbishop's character, and 
knew that, having once hesitated, it was highly 
probable he would hesitate again. Cranmer was 
accordingly told to prepare himself for his speedy 
execution. The intelligence had its intended 
efiect ; his spirit was broken by confinement, his 

in all my life. For albeit there was one appoynted to 
dispute agaynste me, yet avrey man spak tiys mynde. 
and brought forth what hym lilted, without order ; and 
sodi hast was nrnde that ao answere coolde be HiflW- 
ed to be giTen." 
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oooFtge gave way, and deatii by bomiag prasent- 
ed itself to hji imaginatkm wUh all its featiuee of 
horror. Six inatnuneots of recantalion tCill bear 
witneae to hia '* human infiimity.^ Thua — 
" The bate drmchm 

Doth all the noble substance oflen doat 

To his own scandal.** 

and thus the one defect of Cranmer's mind led to 
acta which his frequent heroism scarcely atoned 
for. He now feigned himself a reconvert to the 
Catholic doctrines, and for six weeks openly con- 
demned the « errors of Luther and ZuingUus, ac- 
knowledged the pope's supremacy, the seven sa- 
craments, the corporal presence in the eucharist, 
purgatory, prayer for departed souls, the invoca- 
tion of saints, to which was added his being sorry 
for his former errors ; and concluded, exhorting all 
that had been deceived by his example or doc- 
trines to return to the unity of the church, and 
proteating that he had signed his recantation wil- 
lingly, only for the discharge of his consdence."* 

Fortunately for the reputation of Cranmer, 
these humiliating recantations were not rewarded 
by a pardon. To Ridley and Latimer life had 
been oflfered on their renouncing their "heresies ;" 
but it was decided m the council that no recanta- 
tion should save the archbishop. Hia political 
ofiences, it waa aaid, might be overiooked ; but 
hb ofiencea against religion required that he 
ahould aufier for the aake of example. A writ 
for hia execution waa accordingly deapatched to 
Oxford, and a day fixed. But Cranmer with hia 
firmness lost his dignity of mind. Witlr the hope 
of still averting his fate, he signed another docu- 
ment, m which ho declared he was not actuated 
by fear or favour, and that his former recantation 
was made unsolicitedly, for the ease of his own 
conscience and the instruction of others. A letter 
to cardinal Pole, — he knew he need not address 
Ghirdiner — accompanied this document, m which 
he begged that prelate's influence to obtain him 
a few days' respite, in order that he might give the 
world a atill more convincing proof of his repent- 
ance. The respite waa granted ; and Cranmer, 
in a aixth confeaaion, declared that he had been 
a greater persecutor of the church than Paul, and 
that he wiahed, Uke that apoetle, to make amends. 
He could not rebuild what he had destroyed; 
but as the penitent thief on the cross by the testi- 
mony of his lips obtained mercy, so he trusted 
that he by the ofiering of his lips should move the 
clemency of the Ahnighty. He was an o6&nder 
beyond the pale of temporal or eternal mercy ; 
he had blasphemed the sacrament, and had de- 
prived men of the benefit of the eucharist. To 
conclude, he entreated for forgiveness from' the 
pope and the king and queen, and pity from all 
Christians. 

Fortunately, we repeat, for Cranmer's fame, his 

* Burnet, ii. t. The reader will see six recanta^ 
tAons, Quoted at length, in Todd's life of Cranmer, 
just published. 
810 



oftnoe against the boooor of Maiy'a birth had 
made her inexorably resolved on his execution. 
Had be been then pardoned, and permitted to eka 
out his existence in obscurity, hia name wouM 
now be a by-word synonymooa with all that ia 
loathaome in hypocriay, cowardice^ and aposlacy. 
He would have been ao degraded in hia own eyes^ 
that he could never have ventured again to pre- 
aent bimaelf to that church of which he waa the 
founder, but from which the fear of death had 
made hhn apoatatiae. Again, we repeat, hia re- 
putation ia indebted to the profound hatnd of the 
queen, who, unmoved by his cries for mercy, and 
hia expreaaiona of deep remorse, desired the law 
to take ita courae. 

The Slat of March waa the day fixed ior hia 
execution. To the laat moment, Cranmer dung 
to the hope of mercy ; and was aatounded whoi 
a Spanish fnar announced to him, on the fatal 
morning, that hia boura were numbered, and that ba 
ahould prepare Mmaelf for hia laat earthly trial The 
fnar then handed to him apaper,tobe read at the 
atake aa a dying testimony o^hia repentance. It waa 
a aummary of his recantationa. Cianmer signed 
it; and having transcribed it, kept a copy for hia 
own uae. When the fnar had departed he alter- 
ed hia copy, and made it eqmvalent to a disavow- 
al of all hia former abjurationa and denialik At 
the naual hour the proceaaion set forward : it halt- 
ed at the churdi of St Maiy, where the laat aea- 
nion waa preached by a Dr.CoIe. The aidibiabof 
atood on a platform opposite to the pulpit, acc«d> 
ing to an eye-witnew (quoted by Strype,) « the 
very image of sorrow." Remorse (or hia lo- 
oent unworthy conduct had taken entiro pea- 
aesaion of Ua aoul. Hia face waa bathed in 
tears, and expreaaed <' great inward ooaluaioo ;** 
and hia eyes were aometimea lifted up to heafOB, 
now fixed downward on earth, << aa one aafaaoiad 
of bimaelf." The sermon having been coochid- 
ed, tiie preacher catted on Cranmer to dedare hia 
faith. The archbiahop then took out hia paper t 
all were pre|wred for a repetition of hia recanta- 
tiona, the rather aa the merita of hia co ove raion 
had been dwelt upon by Dr. Cole in hia aannon. 
He was heard with profound attention, till ba 
*<spake to that which, he said, troubled hia cob- 
adence more than any thmg he had ever done in 
hia whole life ; which waa the aubacribing a pa|Mr 
contrary to the truth, and againat hia conadencei 
out of fear of death and love of Ufe ; and when ha 
came to the fire, he waa leadved that that bead 
that had aigned it ahould bum firat" He tlMi 
repeated, that hia former ofnniona on the papal 
uaurpation, and on the eochaiiat, were those ha 
died in. ^ Upon tbia there waa a wonderful ooo- 
fusion in the aaeembly." Lord Williama called 
to him to remember bimaelf^ and |^y the Chria- 
tian. "I do," replied Cranmer, with teara : "it 
istmotooUUe to dUtMikU ; I must now i^eak 
the truth. I have been Mtherto a hater of false- 
hood and a lover of aimpHcity, and never beToro 
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this tune have I diseinbled.*' Ho was iminedkte- 
ly led to the stage which had been erected for his 
ezecutioo, opposite Baliol College, where he put 
offhis clothes in haste, and standing in his shut, 
and without shoes, was fastened with a diain to 
the stake. Some of the crowd urged him to de- 
clare in favour ofhis former recantations. He an- 
swered, showing his hand, ** This is the hand that 
wrote it, and th^efore it shall sufier punishment." 
Fire being applied to him, he stretched out his 
light hand into the flame, and held it there unmov- 
ed (except that once with it he wiped his &oe) 
t31 it was consumed, crying with a loud voice, 
** This hand hath ofl^nded — ^this unworthy ri^ 
hand." At last, the fire getting up, he soon ex- 
pired, never stirring or crying out all the while, 
only keefHug his eyes fixed on heaven, and re- 
peating more than once, " Lord Jesus, receive my 
^«it !" Cranmer thus perished, in the 67th year 
ofhis age. 

It is hardly necessary to ofier additional remarks 
on the character of Cranmer, as, we persuade 
ooTselves, its leading features have been sufficient- 
ly displayed to the reader in the course of our na]> 
lative. His contemporaries unite in attributing 
to him all the virtues that adorn a private station. 
He was humble and aflectionately kind to the 
poor, ever attentive to their wants, ever happy in 
relieving them. To the rich and powerful he is 
also represented as uniformly courteous and re- 
spectful, equally remote from obsequiousness and, 
what has been considered as not unusual in men 
ofhis rank, episcopal arrogance. In the mildness 
and yielding gentleness of his temper, and in the 
''vicions feeblenesses" to which the excess of 
those excellent qualities invariably leads, he very 
much resembled Philip Melancthon. Like that 
amiable man, too, he wanted the enthusiastic con- 
fidence in the goodness ofhis cause which spurns 
the aid of unworthy expedients, and feariessly 
porsiies its straightforward course in all times 
and seasons. But here the resemblance ends. 



Cranmer possessed neither the genius nor the 
learning oTthe German theologian ; and thou^ 
naturally as candid and truth-loving, did not ex- 
hibit the same ingenuous buoyancy in troubled 
waters. The truUi is, the vefy virtues of his 
character united with its defects in unfitting him 
for high stations in times like those which ft was 
his fatie to live in. 

He was constitutionally wedded to peaoe and 
quietness ; and wanting, as we have seen, firm- 
ness and decision of purpose, and the higher and 
sterner elements of moral greatness, was too glad 
to embrace repose from toil and danger upod al- 
nnost any terms. Hence we may conclude that, 
had his lot been confined to private life, hb con- 
duct would have been unexceptionably amiable^ 
and himself universally respected ; and hence we 
may also affirm, that under no circumstances 
could he have been a great man. As it is, we 
pity much more than we condenm him, and 
willingly shut our eyes on his defects and errors, 
when we recollect his cruel death, and his servi- 
ces in aid of the reformation. These it is that have 
snatched his name from oblivion, or from indifiec- 
ence, perhaps contempt, and that, in the teeth of 
mutually admitted facts, have kept alive a con- 
troversy on the real merits of his diaracter. By 
our own zealots he is held up to our admiration, 
as the most glorious and fadtlcss nuutyr of the 
Church of England ; by the Romanists, his name 
is branded with every epithet of meamiess and 
inconsistency: as i^ in this most absurd logo- 
machy, the character of the reformation, or the 
gospel purity of the rival creeds, were to be de- 
termined, or for a moment afifeOed, by the con- 
duct of indivduals ; and as if it was not among 
the most wonderful of the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, which ^ out of evil seeks to bring forth 
good," tliat it has sometimes been pleased to em- 
ploy the guiltiest instruments in efiUsting iti high- 
est and bohest purposes. 



WILLIAM CECIL, LORD BURLEIGH. 



1530—1598. 



WitUAM Cecil^, descended from an ancient 
and respectable family, was bom at Bourn in Lin- 
cdnshire, in the year ISSO.f Both his father and 
grandfather held honourable appointments under 
Henry VIII. His father was master of the robes ; 
an office, in that age, of considerable distinction. 
During his eariy education, his progress either ex- 
hibited nothing remaricable, or has been overiook- 

♦ Thii life is taken by permission from Macdiar- 
raid's British Stateiroen. 

t Lord Barleisfa*s Diary, in iha British Muaeum, 
HailciaoMSKo. 46. 



ed by his biographers, amidst the splendour ofhis 
succeeding transactions; for we are merely in^ 
fonned, t^ he received the first rudimenti of 
learning at the grammar schools of Grantham and 
Stamford.* But at St John's college, Cambridge, 
to which he was removed m the fifteenth year of 
his age, he gave strong indications of the qualities 
calculated to raise hun to future eminence. He 
sufiered no irregularity to interrupt lus pursuits ; 
and seemed resolute to excel his fellow-students, 

* Life of William Lord BursMey, by ons of his do- 
I in 1732, p. 6. 
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by the certain means of inoesBUit applioation. 
That he might daily devote aeveiml boon to study, 
withoot any hazard of interraptioD, he made an 
agreement with the beU-ringer to be called op 
every morning at lour o'clock. The strength of 
bis coDStitotion, however, did not correspond with 
the ardour of his mind ; for, in consequence of 
much sitting, without proper intervals of exercise, 
be contracted a painful humour in his legs ; and 
though subsequently cured of this distemper, his 
physicians considered it as a principal cause of 
tiiat inveterate gout wfaich enri)ittered the latter 
part of his life.* 

His indefatigable industnr soon led to a profi- 
ciency which drew on him the particular notice of 
bis teachcTB. The master of the college encourag* 
ed his perseverance by occasional presentsf, but 
bis ambition seems to have required no such stimu- 
lant He began, at sixteen, to put in practice the 
methods then usual of acquiring literary celebrity, 
by delivering a public lecture. His first topic wa« 
the logic of the schools ; but, three years after- 
wards, he ventured to comment on the Grreek lan- 
guage, which had hitherto been cultivated with 
more eagerness ^an success. He was afterwards 
ambitious of excelling as a general scholar ; and 
successively directed his industry to the various 
branches of literature then cultivated at the uni- 
versity.J 

When be was supposed to have laid a sufikient 
foundation of useful knowledge, he was removed 
from the university to Ghtiy's Inn, where he applied 
himself to the study of the law, with the same 
method and industry as he had observed at Cam- 
bridge. He found leisure also for several collate- 
ral pursuits : the antiquities of the kingdom, and 
more especially the pedigrees and fortunes of the 
most distinguished families, occupied much of his 
attention; and such was his progress in these 
pursuits, that no man of his time was accounted 
a more complete adept in heraldry.^ This species 
of information, had he adhered to the destination 
for the bar, might have been of little utility ; but, 
in his career of a statesman, it often prov^ of es- 
sential advantage. His practice was to record 
with his pen every thing worthy of notice which 
occurred to him cithejr in reading or observatimi, 
arranging this information in the most methodical 
manner, — a singular example of diligence, which 
b authenticated to posterity by collections of his 
manuscripts, still preserved in many public and 
private libraiies. While, from this practice, he de- 
rived, besides other advantages, an uncommon fa- 
cility in committing his thoughts to writing, he 
Defected not to cultivate an accomplishment still 
more essential to his intended profession, — a ready 
and graceful enunciation. By frequenting various 
companies, and entermg into free discussion, he 

♦ Life of WUUani liord Burghlcy, p. 6. 
t Fuller's History of the University of Cambridfe, 
p. 96. 

t Life of William Lord Burghley, p. 7. 
I Bacon's Works, vol. iv. p. 868. edit. 1740. 
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learnt to express himself with ease and confidence; 
while the extent of his information, and the sound* 
ness of his judgment, prevented his flumcy Cnm 
degenerating into declamation. 

These acquisitions, united to a singular indus- 
try, must have raised him, at an early period, to 
great eminence in his profesnon, had not an inci- 
dent, which introduced him to the notice of Heniy 
Vm., soon diverted his attention to a diflereol 
career. Cecil, havrog accidentally met, in the 
presence chamber, with two Irish priests, who had 
come to court in the train of O'Neil, thehr chifitam, 
happened to enter into an argument with them on 
the pope*s supremacy, of which they were zealous 
abettors ; and, by his superior knowledge and 
fluency, so baffled his antagonists, that they beg^ 
to vent their uneasy feelings in violent expresaiona. 
This contest was conducted in Latin ; and the 
particulars of it having been reported to Heniy, 
the monarch, pleased with this indication of 
talents, and still more with the successful refuta- 
tion of the pope*s supremacy, desired to see the 
young man ; and, in the course of a long conver- 
sation, conceived so favourable an opinion of bis 
abilities, that he resolved to take him into hia ser- 
vice, and directed his father (the master of the 
robes) to find out an office which might suit him. 
As no suitable situation happened to be vacant at 
the time, his father pitched on the reversion of the 
euatos brevium in the Common Pleas, which was 
readily granted.* 

From the time of this introduction at court, 
which happened within the first year of his attend- 
ance at Gray's Inn, and in the twenty-second year 
of his age, though Cecil still continued hia applica- 
tion to the law, his mind appears to have been more 
intently fixed on political advancement A very 
prudent and honourable alliance, which be thii 
year contracted by marriage, proved an efiectoal 
channel to future preferment Introduced by bia 
father-in-law, sir John Ch^e, a man of gieat 
respectability and influence, to the earl of Hert- 
ford, maternal unde to the young prince Edwanl, 
and afterwards better known as duke of Someraet, 
he was epabled to cultivate a co n nection wfaiefa, 
in a few years, elevated him to the highest ol^ 
fices.t 

About the commencement of the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. he succeeded to his office of oiutoa 
brevium, which brought him a revenue of S40il» a 
year, equal to more than 10002. in the present age. 
While this accession to his fortune placed hini in 
comparative affluence, and enabled him to prose- 
cute his plans more at ease, a new fiunily eoaniot^ 
tion, which he formed about the same time, open- 
ed to him the fairest access to royal patrofluiga. 
His first wife having died in the second year of 
their marriage, leaving him a son, he now married 
a daughter of sir Anthony Cook, thedhector oftlM 

* Life of William Lord Burghley, p. 9. 
t Camden's Annal. Eliz, p. 774. 
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young kiag^ fltcidtei» a feaUeman who davred 
from his situation an influence confirmed by his 
talents and virtoe.* Few men have more directly 
accelerated their rise by matrimonial aUiancea than 
Cecil; yetsuoh were the excellent qualities of his 
lady, that we rai^ consider his attachment to her 
the result lather of personal affection, than of a 
view to pohtioal advancenwnt. 

His pnferment ond^ the new reign was not 
ne|;)ee(ed by Somenet, to whose friendship he was 
rBoooBHModed by various cireamstanees. While 
his talents and consummate application rendered 
Intt most useful to any one placed at the head of 
affuis, his decided attachment to the reformation 
gave him at this period a particular claim to public 
triisCs. Theprotector, eager to extend his popo- 
knty by aceslerating those change in reUgion, 
which were now so generally desired, committed 
the depaitments of government to the hands d 
such as were known to be firm advocates of the 
nfbffviation ; and, on this occasion, he created 
Cedl master of the requests,— an appointment of 
trasl and distinction.t 

In the latter part oC the same year, the young 
statesman attended his patron in the expedition 
a^dnst Scotland, and was present at the battle 
of Pinkey, where the arms of England proved so 
decisively victorioos. Here he very narrowly es- 
caped destruction : a friend, observing a cannon 
Areetly pointed at him, poshed him out of its line, 
and, in the very act, had his own arm unibrtunately 
shattered by the bal]4 Cecil, vrith his usual dili- 
gfloce, wrote an account of this expedition. On 
his retoming home, he enjoyed various advanta- 
ges for prosecuting his views at court, and his 
talents were well calculated to second his oppor- 
tonities. The insight into the characters of those 
aroond htm, which he derived from careful habits 
of obeervation, enabled hbn to suit his behaviour 
to persons and circomstanoes ; and the prudent 
re e ci T e of his conversation, joined to a perfect 
coHMnand of temper, preserved him from those 
i nipff ud ettee s which so often barthe way to pro> 
a setion. He apfdied himself to gain the entire 
eoofideoee of Somerset; and having unrestrained 
access to the young prince^ both from the friendship 
of the protector, and the situation of his father-in- 
law, he quickly aoqmred the esteem and attach- 
ment of Edward. Somerset readily listened to 
the solidlations of his nephew in b^ialf of their 
nratnal favoorite, and, in the following year, pro- 
meted Cedl to the office of secretary d*8tate.^ 

With a rapidity proportioned to his merits and 
his address, Cecil had now attained one of the 
hi^Mst stations in the government ; but his conti- 
noanee on this envied height depended so much on 
the conduct of others, that the most consummate 
prudence on his part could not render him secure. 
He, also, was drawn along in the fall of his patron, 

♦ Life of Wiltiam Lord Burghley, p. 9. 
t Life of Winiam Lord Barffhloy,p. 10. 
I Ibid. § Lord Burgley's Diary. 



which took place in little mora than a year. So- 
rasffset appears Is have been one of those unfortu- 
nate men, whose errors proceeded mther fWmi 
weakaees than from vice, and whose good inten- 
tions are perpetually counteracted by a lamenta- 
ble impiudeaoe. AmbiCioos, rather than qualified 
to goveni,he had taken advantage of his popular 
rity to engross, in his own perMm, the whole pow- 
ers of the oocmdl of regency, to winch Henry, by 
his win, had intrusted the govermnent ; and 
though he showed no indmation to abuse his 
authority, yet he displayed his ascendancy with as 
ofiensive ostentation. A profriskm and magnifr 
cence, which might have served to increase his in- 
fluence, contributed, by his imprudent managa- 
ment, to ruin the popularity fHiich he so fondly 
eonrted. While he tooeageriy grasped at wealth 
to Support his expenses, a fortune which he sodden- 
ly amassed made his integrity suspected ; and,oo 
his pulling down several churches to procure more 
splendid materials for erecting his psJace, the aot 
was reprobated as sacrilege, and his impiety r^ 
garded with horror. Even the best intended 
measures often became, in his unskilful hands, the 
source of new calamities. By his rash and ill 
conceited attempts to redress the grievances of 
the common peo|4e, he not only provoked the no- 
bility, but led the inflamed minds of the people 
themselves into excesses, which be was afterwards 
obliged to repress by severe miUtary executions. 
His popularity at length became so much reduced, 
that the other members of the council of r^^cy, 
whom he had stripped of their just authority, ven- 
tured to attempt his overthrow ; and, by a well 
planned conspiracy, succeeded in committing htm 
and his principal adherents to the Tower. 

The diief actor in this plot against Somerset 
was the earl of Warwick, son to Dudley, the in- 
famous tool of Henry VIL's extortions. War- 
wick inherited all the avarice and faithlessness of 
his father ; and being possessed of talents both for 
peace and war, he procured the patronage of Henry 
VIII., who could readily overlook hereditary taint 
contracted in executing the mandates of tyranny. 
By the favour of that monarch, Dudley was suc- 
cessively raised to the rank of nobility, created an 
admiral, and appointed a member of the council 
of regency. Yet, inflamed with an ambition 
which no subordinate honours could satiate, he 
looked on the minority of Edward as a &vourehle 
opportunity for engrossing the chief direction of 
the government ; and only delayed his attempts 
until the increasing unpopularity of Somerset, to 
which he contributed by every art, should ensure 
their accomplishment. Succeeding^ by the con- 
spiracy which he had planned, to the power, 
though not to the title, of the protector, he surround- 
ed the young king with his creatures, compelled 
the council to submit to his dictates, and proceeded 
to secure his ascendancy by new acquisitions of 
fortune and rank. The last earl of Northumber- 
land having died without issue, and his brother 
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bftTing been atUintod, the title wu now eztinet, 
and the estate vetted in the crown. Warwick 
procured a grant of these large poeeesaione, and 
made himself be created duke of Noithumber- 
land. 

The Yiews of this new mler did not kmg prove 
adverse to Cecil ; for, after having been detained 
in the Tower about throe months, he vras dis- 
diargod, and again found himself on the road to 
fortune. Northumberland, though awed by the 
previous popularity of Somerset, enteitained little 
apprehension of his talents, and justly calculated 
that his partisans mig)it be weaned by new pros- 
pects from their attachment to so feeble a leader. 
In Cecil he perceived the double advantage of in- 
fluence over the young king, and of an uninter- 
rupted application to business, while others wasted 
their time in cabals and intrigues. Aware, also, 
that with Cecilambition vras a predominant princi- 
ple, while hb prudence was such as to divert him 
from all dangerous schemes, Northumberland 
might expect that this statesman would be fiuthiiil 
to those immediately possessed of power, and 
would prefer the prospect of present aggrandise- 
ment to the forlorn generosity of adhering to the 
ruined fortunes of Somerset. But whatever were 
the views of Northumberland, Cecil was, by his 
means, again appointed secretary of state ; and, 
receiving the honour of knighthood, was admitted 
into the privy council.* 

This sudden release and subsequent elevation, 
by the enemy of his old patron, have exposed the 
motives of Cecil to suspicion. It has been al- 
leged, that he had a secret understanding with 
Northumberland even before the fall of Somerset, 
and that his new preferment was the reward ot 
his treachery. But while no grounds are pro- 
duced for these accusations, the events which they 
are adduced to explain seem otherwise sufficiently 
accounted for. In joining Northumberland, Cecil 
abandoned none of his principles; for the same 
measures, both in regard to religion and politics, 
were now pursued, as under the protector : and 
if his conduct, in uniting with the decided enemy 
of his patron, bo thought little consistent with 
honour or generosity, he only acted a part whidi 
Somerset himself speedily imitated. Northum- 
berland, having completed the degradation of his 
rival, by extorting from him a public confession 
that he had been guilty of rashness, folly, and in- 
discretion, accounted him now so little formidable, 
that he ventured to aflect the praise of generoeity, 
by restoring him, not only to liberty, but to his 
•eat in the counciL Somerset, as mean in advert 
sity as ostentatious in his better fortune, gladly 
accepted the boon ; and, after all the indignities 
which he had undergone, consented to give his 
daughter, lady Jane Seymour, in marriage to lord 
Dudley, the son of his adversary. 

But the ambition of Northumberiand, and the 

* Kinf Edward's Journal. Stow't Annals. 
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indiscretion of Somerset, soon converted their ex- 
ternal appearances of amity into more fatal 4i»> 
tensions. Ahhoogh the late protector, by hioim- 
[midenoe and want of spirit, had become naeli 
degraded in the public estimatioD, yet, in the day 
of his humiliation, the envy oneeiiBlt towards ban 
subsided into a better feeling; wbUe the pride and 
ambition of his rival failed not to excite conMetm- 
Ue odium. His reviving popularity awakened the 
jealousy of Nordiumberiand, and bis in^iseieitioiiy 
ere long, afibrded a pretext for his d e stmtta op. 
While the mortifications which he had ex petie nce d 
could not fail to rankle in his bosom, his cnlly 
antagonist endeavoured to goad him on to soma 
rash and criminal enterprise. The cieatui e s of 
Northumberiand, who gained his confideoce to 
precipitate his ruin, first inflamed his resentment, 
and then caught his hasty expressions of revenge ; 
they suggested to him plans of insu iie ct ion, fior 
assassinating Northumberland, and then disdoserf 
them as accusations against him. Whaiftso^ 
fident number of such charges had been aceumo- 
lated, Somerset was suddenly arrested ; tried be- 
fore a jury of peers, among whom were Nortbnm- 
berland and some of his principal enemies ; fboad 
guilty of a capital crime ; and led, along with f 
ral of his friends, to the scafibtd. 

The part whidi Cecil acted, during these r 
ed calamities of his eariy patron, seems more re- 
concilable to prudence than to gratitude. It 'm 
said, tliat when Somerset, some time before his 
arrest, sent for him, and communicated to him his 
apprehensions, the secretary, instead of aoggeat- 
ing any means to avoid his impending danger, 
coldly replied, " That if he vras innocent, he might 
trust to that ; and if he were otherwise, he coold 
only pity him.*'* Pity, indeed, if he really fek it, 
was all that he bestowed ; for it does not appear 
that he interposed, either publicly or privrtely, to 
avert the destruction of his former patnxk And 
when we consider the character of SomerssI, we 
must allow that such an interposition would havo 
been as imprudent as it was likely to be onavaS- 
ing. The weakness and irresolution of this no- 
bleman were such, that no dependence eoold be 
placed on his executing any scheme prop ose d lor 
his safety ; and as he was surrounded by spies 
who insinuated themsdves into his confidence^ 
any beneficial intelligence communicated to him, 
could scarcely have fiuled to reach his inveterate 
adversary. In these circumstances, Cedl, by aiU 
tempting the preservation of Somerset, would have 
incurred an imminent hazard of sharing hi his de- 
struction. Without benefiting his patron, he 
would probably have lost his fortune, his fibetty, 
or his life; leaving behind him only the praise of 
unsuccessfiil generosity. 

But whether we respect his prudence, or cen- 
sure his ingratitude on this occamon, we caimot but 
applaud his conduct as a minister. Whfle the 

* King Edward'* Journal. 
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court of EngkMlteened with cabals, which ocei»- 
pied the inoeeeant attention of the other public 
DMo, the aecretaiy was diligently employed in eze- 
ootinghia official duties, and in devising schemes 
for the discharge of the public debt, or the im- 
provement of commeroe. There still remains a 
complete statement of the king's debts in the 
■Math of February, 1551, printed from a manu- 
scriptdrawn up by Cecil, and which must have 
cooiprehended the whole of the public responsi- 
bility at that period, since neither^ debts nor the 
revenues of the king were as yet separated from 
those of the nation.^ 

Aa important change, efieoted about this time 
in the commerce of London, is also attributed U> 
Us counsels. The carrying trade of the north <A 
Eoiope, and of En^and in particular, had hitherto 
been engrossed, almost ezcluaively, by the mer- 
chants of the Uanse Towns. As the foreign in- 
terooorse, conducted through this channel, was 
Iband particularly productive to the revenue, it be- 
came an object with our mo n a r dis to promote it 
to the utmost ; and with this view, Henry IIL in- 
duced a company of these merchants to settle in 
Eng^d, by the lure of a patent containing vari- 
ous privileges, exempting them from the heavy du- 
ties paid by other aliens, and placing them nearly 
on a footing with natives. Thia corporation was 
called, from their place of residence, the merchants 
of the Steel-yard, and efiectually excluded all 
rivals from a competition — other foreigners by 
their exclusive privileges^ and the English by their 
superior capital and skill They continued, ac- 
cordingly, from the time of their settlement, to en- 
gross nearly the whole continental trade of Eng- 
land. Their commerce was advantageous to the 
natives, as it opened a market to their produce, 
and induced them to devote their labour and capi- 
tal to agriculturo and manufactures ; but it was 
attended, in the eye of the public, with various 
disadvaniSges. The gains of each individual, 
who partook of this monopoly, were apparently 
greater than those of the natives engaged in 
agnculture, manufoctures, or internal commerce; 
and the collective wealth of these^foreign mer- 
chants was doubly conspicuous from their resi- 
dence in one spot The jeabusy of the Engiish 
was strongly excited. They complamed that the 
natives had but toil for their portion, while stran- 
gers ran away with all the profit. Besides these 
imaginary e^^ this mode of carrymg on trade 
was attended with some real disadvantages. As 
it was chiefly conducted by foreign vessels and 
foreign seamen, it affi)rded little accession to the 
maritime strength of the country ; a circumstance 
which, on the breaking out of a war, was felt as a 
serious evil Moreover, these merchants, on real- 
isbg a fortune, were apt to depart, and transfer to 
their own country that capital which, in the hands 
of natives, would have improved the soil, and ac- 

* See this paper in Strype's Memorials of Edward 
TI., book ii. 



celerated the industry of this realm. The native 
merohants had often remonstrated against the 
privileges of these foreigners ; but Cecil seems to 
have been the first minister who eflectually attend- 
ed to their complaints. In consequence of his 
representations to the council, the merchants of the 
Steel-yard were deprived of their charter, and 
subjected to the same impositions as other aliens.^ 

From this measure, as it was speedily followed 
by a large increase of the shipping and foreign 
commerce of Eng^md, Cecil has derived much 
rqmtation ; yet, it is but too indicative of the un- 
acquaintance of the age with the principles of 
trade. To abrogate the monopoly was a measure 
of evident propriety, in as mudi as, like all mono- 
polies, it tended to limit the extent of commercial 
dealings, obliging our countrymen to sell their 
commodities somewhat lower, and to pay for 
foreign articles somewhat higher than they would 
have done had the competition been open. But, 
in what way ought this irregularity to have been 
remedied 7 Not merely by cancelling the privi- 
leges of the Steel-yard merchants, and subject- 
ing them to the same extra duties as other 
aliens, but by putting all merchants, natives or 
foreign, on a footing of equality. Sudi a measure 
would, it may be alleged, have retarded the rise of 
the native merchants, inferior as they then were to 
foreigners in capitd and experience : but in this, as 
in all other cases, the course which industry and 
capital would of themselves have taken, would 
have been the most advantageous to all parties. 
Our merchants, confining themselves for a season 
to the inland trade, it would have expanded more 
promptly, when our foreign trade absorbed little 
of our pecuniary means ; and the latter also would 
have fallen eventually into their hands, in conse- 
quence not of acts of exclusion, but of the vsf 
rious advantages possessed by natives over fo- 
reigners. 

But had Cecil, or any other statesman in that 
age, attempted to admit for^gners on the footing 
of natives, he would have been rei»resented by 
public clamour as aggravating the evil which h& 
professed to remedy. The disadvantages under 
which Cecil laboured are apparent in iSbe fate of 
another project, which he entertained for the be- 
nefit of commerce. As the means of conveying 
mercantile intelligence were in former times ex- 
tremely defective, and the regulations for levying 
the revenue were very imperfect, it was usual to 
fix by law a staple or regular market, for the chief 
commodities of a country, and oblige all its inhabit- 
ants to convey them thither for sale. Foreign 
merchants might thus reckon on a regular market, 
and government had the best opportunity of levy- 
ing its imposts both on exports and imports. The 
staple of our wool, and other chief articles of ex- 
portation, was fixed by an eariy act of parliament 
in certain towns of Elngland, but was afterwards, 

* Hayward's Life and Reign of Edward VI. 
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in the reign of Edward lU^ wboUy removed to 
Calais, which at that period came into oar poa- 
sesnon.'*' It was thence tranafenped to the floo- 
rishmg but distant port of Antwerp, where itstiU 
remained in the reign of Edward VI. Cedl, per- 
cehring the infinite disadTantagea to wfaidi the- 
exportation of England waa enlijected by this rego- 
lation, proposed to abolish the staple at Antwerp, 
and, aa a far more desirable sobstitate, to open two 
free portsin England ; one at Southampton, and 
another at HuU. A paper is still extant, contain- 
ing the whole of this scheme dearly digested, ex- 
hibiting the arguments in its favour, an'd refuting 
the objections by which it might be opposed. But 
his colleagues in office were too little advanced in 
commercial knowledge, and too mudi engrossed 
with state intrigues, to perceive the advantages or 
concur in the execution of this project 

Cecil, in the mean time, did not ne^ect to cul- 
tivate the attachment of the 3roung king. That 
prince, whose diligence, knowledge, and discre- 
tion, fkr exceeded his years, .seems to have been 
particularly delighted with a man so eminently 
distinguished for these qualities. The secretary 
was admitted into his inmost confidence, and was 
supposed to have had no small share in the pro- 
ductions ostensibly attributed to Edward. It is 
said that the princess Mary, on receiving a letter 
from her brother, exhorting her to abjure the 
errors of popery, could not help exclaiming as she 
read it, *< Ah! Mr. Cecil*s pen has taken great 
pains here.** Yet he never employed his ascen- 
dancy over the young prince to procure extravagant 
grants, after the example which had been set by 
Somerset, Northumberland, and the other cour- 
tiers. Aware that a fortune accumulated by such 
means always exposed the possessor to envy, and 
might probably, in these unsettled times, be the 
cause of his destruction, he preferred the slower 
but more secure method of acquiring wealth by 
the economical management of his regular salaries. 
By his appointment as chancellor of the order of 
the garter, his income now received an addition of 
a hundred marks a year ; and it appeare that, 
after his father^ decease, he also held the post of 
master of the robes.t 

Soon after this accession of honour and emolu- 
ment, he found himself exposed, by bis official 
situation, to dangers which all his prudence seem- 
ed insufficient to avert The young king, who, by 
the extraordinary virtues and accomplishments of 
his eariy youth, had taught the nation to look for- 
ward with fond expectation to his more mature 
yeara, began to exhibit indubitable sjrmptoms of a 
rapid decline. Amidst the alarm which this unex- 
pected calamity diffiised, the ambitious Nortbum- 
beriand began to meditate more daring plans for 
the confirmation of bis power, and even undertook 

♦ 27 Edward III. cap. vii. ^^^ m^ ^ 

t See a letter to him from sir Edward tS^^tftT, 

in Lodge's Illuatrations of British Histjcr» , vol. i. 

p. 185. ' I 
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to fix the sucoeasion to the crown IB his own fiunfly . 
Four females stood next in the ocder of inbsri^ 
ance : Mary and Elizabeth, daughters of Heaiy 
Vin. ; Mary queen of Soots, grand-daughter of 
Heoiy's eldest sister ; and the duchess of Sofiblk, 
daughter of bis second sister. The title of the hat, 
although evidently posterior to the others, Nor- 
thumberland reserved toenfbrce as prefierable to tfaa 
whole. He reprseented to Edward that bis two 
half-eistera, Maiy and Elisabeth, having been de- 
clared illegitimate by act of pariiament., were for 
ever debarred from the soeoessioD ; that theqoeem 
of Scots, having been passed over in his fiidiei^ 
will, was also to be considered as excluded ; and 
that, even had this objeotioo not existed, she ought 
to be prevented from reducing En^and as well as 
Scotland to a province of FraiMe, — an event wfaiefa. 
unless prevented by her exolnnon, her marriaee 
with the dauphin rendered inevitable. AvailiD|^ 
himself of the kin^s attachment to the proteetant 
religion, he depicted the dangers to which it would 
be exposed, if such bigoted catholics aa either of 
the Marys ascended the throne; and as Uiis ob- 
jection did not apply to Edward's fsvourite swter 
Elizabeth, who bad been educated in the principles 
of the reformation, he urged that it was impossible 
to devise any pretext for excluding one aster, 
without excluding both. The prince, enfeebled 
by disease, and sunounded by the creatures of 
Northumberiand, was at length overcome by his 
arguments and importunities, and consented to 
fix the succession in the duchess of Suflblk, who 
waa willing to wave her title in favour of her 
daughter, the lady Jane Grey. To complete this 
artful scheme, Northumberiand now procured the 
lady Jane in marriage to his fourth son, lord 
Ghulford Dudley, and enjoyed the prospect of con- 
tinuing to manage the afikira of the kingdom at 
his pleasure, and of transmitting the kingdom to 
his posterity. 

For this alteration in the succession to the throne, 
Northumberiand obtained from the prince a patent, 
and required that it should be signed by all the 
membera of the privy council ; a concession which 
the dread of his vengeance extorted, even from 
those most averse to the transaction. Cecil, among 
the rest, affixed his name to the patent ; but whe- 
ther from inclination or compulsion has been dis- 
puted. While he is charged by some with having 
been very active in the enterprises of the duke, and 
with having assisted in drawing up the instrument 
for altering the succession*, he himself, in a me- 
morial which he afterwards drew up in his justifi- 
cation, asserts that both threats and promises were 
employed in vain to extort his concurrence in the 
attempt ; that he refused to subscribe the patent 
as a privy councillor ; and that he was at length 
only prevailed on, by the king's earnest entreaty, 
to write his name as witness to the royal signature. 
The character of Cecil leaves us, indeed, no room 

♦ Hayward, vol. ii. p. 157. 
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to sospect that he entered into the views of Nor* 
thumberland farther than his own immediate safety 
required. He might have been sufficiently willing, 
had a fair opportunity ofiered, to set aside Mary, 
the next heiress, firom whose bigoted attadmient 
to popery he had nothing to hope, and every thing 
to apprehend. But the reasons which might hare 
led him to oppose Mary would have induced him 
to support Elkabeth ; and he knew that the objec- 
tions against the title of lady Jane were too wei^ty 
to be removed by the patent of a minor on hu 
death-bed. Although parliament, with whom the 
ultimate right of confirming or altering the order 
of succession was acknowledged to reside, had 
enabled Henry VXII. to dispose of the crown by 
will, 3ret, as it had not empowered Ekiward to alter 
this disposition, his patent could not confer a legal 
title till ratified by a new act of the legislature. 
But amidst the general indignation excited by the 
ambition and rapacity of Northumberiand, was 
such a sanction likely to be obtained 7 or, if ob- 
tained, to ensure a general acquiescence? Influ- 
enced by such considerations, Cecil seems to have 
withdrawn himself, as far as personal safety would 
aSow, from an enterprise originating in extravagant 
ambition, and likely to terminate in the ruin of its 
abators. It is saiid, that when he found the pro- 
ject in agitation, he made such a disposition of his 
effects as might give them the best chance of secu- 
rity, in the event of his being imprisoned, or obhg- 
ed to quit the kingdom.'*' 

On the death of Edward, Cecil found himself, 
along with the rest of the privy council, in the 
power of Northumberiand ; but perceiving that 
total failure was soon to overtake the illegal meap 
sures of that infatuated nobleman, he resolutely 
refused to draw up the proclamation declaring the 
title of lady Jane, or to write in its vindication ; 
and the duke was not then in a situation to punish 
his disobedience. Soon aflerwards he found means, 
along with the other privy councillors, to escape, 
and join Mary, who had already been proclaimed 
queen, and who was pleased to receive him very 
graciously. As he knew that, among her partisans, 
be bad many enemies, and that they haid already 
made some unsuccessful attempts to prejudice her 
against him, he took advantage of her present fa« 
vonrable disposition, to obtain a general pardon 
for whatever might have been culpable in his past 
conduct ; and, with this indemni^, he determined 
for the present to retire from public af&irs. Mary, 
acquainted with his sagacity and great talents for 
business, was desirous to retain him in her service, 
and tendered to him the appointment which he had 
hitherto held ; but, as the change of his religion 
was an indispensable condition, he could not be 
prevailed on to accept these offers.! He was at- 
tached firmly and conscientiously to the reformed 
church ; but had his religious principles been len 
sncere, prudence might have withheld him from 

* Burnet's Hist, of Reform, vol. ii. p. 233. 
t Life of William Lord Burgfaley, p. 11. 



embarking in the new government The bigotry 
of Mary, and the violence of her prime ministei:^ 
bishop Gardiner, made it easy to foresee that the 
re8t<»ation of the catholic religion would be at* 
tempted by firo and sword ; and in the conflict 
between the seal of the ooort, and the resistanoe 
of Che great majority of the nation, it was impos- 
sible not to anticipate sanguinary executions and 
dangerous convulsions. Cecil appears to have 
adopted the rewhition of keeping aloof from the 
cabab of either party, and of cuHivatmgthe private 
fiiendship of some of the new mmisters, withoot 
giving any sanction to their public measures. ^ 
this means he both provided for his own safety^ 
and was enabled to give occasional support io the 
cause which he favoured, without exciting the 
jealousy and resentment of the government 

The court soon became divided into two fao* 
tions, of which the one urged the extirpation of 
heretics by fira and sword, while the other, confid- 
ing in the ultimate success of what they deemed 
the true religion, were of opinion that these vk>> 
lent methods would only harden the minds of men 
against it Of these parties, the former was ruled 
by bish<^ Gardiner, a man very indiflerent about 
religion, but naturally of a severe and violent teo»> 
per, and exasperated, by some injuries, against 
the protestants: while the moderate party was 
headed by cardinal Pole, a man extremely devoted 
to his religious tenets, but too politic, if not too 
humane^ to attempt their propagation by violence. 
Expecting the saf<^ of the protestants diiefly from 
the ascendancy of the cardinal's counsels, Cecil 
attached himself warmly to his interests. He 
had procured himself to be nominated one of the 
honorary mission which had been sent by the 
court to invite over this prelate, who resided in 
Italy at the time of Mary's accession ; and he ap- 
pears to have exerted himself successfully in a^ 
quiring his confidence, since we find him, in the 
following year, attending Pole on an embassy to 
the continent 

It soon, however, became necessaiy for Cecil to 
take a mora open part in defence of the protes- 
tants. The parliament having been induced, by 
the intrigues of Gardiner, and the bribes which 
he scattered among the members, to revive the 
old sanguinary laws against heretics, the oouit 
proceeded to carry them mto execution with the 
most unrelenting cruelty. Bishops, venerable for 
age and virtue, were burnt in their own dioceses^ 
and women are said to have been thrown, in the 
agonies of childbirth, into the midst of the fiaraes.! 
Nothing could exceed the horror of the crueltiee 
perpetrated, or the frivolity of the accusations on 
which the sufierers were condemned. Arrested on 
mere suspicion, and without having made any 
open profession of their creed, they were allowed 
only the alternative of signing a list of reh^oue 

♦ Life of William Lord Burghley, p. 11. 
t Burnet, rol. iii. p. 264, from an account of those 
fransictions written or corrected bf Cocil. 
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articles presented to them, or of being committed 
to tbeflamea All the established forms of law 
were now abandoned, and the prosecution of 
heretics intrusted by the crown to a set of oommi»- 
sioners, whose unlimited powers to try and con- 
demn any one on whom thdr suspicions might hap- 
pen to alighty took away the protection of inno- 
cence, and rendered the subjects the sport of ca- 
price or malignity. 

A general horror and indignation were the na^ 
tnral consequences of these cruelties ; and in the 
new parliament, whidi was summoned to meet in 
1555, the court was made to feel the preponderan- 
cy of the protestant interest, and the futility of its 
sanguinary proceedings. Notwithstanding the 
manifest danger of opposition, sereral measures 
proposed by government were vehemently resisted 
by the commons, and some whoUy rejected. They 
were with difficulty prevailed on to pass an act 
enabling the queen to restore to the church merely 
those tenths, first-fruits, and impropriations, which 
remained in the hands of the crown ; and could 
be induced to grant a portion only of the supplies 
demanded, though by no means exorbitant They 
threw out two biUs relative to religion ; — one for 
incapacitating such as were remiss in the prosecu- 
tion of heretics from being justices of the peace^ and 
another for confiscating the estates of those who 
had quitted the kingdom on the score of religion.* 

In this opposition to the measures of the court, 
Cecil, who had been chosen, without soUcitation, 
one of the members for Lincolnshire, bore a dis- 
tinguished part ; and the rejection of the bill for 
confiscating the estates of the exiles is, in parti- 
cular, attributed to the force of his eloquence. 
This manly conduct exposed him to connderable 
danger, and he was once called before the privy 
council ; but while the others involved in the same 
accusation with him were sent to the Tower, he 
succeeded in obtaining a hearing before he should 
be committed, and made such a satisfactory de- 
fence as procured his immediate acquittaUf The 
discretion of his conduct had, indeed, softened the 
rancour of his religious opponents, and procured 
him many friends among the catholics, though 
convinced of his decided attachment to the pro- 
testant cause. The light in which his opposition in 
this pariiament appeared to himself, we learn from 
the diary which he has leil behind him : — ^* On the 
21st of October,*' says he, "the parliament met 
at Westminster, and I discharged my duty, as a 
member, with some danger ; ibr although I had 
been elected against my inclination, yet I uttered 
my sentiments fbeely. I incurred much displea- 
sure by this conduct ; but it was better to obey 
God than men." Having, in the next parliament, 
been again chosen to represent the ccAmty of Lin- 
coln, he maintained the cause of the persecuted 
protestants with the same discreet but nndeviat- 
ing resolution. 

, * Burnet, toI. ii. p. Stt. 

t Life of William Lord Burghley, p. IS. 
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While Cecil, by the reserve and roodenticm of 
his conduct, escaped the suspicion of the ooort, 
he was privatdy turning his views towards those 
changes in the government, which be ibresmw 
would soon take place. It was every day mofe 
apparent that the princess Elizabeth would ascend 
the throne, and that her elevation would not be 
long deferred. No prospect now remained that 
Mary would leave ofispring behind her, and the 
distempers of her mind and body seemed rapidly 
to subdue her constitution. ^Vhile a dropey, 
which she had at first mistaken for pregnancj, 
and aggravated by improper treatment, dafly in>- 
paired her strength, the bad succeas of all her 
schemes for the restoration of popery, the general 
hatred excited by her crudties, the loss of Calais, 
which was attributed to her negligence, the cold 
return which Philip made' to her ardent attach- 
ment, and the resolutioa which he had formed of 
settling in Spain, and abandoning her for ever, all 
preyed on her mind, and hastened her decay. 
Yet though, in this state of things, CeQl h^ 
every inducement to cultivate the favour of EIlJi»- 
beth, it was only by mcurring the most inmunenl 
danger, that, surrounded as she was by the spies 
of Mary, any communication could be hdd with 
her. By uniting, however, dexterity and circum- 
spection with a cool intrepidity, he found means 
to open and maintain a private correspondence; 
and often conveyed to her such intelligence as 
enabled her to avoid the snares of her sii8|»ciou8 
and vindictive sister. 

The interval of leisure, which he at present en- 
joyed, he seems to have diligentiy spent in digesU 
ing plans for that order of things which he antici- 
pated in the new reign ; and so well bad he ma- 
tured his ideas, that he was enabled to present 
EUizabeth, on the very day of her accessbn, with 
a memorial, pointing out those affidrs whkh re- 
quired instant despatch. Mindful of the &vours 
which she had received in her adversity, and gra- 
tified to find a counsellor already prepared to gjnro 
activity to her government, Elizabeth hastened to 
reward and secure his services. He was the first 
person swcnm of her privy council, and was at the 
same time created secretary of state.* 

From this time forward, Cecil may be considefed 
as the first minister of Elizabeth, and tiie principal 
adviser of her measures. As he knew that on her 
life depended both his prospects and his safety, 
since Mary queen of Scots, the next heir, was a 
catholic, entirely directed by her bigoted relatives 
of the house of Guise, his attachment was sincere, 
and his exertions zealous. Elizabeth, possessed 
of penetration to perceive, and judgment to appre- 
ciate, his talents, rested with peculiar confideaos 
on his fidelity and tried abilities. Her paasions, 
her prejudices, her caprice, made her freqoenUy 
act in opposition to his sentiments, but none of her 
ministers or favourites was so generally consult- 
ed ; and lus cool, deliberate, weighty reasonings, 
* Life of William Loid Burghley,p. IS. 
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often obUmed, from her better jndgmeot, oonces- 
rions to which her mcUnations were extremely 
ftverse. As it would be tedious to follow the ia^ 
boars of Cecil in an adnunistration of forty yean, 
we must now rdinquish the narrative form, and 
attempt an outline of his policy, under a few gene- 
ral beads, taking as our text the grand questions 
which engaged the solicitude of the queen and 
her minister m that age of dissension and danger. 
This will lead us to examine his policy in re^ird 
to religion ; his civil policy or administration ol 
borne affidrs; his foreign policy, — towards the 
Low Countries, Spain, France, Scotland, and 
Bfary queen of Scots. 

The measures relative to religion were those 
which roost incessantly harassed him during his 
administration, and which required the greatest 
caution and management, because his sentiments 
oorresponded ill with the inclinations of his sove- 
reign. At the commencement of the reign of 
Edward VL, the more gross absurdities of the 
Romish Church, which his father had forcibly re- 
tained, were aboU^ed ; and a more rational wor- 
ibip, both m substance and form, established by 
law. Yet although many further changes were 
made in the course of this reign, by archbishop 
Cranmer and the other heads of the church, the 
reformation was still conmdered incomplete. Eling 
Edward, in his diary, laments that he was prevent- 
ed, by ^ opposition of the prejudiced, from re- 
storing the primitive discipline according to his 
heart's desire ; and in the preface to one of the 
aerviee-books, published by authority, the framers 
observed, ^ that they had gone as far as they could 
m reforming the church, considering the times they 
fived in, and hoped that they who came afler them 
would, as they might, do more."^ The lamented 
death of Edward put a period, for the time, to the 
hopes of farther improvement Mary was no 
sooner seated on the throne, than she restored the 
&ith and forms of the catholic church, acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the pope, reconciled her 
dominions to the see of Rome, and began, by the 
most cruel exertions of her authority, to replunge 
the people into that saperstition and ignorance 
from which they had just emerged. It was to the 
accession of Elizabeth, who was known to be at- 
tached to the reformed religion, that the protes- 
tants now locked forward as the period of their de- 
Gverance and triumph ; and Cecil, aware that no 
object could be more important than to quiet the 
minds of men in this concern, had urged it upon 
&at princess as the first of her cares. 

But the views of the queen and her minister, 
with regard to the extent of the projected refor- 
mation, were farfrora coinciding. CecU had learnt, 
firom recent events both in his own and in foreign 
countries, how many dangers and convulsions 
Blight be avoided in religious changes, if govem- 



♦ NcaTs Hiat. of the Puritans, vol. i. p. 78. edit. 
1793. 



ment wisely took the lead. He had also observed 
the channel towards which the current of public 
opinion was stron^y directed. The great majo- 
nty of the nation had seconded Edward and his 
council in their successive measures in favour of 
the reformed worship, and looked forward to fui^ 
ther changes, when the successor of that prince 
unfortunately attempted to tear up his work from 
the foundation. But the extravagant cruelties of 
Mary, althou^ they intimidated many into an ap^ 
parent submission, aggravated the general detes- 
tation of the popish religion. The people, exas- 
perated to belrald their countrymen groaning undv 
the torture, or expiring in the flames, now looked 
with horror, not only on the tenets, but on the 
rites, the ceremonies, the appendages, of a sangui- 
nary church. Many Englishmen who had sou^t 
refuge in exile, having observed the tranquil and 
flourishing condition of states which had entirely 
renounced both the tenets and rites of the Ro- 
mish church, hastened, on the accession of Eliza- 
beth, to apprise their countrymen of those happy 
efifects, and incite them to similar changes. To 
this state of public sentiment Cecil mig^t be d&> 
sirous to accommodate the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment of England. The favourite, and confiden- 
tial adviser of Edward, he seems to have deeply 
imbibed the reforming spirit of that reign ; and 
we find him acting as one of the commissioners 
who prepared a purer code of canon laws, which 
the death of the young monarch prevented from 
receiving the royal sanction. 

But for a thorough reformation the mind of Eli- 
zabeth was by no means prepared. The super- 
stitious tenets which her fiither thought proper to 
retain had partly insinuated themselves into her 
belief; while her imagination had become still 
more impressed with the mysterious ceremonies 
and splendid array of the catholic worship. She 
was therefore inclined to draw from the more ad- 
vanced measures of her brother's reign, and would 
have been content with a very few changes in doc- 
trine and form. Yet Cecil had very powerful 
arguments to induce her concurrence with his 
plans. He could represent that the voice of the 
nation was loudly in favour of the reformation : 
that the ill success of her sister, and the odium 
which she had incurred, proved the danger of at- 
tempting to maintain the worship of Rome : that 
the protestants, both at home and abroad, looked 
up to her as their only hope, and would prove the 
firmest supporters of her government : that the 
catholics, on the other hand, acknowledged Mary 
queen of Scots as the legitimate heiress of the 
throne, and were ready to make the most danger- 
ous attempts in support of her title : that the more 
completely the minds of her subjects became alie- 
nated from the doctrines and rites of the Roman 
church, the more decidedly they would be united 
against the claims of her rival : and that it was 
impossible to be reconciled to Rome without giving 
up that supremacy in religious matters which her 

819 
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father had accounted among his providMt ti- 
tles.* 

By such considerations Cecil obtained the con- 
sent of Elizabeth to the restoration of the protes* 
taot worship ; but the plan which he first laid bo* 
fore the privy council, and sAerwaids beftirepaifia* 
tnent) for the new establishment, (fid not» m its 
provisions, go beyond that which had been adopted 
at the commencetflent of Eldward Vl.'i reign.* 
Vet even to the moderate retrenchments thus 
made in the catholic worship, the queen was with 
difficulty reconciled ; and she went so far as to 
declare that she would not have passed (he act for 
these changes, had it not contained one saving 
clause which entitled her ** to ordain and publish 
0uch further ceremonies and rules as may be for 
the advancement of Gk)d*s glory, and edifying his 
church, and the reverence c^ ChrisTs holy myste- 
ries and sacraments.'^t 

But although Cecil exerted himself strenuously 
to procure reformation in the church, his cool and 
temperate mind was little moved by religious ani- 
mosities, and was willing to tolerate the catholics, 
provided they engaged in no dangerous attempts 
against the state. The maxims on which Elliza- 
beth and her ministers professed to found their 
conduct in matters of religion were, first, « that 
consciences are not to be forced, but to be won 
and reduced by the force of truth, by the aid of 
time, and the use of all good means of in8tructi<m 
and persuasion ;** and, secondly, ** that causes of 
conscience, when they exceed their bounds, and 



* Wb«n we look into the arguments which Camden 
and Burnet have, on this occasion, pat into the mouth 
of Cecil, we shall perceive that these historians have 
framed his discourse rather from his known principles 
and ihe circumstances of the times, than from any real 
documenu. Yet it most be acknowled^, that thii 
<hscourses which they attribute to him possess a veri- 
similitude that does notpass the licence usually per- 
miUed to historians. But Mr. Hume, although he 
expressly refers to these writers as his authorities, not 
ontv newHnodels and varies their account, but even 
makes Cecil speak like a fellow sceptic of the eigh- 
teenth century. According to him, the minister as- 
sures his sovereign that she may safely venture on any 
reformation she chooses, for •♦ the nation had of late 
been so much accustomed to these revdutions, that 
men had lost all idea of truth and falsehood on such 
subjects." This representation, of which no trace is 
to l»c found m Camden or Burnet, is the more objec- 
tionable, that it is inconsistent, not only with verisimi- 
litude, but with fact. That Cecil, so distinguished 
as a zealous protestant, should have spoken thus lii^htly 
of religious tenets, is as incredible as that Elizabeth, 
who, on several occasions, was ready to sacri6ce her 
interests to her bigotry, should listen to soch a dii- 
eourse : and still more absurd is it to suppose that a 
minister so sagacious, and a princess so peiietrating. 
should have so egregiously mistaken Uie state of 
men's minds, as to believe them wholly indifferent to 
those very changes to which so many had signalized 
their attachment at the stake, and au the bishops ^- 
firmed ihcir aversion by a resignation of their benefices. 
The ferment of religious opinions was, perhiu>s, never 
greater than at that very period. 

♦ Bacon's Works, vol. iv. p. 874. edit. 1740. 

t Neal's Hist, of the Puritans, vol. i. p. 180. 
WO 



prove to be matter of fao^, lose their ntlnnri 
and that sovereign princes ought distinotly te 
punish the practice or contempt, though coloond 
with the pretMcaa of oooaeieiice and reli^on."* 
The first of these maxioM corresponded oolBcly 
with the raodemioB of Cecil; and the seceod, 
ahfaoo^ very ei^mble of inteipretationa, aooonl- 
ingtothemildneBsorvioleaee of the expooaden^ 
was, in his hands, a soffideDtly safe princqib^ 
While the catholics, enraged at the aagacHy with 
which be detected, and the Tigour with which ht 
counteracted, all their enterpriaes, ehaijged him 
loudly with cruelty towards them, they still wtn 
unable to produce any instance in which has so- 
verity exceeded what the immediata secoiity of 
government appeared todemandf 

The queen ^ gave strong indicatioiie of an 
attachment to the forms of the old religion. Al» 
though prevailed on to command the more obnon- 
ious monnments of idolatry to be removed fion 
the churches ; yet the service in her own ofaapd 
was still attended with such oeremooiea mai 
splendour, that ibragners cooid distinguisfa it 
from the Roman only by its being peribrmed ia 
English. Here the choristerB appeared in their 
surplices, and the priests in their copes: the alltc^ 
in the mddst of which stood a massy crucifiz of 
silver, was furnished widi rich plate, and two git 
candlesticks with lighted candles : the service on 
solemn festivals was sung not only with the sound 
of organs, but of comets, sack^uts, and other 
musical instruments : and, that nothing might be 
wanting to its ancient solemnity, the cerBtnoniee 
osherv^ by the knights of the garter in their 
adoration towards the altar, winch had been 
abolished by king Edward, and revived by queen 
Mary, were now retained.^ As Rhtabetfa ad- 
vanced in years, these propensities seem gradnaOy 
to have increased ; for, though she waa obliged to 
guard against the catholics as her inveterate en^ 
mies, though she had been excommnnicnted by 
the pope, and lived in perpetual danger from the 
plots, insurrections, and invasions eif hie parl^ 
sans, yet Cecil found considerable difficulty in 

♦ Bacon's Works, vol. iv, p. 860. Also Elm^ys's 
Letter to Cretoy, in Bumet*s History of the Be> 
formation. 

t Bacon, vol. iv. page 861,862. In a letter, in 
which he replies to some applications to mitigate his 
rigours against the papists, Burleiffa affirms that these 
rigours were ^kaggerated ; that they amotmted only 
to very gentle penalties, and were enmloyed solely 
against the known and active enemies orgovenumnl. 
** In very truth," says he, " wheieof 1 know not to 
the contranr, there is no catholic persecuted to the 
danger of life here, but such as profess themselves, by 
obedience to the ftope, to be no subjects to the qoeea. 
And although their outward pretence be, to be seat 
from the seminaries to convert people to their reli^ 

Sion, yet, without reconciling of them (rum their ofoe» 
ience to the queen, they never give them abeolotioo. 
Such in our realm as renne to come to our cburehea, 
and yet do not discover their obebience to the queen, 
be Uxed with fines, according to the law, without dan- 
ger of their lives."— JItrcVs JKemscrs, vol I. p. M. 
I Neal, vol. i. p. 144. 
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n from bringUig the stmte of the 
cburch neuer the old reli^oiL. It wei only by a 
inn and tpinted interpositioa that he could pre- 
feot her fiom absolutely prohibituig the maniage 
of Ibe eleigy ; nnd ehe is laid to have odea re- 
pentod that abe Itad gone so far in her conoee* 
MM.* When thedean of St. Paul's, in a sermon 
preached before her, had spoken with some disap- 
probation of the s^ of the cross, she called aloud 
to him fiom her closet, to desist fiom that ungodly 
dignasion, and return to his text On another o^ 
ossioD, when one of her chaplains had preached 
a semon in defence of the real presence, which 
he would searoely have ventured to do had not 
her aentiments been well understood, she openly 
gjive him thanks for his pains and piety.f The 
prolflrtants, strongly united as they were to her 
\jf every tie of interest, could not, without some 
BumHua and indigpation, observe her predilec- 
tion for the rkes of their opponents. 

But while Cecil found Elizabeth ready to show 
die catholics every indulgence which the public 
safety could admit, all his influence and entreaties 
were insufficient to procure a similar lenity for 
another class of her subjects. A considerable 
portion of the people eagerly desired a more 
thoroc^ reformation than had been accomplished 
under king Edward ; and the protestants soon be- 
came divided into those who conformed and thoso 
who would not conform to the institutions of 
Etiaabeth. Yet, since the nonconformists, or 
puritans (for so they were now called from affect- 
ing a superior purity in worship and morab), 
difiered from the adherents of the church in no 
point of faith, but merely in certain external forms, 
a few concessions on either side might have pr^ 
vented the disunion. But this was not the age ol 
mutual forbearance, and the party of the esta- 
blished church were ill prepared for limitations to 
the interference of government. They did not see 
diat, while it was the duty of government to pro- 
vide a competent number of well qualified religious 
teachers, and to draw up regulations for their 
Erection in respect both to the substance and the 
mode of their instructions, it was equally its duty 
to go no further, and to beware of turning their 
proposed benefits into oppression, by forcing ob- 
noxious opinions and forms on the public Eliza- 
beth, holding very difierent sentiments from these, 
not only prescribed peculiar forms for the religious 
worship of her people, but was determined that 
they should use no other. To these the puritans 
objected, because they had been previously em- 
ployed in the popish worship as mystical symbols, 
and were associated in the minds of the people 
with the grossest superstition. No worldly consi- 
deration would induce them to assume what they 
accounted appendages of idolatry ; while the queen, 
on her part, prepared to employ all her authority 
in support of the prescribed forms. 

* Nealf vol. i. p. 158. 

t Warner's Ecdesiast. Hist, vol ii. p. 427. 



Finding that her cooncii, the ablest tttd ^ 
ooimcil that En^and ever saw, were decidedly 
a? erse to measures wbidk threatened to involve 
the nation in dangerous disseasioas, she resolved 
to effect her purpose by means of some of the 
bishops, particularly archbishop Parker, who 
readily and sealously entered into her views.* 
The severities to which these men now proceeded 
were only surpassed by thefirivolity of their osten- 
sible cause. A fervent attachment to the use of 
surplices, comer-caps, tippets, the cross m baptism, 
and the ring in marriage, were, in theur eyes, tha 
distinguishing characteristics of a Christian ; 
and any dislike to these forms was accounted a 
sufficient crime to subject the most learned and 
piods clergyman to imprisonment and exile |^ or, 
as a mitigated punishment, to be turned out of hia 
livings and consigned with his family to indigence. 
The most pernicious effects necessarily flowed 
from these severities : while the church was 
weakened by the loss of many able divines, and 
degraded by the introduction of men who could 
barely read the prayer-book and write theur own 
names, the people began every where to <x>lIecC 
around their expelled teachers, and to form oon- 
venticles apart from the establiahroent Yet these 
mischievous consequences only set the queen and 
her bishops on framing new statutes to reach tha 
refractory ; and at length even the laity were 
brought within their grasp, by an act which pro- 
vided that non-attendance at public worship in the 
parish churches should be punished with impri- 
sonment, banishment, and, if the exile retunied, 
with death. An arbitrary commission was ap- 
pointed with full powers to bring all religious ol^ 
fenders to punishmmt ; and as any resistance to 
the injunctions of the queen, as supreme head of 
ffie church, was at length construed into sedition 
and treason, many subjects of unquestioned 
loyalty were unprisoned, banished, and brought to 
ruin. 

Nothing could exceed the imperious demeanour 
which some of the prelates, confident of royal sup- 
port, now assumed. Archbishop Parker having, 
from a wish to display his authority, commanded 
one of his suffragans to suppress certain meetings 
which the clergy of the same neighbourhood were 
accustomed to hold for their mutual improvement, 
the privy council, who looked on these exercises as 
extremely beneficial, since they greatly contributed 
to diffuse knowledge at a period when the clergy 
in general were ill instructed, countermanded 
this injunction of the primate, and ordered that 
these meetings should receive every encourage- 
ment The prelate, however, having represented 
to the queen the danger to which her supremacy 
would be exposed, if he, her vicegerent, should 
thus be counteracted, readily procured her direct 
interference m support of his authority ; and the 
council had the mortification to find the exercises^ 
as they were called, suppressed not only in one 
* Neal, vol. i. 192. 
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diocese, bat tfuoogboat the kingdom.* At one 
time, we find the whole council soliciting the 
haughty primate in vain, in behalf of clergymen 
distinguished for learning and piety, whom he had, 
on some frivolous pretext, expelled from their be- 
nefices t ; at another, we find them, with as little 
efiect, threatening him with the penalties of the 
law, whidi he had greatly exceeded in his severi- 
tie8.t At last, archbishop Parker rendered him- 
self so obnoxious, that the queen found it prudent 
to allay the popular clamour by stopping short his 
career ; but this produced very little alteration in 
the mind of Elizabeth; for when his successor, 
the moderate Qrindal, refused to enforce some of 
her injunctions, she did not hesitate, by an extra- 
ordinary exertbn of her supremacy, to suspend 
him from his functions, and meditated even to de- 
prive him altogether. Whit^ft, the succeeding 
primate, taught by this example, proceeded to se- 
verities which Parker would not have ventured to 
exercise, nor the queen, in the earlier part of her 
reign, have countenanced. 

The effi>rts of Cecil, in an individual capacity, 
were equally unavailing in these days of intole- 
rance. At first, his high office and known in- 
fluence with the queen overawed the more violent 
prelates, and he was enabled to deliver several 
persons from their resentment But when it be- 
came known that the prejudices of her majesty 
were too powerful to be counteracted by the unit- 
ed voice of her council, his remonstrances, his 
threats, his entreaties, in favour of the oppressed 
nonconformists, were treated with equal neglect 
The university of Cambridge, of which he was 
chancellor, had, much to their honour, made a 
bold and manly stand in support of fireedom of 
opinion, and he had succeeded in maintaining 
their privileges against the attempts of several of 
the bishops § ; but when that learned body ven- 
tured to declare openly against comer-caps and 
surplices, the indignation of these prelates and 
the queen became so implacable, that he was 
obliged to abandon them to the rigorous injunc- 
tions of their adversaries. i| Even after he had at- 
tained the highest office in the state, his solicita- 
tions in behalf of persecuted individuals, in whom 
he vras interested, were without efi^t T ; and his 
own domestic chaplain, supported by the benchers 
of the Temple, whose lecturer he also was, 
could not escape the rigour of the government 
party.** 

Cecil, as well as the other ministers, were some^ 
times put on the ungrateful task of acting as the 
organs of the queen's mandates against the non- 
conformists. Perhaps it might have been more 

*LifeofParker,p.461. 
t Neal, vol. i. p. 87S. 

f Letter of the Lords of Council, ibid. p. 388. 
6 Letter of the Lords of Council, Neal, vol. i. 
p. 195. 



II Ibid. 196. 



r Ibid. 269. 906. S19.S81.&e 
♦♦ Ibid. 890. 



manly to have refused this submission, and hav« 
renounced his office rather than his independence f 
but heknew, that, out of oflice, he could yield no 
{notection whatever to the cause which he favour- 
ed ; it was his policy to tempoiise rather than 
violently resist ; and to procure^ by temperate and 
persevering remonstrances, such partial changes 
in the rovastires which be dis ap pr ov e d , as wodd 
not have been granted to an avowed and resolute 
opposition. Yet, at times, the impolitic aeverities 
of the prelates induced him to assume a tone of 
censure and authority, in which he never indulge 
ed unless his indignation was greatly roused. 
Archbishop Whitgift having drawn up a long Bst 
of captious articles, which the clergy were either 
to answer to his satisfaction, or to be suspended, 
and having proceeded, by means of it, to harass 
those who wereobnoxious to him, Cecil attempt- 
ed to stop his proceedings by the ioDowing let- 
ter:— 

" It may please your grace, 
** I am soriy to trouble you so ofl as I do, but I 
am more troubled myself, not only with many pri- 
vate petitions of sundry ministers, recommended 
for persons of credit, and peaceable in their minis- 
try, who are greatly troubled by your grace and 
your colleagues in commission ; but I am also 
daily charged by counsellors and public persons, 
with neglect of my duty, in not staying your grace's 
vehement proceedings against ministers, whereby 
papists are greatly encouraged, and the queen^s 
safety endangered. I have read over yotn* twenty- 
four articles, found in a Roman style, of great 
length and curiosity, to examine all manner of 
ministers in this time, without distinction of per- 
sons, to be executed ex officio mero. And I find 
^em BO curiously penned, so full of branches and 
circumBtanceSjthat I think the mquisUion of Spam 
used not so many questions to comprehend and ta 
trap their priests, I know you canonists can de- 
fend these with all their particles ; but surely, 
under correction, this judicial and canonical sifting 
poor ministers is not to edify or reform. And, in 
charity, I think they ought not to answer all tboae 
nice points, except they were notorious papists or 
heretics. I write vtrith the testimony of a good 
conscience. I desire the peace and unity of the 
church. I favour no sensual and wilful recusant; 
but I conclude, according to my simple judgment, 
this kind of proceeding is too much savouring of the 
Romish inqitisUionj and is a decree rather to seikfar 
offenders than to reform any. It is not charitable 
to send poor ministers to your common register, to 
answer upon so many articles at one instant, with- 
out a copy of the articles or their answera I pray 
your grace bear with this one (perchance) fault, 
that I have willed the ministers not to answer these 
articles except their consciences may sufier them." 

To this spirited letter the archbishop returned 
an elaborate reply, in which he defended his pro- 
ceedings ; and Cecil perceiving that it was in vain 
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to remoDstratf^ only replied, "that, after reading 
lits graced loog answer, he was not satisfied in 
the point of seeking, by examination, to have mi- 
nistera accose themselves, and then punish them 
for their own confessions ; that he would not call 
Um proceedings captioos, but they were scarcely 
<^antahle.'' Whitgift rejoined, by sending him 
other psptfs in his own justificatioo, and endea* 
foored to cooTtnce him, that if archbishops and 
biahope aboald be driven to use proofs bywiiiussu 
miff the execution of the law would be partial, 
their chafes in procuring and producing witness* 
es intolerable, and their proceedings altogether 
too alow and drcnmsciibed for extinguishing the 
sattarifw "^ 

Cecil was by no means satisfied with these rea- 
sontngs of the prelate, and therefore united with 
the rest of the council in sending him a still strong- 
er remonstrance, in which they complained that 
the most diligent, learned, and zealous pastors, 
were deprived of their livings for a few points re- 
specting unimportant ceremonies ; while the most 
ignorant and notoriously profligate characters 
were allowed to retain their cures unmolested, 
provided they submitted their consciences without 
rtserve to their superiors. That the primate mig^t 
not plead ignorance of the alleged abuses, the 
eooncil sent with this letter a list of names, in three 
cokimns,— one of learned and worthy ministers 
deprived, a second of ignorant and vicious persons 
continued, and a third of pluralists and non-iesi- 
dents. But these remonMrances, as they wero 
not enforced by the arm of power, served only to 
exasperate the archbishop ; and the same violent 
measures continued to be pursued with unremit-'' 
ting activity. 

The ministers of Elizabeth, besides their unwil- 
hngness to occasion internal dissensions, seem to 
have feared that the exorbitant power entrusted 
to the superior clergy, for enforcing their forms, 
might give the protestants the undue ascendancy 
potfessed by the church of Rome. Sir Francis 
KnoUy8,oneofthe ministers, in a letter to his 
eoUeagoe Cecil, calls some of Whitgift's oiw 
dinances artieUM of inquisUum, highly prejudkial 
to the roftd prerogatwe,} And, indeed, there seem* 
ed to be reasonable grounds for alarm ; since some 
of the clergy began, 2fler the example of the church 
of Rome, to give hints of a divine right, which, by 
a wonderful concatenation, had been transmitted 
to them from the very days of the apostles.} On 
the other hand, it was easy to foresee that the 
puritans, pushed to extremities, would begin to 

* Strypo't Life of Whitgift, p. 100. 

t Neaf, vol. i. p. 444. 

I These ideas were now promulgated by Bancroft ; 
but Cranmer had so fully considered himself as an offi- 
cer acting by the Icings authority, and was so well 
convinced tKat his episcopal power ended, like that of 
the other officers, with the life of the monarch who 
conferred it, that, on the death of Henry VIII. he re- 
fused to exercise any jurisdiction, until he received a 
new coounissioo from king Edward. 



question that power from wtAch their hardships 
proceeded ; and, becoming mora exasperated 
against the church, would begin to associate with 
their earnest desire for ecclesiastical reformation 
an expectation of changes in the government 
which supported it But the peculiar circumstances 
of the times prevented these dispositions, however 
evident, from leading during Elizabeth's reign, 
to any dangerous consequences. The puritans, 
as wdl as idl other protestants, fondly looked on 
her as their refuge against the intolerable crudty 
of the catholics ; and, even when they felt them- 
sdvestobethe objects of her aversion, they, a« 
well as their brethren in Scotland, entered into 
associations tor the defence of her person and gf^ 
vemment. 

In dvil transactions, the moderate and cautious 
maxims of Cecil had a far more conspicuous ascen- 
dant Considering as the happiest condition of a 
nation a state of unbroken peace, m which the 
people might proceed in the improvement of their 
circumstances by contented industry, he was the 
strenuous advocate of every moderate and con- 
ciliatory measure. Meriting, above almost all 
statesmen, the character of a safe pditician, his 
principles of government were salutary at all tiroes, 
but peculiarly fortunate in the dangerous and deli- 
cate period when he lived. 

From the commencement of his administration 
under EUizabeth, he proceeded, as he had done 
during the short reign of Edward, in a gradual 
amelioration of the internal state of the country. 
One of his first measures was to reinstate theooin 
of the realm, which had been so much debased 
during the preceding reigns as to prove extremely 
prejudicial to trade, both at home and abroad. 
While the shilling, which, in the first yeara of 
Henry VIII., contained llS grains of fine silver, 
was, in the latter part of his reign, reduced to 
forty, and, in the reign of Edward, to twenty ; the 
money price of every thmg was, by this means^ 
both exorbitantly increased, and rendered ex- 
tremely uncertain.* In transactions with foreign 
merchants, and even among the natives them- 
selves, the difierence between the real and nominal 
value of the coin was a source of endless disputes ; 
and the popular discontents which ensued were 
both loud and general Some attempts had been 
made to remedy the evil ; but proving abortive, 
from the scarcity of bullion, and the want of per- 
severance on the part of government, the prospect 
of amendment was now deemed almost hopeless. 
Cecil, however, was strongly impressed with the 
great advantages which would result from a 
restoration of the coin ; and having been convinc- 
ed, from a mature consideration which he had 
given to the subject, even in the reign of Edward, 
that the preceding failures were the result of mis- 
management, he prevailed on Elizabeth to com- 

* Lowndes's extract from the Mint, in Locke's Es- 
say on Coin, p. 69. 
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nence tiM undertiking without delay, and gra- 
dually, but retoltitely, to proceed as ber meana 
would allow. To render the people more eager 
to bring the base money into the mint, its current 
value was reduced by prodamation; andnewgold 
and silver coin, of the standard we^ht and value, 
l>eing issued in exchange, the money of England, 
fiom an excessive debasement, soon bacame the 
heaviest and finest in Europe. 

But the measures whidi the state of public 
afihirs obliged him to punue were not always so 
evidently beneficial, or so generally acceptable. 
Aware, however, that the nation, if convinced that 
the plans of government were for their advantage, 
would concur in them far more certainly than from 
a dread of authority, he was anxious to secure the 
public opinion, and procure obedience rather by 
persuasion than command. He advised Elisa- 
betb, as the first act of her reign, tosumraon apar- 
liamenL Here he introduced his proposition for 
religious reformation, and called on the catholics to 
reply freely to the arguments which he advanced. 
In the succeeding period of the reign, however, 
the bold doctrines of the puritans, and the queen's 
exceeding aversion to any discussion which might 
touch her prerogative, prevented him from em- 
ploying this channel for the defence of his mea- 
sures ; yet he seems occasionally to have adopted 
the practice of bringing political transactions be- 
fore parliament There is still preserved a very 
clear exposition of the designs of Philip II. oif 
Spain, which he delivered on one occasion in the 
bouse of lords, and the heads of which he after- 
wards transmitted to the speaker, for the infor- 
mation of the commons.* 

In the press he found a more constant and 
efl^ual method of influencing public opinion. 
As he never undertook any politica] measure with- 
out due deliberation, he concluded that the same 
reasons which weighed with him would weigh 
with the nation atlarge. Though involved in a vast 
maze of public business, he did not fiul to bestow 
a portion of his time in justifying to the world 
both the measures of his government, and his 
own private conduct. Among the salutary efiects 
of his political writings, it is mentioned that they 
contributed much to retain the people in theur 
allegiance during the dangerous insurrections 
which succeeded Norfolk's first conspiracy. 
There are still extant several of his pieces on that 
occasion, m which he paints the folly and danger of 
the rebels, the profligate characters of their ring- 
leaders, and the miseries which must inevitably 
overtake them in the event of defeaLf To the 
many de&matory libels which the Jesuits pub- 
lished, during his administiation, against Eliza- 
beth and her ministers, it was his constant prac- 
tice to publish replies. He knew too well the 
impression made by uncontradicted calumnies, to 



* Strypp'i Annals, vol. it. p. 107. 
t See Camden, Strype, &c. 
W4 



let them pass unexposed. Sient eontempt, ha 
perceived, rai^ be represented as prooeedbg 
from conscious guilt ; and to suppress the propa* 
gation of slanders by force, would seem to betray 
both an inability to refute them, and a dread of 
their efiects. He knew that betto' arguments 
could always be found in support of truth than of 
falsehood, and that it was the fault of the reasoo- 
er if the cause of right did not appear to the great* 
est advantaga The great facility of eompositioa, 
which he had acquired in the earlier period of his 
life, proved of infinite importance to him in tbeaa 
vahmuDous apologies.* 

To dififbse inf<mnation among the people^ and 
render them capable of comprdiending sound 
reasoning on pubUc busmess, was a fiivourite ob- 
ject with Cecil. In contradiction to the absurd 
idea, that ignorance is the parent of good order, 
that men will prove the best subjects when they 
bestow no thought on their social relationa,it was the 
maxim of this sagacious statesman, ** that where 
the people were well taught, the king had ever 
good obedience of his subjecta^f Consideiing 
the church as the grand channel for the moral as 
well as religious instruction of the people, be 
earnestly laboured to fill every ecdesiastical 6^ 
fice with able, learned, and active teachers. To 
impress these sentiments on his sovereign, as well 
as his political colleagues, he warned them that 
" where there wanted a good mimstiy, there were 
ever bad people ; for they that knew not how to 
serve God would never obey the king."! 

Fortunate had it been for the fame of Cecil, if 
his accommodating policy, his desire to gratify the 
queen vrithout incensing the people, could alwaya 
have been carried into efiect by means equally 
praiseworthy. But Elizabeth's passion for uncon- 
trolled power sometimes led him into measures, or 
at least into schemes, which would seem to indi- 
cate that his regard to public opinion arose rather 
from the love of tranquillity, than from concern for 
the liberties of the nation. Of this deocription 
were some plans which he proposed for augment- 
ing the royal revenue, without having recourse to 
parliament To this last resource Elizabeth had a 
peculiar aversion ; and, rather than endure the 
disquisitions and remonstrances from which the 
commons could now with much difiiculty be re- 
strained, she was willing to relieve her pressing exi- 
gencies by alienating the crown lands, and entail- 
ing irremediable embarrassment on her succes- 
sors. Cecil seems to have been desirous to avert 
these ruinous alienations, and yet anxious to gra- 
tify the queen by procuring supplies independent 
of the parliament One scheme for this porpooo, 
which he proposed in a speech to Elizabeth and 
her council, was to erect a court for the correction 



* Many of them are published in Strype, and many 
still remain in mmnuscript. 
t Life of WtUiam Lord Burghley, p. 65. 
ilbid. 
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of all abuses, invested with a general inquisitorial 
authority over the whole kingdom, and empower- 
ed to punish defaults by fines for the royal exche- 
quer. He urges the queen to the adoption of this 
measure by the example of her grandfather, Hen- 
ry VU^ who by such means greatly augmented 
his revenue ; and recommends that the court, to 
render its operations more efi^tual, should pro- 
ceed ** as well by the direction and ordinary course 
of the laws, as by the virtue of her majesty's su- 
prome re^^ment and absolute power, from whence 
law proceeded.** From this institution he expect- 
ed a greater revenue than Henry VIII. derived 
from the abolition of the abbeys, and all the for- 
feitures of ecclesiastical revenues.'^ Strange! that 
a minister who, on other occasions, so wisely re- 
garded the popular feeling, should propose a scheme 
which must have revived the odious extortions of 
Empson and Dudley. Refined speculations on 
the motives of men are ahnost always false, or we 
might be induced to suppose that Cecil, on this 
occasion, was desirous to turn the attention of the 
queen firimi more practicable methods of procuring 
illegal supphes, by directing it to schemes which 
could never be executed. 

Another financial suggestion of his was entitled 
to approbation, if we make due allowance for the 
abuses and ignorance of the age. Although it 
was the acknowledged prerogative of the com- 
mons that no tax should be levied on the people 
without their consent, yet the kings of England 
had found various means to elude this right. Of 
these, one of the most successful was to levy mo- 
ney under the name of a benevolence, or volunta- 
ry loan, which, however, scarcely diilered in any 
thing Grom a tax. Its amount was regulated by 
the government, and those from whom it was de- 
manded were obliged to comply : the lenders re- 
ceived no interest while it remained in the hands 
of the public ; and the principal, if ever returned, 
was usually detamed till a very distant period.! 
Yet such was the effect of a name, that people 
acquiesced patiently in this abuse ; and the same 
commons, who would have taken fire at an attempt 
to levy a subsidy by the monarch's sole authority, 
were brought to countenance his no less oppres- 
sive borrowing. As the benevolences were impos- 
ed at thediso^tion of the officers of government, 

♦ Strype, Annal. vol. iv. p. 334. 

t The methods practJBed in levying these forced vo- 
IttDtarr loans are oeveloped in a curious paper of in- 
stnictums fh>in the council of Hen^ VIII. to the com- 
missiooers for the county of Derby, inserted in 
Lodge's niustrationa, yol. i. p. 71. Tne commission- 
ers are here enjoined to employ every art that may 
work upon the hopes or fears of the person applied to ; 
and if, after all, he obstinately refuses to comply, they 
are then ordered to swear him to secresy in reeard to 
what haspassed, that bis example may not innuence 
others. But, occasionally, much more seviere mea- 
sures were resorted to against the refractory ; and from 
a document in tlie same collection (vol. i. p. 82.) , wc 
find Richard Reed, an alderman of London, who re- 
fused to contribute, forcibly carried off, by the king's 
Older, to serve as a common soldier ! 

VOL. 111. — ^9 



who had also a power to accept what they chose 
to account a reasonable excuse, they were levied 
in the most partial and injurious manner. Some 
individuals were reduced to ruin by these exac- 
tions ; while others, of equal property, were al- 
lowed to escape them altogether. Cecil, to render 
this practice less unfair in itself, and less severe on 
individuals, hazarded a proposition to raise a 
general loan on the people, equivalent in amount 
to a subsidy, and imposed according to the same 
proportions.'*' 

It was with a more successful issue, and much 
happier example, that he strenuously recommend- 
ed a rigid frugaUty as the only effectual means oC 
carrying on the government, without compromising 
its authority, or engendering public discontents. 
Elizabeth had the prudence to coincide with these 
economical views ; and she has hence deservedly 
acquired the reputation of husbanding her resour- 
ces with the utmost skill, and making very few de- 
mands on the property of her people. Although 
surrounded by powerful enemies, engaged in fre- 
quent wars, obliged to disburse large sums for the 
support of her friends abroad, and the suppression 
of dangerous enterprises at home, she conducted 
her government at less expense, in proportion to 
her undertakings, than any sovereign in our his- 
tory. The large debts contracted by her father 
and sister, with which she found the crown en- 
cumbered at her accession, amounted, it is said, 
to four miUions, — an enormous sum in that agef : 
yet these she quickly discharged, and, at her 
death, could rank her most potent allies among 
her debtors. The states of Holland owed her 
800,000(., and the king of France 450,000/.| 

From this strict economy, of which Cecil never 
lost sight, there resulted the most important ad- 
vantagea As the people were not harassed with 
exactions, the government of Elizabeth was ex- 
tremely popular, at a period when the dangerous 
machinations of her enemies, both at home and 
abroad, rendered popularity indispensable to her 
safety. Without illegal extortions, or contests 
with her pariiament, she was enabled to maintain 
her independence, and to avoid concessions to 
which her haughty spirit could not submit She 
was even able occasionally to acquire the praise 
of disinterestedness and generosity, by refus- 
ing the grants of money which were offered to 
her by the legislature without solicitation. By 
this management she so completely acquired tho 
confidence of her subjects, that the commons, 
though in these days extremely tenacious of their 
money, voted her, without reluctance, and with- 
out annexing any conditions, much larger sums 
than had been granted to her predecessors. They 
knew that their treasures were never misapplied ; 
that noUiing was expended which could possibly 
be saved ; and the unavoidable exigencies of the 
state were always acknowledged by the nation 

♦ Haynes, p. 619. f D'Ewes, p. 478. 
I Winwood, vol. i. p. 29. 64. 
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before the governmaithad recourse to p«rliainent 
for supplies. When we consider the temper and 
conduct of Elizabeth, we cannot but attribute the 
tranquillity of her reign, in a great measure, to 
this ri^d frugality. Scarcely less haughty and 
impatient of contradiction than her father, her 
pretensions to absolute authority were at times 
even mora lofly, and her usual language to her 
parliaments still less gracious. As the commons, 
however compliant in other respects, were ever 
ready to encounter danger, rather than surrender 
the public money without evident utility, or a va- 
luable consideration, it can scarcely be doubted, 
that, if she had been led into embarrassments by 
prodigality, their resolute demands for concessions 
on the one hand, and her obstinate refusal to 
abridge her power on the other, would have ter- 
minated m dvil convulsions. 

In the intercourse of England with foreign nap 
tions, this economy in the management of public 
money was replete with equal advantage. The al- 
lies, whom it was most essential for Elizabeth to 
support, were oden reduced to such straits for 
money, that the dispersion of their forces, and 
the utter ruin of their hopes, seemed inevitable. In 
these critical emergencies, ihe found means, either 
from her exchequer or her credit, to afibrd them a 
supply ; and its seasonableness gave it an efficacy 
beyond its magnitude. But though she relieved 
them opportunely, she wasted none of her re- 
sources without the most evident necessity. Her 
policy was never to afibrd them any supplies of 
men and money, until she found that they could 
not otherwise defend themselves ; to send them 
at length succours just sufficient to retrieve their 
circumstances; and to withdraw her forces as 
soon as the most imminent danger was repelled. 
She was liberal only when her eJlies were much 
depressed, and it was necessary to revive their 
drooping spirits ; at other times, she required that 
the money which she advanced should be repaid, 
and even that the expenses of her armaments 
should be reimbursed. Most of her pecuniary 
assistance to Henry IV. of France was given in 
the form of loans ; and the Dutch were obliged to 
, put into her hands several fortified towns as 
security for the repayment of her advances. She 
thus enabled her allies to retrieve their afl^rs, and 
provided that the expenditure, of which they were 
to reap the chief benefit, should not become a 
burden to her subjects. 

The frugality of Elizabeth did not escape cen- 
sure ; and Cecil, by whose counsels it was known 
to be enforced, was often reproached with sacrific- 
ing the best allies of England to his little-minded 
and parsimonious policy. But events fully justi- 
fied his sagacity. Wlule our allies were raised 
to the most vigorous exertion, and finally triumph- 
ed over their enemies, England herself^ the main 
spring of these eflbrts, advanced in a progressive 
course of prosperity. 

But it was the very sparing hand with which 
826 



he distributed the public money at home that ex- 
cited against him the loudest clamours. In those 
days it was customary for men of rank to waste 
their property in attendance at couit, and in an 
idle emulation of splendour, while they looked to 
the bounty of the sovereign for repairing their 
ruined fortunes. To the importunities of thb train, 
who perpetually beset the court, and yet could 
urge no other claim than theirown proflbskm, Ce- 
cil was inexorable. They complained that be 
not only refused to exert his interest in their be- 
half, but even hardened the queen against thsir 
solicitations.'* Elizabeth, indeed, had no incli- 
nation to be prodigal of her treasures, mdess 
when her individual predilections occasjonally 
overcame her general parsimony. Her partial 
regard to the ei^ of Essex seems particolarly to 
have moved her liberality ; for we find, that, on 
his departure for the government of Irdand, she 
made him a present of 30,000/.t ; and Cecil, who 
watched these instances of profusion with a jea- 
lous eye, computed that, from first to last, her pe- 
cuniary gifts to the eart amounted to 300,0002.} ; — 
a lavish bounty, while the annual ordinary refe- 
nues of the state did not exceed 500,0002. 

Elizabeth, anxious to avoid dependence on her 
parliament, was too often persuaded to reward 
her courtiere with grants prejudicial to the nation- 
al prosperity. Sometimes she yidded them ex- 
emptions from the penalties of the laws ; some- 
times she indulged them in the suppressiofi of 
prosecutions ; and still more frequently, she en- 
riched them by monopolies of articles in general 
use. Against these abuses, which he justly term- 
ed the cankers of the conunonwealth § , Cecil 
contmually remonstrated, but too often in Tain. 
Towards the latter end of the rdgn, however, the 
evil became so enormous as to compel a remedy ; 
for the commons, perceiving the conrnierce of the 
nation hastening to ruin under the pressure of 
monopolies, became so vehement in their com- 
plaints, that Elizabeth felt the necessity of abolish- 
ing the most obnoxious. 

But while Cecil was the avowed enemy of all 
grants to idle suitors, he anxiously desired that 
those who performed real services should ^ijoy a 
liberal provision. It was by his salutary reguUtiom 
that the common soldiers were first dothed at the 
expense of government, and received their weekly 
allowance directly into theirown hands.li Accord- 
ing to the previous practice, the yrhtAe pay of the 
corps was consigned into the hands of the superi- 
or officers, who were so little restricted, either as 
to the time or the amount of their distributions, that 
the unfortunate soldiers were sometimes abeolute- 

♦ " Madam," he was accustomed to say. " you do 
well to let suitors stay, for lihall tell you 6ia doC qui 
dtodat; i£ you mat them speedily, they will cam* 
again the sooner. — Bacon*i loor&t, vol. iii. p. 264. 

t Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. 

I Nanton*8 Regalia, chap. i. 

I Life of William Lord Burghley, p. 6S. 

I Life of William Lord Burghley, p. 47, 
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ly left to ftarre. The reTonnatioii of these abuiee 
oocanoned muiy murmurs among those whom it 
deprived of their unjust gams; but it infused 
new loyalty and vigour into the English army, at 
a period when foreign invasion, assisted by many 
internal enemies, threatened to involve the coun- 
tiy in ruin. From a general adherence to this 
system, of being liberal to tho servants of the 
public, and very parsimonious to the dependents 
of the court, it became a common sayings that 
** the queen paid liberally, though she rewarded 
sparingty." 

Cecil was raised to the office of lord high 
treasurer in the eleventh year of his administra- 
tioo. In this high station, while he punished with 
neverity all oppression in the collection of the 
revenue, he gave strict orders that no one should 
be allowed to escape from his just proportion of the 
public taxes. All undue lenity of this sort to one 
individual, be considered a direct injustice to an- 
other ; since the deficiency must have been made 
up by new exactions on the more honourable con- 
tributors. From this strict impartiality, aqd from 
hb improved arrangements, the receipts of the 
treasury, from the same sources, experienced a 
great amelioration. The abuse, which then pro- 
vailed, of ministers retaining in their hands, and 
receiving interest on,' considerable sums of the 
public money, he endeavoured to check by never 
issuing the smallest payment without an express 
wamnt from the queen. Of the purity which he 
required in others, he himself set an example ; 
for he never imitated the usual practice of other 
treasurers, in occasionally borrowing from the ex- 
chequer for private purposes ; and he was almost 
the only one of Elizabeth's ministers who, at his 
death, owed nothing to the public This strict at* 
tention to tho interests of the exchequer is the 
more commendable, as it proceeded from a desire 
to ^minish the burdens of the people. So averse 
was he to all new impositions on the subjects, that 
be would never allow the tenants of the crown 
lands to be harassed by a rise of rents, or turned 
out to make room for higher bidders ; and it was 
his excellent saying, "that he never cared to see 
the treasury swell like a disordered spleen, when 
the other parts of the constitution were in a con- 
somption."* 

From the same considerations with his love of 
economy arose his steady attachment to pacific 
measures. Instructed- both by history and by ob- 
servation, that war was the great means of wasting 
the resources of nations, he firmly remsted the 
cfibrts of those rash and ambitious spirits, who 
peipetuaDy endeavoured to plunge the nation into 
hostilities, with the view of advancing their own 
reputation and fortunes. He had ever on his lips 
tiie salutary maxims, *' that war is soon kindled, 
but peace very hardly procured ; that war is the 

^ Camden, AnnaL EUz. Life of William Lord 
Borghley, p. 6S. 



curse and peace the blessing of Grod upon a na- 
tion ; and that a realm gains more by one year's 
peace than by ten years^ war.^ By these pacific 
counsels, the queen, from the soundness of her 
understanding and her aversion to expense, was 
usually swayed. On a few occasions, a longing 
for military glory, or a leaning to some favourite 
oounseUors, who were men of more ambition than 
discretion, caused her to disreg^ the dissuasions 
of Cecil; but more serious reflection seldom fiuled 
to dispel her illusion. 

The wisdom of Cecil, in adh^ing resolutely to 
a pacific system, deserves the more applause, as 
the condition of Europe at that period was calcu- 
lated to tempt an English minister into extenshre 
wars. While Scotland and France were torn by in- 
testine convulsions, and tho rebels often enabled to 
overpower the sovereign, the Low Countries, which 
had revolted against Philip, seemed determin- 
ed to endure the last extremities rather than again 
submit to hb dominion* England alone enjoyed 
internal tranquillity ; and, by uniting with the in- 
surgents of either country, might have acquired 
both a large addition of territory, and such other 
concessions as may be wrested from a weaker 
power. But Cecil well knew that conquests were 
not the true road to national aggrandisement ; and 
that his country would suffer more in her re- 
sources and real strength, from an extensive and 
protracted war, than she could gain from its most 
successful results. 

Yet, though the strenuous advocate of a pa- 
cific policy, his forbearance did not arise from 
timidity, nor his parsimony firom a contracted 
mind. Against the dangers which threatened the 
kingdom, he prepared with firmness and activity ; 
and when the public interests required it, he could 
advise a large expenditure and extensive arma- 
ments. When the prospect of the Spanish inva^ 
sion filled the nation with just alarm, he drew up 
plans of defence ; and, by his serene and collect- 
ed demeanour, seconded his courageous mistress 
in difllusing general confidence and intrepidity.t 
His conduct with respect to the allies and ene- 
mies of his country forms so important a part of 
his transactions, and exhibits a system of foreign 
policy so much more extensive and refined than 
had hitherto been acted upon in England, as to 
demand a more particular examination. 

From the early part of the sixteenth century, 
the political transactions of Europe had gradually 
been assuming a more systematic form ; and a 
sort of balance of power was at length established 
among the principal nations. Henry VIII. boasted 
of holding this balanoe ; but he held it with so un- 
steady a hand, and his measures were so much the 
result of momentary passion, that his influencie in 
foreign transactions was far from adequate to his 
comparative power. During the reign of Edward, 

♦ Life of William Lord Bufffhley, p. 70. 
-f Camden, Annal. Elis. p. MSt. 
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VI. England w«i prevented, by her internal fac- 
tions, from giving much attention to extmial tS- 
fain ; and, by the marriage of Mary with Philip, 
vras sunk for a time into little else than a provmce 
of the overgrown Spanish monarchy. But under 
EHizabeth, various circumstances occurred to alter 
the aspect of afiair^ ; and England, from the wis- 
dom with which her government availed itself of 
her advantages, obtained an extraordinary ascen- 
dancy in the public tranrtu^ns of Europe. 

Of these circumstances the most important arose 
finom the general change which, at this period, 
was taking place in religious sentunents. The 
commencement of the reformation has been notic- 
ed in the life of air Thomas More, and since that 
time the new principles had spread through al- 
most every country of Europe. The Roman 
hierarchy attempted to extinguish them by the aid 
of secular authority ; but the reforraers, after suf- 
fering incredible oppressions, began to defend their 
freedom of opinion by force of arms. Elizabeth, 
the greatest sovereign of Europe who had em- 
brae^ the new faith, was, from her situation, 
j^aced at the head of the protestant cause. EIx- 
posed thus to the inveterate resentment of the 
catholics, her protection was reUed on by the re- 
formed with the more confidence, as they knew 
the adherents of the pope to be less her enemies 
than their own. The foreign policy of Cecil was 
adapted to this state of things. He knew that the 
English catholics, who still formed a powerful body 
in the nation, wero secretly encouraged and urg- 
ed to dangerous insurrections by the foreign prin- 
ces of their persuasion. He also knew that these 
princes were eager to seize an opportunity of 
uniting theiiflforces to wrest the sceptre from Eli- 
zabeth ; and that they had already begun to form 
extensive leagues for that purpose. The most 
efiectual means to avert these dangers was, he 
concluded, to support the protestants in then: op- 
position to their catholic sovereigns, who would 
thus be sufficiently occupied at home, and have 
neither the leisure nor the power to turn their 
arms against England. 

We are first to consider the application of this 
plan of policy to the Spanish empire. Philip, at 
that time the most wealthy and powerful monarch 
of Europe, was actuated both by inordinate ambi- 
tion and by a gloomy and unrelenting bigotry. By 
standing forth as the champion of Rome, and 
labouring to exterminate the protestants by fire 
and sword, he expected to acquire such a body ol 
adherents in every country of Europe, as might 
pave his way to universal dominion. To a prince 
with such views, Elizabeth, who stood at the head 
of the protestant interest, was necessarily the 
most marked object of enmity: yet there were 
chrcumstances which induced him, in the first 
period of her reign, to postpone his hostile schemes, 
and even to appear as her supporter. At first, he 
entertained hopes, by gaining her hand, to efiect 
the darling plan, which his union with her sister 



had failed to realise, of attaching England to the 
Spanish monarchy. Even after this hope was 
gone, the marriage of Mary queen of Scots with 
Francis II., whidi threatened, if Elizabeth should 
be overwhelmed by her enemies, to reduce Eng- 
land as well as Scotland under the dominion of 
France, rendered him desirous to support her 
against their attempts. But when fnNBd from 
these apprehensions by the death of Francis, he 
began to put in practice the enterprises sug- 
gested by his schemes of aggrandisement He 
still wore the mask of friendship, but he was finom 
that time forward wholly occupied with the extir- 
pation of heresy, and with projects to deprive its 
great protectress of her throne and her life. 

Cedl was, from the first, aware of the real dispo- 
sition and views of Philip. He perceived that if^ by 
any contingency,the circumstances which rendered 
a show of.fnendship towards Elizabeth subservient 
to that princess interest should be removed, fhe 
would have every thing to dread from his ambitioa 
and bigotry. Yet even afier the course of events 
had rendered this dissimulation unnecessary, and 
the king of Spain had begun to throw offthe mask, 
the prudent minister of England still advised his 
mistress to temporise, and, as long as possible, to 
avoid open hostilities ; when her power should be 
more firmly established, her finances improved, 
and her forces augmented, then, he showed her, 
would be the proper period to undertake the con- 
test : in the mean time, it was her policy to dis- 
semble her resentment at the faithlessness of 
Philip, to meet his advances as if she believed 
them sincere, and to send an embassy into Spain 
to settle, by n^otiation, any occasional quarrels 
that mi^t arise.* 

These cautious suggestions of Cecil, which the 
queen had the wisdom to follow, were loudly de- 
claimed against by his political rivals, as resulting 
from a weak and timid disposition, calculated to 
compromise the glory of his country, and to de- 
grade its government in the eyes of foreign^s. 
The aids in men, money, and ammunition, which, 
at the same period, he counselled to be sent to the 
French protestants, excited reproaches no less im- 
portunate, but of an opposite nature ; for he, who 
had just been branded as weak and timid, was 
now accused of rashness and a disregard to the 
public safety. Such is the justice of faction ! 

In pursuance of his ambitious projects, Philip 
had resolved to deprive his subjects in the Low 
Countries of their ancient privileges, to bring them 
completely under the yoke of despotism, and at 
the same time to extirpate that heresy which, in 
conjunction with the principles of civil liberty, had 
ah^dy begun to flourish among them. For this 
purpose he sent thither a body of veteran Spa- 
niards, commanded by the duke of Alva ; an ex- 
perienced officer, but a gloomy bigot, in whose 
bosom long habits of tyranny seemed to have ex- 

* Camden, p. 70, 
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tinginihedeTeryfeeUiig of humanity. Hb arrival 
ID the Netherlands was marked by the most wanton 
barbarities. Confisoatioii, imprisonment, and ez- 
ile, were aocoonted mild punishments ; few, who 
had oaoe the misfortune to become objects of sus- 
pkaoo, escaped torture or death ; and the victims, 
whom malice pointed out to the jealous instru- 
menta of the tjrrant, were often, without any form 
ef accusation or trial, committed to the flames. 
Such was the barbarity of this man, that, besides 
the slau^tets perpetrated by his soldiers, he 
boasted, with a savage joy, <m leaving the Nether- 
lands, that, during his government there, he had 
ddivmd eighteen thousand of these obstinate 
heretics into the hands of the executioner.* 

The unibrtnnate Flemings quitted their native 
country in crowds, fled to England, the only state 
m Europe where they could depend on efiectual 
protection ; and EUizabetb, cordially receiving 
them, was enabled, with their assistance, to en- 
rich her dominions by several valuable manufac- 
tures which had hitherto been chiefly confined to 
the Netherlands. Nor was it long till an oppor- 
tnuty occurred of raulering an indirect assistance 
Id their miserable country. Philip, having con- 
tracted with some Genoese merchants to trans- 
port into Flanders a sum of four hundred thousand 
crowqs for the use of his troops, who were almost 
in a state of mutiny for the want of pay, the ves- 
sds on board of which this treasure was convey- 
ed, happening to be attacked in the channel by 
some privateers belonging to the FrendiHugo- 
ttots, took refuge in the ports of Plymouth and 
Southampton. Here it was given out, both by the 
captains of the vessds and the Spanish ambassa- 
dor, that their cargoes were the property of the 
king of Spain ; but Cecil, who had always the 
best means of procuring intelligence, found out 
that the nxmey, in fact, did not belong to Philip, 
diat the G^enoese roerdmnts had not yet fulfilled 
their contract, and were, in consequence, the 
proprietors of the treasure. On this discovery, 
he entreated the queen not to neglect so favour- 
able an opportunity of striking a decisive blow 
against the Spanish power in Flanders. By tak- 
ing the money as a loan, and by giving security 
ibr its repayment, he argued that she might satisfy 
the Gknoese, while the measure would efiectually 
wound the interests of Spain, without any direct 
hostility. With this advice Elizabeth complied, 
and the event demonstrated its sagacity. While 
die duke of Alva, thrown into the greatest embar- 
rasflment by the loss of his expected supplies, was 
obliged, to prevent an immediate mutiny among 
hb troops, to make the mostsevere exactions from 
the inhabitants ; the tyrannical manner in which 
diey were levied, stretched the patience of the 
people to the utmost, and prepared their minds 
Ibr the most desperate resistanccf 

* Grotius, lib. u. 

t Camden, Anna!. Elis. Nanton'i FrafmeQta 
Regaba. BeDtirogho, part i. lib. v. 



This trsnsactioo, which produced irreparable 
evils to the Spanish power in the Low Countries, 
' gave rise to soroo temporary hostilities between 
Spain and England. The duke of Alva seiaed 
the persons and goods of the English merchants 
in the Netherlands, and Elizabeth retaliated on 
the merchants of Flanders and Spain. But as 
Philip had not yet matured his schemes for taking 
efiectual vengeance on England, and as his an- 
tagonist did not consider the time arrived for a 
final rupture with him, these difierences were set- 
tled by negotiation, and the merchants on both 
sides indemnified. Elizabeth even yielded so far 
to the remonstrances of Philip, as to refuse the 
Flemish refugees admittance for the future into 
her dominions ; but this act of complaisance was 
followed by very unexpected consequences. 
These suflerers, finding no place of refuge firom 
their enemies, returned, in despair, to their own 
coasts, seized the seaport of the Biille ; and, being 
soon joined by crowds of their persecuted coun- 
trymen, reared the standard of revolt throughout 
Holland and Zealand. A solemn league between 
these two provinces, never again to submit to the 
tyranny of Spain, now laid the comer-stone oi 
Dutch independence. The stand which the talents 
of their general, the prince of Orange, united with 
their own desperate valour, enabled them to make 
against this mighty monarchy, far exceeded the 
general expectation. It was not till after a long 
siege and great loss that the duke of Alva suc- 
ceeded in taking Haarlem ; and he was finally 
compelled to abandon his attempts on Alkmaer. 
The duke was recalled ; but the veteran forces of 
Spain, supported by her great resources, still press- 
ed severely on the Hollanders, who seemed about 
to smk under the unequal coatest. In this emer- 
gency their eyes were turned to their only re- 
maining hope, — an embassy which they had sent 
to BUizabeth, imploring her protection, and offer- 
ing her in return the immediate possession and 
sovereignty of their country. 

A valuable accession of maritime territory, as 
well as an opportunity of inunediately enfeebling 
her capital enemy, presented very powerful temp^ 
tations. But many weighty objections naturally 
occurred to her sagacious counsellors. It was 
apparent that, to accept the proffered sove- 
reignty, would involve her in immediate hostilities 
virith Philip ; that he would be enabled to throw 
on her the reproach of aggression and injustice ; 
that, as these provinces had applied to her merely 
from the insufficiency of their own resources, it was 
probable that she would have to sustain the great 
burden of the contest ; that, from the exhausted 
state in which, even if ultimately successful, they 
would naturally be left by the war, their revenues 
could not speedily repair the waste of her re- 
sources which their defence must occasion ; but 
that, as against the immense power of Philip 
their success was very doubtful, a present and 
certain loss would be incuned for distant and pre- . 
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carioofl adTantages. Nor were the more re- 
mote erile less to be apprehended, since the poe- 
session of a continental territory would neceiea- 
lily involfe England in many disputes and wars, 
from which her insular situation seemed designed 
to exempt her. The influence of these consider- 
ations on the mind of Elizabeth was increased by 
her unwillingness to abet subjects in resistance to 
their monarch. Her ideas of sorereign power 
were, indeed, scarcely less lolly than those of 
Philip ; and the depression of a dangerous enemy 
seemed too dearly purchased by an example of 
successful rebelhon. She refused the profiered 
sovereignty, but she endeavoured to sc^n the 
disappomtment to the provinces by promising to 
mediate between them and Philip. 

Her attempts at conciliation were, as might have 
been foreseen, ineffectual ; but the circumstances 
of the Hollanders soon afterwards experienced an 
alteration which justified a corresponding change 
in the policy of En^and. The other provinces 
of the Netherlands, abused beyond endurance by 
the horrible excesses of the Spanish troops, had, 
with the single exception of Luxembourg, risen 
in arms, and formed a common league to resist fo- 
reign tyranny. The strength of the confederacy 
was now sufficient to give it a fair prospect of 
success, and the English government resolved to 
assist the provinces without delay. A sum of 
money was sent over for the immediate pajrment 
of their troops ; and a treaty of mutual defence 
afterwards concluded with them, on the prudential 
and frugal system which Cecil continually enforced. 
The queen stipulated to assist the Hollanders 
with five thousand foot and a thousand horse, but 
this reinforcement was to be at their charge ; to 
lend them a hundred thousand pounds, but to re- 
ceive, in return, the bond of several towns in the 
Low Countries for its repayment within the year. 
It was also agreed that, in the event of her being 
attacked, the provinces should assist her with a 
force equal to that which she now sent for their 
protection; that all quarrels among themselves 
should be referred to her arbitration; that her 
general should sit as a member in the council of the 
states^ and should be made acquainted with all 
deliberations oonceming peace and war.'*' By 
this treaty the queen raised the courage of the 
United Provinces at a critical juncture, effectually 
weakened her capital enemy, and avoided any 
considerable waste of her own resources. 

But the independence of this noble republic 
was not to be accomplished without a new suc- 
cession of difficulties and dangers. By the un- 
common talents of the prince of Parma, who now 
commanded against the states, and the assassi- 
nation of their illustrious leader, the prince of 
Orange, they were again reduced to the most 
desperate condition. Again they sent a solemn 
embassy to implore the assistance of Elixabeth, 

* Candea, Aaaal. Elis. p. 607. 
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and again p rofie r ed their sovereignty as the ptiee 
of protection. The reasons wtnoh formeriy in- 
duced her to decline this ofier stiU led her to the 
same determination ; bat, as the enmiQr of Philip 
was daily becoming more apparent, and the aac- 
oees of the states more essentisl to her aecuiily, it 
was her evident policy to render them more e^c- 
tual assistance. In a new trea^, she agreed to 
aid them with an army of five thousand foot and 
one thousand horse, to be paid by herself during 
the war; but, not forgettmg the maxims of pni- 
dence amidst her Uberality, she stipahOed that 
the whole of her expenses i^uld be repaid after 
the conclusion of hostiUties ; that the castk of 
Rammekens, with Flushing and theBiiUe, shouldy 
in the mean time, be placed in her hands as securi- 
ty; that her genoral, and two others of her ap- 
pointment, should be admitted into the oooncil of 
the states ; and that neither of the oontraetmg 
parties should make a separate peace. The re- 
inforcements stipulated by this treaty were speed- 
ily sent over, under the command of the Eail of 
Leicester.* The appointmentofthis incapable and 
arrogant officer is said to have been the only stem 
in the transactions relative to the Low Coontiiei^ 
that was taken in oppontion to the counsels of Ce- 
cilf It was also the only circumstance that led to 
unprosperous events, and impaired the efficacy of 
the En^ish succours. 

Although the United Provinces, in their stmg^ 
for freedom, encountered many disasters, still their 
persevering courage, aided by some favourable in- 
cidents, gradually began to gam on their enemies 
From a habit of successful resistance, they learned 
to look on the power ofSpain, and the chances of 
war, with less apprehension : the active spirit ex- 
cited among them began to display itself in com- 
mercial enterprises, which quickly augmented 
their resources. A powerful diversion was alao 
produced in their favour by Henry the Fourth of 
France, who, after having subdued his internal 
enemies, now began to retaliate the many hostile 
acts of PhUip in the days of his adversity. Per- 
ceiving this fivoorable change in the circumstan- 
ces of the states, which rendered them m lees iin- 
mediate want of assistance from En^and, Cecil, 
always averse to waste the blood and treaffore of 
the nation in superfluous efibrts, began to remind 
the queen that it was now time to diminish her 
disbursements m behalf of her allies. To this sug- 
gestion she readily hearkened ; and,tlMt the limi- 
tation of her intended retrenchments might appear 
a favour, she desired her ambassador to demand 
the immediate repa3rment of all her loans and ex- 
penses. Against this unexpected requisitk)n,widi 
which they were wholly unable to comply, the 
states, in much consternation, remonstrated; and, 
after many supplications, prevailed on the queen 
to be satisfied >vith more moderate conditiona. By 

* Camdon, Annal. Elis. p. 506. 

t Leieefter*s CooBBionweahh, p. W. 
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a new treaty, they engaged to relieve her immedi- 
ately from the expense of their En^iah auziliariee ; 
to pay her annually a small part of their debt; to 
asnst her, in case it should be requisite, with a 
stipulated nnmber of ships ; to conclude peace 
only with her concurrence ; and, in lieu of ail her 
demands agunst them, to pay her, after the con- 
clusion of peace with Spain, an annual sum of one 
hundred thousand pounds for four years. Until 
aU these conditions should be fulfilled, the caution- 
ary towns were to remain in her hands. On her 
part, it was merely stipulated, that she should as- 
sist them, during the war, with a body of four 
thousand English auxiliaries, which, however, 
were to be paki by the states.* 

Before the terminatioD of his political career, 
Cecil had the satisfaction to conclude another 
treaty, in which still more favourable conditions 
were procured for England. The sUtes agreed 
to fix the amount of their debt at eight hundred 
thousand pounds ; to pay one half of this sum du- 
ring the war, at the rate of thirty thousand pounds 
ayear; to assist Elizabeth with a fleet equal to 
her own, if a convenient opportunity should occur 
of attackmg Spain by sea; and to send a force of 
five thousand foot and five hundred horse to her 
defence, if either England, or Jersey, or SciUy, or 
the Isle of Wight, should be invaded by the Spa- 
niards. They farther agreed that, so long as Eng- 
land should continue the war with Spain, they 
should pay the garrisons of the cautionary towns, 
--a stipulation by which this countiy was at once 
fkeed from an annual charge of an hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds.! 

The first avowed assistance which England ren- 
dered to the United Provinces was the signal for 
open hostilities with Spain ; and Philip, to gratify 
at once his revenge and ambition, attempted, by 
means of his famous aimada, to achieve the entire 
conquest of En^and. But as the failure of this 
immense armament, and various successful at- 
tacks on the fleets and harbours of Spain, gave the 
English a superiority at see, Philip, fining his 
losses increase as his hopes diminished, showed a 
disposition to make peace on reasonable terms. 
Tfais fiivourable opportunity of entering into nego- 
tiation Cecil now strongly urged the queen to 
setae ; for although the war continued to be very 
successful and very honourable, yet he felt the 
wounds which it inflicted, under every appearance 
of advantage; By their captures from the Spa- 
niards, a few indinduals were enriched, and Elba- 
betli generally took care to have her full share in 
these successful adventures ; still the royal trea* 
sury was exhaus t ed by the expenses of the war, 
and the reluctant queen frequently forced to re- 
I^enish it by appljwg to parliament 

The war, however, was continued, because i( 
ofiered temptations which neither the queen nor 

* Camdon, Anna]. Eliz. p. 686. 
t Rymer*! Fosdera, voL xvi. p. S40. 



the people were able to resist The scarcity of the 
precious metals rendered their value in these days 
extravagant ; and the rich freights transported 
fixun the New World to Spain presented the moat 
powerful excitement to avarice. Stimulated by 
these, sir Francis Drake had, even before the com- 
mencement of open hostilities with Spain, begun 
his depredations on her commerce ; and by the 
treasures which he brou^t home, as well as the 
accounts which be circulated, inflamed the avidity 
of his countrymen. Against these piratical acts 
the Spaniards vehemently remonstrated ; but EUi- 
aabeth accepted of an entertainment and a hand- 
some present from Drake, and gave the Spanish 
a m bassador very little satisfaction. Encouraged 
by the countenance of their sovereign, and at 
length authorised by an open declaration of war, 
English privateers swarmed around the Spanish 
coast, both in Europe and America. These enter- 
prises became the usual adventure of the times, 
by which the rich expected to increase their wealth, 
and the prodigal to repair their fortunes. In the 
event of a rich prize, Elizabeth was not forgotten ; 
nor did she ever refuse to gratify the captors by 
graciously accepting their presents. These ea- 
ploits were usually undertaken in partnership, and 
a vessel or two were sometimes furnished by her 
majesty; a speculation which seldom failed to 
turn to the benefit of the treasiiry, as the queen's 
portion of the booty, by means of duties, presents, 
and various other allowances, generally proved 
much greater than her share in the equipment 
An adventure of sir Walter Raleigh having proved 
very successful, that experienced courtier humbly 
entreated the queen, who had borne a tenth part 
in the expense, to accept one half of the booty, m 
heu of all demands. In these enterprises many, 
indeed, lost both their fortunes and their lives ; but 
the successful adventurers alone attracted the pub- 
lic notice, and this lottery continued to prove irre- 
sistibly tempting. 

It is probable that Cecil, who attended so much 
to the progress of national industry and wealth, 
perceived many bad consequences from this mode 
of warfare. The attention of the nation was with- 
drawn from manufactures and commerce; the 
capital and enterprise, which would otherwise 
have remained to the useful arts, were wasted on 
schemes of hazard. The people, neglecting those 
employments from which alone solid and general 
opulence con be derived, were in danger of acquir- 
ing the habits and calculations of pirates. But 
there were other and more generous passions 
which rendered the court and the people unwilling 
to hearken to the representations of Cecil. Al- 
though Spain was at th&t time the most powerful 
nation in Europe, the English, with vessels far in- 
ferior, had harassed her mightiest fleet,*captured 
her richest convoys, and even burnt her ships in 
her principal hoi oours. These successes, obtained 
by courage and skill over a haughty enemy, greatly 
elevated the spirits of our countrymen ; and tba 
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glory of the Elnglish arms became a trimnphant 
theme in every mouth. To purrae this gallant 
course, to follow up these blows by new achieve- 
ments, to lay the pride of Spain prostrate at their 
feet, were the expressions which resounded through- 
out the nation. 

Into those sentiments Elizabeth cordially enter- 
ed ; for, with all the soundness of her understand- 
ing, love of fame was a predommant passion in 
her breast, and nothing could exceed ker desire ol 
being admired, whether for the imagined charms 
of her person, or the heroic exploits of her subjects. 
In the present question, the influence of vanity 
was confirmed by a more tender sentiment The 
young earl of Eraex had now succeeded to that 
place in her affections which had formerly been 
held by the earl of Licicester. No quality which 
could captivate seemed to be wanting in this 
young nobleman. A person uncommonly hand- 
some derived new graces from manners easy, 
frank, and popular ; and such was the ascendancy 
of these external advantages, united to a nature 
liberal and ardent, that he had the r^re fortune of 
being no less the idol of the people than the favou- 
rite of the sovereign. Yet these shining qualities 
were accompanied by defects which rendered him 
particularly unfit for the management of public 
afiairs. Impatient, passionate, and wilful, he was 
BO jealous of his honour, as to bo inflamed by 
even an imaginary insult ; so greedy of fame, that 
every successful rival appeared an enemy ; so fond 
of military glory, that no considerations of policy 
could restrain him from precipitating his countiy 
into a war where he might earn distinction ; and 
yet so unfit, from imprudence and heat, for con- 
ducting military operatioos,that no enterprise could 
safely be trusted to his hands. He had acquired 
■ome reputation in the Spanish war, and eagerly 
panted for more ; he stood forward, therefore, as 
the vehement opposer of Cecil's propositions for 
peace ; and his influence over the queen*s afiee- 
tions, joined to the other considerations which we 
have mentioned, was sufficient to counteract the 
intentions of the minister. 

Cecil was no less interested for the glory of his 
oountry than Essex ; but while he felt how much 
security depends on political reputation, he per- 
ceived the folly of attempting to render a nation 
^orious by wasting her resources, or great by re- 
ducing her to imbecility. He knew that, with the 
substance, the shadow must disappear; that if the 
resources of an empire are exhausted, the reputa- 
tion founded on them must soon vanish. Averse 
tothe waste of public property, and detesting the 
wanton efilision of human blood, he could not, 
without indignation, see both sovereign and people 
led away by the same passions as Essex, and 
surrendering the reins of their understandings to 
the delusions of a heated brain. On one occasion, 
when the question of peace and war was debated 
in council, Essex proceeded, as usual, to declaim 
in favour of continuing hostilities ; urging that the 
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Spaniards, being a subtle people, ambitioiis of ez« 
tending their dominion, implacable encmiee to 
EIngland, bigoted adherents of the pope, and pro- 
fessing that no faith was to be observed with 
heretics, were incapable of maintaining the rela- 
tions of peace. Cedl, who felt that, if such argu- 
ments prevailed, the sword would never be 
dieathed, could not help indignantly exdaimio^ 
in the midst of this harangue, *< that the speaker 
seemed intent on nothing btit blood and alangh- 
ter.** At the close of the debate, perceiving that 
his reasoning was of no avail against the impubes 
of passion, he puUed out a common prayer-book 
from his pocket, and pointed in silence to the 
words, «Men of blood shall not live half their 
days.*** He felt that time and experience coukl 
alone dispel the delusion ; still he endeavoured to 
accelerate that desirable event, by the publicatkio 
of a tract, containing his arguments for peace; 
these, though disregarded by the muldtode, were 
too distinct and forcible not to impress the reflect- 
ing and moderate.t 

In the policy pursued by En^and towards 
France, as the passions of men were less inter- 
ested, the councils of Cecil were followed, with 
little deviation. During the short and feeble rei^ 
of Francis IL the duke of Guise, with his four 
brothers, uncles to Mary queen of Scots, had ob- 
tained a complete ascendancy in the French go- 
vernment Powerful from the influence of theb 
house, and dignified by their alliance with the royal 
family, their talents, joined to a restless, daring 
ambition, overpowered their antagonists, and re- 
duced their monarch to a mere mstrument in their 
hands. The recapture of Calais from En^and, 
which the duke had unexpectedly eflfocted, pro- 
cured him unrivalled popularity ; while his stand- 
ing forth as the leader of the catholics against the 
Hugonots, gave him unlimited sway ova the most 
numerous portion of the people. As the cham- 
pion of his faith, he prepared to enforce its adoption 
with fire and sword, and to exterminate protestant- 
ism throughout France. The leaders of the Hu- 
gonots flew to arms ; but, from their inadequate r^ 
sources, they were quickly reduced to extremitiesi, 
and, in despair, appUed to EUizabeth for suocoor. 
Her compliance was enforced by the moet evident 
interest, as the ambitious Guise aspired to place 
his niece Mary on the throne of England as weU 
as of Scotland. A supply of men and roooey was 
accordingly sent without delay. 

Throughout all the measures of Elizabeth to- 
wards the French Hugonots, we perceive the cau- 
tious and frugal policy of CedL He was of opi- 
nion that the French protestants should, from time 
to time, be furnished with such supplies as might 
enable them to make head against their enemies ; 
but that it would be foUy to embroil his country 
farther than this object required. Fnace and Eng- 
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land hid long regarded each other as dangerous 
rivab ; and he nndenlood homan nature too well, to 
■uppoee that a change of religion in the government 
would alter these sentiments. A French sove- 
reign, whether popish or protestant, would, be 
knew, be almost equally dangerous to England ; 
and he deemed it extreme folly in this country to 
waste her resources in procuring a decided ascen- 
dancy to either the insurgent or the royalist fao- 
tidk 

Sodi were the maxims which guided the con- 
duct of Elizabeth during the French civil wars. 
When the Hogonots were almost driven to des- 
pair, in the minority of Charles IX., she furnish- 
ed them with some money and troops ; but a part 
of the money was advanced by way of loan; 
and, in retom, sl^ obliged her allies to put Havre 
de Qraoe into her hands, as a pledge that Calais 
sbonld be restored to the English crown. When 
the young duke of Ghiise, at a subsequent period, 
had began to emulate the enterprises of his father, 
and had reduced the protestants to extreme dis- 
tnm, she again revived their spirits by timely as- 
■stance ; but it consisted merely in exciting the 
protestant German princes to their support; in 
lending them a sum of money, for which the jew- 
els ef the queen of Navarre were deposited with 
her in pledge ; and in permitting a hundred gen- 
tlemen volunteers to pass over into France, where 
they (bugbt at their own charge.* 

The massacre of St Bartholomew, in which the 
oourt of France butchered such multitudes of 
their unsuspecting protestant subjects, naturally 
excited the horror of all the protestant states of 
Europe. The English, fired with indignation, ea- 
gerly expected to see their government stand for^ 
ward to avenge the rights of religion and huma- 
nity ; and so earnest were the nobility and gentry 
in the cause, tfaat they offered to levy an army of 
S0,000 foot and 10,000 horse, to transport them to 
Fiance, and maintain them at their own expeoscf 
But Eliisheth, instructed by her wise counsellors, 
perceived too well the consequences of such a 
crusade, to second the hasty resentment of her 
subjects. She wasaware that an attack on France,. 
to be efiectual, would require such a waste of re- 
sources as must enfeeble the nation, and render 
abortive all the frugal measures of her reign ; that 
Charles and Philip, from a similarity of malignant 
passions, had ibrmed a close union ; that, against 
soch a combination, the success of her utmost of- 
Ibits in behalf of the French protestants was, at 
heat, very doubtful ; that the only certain effect of 
an attack on France would be to exasperate that 
natioOy and exhaust her own, and thus render 
Charles and Philip both more eager and more able 
to accomplish her destruction. But while she pru- 
dently dissembled her indignation till a more fa- 
vourable opportunity, by her secret pecuniary aids 
to the Hugonots she enabled them again to take 
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the field against Charies, and to procum from his 
successor, Henry IlL, conditions comparatively fa- 
vourable.'*' 

When the gallant king of Navarre was after- 
wards called to the throne of France, she openly 
assisted him against thai formidable league of the 
catholics, which threatened ruin to them both* 
The apprehended desertion of his Swiss and Oer- 
man auxiliaries she prevented by a gift of S2,000/., 
a greater sum, as be declared, than he had ever 
before seen ; and she added a reinforcement of 
4000 men, to whose valour he owed some impor- 
tant successes. A body of Spanish forces having 
been introduced into Britany, she furnished 3000 
men to hasten the expulsion of these dangerous 
neighbours; but stipulated that her charges should 
be repaid her m a twelvemonth, or as soon as the 
enemy was expelled.t She afterwards sent another 
reinforcement of 4000 men to efiect this object, 
which proved of great difficulty. Finally, she 
formed an alliance with the French king, in which 
it was agreed that they should make no peace 
with Philip but by common consent; that she 
should assist Henry with a reinforcement of 4000 
men ; and that he, in return, should refund her 
charges in a twdvemonth, employ a body of troops 
in aid of her forces in expelling the Spaniards from 
Britany, and consign into her hands a seaport of 
that province for a retreat to the English*! On 
various occasions she advanced him sums to the 
amount of 100,0001., but always in the form of a 
loan ; and when, at length, he began to acquire a 
decided superiority over his enemies, her succours 
became more sparing as his exigencies became less 
pressing. 

While Elizabeth thus avoided a waste of her 
resources, her aid was so efficient, that Henry IV. 
gratefully attributed his triumph to her assistance. 
A more liberal distribution of her succours would 
often have been agreeable to him, yet, as he could 
not but admire a conduct so wise, and dictated by 
maxims so congenial to his own, ho continued her 
steady and sincere friend to the end of her life. 

* Ctmden, p. 462. 

t Camden, p. 661. When we compare these dimi- 
nutive aids with the immense armameots sent to the 
assistance of allies in the present times, we may be 
surprised to hear Burleigh extolling the hberality ot 
Elizabeth on this occasion, as something altogether 
extraordinary. Alluding, in a letter to our envoy in 
France, to this body w auxiliaries under sir ^ohn 
Norns, he adds, *' and besides that, her majesty hath 
presently sent away certain of her ships of war under 
the charge of sir Henry Palmer, with the number of 
a thousand men or thereabouts, to serve upon the 
coast of BreUgne, against the Spaniards and against 
the Leaguers, thereby her majesty's charges grow 
daily so great, as the French king hath great cause to 
acknowledge her majesty's goodness towards him, 6e- 
1/ond cUl other fr%tna$tnpt that he hath in the world. 
And therefore you may do well, when vou find oppor- 
timity, to notify these so great charges both of her ma^ 
jesty and of her realm, as we may hereafler find thank- 
fulness both in the kine and in his subjects." Birch's 
Memoirs of Eliz. vol. i. p. 66. 

I Rymer, vol. xvi. 
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Accustomed ti we have been, in the present age, 
to aee raat ezpoditions undertaken againat our 
continental enemies, and vast subsidies thrown, 
without reflection, into the hands of our allies ; 
we may be apt to look on this policy of Ellizabeth*s 
government as timid and ungenerous. Yet, with 
an expense of men and money almost too trifling 
to be perceptible, it procured, for England, advan- 
tages greater perhaps than would have resulted 
from mighty armameotsand lavish disbursements. 
Her protestant allies were not alarmed by the 
overwhelming succours of an ancient enemy, nor 
rendered odious in the sig^t of their countrymen 
by a too evident dependence on a foreign power. 
The French people were not roused to any general 
combinatioD against her, from the apprehension ot 
passing under her yoke, or sustaining the dismem- 
berment of theif tenitory. 

The policy which the English government pur- 
sued with respect to Scotland, led to some of the 
moat questionable incidents of Elizabeth's reign. 
That country, narrow and thinly peopled as it 
was, required the incessant attention of its south- 
em nei^bour. England, divided from the rest ot 
the world by stormy seas, on which her own fleets 
now began to ride triumphant, could not be as- 
sailed without the most imminent hazard. Asa 
foreign enemy, surrounded by an uncertain ele- 
ment and annoyed by her fleets, which might 
eventually cut off both his supplies and his re- 
treat, could hope for safety only from her entire 
subjugation ; the preparations requisite for such 
an enterprise would be too vast to be long conceal- 
ed, and too protracted to be completed before her 
plans for defence should be matured. But 
against Scotland she was aided by no such bul- 
wark: in that country stood an array of combat- 
ants, dexterous in regular warfare, and separated 
from her only by a fordable river, or an imaginary 
Ime; they might assemble and invade her in 
force, before the news of their approach should 
reach the seat of government Even if her hasty 
levies should succeed in repelling the incursion, 
still the enemy might retire to his own country, 
loaded with booty, and secure from pursuit; 
while the loss of a battle might expose all her 
northern counties to devastation. 

These, the permanent dangers from an enemy 
in the north, were at this time increased by cir- 
cumstances of great importance. Since Mary, 
the youthful queen of Scotland, had espoused the 
heir apparent to the throne of France, the coun- 
sels and energies of both these countries were 
under the control of her ambitious maternal 
uncles, the princes of Lorraine. The enterprises 
which these daring leaders had planned, led them 
to exert the whole of their power in attemping to 
dethrone Elizabeth. They had founded their plans 
on standing forth as the champions of the church, 
and leaders of the catholic league ; while the 
power of Elizabeth formed the great bulwark of 
of the protestants. Nor did their means seem in- 
S34 



adequate to Uio miglity undertaking of subvert- 
ing her throne, and acquiring the uncontrolled 
sway of the three kingdoms. The title of their 
niece, Mary, to the throne of Elng^and was ac- 
counted preferable to that of Elizabeth by all 
good catholics, who held the marriage of Henry 
with Catharine to be indissoluble, unless by the 
authority of the pope. The portion of the Eng- 
lish people which still adhered to the Romish 
communion was considerable, while the favourers 
of the Reformation in Scotland seemed as yet no 
ways formidable. If heresy could there be 
checked in the bud, and the whole Scottish natioii 
rendered the partisans of their cause, the princes of 
Lorraine had grounds for expectations by no 
means chimericaL From France, from Spain, 
and the other countries which abetted the catholic 
league, they might hope to pour into Scotland 
such a body of disciplined troops, as, uniting with 
the natives, and entering England on her defence- 
less side, should disperse the raw levies of Eliza- 
beth, and place their niece on her throne. 

These intentions were manifested by the first 
movements in the gigantic plan. No sooner was 
the death of Mary of England announced in 
France, than the queen of Scots and her husband 
endeavoured to keep alive the hopes of their par- 
tizans by assuming the arms and title of king and 
queen of England. This parade proved rather 
injurious than useful to the projects of the house 
of Guise, by discovering their designs, and potting 
their enemies on their guard ; but more energetic 
measures were, in conformity to their council 
adopted by their sister, the queen dowager and 
regent of Scotland. That princess, natmmlly 
moderate and politic, had hitherto pursued a sys- 
tem so mild and conciliating, as had, in a great 
measure, lulled the dangerous dissensions of her 
country. Now, however, from an undue sub 
serviency to the designs of her brothers, the fa 
tal error of her character, she began to attempt 
the extirpation of protestantism, by mingling a 
cruelty which should have shocked her humanity, 
with a faithlessness from which her moral feelings 
ought to have revolted. The sufferers at length 
betook themselves to arms ; but the vigour and 
dextority of the regent, supported by a body of 
veteran French troops, soon compelled them to im- 
plore assistance from the common protectress of 
the Reformation. 

There were certain circumstances which ren 
dered Elizabeth much leps forward in thoir sup- 
port than her interests seemed to demand. The 
principles of the Scottish protestants, especially 
in regard to the form of worship, went far beyond 
her ideas of reformation ; and the strong tincture 
of republicanism which appeared in their politics 
rendered them, in her eyes, suspected and dan- 
gerous. To abet rebellious subjects, is always a 
delicate undertaking^ for sovereigns ; but in a 
country so closely connected with her own, by 
vicinity, language, and manners, it seemed moat 
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uniafe to encourage the supporters of those civil 
and religious principles, ^^hich, at home, all her 
authority was employed to suppress.'*' To these 
disauasives, her love of economy gave additional 
Ibrce ; since it was manifest that the necessities 
of the Scots would require considerable supplies, 
while their poverty left her no hope of reimburse- 
ment. 

It was, we are informed, by the representations 
of Cecil that shd at length permitted these con- 
siderations to give way to others still more urgent 
and important Two papers, written with his own 
hand, and still preserved, contain the reasonings 
in which he explained to the queen and her coun- 
cil the propriety and necessity of interfering in the 
afiftirs of Scotland-t Setting out with the princi- 
ple that every society has a right lo provide for its 
security both against present and future dangers, 
and to turn against its enemies the means employ- 
ed by them for its annoyance, he proceeds to show, 
that the safety of England could be secured only 
by sending powerful and immediate assistance to 
the Scottish piotesUnts. Elizabetli felt the force 
of these arguments; but her first succours, con- 
sisting in some small remittances of money, were 
so inadequate, as to produce no efi^t in favour of 
her friends. Afterwards, however, when Scot- 
land could not otherwise be rescued from entire 
subjugation by her enemies, she formed with the 
protestants a league ofiensive and defensive ; sent 
a powerful fleet to guard the Forth against rein- 
forcements from France, and, by the aid of a land 
force, enabled the Scots to drive the French from 
the field, and besiege them in their last refuge at 
Leith. 

This timely and vigorous eiibrt, in support of 
the Scottish protestants, led to a treaty in which 
Cecil and Dr. Wotton, the plenipotentiaries of Eli- 
zabeth, partly from their talents, partly from the 
desperate situation of their enemies, procured the 
most advantageous terms for their allies. The 
Scottish pariiament, of which the great majority 
now adhered to the reformed faith, obtained al- 
most the whole direction of public aflairs. It was 
stipulated, that this assembly should meet and act 
with the same full powers as if formally convoked 
by the sovereign : that, during the absence of their 
young queen, the administration should be vested 
in twelve commissioners, of which the queen 
should select seven, and the parliament five, out 
of twenty-four persons named by the parliament : 
that, without the consent of this assembly, neither 
war should be declared nor peace concluded: 
that the French troops should be immediately re- 
moved to their own country, and the fortresses of 
Leith and Dunbar, then in their possession, de- 
molished : that in future no foreign troops should 
be introduced, and no fort erected, without the 
permission of pariiament : that no foreigner should 

* El'uabeth's Letter to the Earl of Bedford, in 
Appendu, No. XIII. to Robertson's Scotland, 
t Burnet, vol. iii. Appendix . 



hereafter be advanced to any place of trust or dig- 
nity in the kingdom : and Uiat there should be a 
general act of amnesty for those who had opposed 
the measures of government The security of 
the protestant faith was fully provided for by an 
article which left all matters respecting religion to 
the decision of parliament'*' 

The politic moderation of Elizabeth and her 
ministers was conspicuous in the articles stipulat- 
ed for England. The English forces as well 
as the French were to be withdrawn from Scot- 
land ; former treaties were renewed, and the only 
additional article was, that the right of Elizabeth 
to the Elnglish throne should be formally acknow- 
ledged, Mary and her husband ceasing, from 
thenceforward, to assume the title or bear the arms 
of England. Elizabeth had indeed enjoined her 
plenipotentiaries to demand 600,000 crowns, and 
the restitution of Calais, as a compensation for the 
indignity already offered to her, by the assumption 
of her arms and title: but these conditions, to 
which the French commissioners had no power 
to agree, were at length referred to future dis- 
cussion.! 

At so small an expense, and with an exertion 
so trivial, compared to the magnitude of the ob- 
ject, did the English government, by iu vigour 
and sagacity, succeed in giving a complete ascen- 
dancy to its protestant Jlies in ScotUnd. And 
when the catholic religion was abolished, and the 
reformed established by law, that country, instead 
of affording particular facilities to the enemies of 
Elizabeth, became a new bulwark to her throne. 

The return of Mary to Scotland, and her as- 
sumption of the reins ot government, led to plans 
of policy, in which the passions of Elizabeth inter- 
fered so much with the dictates of her understand- 
ing, and the counsels of her ministers, that we are 
bewildered amidst the effects of an irresolution, 
duplicity, and contradiction, which her usual 
systematic procedure does not prepare us to expect 
The unfortunate Mary undertook the adminis- 
tration of her kingdom in circumstances whero 
the sagacity of experience and the coolness of age 
could scarcely havf conducted to a successful issue 
the d^cate interests committed to youth and in- 
discretion. Her subjects, still in the ferment of a 
religious revolution, entertained violent prejudices 
against their sovereign. It was fresh in their re 
collection, that the cruel persecutions from which 
they had just escaped were carried on at the in 
stigation of Mary's uncles, and under the authority 
of her mother; and they knew that plans were 
concerted by the house of Guise for the final ex- 
tirpation of the protestant religion. Unfortunately 
they had too strong reasons to suspect that their 
queen, devoted to popery and to the will of her 
uncles, would not scruple to concur in the most 
dangerous designs. Stimulated by these consi- 

■► Keith, 137. Rvmer, vol. xv. p. 59S. 
f See Letter of Elizabeth to Cecil and Wotton, m 
L'ld Vs Illustrations of British History, vol. i. p 388. 
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dermtions, they ■cnitiniflcd every step of hor con- 
duct with the most jealom : care and as the rude- 
ness of manners in that age had been heightened 
by Che oonvulsions and dangers of a revolution, 
they treated her with a harshness, which, in her 
eyes^ might well appear indignity to a sovereign, 
and brutality to a woman. 

Mary, educated in the polished, gay, and arbi- 
trary court of France, was equally shocked with 
the coarseness of the Scots, the moroseness of their 
manners, and the republican principles which they 
had imbibed with their new religion. Nor were 
her more serious thou^ts less outraged than her 
taste. While scarcely allowed to exercise, in her 
private chapel, those rites to which she was fondly 
attached, she daily heard them treated withinsultp 
mg contumely, and herself reproached as a delud- 
ed and desperate idolatress. With a spirit too 
high and with passions too lively to submit to such 
mortificatioD, or lo win the confidence ofher people 
by a train of prudent and conciliating measures, 
she endeavoured, in the converution and amuso- 
raents of a few favourite domestics, to recall her 
former scenes of enjoyment, and to lose the recol- 
lection ofher present hardships. But, by a pecu- 
liar infelicity, the attachments of Mary were more 
filial to her happiness than even her aversions ; 
and the unworthy objects on whom her afiection 
was successively fixed proved the principal means 
of precipitating her ruin. By her choice of a youth 
whose head and heart were no less defective than 
his external appearance was captivating, a catholic 
in his creed, and a libertine in his morals, she 
shocked the pious, and alimiated the wise* : and 
when her infatuated fondness was soon succeeded 
by unconquerable aversion, the change was attri- 
buted, not to the return of reason, but the fickle- 
ness of passion. The confidence and familiaiity 
with which she distinguished an unworthy minion 
seemed to argue a strange depravity of taste ; 
which her enemies readily accounted for by sup- 
posing a still stranger depravity of morals. But 
when, in opposition to the united voice ofher sub- 
jects, to all laws divine and human, she bestowed 
her afiections on the murderer of her husband, 
screened him from the vengeance of outraged jus- 
tice, and made him the partaker of her bed and 
her authority, the indignation of her subjects could 
no longer be kept within the bounds of allegiance. 
They took up arms against her, formally deposed 
her from the sovereignty, and finally compelled 
her to seek for refuge in England. 

During these transactions, the interference of 
the English government was hesitating, indeci- 
sive, and contradictory. The confidential minis- 
ters of Elizabeth, strongly tinctured with the reli- 
gious opinions of the Scottish reformers, and look- 
ing on the ascendancy of Mary as the chief source 
of danger to their government, appear to have been 
unanimously of opinion that the Scottish protes- 

* See Letter from Randolph to Leicester, in Ap- 
pendix XL to Robertson's Scotland. 
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tants ought to be supported ; and their queeo, if 
not dethroned, at least involved in perpetual diffi- 
culties. Had Elixabeth consulted merely her per- 
sonal feeUngs towards Mary, her measures woukl 
have been no less hostile than the counsels of her 
ministers. Her resentment against a competi- 
tor who had assumed her title, and afiected tooon- 
sider her birth as illegitimate, was aggravated 
by hatred of a rival who eclipsed her in those per- 
sonal charms of which she was no less tenactoua 
than of her sovereignty. The animosity thus fos- 
tered in her breast became apparent on various oc- 
casions. When Mary, on her return from France 
to her own dominions, solicited a safe-conduct 
from Elizabeth, this request, although a mere mat- 
ter of complaisance, was refused by the latter, 
with an ill-humour which seemed to nidicate veiy 
unfriendly intentions.'*' In the same manner, 
every overture for the marriage of the Scottish 
queen was industriously counteracted by b^ jea* 
lous neighbour ; and when Damley at length be- 
came the object of her choice, Elizabeth reproach- 
ed her with this marriage, as with a crime agpunat 
herself and her government Nor did Mary take 
any measures to conciliate a rival whom she looked 
on as the usurper of her rights, and the enemy of 
her person and religion. She refused to ratify that 
article of the treaty of Edinburgh by which she 
was bound to renoimce her claims to the Englisfa 
throne; and she occasionally expressed her indig- 
nation, with more frankness than prudence, agptinst 
the ill-concealed malignity of Elizabeth.! 

Yet, notwithstanding her personal aniniosity 
to Mary, the queen of England was far from en- 
tering cordially into the viewe of the Scottish pro- 
testants. Their tenets, both civil and religious, so 
nearly allied to those of her own puritans, were 
the object of her decided aversion ; their ascen- 
dancy was the last means by which she wished 
the humiliation of her rival The imprudent at> 
tachments, and the consequent unpopularity and 
ignominy of the Scottish queen, probably afibrdcd 
her more satisfaction than regret ; and it appears ^ 
that her ambassadors, of themselves well inclined 
to the task, were encouraged in fomenting the dis- 
sensions between the court and the people of Soot- 
land. But when the ** Congregation'* proceeded 
to try their sovereign for the crimes of which 
she was accused, and to deprive her ofher throne 
and her liberty in consequence of their own award, 
the high monarchical sentiments of Elizabeth were 
alarmed. She sternly demanded an explanation 
of their presumptuous conduct ; and as their re- 
publican justification was even more ofiensive to 
her than their measures, she endeavoured by 
threats to procure the release and restoration of 
their sovereign. She seems even to have formed 
the resolution of attempting this object by force of 
arms, in opposition to the strenuous remonstran- 
ces of Cecil and her other ministers, who repreeenl- 

* See Appendix VI. to Robertson's Scotland, 
t Keith, App. 159. 
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ed the danger of employing her arms to crush her 
meet useful friends, and reinstate her mortal 
enemy. So thoroughly were the Scottish protes- 
tants convinced of her alienation from their inter- 
ests, that they refused her ambassador admittance 
to their captive queen, and prepared to support 
themselves by other alliances. Already had their 
overtures been favourably received by Uie French, 
who made no scruple of abandoning Mary, pro- 
vided they could maintain their ascendancy in 
Scotland; and the English resident bad repeatedly 
warned his court of this danger, inevitable, unless 
Elizabeth should alter her conduct towards the 
Scottish protestants.* 

The escape of Mary from confinement, and her 
subsequent retreat into England, produced a new 
course of policy on the part of Elizabeth. Her 
confidential ministers, more alive to the supposed 
interests of their country and religion than to the 
dictates of generosity, seem to have been unani* 
roously of opinion, that the Scottish queen, instead 
of being aided by Elizabeth against her subjects, 
should, under specious pretences, be detained in a 
lasting captivity.f Her enmity to the protestant 
religion, and to Elizabeth, they considered impla^ 
cable ; and were she restored by the arms of Eng- 
land to her throne, she would not, they thought, 
scruple to turn her regained authority against her 
ben^actors. On the other hand, her detention 
would give the English government a complete 
control over the afliurs of Scotland ; for the Scot- 
tish protestants would not fail to respect her will 
while she had their queen in her hands, and could 
punish them by restoring an exasperated sovereign 
to their throne. Nor did they see how these ad- 
vantages could be attained by a procedure less 
harsh than the captivity of Mary. To refuse her 
an asylum would be replete with danger: that 
high-spirited princess would not fail to raise France 
and Spain in her cause; to procure from their 
willing ambition large forces for her restoration ; 
and, stimulated both by ancient and recent ani- 
mosities, to employ her recovered power in hosti- 
lity to England. 

These representations produced a powerful im- 
pression on Elizabeth, confirmed as they were by 
certain peculiarities in the situation of her rival, 
which admitted of severe measures being taken 
against her, without compromising the cause of 
sovereigns, or exciting general indignation against 
lierselC Mary was accused of a crime horrible to 
mankind, — ^participation in the murder of her hus- 
band ; and her marriage with his reputed murderer 

* See a Letter from sir Nicholas Tbrogmorton to 
Cecil, in Appendix XXI. to Robertson's Scotland. 
Also from the same to queen Elizabeth, ibid. 

t Lodge, vol. ii. p. 4, 5. A remarkable letter from 
the Earl of Sussex to Cecil, written so early after the 
flight of Mary as the 22d of October, 1568. and con- 
taining an urgent exhortation to that very pouc^ which 
was anerwaras pursued with regard to her, is inserted 
in the Appendix. Also the deliberations of Cecil on 
the svne subject. 



had impressed a belief of her guilt, not easily to be 
effaced. While she laboured under the general 
indignation, her detention would be applauded by 
many, and warmly resented by none. On the 
other hand, the throne, if upheld as a sanctuary 
for such crimes, would become odious in the eyei 
of all ; and Elizabeth, in supporting such a tenet, 
would weaken her own authority while she outrag- 
ed the feelings of mankind. 

These considerations made Elizabeth determine 
to detain the Scottish queen, not as a royal guest, 
who had come to claim her protection, but as a 
prisoner brought by happy accident into her power. 
From this commencement her hatred to Mary pro- 
gressively increased by a variety of causes. Con- 
scious that the detention of Mary was a new source 
of resentment, the commission of the injury be- 
came a cause for its aggravation. Deriving from 
tlie ill-advised concessions and subsequent retrao> 
tationsof the Scottish queen, a semblance of right 
to judge in her cause, and a colour for assuming 
her guilt as undeniable, both she and her people 
came gradually to regard the captive less as a 
sovereign princess than as a crimmal subject of 
England. The mind of Elizabeth was perpetually 
agitated by the apprehension of her prisoner's es- 
cape, and more than once by the discovery oi con- 
spiracies, which Mary incautiously coimtenanced. 
All these proved new incentives to her hatred, and 
prompted her to a measure from which her tender- 
ness for the rights of sovereigns would at first have 
made her revolt with horror. 

From the letters and the conduct of Elizabeth 
in regard to Mary, we perceive that she aimed at 
two irreconcilable objects. She longed for the de- 
struction of her dangerous prisoner, and she no 
less earnestly desired to have it accomplished with- 
out her apparent concurrence or connivance. She 
seems to have long hoped that Mary would sink 
under the rigours of her confinement, or fall a sa- 
crifice to the discontent of her keeper. The earl 
of Shrewsbury, to whose custody she was intrusted, 
was subjected to great restraint and privation. 
Although entirely devoted to Elizabeth, and suffi- 
ciently willing to deprive Mary of every enjoy- 
ment*, his disposition was rendered still more nai^ 
row and intractable, by the severe and ungenerous 
usage which he experienced from his sovereign. 
The allowances which he received for the main- 
tenance of the queen of Scots were so inadequate, 
that the deficiency impaired his private fortune ; 
and after many years of this unprofitable charge, 
when he at length expected some signal mark of 
royal bounty, to his inexpressible astonishment 
and mortification, he received an order from court 
by which his appointments, instead of being in- 
creased, were diminished one half.f When the 
retrenchments, which this strange piece of econo- 



* See Shrewbury's letter to lord Burghley, in 

odge, vol. ii. p. 68. 

t Letters from Shrewsbury to lord Burghley, in 
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my naturally led him to make in the diet and ac- 
commodations of Mary, were complained of by 
the French ambassador, Shrewsbury received a 
letter from court, expressing the displeasure of his 
queen in strong terms, but containing no intima- 
tion that his former allowances would be restored.* 

Other circumstances concurred to make Shrews- 
bury dissatisfied with his charge. As his whole 
time and attention were occupied in watching over 
his prisoner, his private afikirs were neglected ; 
and his tenants, in various parts of the country, 
taking advantage of his situation, contrived to 
evade his claims, by involving him in troublesome 
lawsuits.t If he ventured on an excursion from 
the residence of Mary, he was sure to be remind- 
ed}, by a severe reprimand, of his duty.§ If a 
friend happened to pay him a visit, a letter full of 
insinuations showed him that the jealousy of his 
sovereign was roused. At length, by a strange 
excess of severity, his very children were not per^ 
mitted to visit him ; and he was almost reduced 
to despair, when his earnest entreaties, seconded 
by the friendship of Cecil, and some of the other 
ministers, procured his release from an intolerable 
bondage. II 

To sir Amias Paulet, one of the gentlemen to 
whom the royal prisoner was aflerwards conunit- 
ted, Elizabeth seems to have given a much more 
explicit intimation of her wishes. Paulet had 
entered into the royal association for bringing to 
punishment all pretenders to the throne who should 
attempt her life ; and she seemed to expect that 
he would rid her of her enemy, without subjecting 
her to the necessity, which she so earnestly wished 
to av<Hd, of actually signing the death warranto 
This gentleman refused to be her instrument in so 
base a deed, which she would have both disavowed 
and punished ; and no other course remained but 
to authorise the execution of the sentence against 
Mary: but EUizabeth afiected the utmost reluc- 
tance to a step which her pariiament and people, 
who heartily hated and dreaded the queen of Scots, 
80 earnestly pressed. To such a length were her 
hopes of deceiving mankind by this duplicity car- 
ried, that, even after having deliberately signed 
the warrant, and delivered it to Davison, her se- 
cretary of state, she pretended, on hearing that it 
was actually executed, the utmost astonishment, 
grief, and indignation. Loudly accusing the se- 
cretary of having surreptitiously sent off* the war- 
rant, in direct opposition to her inclination, she 
caused the unfortunate man to be subjected, on 
this charge, to a heavy fine, which she levied, to 
his utter ruin. 

* Letter from Leicester to Shrewsbury, ibid., vol. 
li. p. 253. 

f Letter from the earl of Shiewsbury, ibid, p. 275. 

I Ibid. 

( Letter from Shrewsbury to the queen, ibid. p. 246. 

It Letter from Shrewsbury to lord Burghley, ibid, 
vol. ii. p. 247. Letter from the same, p. 248. 

IT Secretary Davison^s Apology, in Camden's An- 
nals, p. 545. 
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If the part which Cecil bore in these tiansac 
tions has brought censure on his memory, it 
brought no less unhappiness on his mind. His 
opinion respecting the queen of Scots, and the 
manner of her treatment, coincided with thosa of 
his colleagues in office. While he looked on her 
as the most dangerous enemy of his sovereign and 
his religion, he considered her liberty, and even 
her life, as scarcely compatible with the safety oT 
either. Yet her confinement freed him neither 
from anxiety nor danger ; his vigilance was in- 
cessantly occupied in counteracting the plots of 
her partisans, which aimed to involve himself and 
queen in one destruction. Mary even proved a 
source of disquietude to him, in a way which he 
could least have expected. Having, from motives 
of humanity obtained Elizabeth's reluctant consent 
that the captive queen, whose health had suffered 
much from confinement, should be carried to 
Buxton Wells for her recovery*, he happened^ 
during her stay there, to visit the same place for 
the relief of his own complaints. His jealous 
sovereign, connecting this accidental meeting 
with his frequent applications to mitigate the se- 
verities practised against Mary (for he was averse 
to all imnecessary harshness), conceived the 
strange suspicion that he had a private under- 
standing with the queen of Scots, and had repair- 
ed to Buxton for the purpose of maturing some 
treacherous projectf Nor was this chimericai 
surmise the transient apprehension of a nx^menL 
On his return to court, he was charged by Eliza- 
beth with this imaginary intrigue, in terms most 
injurious to his tried fidelity ; and he found it 
prudent to decline a match between his daughter 
and the son of the earl of Shrewsbury, the keeper 
of Mary, and the supposed agent in their secret 
n^tiations.^ 

But while thus strangely suspected by Elizabeth, 
Cecil was, above all others, obnoxious to the par- 
tisans of Mary. Having been the chief means of 
discovering arid overthrowing the conspiracies of 
Norfolk, he was reproached as the cause of that 
popular nobleman's death ; though the repetition 
of the duke's treasonable attempts, after he had 
once been pardoned, seemed to render him no fit 
object of royal clemency. To consider Cecil as 
his private enemy seems altogether unfair. He 
was instrumental in procuring the pardon of Nor- 
folk after his first oflence ; he endeavoured, by 
salutary counsels, to dissuade him (torn the prose- 
cution of his pernicious schemes ; and, in some of 
his writings, which still remain, he laments the 
infatuation of his grace, which rendered all good 
subjects his public enemies, however they might 
respect his private virtues.§ Yet the whole odium 
of Norfolk's death was thrown on him ; and the 

♦ Letter from Cecil to Shrewsbury, in Lodge, toI. 
li. p. 111. 

t Ibid. p. ISO. X Ibid. 

I Camden, p. 256. Lloyd's State WorthiM, 
p. 540. Burleigh's Meditation on the Reign of EU- 
zabeth, &c. 
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gsneral reproach was countenanced by the un- 
blushing duplicity of Elizabeth. That princess, 
though she had authorized the execution without 
any reluctance, was anxious to have it believed 
that she had only yielded to the importunities ot 
Cecil. The minister was, for some time after, 
treated as a person who had deluded her into an act 
repugnant to her nature ; and he was not received 
agiain into her presence and favour until she 
thought that appearances were sufiiciently satis- 
fied. But he had yet to connect a private and 
deeper affiction with the late of Norfolk. One 
of Cecil's daughters was unfortunately married to 
a profligate husband, the earl of Oxford : that 
young nobleman, much attached to Norfolk, 
threatened his father-in-law, that unless he would 
undertake to procure the duke's pardon, he would 
do all in bis power to ruin his daughter. This 
threat ho executed with inhuman punctuality : 
and after having deserted her bed, and squander- 
ed his fortune in the most abandoned courses, he 
brought, by a train of barbarous usage, his inno- 
cent victim to an untimely grave.* 

The selfish Elizabeth felt no remorse in atr 
tempting to load Cecil with the odium of the exe- 
cution of Mary, as well as of Norfolk. He ap- 
pears to have had no greater share in advising it 
than the other ministers : but as he was account- 
ed a principal enemy of the queen of Scots, Eli- 
sabeth judged that an imputation against him 
would be most readily received ; and, with this 
ungenerous view, she banished him from her pre- 
sence, and treated him with all the harshness due 
to an unfaithful counsellor. Cecil appears, on 
this occasion, to have been seriously alarmed; 
ministers were not, in that age, protected against 
the crown, and the misfortunes of secretary Da- 
vison, then passing before his eyes, proved to him 
that, if Elizabeth should account a further sacrifice 
necessary for her purposes, little was to be ex- 
pected either from her justice or gratitude. But, 
as the sincerity of her indignation had been testi- 
fied sufficiently for political purposes by the ruin 
of Davison, and as the services of Cecil were too 
useful to be dispensed with, she sufiered herself 
to be at length mollified, and received him again 
into favour, t 

We have now taken a survey of the part acted 
by Cecil in regard to religion, to domestic and to 
foreign policy. A striking characteristic, and one 
hardly ever possessed to. an equal degree by other 
statesmen, was a uniformity in his plans, the re- 
soh of a mind always cool and deliberate, seldom 
blinded by prejudice, and never precipitated by 
passion. On some occasions we may dissent 
from his opinion, and in a few we may suspect 
the qualities of his heart ; but, in general, we 
must allow that the measures which EUizabeth 
pursued in opposition to his sentiments were the 



* Ehigdale's Baronage, vol. ii. p. 1 
\ Btrype's Annals, vol. iii. p. 370. 
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chief defects of her government; whHe those 
which she adopted in conformity to his counsels 
produced the boasted prosperity and glory of her 
reign. 

It has long since been observed, that the most 
successful statesman is scarcely an object of en- 
vy ; that his pre-eminence is deariy purchased by 
unceasing disquietudes, and that his honours are 
an inadequate compensation for his mortifications 
and dangers. While nations, like individuals, 
are liable to be agitated by violent passions, 
and misled by false views of interest, the advo- 
cate of moderation and peace is often th# 
object of popular reproach. Such was not unfre 
quently the case of Cecil. So wildly were the 
minds of men possessed with the prospect of 
military glory and Mexican gold, that his opposi- 
tion to the continuance of the Spanish war sub- 
jected him even to personal danger from the po- 
pulace. The more violent among the clergy, be- 
cause he attempted to restrain their persecuting 
spirit, reviled him as a puritan in disguise, as a 
secret enemy to the church ; while the more zeal- 
ous dissenters were no less suspicious of his en- 
deavours to persuade them into conformity. From 
his supposed influence in public affidrs, the ene 
mies of government were also his personal ene 
mies. The friends of Mary queen of Scots, and 
the partisans of the popish religion, regarded him 
as their capital foe ; and not satisfied with inces- 
santly defaming him by hbels, they attempted more 
than once to take him ofi* by assassination. In 
one of these attempts, for which two assassins were 
executed, the Spanish ambassador was suspected 
to have been concerned, and was, in consequence^ 
ordered to depart the kingdom. 

His influence with Elizabeth exposed him to 
equal hatred from the majority of the courtiers. 
The earl of Leic^er was at the head of all the 
intrigues against him, and made, on one oocaaion, 
a bold eflbrt to accomplish his ruin. In concert 
with the principal courtiers, he planned that Cecil 
should be unexpectedly accused before the privy 
council, arrested without the knowledge of the 
queen, and immediately sent to the Tower, 
When thus removed from ^e queen's piesenofl^ 
abundance of accusations, it was imagined, mi^ 
be procured to elicit her consent to his tr^l and 
condemnation.* This plot had neariy reached 
its accompUshment, and Cecil was resisting his 
accusers in the privy council with very Uttle efiect, 
when Elizabeth, who had been privately informed 
of the design, suddenly entered the room, and 
addressed, to the astonished counsellors, one of 
those appalling reprimands which were more dis- 
tinguished for vigour than delicacy.f 

As a compensation for these disquietudes, and 
a recompense for his services, we should not be 
surprised to find Cecil Idaded with the favours of 

* Life of William Lord Burghley, p. 19, 
t Camden's Annals Eliz. 
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his sovereign. But that prinoess was prorerbiany 
frugal of her rewards. Her love of economj was 
frequently carried to a blameable excess, and her 
confidential ministers abridged of the means to 
serve her with advantage. There remain various 
letters of sir Francis Walaingham, complaining 
of his being wholly unable, on his scanty appoint^ 
ments, to support his establishment, thou^ very 
inadequate to his quahty of his ambassador in 
France.* Other ministers had equal reason for 
complaint ; and there were many more fortunes 
spent than made in her service. In the distribu- 
tion of honours her frugality was no less con- 
spicuous, and could be ascribed only to sound po- 
licy, uninfluenced by meaner motives. Aware 
that titles, unless accounted indicative of real 
merit in those on whom they were bestowed, 
would cease to confer distinction, she distributed 
them with a careful and sparing hand; and 
the honours of the eari of Leicester aflbrd perhaps 
a solitary instance, in her reign, of a title acquired 
without desert A title from Elizabeth was con- 
sequently a real reward, and was deemed an 
adequate retributioQ for the most important ser- 



if Cecil was better rewarded than the other 
ministers, we must own that his claims were great- 
er ; and we shall find that the favours which he 
received were neither hastily bestowed, nor carried 
beyond his merits. In consequence of his efibrts 
in repressing the rebellion which attended the duke 
of Norfolk's first conspiracy, he was created a 
baron, the highest title he ever attained. The 
other favours which he recdved, consisting in 
official situations, could hardly be denominated 
rewards, since they brought him additional busi- 
ness, which he executed with punctuality and di- 
ligence. Aft^ concluding the treaty of Edin- 
burgh, be v^as appointed master of the vrards, an 
office in virtue of which he had to preside in the 
court of wards, and to determine a variety of 
questions between the sovereign and the subject- 
Eleven years afterwards, lord Burieigh (such was 
his new title) was raised to the office of lord high 
treasurer, which, along with great dignity, brought 
him an immense addition of complicated business. 
An accumulation of offices in the bands of one 
man naturally led to much envy, and was cer- 
tainly a very blameable precedent ; but the fideli- 
ty and ability with which he executed their du- 
ties must, in his case, alleviate the censure of pos- 
terity. 

Lord Burieigh continued minister during a pe- 
riod of unexampled length, and in an age when 
men in office were exposed to the rudest assaults 
of faction and intrigue. To investigate the means 
by which he maintained his station cannot fail to 
be instructive, devoid as they were of the craft and 
subtlety so frequently connected with the name of 
politician. Tba arts to which he owed his success 
ware not less honourable than skilful, and would 

I Haileian MSS. in British Mussom, No. MO. 
940 



have raised him to influence and repntatioQ in the 
the walks of private life. For nothing was he 
more remarkable than for his un rem itt ing diligence 
and scrupulous punctuality. Whatever the en- 
gagements of others, whether the pursuit of plea- 
sure or the cabals of the court, Borieigb was al- 
ways found at his post, mtensdy occupied with the 
duties of office and the cares of government. A 
young courtier of those times, whfle describing 
the intrigues with which all around him wen bu- 
sied, observes, ^ My lord treasurer, even after the 
old manner, dealeth with matters of state only, 
and beareth hhnself very uprightly."* The de- 
gree of his industry may be estimated finom its e(^ 
fects, which were altogether wonderful As prin- 
cipal secretary of state, and for a conaidenbfe 
time as sole secretary, he managed a great pro- 
portion of the public business, both foreign and 
domestic : he conducted negotiations, planned es- 
peditions, watched over the machinations of inter- 
nal enemies, employed private sources of intelfr> 
gence, assisted at the deUberations of the piivy 
coundl and parliament, and wrote many tracts on 
the state of affidrs. When created lord hi^ trea^ 
surer, his concern with the general a&in of go- 
vernment continued, while be had, moreover, to at- 
tend to the receipts and disbursements ef the na- 
tion, to devise means for replenishing the treasury, 
and to sit occasionally in the court of Exchequer, 
as judge between the people and the officers of 
the revenue. As master of the court of wards^ 
he had much judicial occupation during term; for 
his equitable decisions brought before him an wh 
usual accumulation of suits. Nor did he neglaot 
those numerous petitions with which he was per- 
petually importuned, some demanding the reward 
of services, othere imploring the redreJBs of inju- 
ries ; and, amidst all these avocations, his privnte 
afiabrs were managed with the same prodsioii an 
those of the state. 

All this load of business he was enabled, by as- 
siduous application and exact method, to despatch 
without either hurry or confunon. In oonfonni^ 
to his favourite maxim, that "the shortes t way to 
do many things is to do only one thing at once,'* 
he finished each branch of busmess before he pro- 
ceeded to another, and never left a thing undone 
with the view of recurring to it at a period of more 
leisure. In the courts where he presided, he deo- 
patched as many causes in one term as his prede- 
cessors in a twelvemonth.! When* pressed with 
an accumulation of affiurs, which froquently hap- 
pened, he rather chose to encroach on the mode- 
rate intervals usually allowed to his meals and his 
sleep, than to omit any part of his task. Even 
when labouring under pam, and in danger of in- 
creasing his malady, he frequently caused himaelf 
to be carried to his office for the despatch of busi- 
ness. An eye-witness assures us that, duiii^ a 

^ Letter from Gilbert Talbot to the Eari of ghi sws 
bury, in Lodfe, toI. li. p. 100. 
t Lifo ofWiUiam Lord Burghley, p. tl. 
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period of twenty-four years, he never saw him idle 
for half an hour togeth^ ; and if he had no par- 
ticular task Co execute, which rarely happened, 
be would still busy himself in reading, writing, or 
meditating.t By incessant practice, he acquired 
a &ciUty and despatch which seemed altogether 
wonderful to idle courtiers ; it proved of incalcu- 
lable advantage to government, and to himself it 
gave a decided superiority over his less industrious 
rivals. 

Next to bis unequalled diligence and punctuality 
we are to rank his invincible reserve, whenever re- 
serve was necessary. While he avoided that sys- 
tem of deception by which statesmen have sooAen 
undertaken to gain their ends, he succeeded in 
concealing his real views, by the mere maintenance 
of a guarded secrecy. Fleetly impenetrable to 
the dexterous agents who were employed to sound 
him, his unaltered countenance and unembarrass- 
ed motions affimled no means to divine the im- 
pressions produced on him by any communicar 
tions. Equally hopeless was the attempt to arrive 
at his political secrets by procuring access to bis 
most intimate friends ; for he had no confidantB.| 
'* Attempts," he said, <*are most likdy to succeed 
when planned deliberately, carried secretly, and 
executed speedily.^f 

The resolution with which he could persevere 
in hb reserve was remarkably exemphfied in his 
silence with respect to the succession to the throne. 
Three rival families at that time claimed this 
splendid inheritance, — ^the houses of Sufiblk and 
Hastings, and the royal line of Scotland : the title 
of either might have been rendered preferable by 
an act of parliament. But Burieigh saw the dan- 
ger of declaring in favour of one or other. All 
were at present restrained from improper attempts 
by their expectations ; but if the intentions of the 
queen were once known, the disappointed families 
might be apt to embrace those violent measures 
&om which alone they could then hope for success. 
He determined, therefore, to maintain a profound 
silence on this delicate question ; and the queen, 
probably in consequence of his counsels, adopted 
and persevM^d in the same resolution, in spite of 
all the remonstrances with which she was assail- 
ed. The parliament often attempted to force a 
disclosure of her sentiments, and she and her mi- 
nister found much difficulty in eluding their impor- 
tunities ; yet Burleigh carried his opinion with 
him to the grave, and Elizabeth disclosed hers 
only on her death-bed. 

No statesman was ever more distinguished for 
sel£<XNnmand and moderation. Collected, calm, 
snd energetic in the most critical emergencies, he 
bore adversity without any signs of dejection, and 
prosperity without any apparent elevation. || Yet 
his coolness had in it nothmg repulsive ; and his 

* Life of WiUiam Lord Burghley, p. U. 

i Ibid. p. 66. " Jlhid.p.64. 

Ibid. p. W. 
Ibid. p. SO. 



self-command was chiefly exerted in repressing 
angry emotions. In council, he was always the 
strenuous advocate of moderate and couciliating 
measures'^ ; and it was his particular boast that, 
notwithstanding the extent of his private as well 
as his public transactions, be had never sued nor 
been sued by any inan.t He bore the attacks of 
his opponents without any appearance of resent- 
ment ; and, in due season, embraced opportuni- 
ties to promote their interest When the eari of 
Leicester, who had always thwarted his measures, 
and often calumniated his character, at length fell 
under the queen's displeasure, Burieigh success- 
fully exerted himself to prevent his total loss of 
favour.l Nor did he hesitate to form a cordial 
reconciliation with sir Nicholas Throgmorton, who 
had long been one of his most dangerous enemies, 
and who had desisted from his practices only when 
he found Burieigh's power too firmly established 
to be shaken. Althou^ E^ssex was his avowed 
and turbulent opponent, yet, when EUizabeth re- 
fused some just daim of that nobleman, the lord 
treasurer supported his cause with so much firm- 
ness, that the enraged queen at length bestowed 
on him some of those vehement epithets by which 
she made her courtiers feel her displeasure.§ It 
was observed that he never spoke harBhly of his 
enemies^nor embraced any opportunity of revenge ; 
and as he was no less on his guard to avoid every 
undue bias from afiection, it became a general re- 
mark that he was a better enemy than a friend. |) 
** I entertain," he said, " malice against no indi- 
vidual whatever ; and I thank Gk)d that I never 
retired to rest out of charity with any man."ir 

Burleigh possessed great discernment in select- 
ing, and great zeal in recommending, men of talent 
for public employments. He seemed resolved 
tbatElngland should be distinguished above all 
nations for the integrity of her judges, the piety of 
her divines, and the sagacity of her ambassadors.*^* 
It was be who discovered and brought into office 
sir Francis Walsingham, so much distinguished 
among the ministers of Elizabeth for acuteness oft 
penetration, extensive knowledge of public afiairs, 
and profound acquaintance with human nature. 
the department of foreign affairs was long almost 
exclusively under the management of Burleigh ; 
and there is perhaps no period in the History of 
England in which her intercourse with other 
countries was committed to such able hands, and 
in which her ambassadors confessedly excelled 
those of other nations in diplomatic talents. By 
this attention to merit and neglect of interest, the 

♦ " Win hearts," he was accustomed to say to the 
queen, *' and you have their hands and purses." AimA- 
worth!' a ColUclioru. vol. i. p. 469. 
t Bacon's Works, vol. iv. p. S72. 
J Letter of Lord Burghley^ in the Earl of Hard- 
wicke's Miscellaneous Sute Papers, vol. i. p. 829. 
Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 147. 
Life of William Lord Burghley, p. 69. 
Ibid. 
♦♦ Ibid. p. 46, 65. 
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treasurer natarally incurred much obloquy from 
those whom his penetration caused him to neg- 
lect : the nobility, in particular, expressed high 
displeasure at the preference so o^n given to 
commons, and seemed to think that offices which 
they could not execute, like honours which they 
had not earned, should be entailed on them and 
their descendants. 

Cecil was never the advocate of compulsory or 
arbitrary measures. Open discussion, far from 
being attended with danger, was, in his opinion, 
the most efiectual and innocent means of expend- 
ing the fury of faction : a forced silence seemed 
to him only to concentre and aggravate popular 
resentment In the courts where he presided, he 
never gave a judgment without explaining the 
grounds on which he proceeded * : in matters of 
state, he refused to give his opinion, unless where 
he might bring forward and debate the reasons on 
which it was founded.! His influence was thus 
increased by all the weight of reason, and he 
omitted no precaution to give it the sanction of 
impartiality. The solicitations of those who pre- 
sumed most on his favour, from the tics of kindred 
or familial acquaintance, he received with such 
coldness that they were carefully avoided by those 
who knew him best, and never by any one repeat- 
ed. If the cause of his friends were tried before 
him, he gave them rigid justice ; if 'they sought 
preferment in the state, he did not obstruct their 
claims of merit : but he would listen to no appli- 
cation where partiality might bhnd his judgment, 
or blemish his integrity.) 

In that age, the eyes of mankind were more 
strongly dazzled than at present by the splendour 
of rank ; and a statesman was more Ukely to pro- 
mote his views by attentions to the great Yet, 
with Burleigh, the poor received equal measure 
with the wealthy, and had their suits as patiently 
heard, and as speedily determined. Each day in 
term, it was customary for him to receive from 
fiflytosixty petitions, all of which he commonly 
perused and weighed in the course of the even- 
ing or night, and was prepared to return an an- 
swer next morning, on his way to Westminister 
Hall. As soon as the petitioner mentioned his 
name, Burleigh found no difficulty in recollecting 
his business, and in delivering a reply. When 
at length confined to his bed by age and infirmi- 
ties, and no longer able to attend at the courts, he 
directed that all petitions should he sent to him 
under seal ; and as all were opened in the order 
in which they arrived, and answers immediately 
dictated, the lowest petitioner received his reply 
with the same despatch as tlie highcst.§ 

The early and complete intelligence which 
Burleigh possessed with regard to secret transac- 
tions, both at home and abroad, was spoken of 

♦ Ibid. p. SS. 
1 Ibid. p. 68. 

i Life of William Lord Bunrhlsy, p. 58. 
§ Ibid. p. 22, 23. 
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with wonder by his contemporariefl, and enabled 
him to adopt the promptest measunes for counter- 
acting all hostile attempts. At a period when 
invasion from abroad, and conspiracy at home, 
agitated by artful intriguers and desperate bigots, 
it was no season toawait,*in cardess slumber, the 
development of events : but while we admire the 
extent and happy efiects of his intelligence, we 
must hesitate to applaud the methods by which it 
was occasionally procured, and consider them as 
excusable only from the necessity of his situatioo. 
Obliged to maintain a number of spies, to reward 
informers, and to bribe accomplices to betray 
their associates, he might be condemned for 
resorting to nefarious arts, had they not beeo 
indispensable to the pubhc safety, at a period 
when assassinations were so common, and when 
the doctrines of mental reservation, and of keep- 
ing no faith with heretics, were general tenets 
among the enemies of the government 

Burleigh, by adhering inflejdbly to the rule of 
living within his means, escaped those pecuniary 
embarrassments which oflen beset bis less consi- 
derate colleagues. His income, considerable at an 
early age, became progressively increased by addi- 
tional offices, and occasionally by the mercantile 
adventures which in these days were usual aoDoog 
men of rank and fortune. It is a curious fact, 
that he invested large sums in the purchase of 
lead, for the purpose of re-sale.* Still he was ex- 
empt not only from corruption, but from selfish- 
ness: for an avaricious man would have made 
more by bis offices in seven years than he made in 
forty ; and the splendour of his expenses was fully 
proportioned to his wealth and station.! So ^r, 
indeed, did he carry his disinterestedness, as never 
to raise his rents nor displace his tenants. As the 
lands were let when he bought them, so they still 
remained ; and some of his tenants continued to 
enjoy for 20/. a year what might have been leased 
for 200/.t 

The magnificence of his mode of life is to be 
ascribed partly to policy, but more to the manners 
of the age, which, as we have seen in the case of 
the modest and unambitious More, made the ex- 
pense of the great consist chiefly in a number of 
retainers. Burleigh had four places of residence^ 
at each of which he maintained an establishmeot, 
his family and suite amounting to nearly a hun- 
dred persons. His domestic expenses at his house 
in London were calculated at forty or fifty pounds 
a week when he was present, and about thirty in 
his absence ; princely allowances, when we con- 
sider the value of money at that period. His sta^ 
bles cost him a thousand marks a year; his ser- 
vants wore remarked for the richness of their hve- 
ries. Retaining an appendage of ancient magni^ 
ficence, which had now been given up, unless by 

* Letter from Gilbert Talbot to the Esrl of Shrews- 
bury, in Lodee, vol. ii. p. 211. 

t Life of William Lord Burghley, p. 4S. 
i Ibid. p. 64. 65. 
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a few noblemen of the first rank and fortune, he 
kept a regular table, with a certain number of co- 
vers for gentlemen, and two others for persons of 
inferior condition. These, always open, were serv- 
ved ahke whether he wa« present or absent ; and, 
in correspondence with this proud hospitality, he 
had around him many young persons of distinc- 
tion, who acted as his retainers, and lived in his 
family. Promotion was not yet attainable by 
open competition ; the house of a minister was the 
grand preparatory school ; and Burleigh was un- 
der Elizabeth what cardinal Morton had been un- 
der Henry Vil. Among the retainers of Bur- 
leigh, there could, we are told, be reckoned, at one 
time, twenty young gentlemen, each of whom 
possessed, or was likely to possess, an income of 
\000L ; and among his household officers there 
were persons who had property to the amount of 
1 0,0002.* His houses were not large, but his equi- 
page and furniture were splendid ; his plate is re- 
ported to have amounted to 14,000 pounds in 
weight, and about 40,0002. in value. His pubUc 
entertainments corresponded with this magnifi- 
cence. It was customary for Elizabeth to receive 
sumptuous entertainments from her principal no- 
bility and ministers ; and, on these instances of 
condescension, Burleigh omitted nothing which 
could show his sense of the honour conferred on 
him by his ro3ral guest Besides the short private 
visits which she often paid him, he entertained her 
in a formal manner twelve different times, with 
festivities which lasted several weeks, and on each 
occasion cost him two or three thousand pounds. 
His seat at Theobalds, during her stay, exhibited 
a succession of plays, sports, and splendid devices ; 
and here she received foreign ambassadors, at the 
expense of her treasurer, in as royal state as at 
any of her palaces.! This magnificence, doubt- 
less, acquired him a considerable ascendancy 
both at court and among the people ; but it was 
attended with much envy, and often brought him 
vexation. At his deatli, he left, besides his plate 
and furniture, 1 1,000/. in money, and 40002. a year 
in lands, of which he had received only a small 
portion by inheritance.} 

We come next to the interesting topic of his 
conduct towards Elizabeth, and the deportment of 
her majesty in return. He was often heard to say, 
that be thought there never was a woman so wise 
in all respects as Elizabeth ; that she knew the 
state of her own and foreign countries better than 
all her counsellors ; that, in the most difficult de- 
liberations, she would surprise the wisest by the 

* Life of William Lord Burghley, p. 40. The wri- 
ter of the treatise from which these particulars are ta- 
ken was himself onn of lord Burghley's retainers, and 
an eye-witness of all these circumstances. 

t Life of Williarsi Lord Burghley, p. S7— 41 . These 
protracted visits of Elizabeth to her principal courtiers 
seem to have had in view economy as well as popu- 
larity. She had no objection to honour her subjects 
bv her presence, and she accounted it fair that they 
should pay for this honour. 

X Ibid. p. 44. 



superiority of her expedients.'^ His services, both 
before and after her elevation to the throne, were 
of the most important nature ; for, besides his 
great qualities as a minister, his vigilance had re- 
peatedly preserved her life, while his fidelity had 
endangered his own. 

These services were sincerely felt by Elizabeth : 
with a magnanimity not always to be found 
among princes, she freely acknowledged her obli- 
gations, and demonstrated her gratitude by atten- 
tions which, from a sovereign, were the most flat- 
tering of rewards. Interesting herself in his do- 
mestic concerns, and entering into the joys and 
sorrows of his family, we find her at one time 
standing sponsor for one of his children, and at 
another hastening in person to enquire for his 
daughter in a sudden illness. In promoting the 
marriage of his son with a lady of rank and for- 
tune, she also took an active part, and visited the 
lady m behalf of the suitor. Although extremely 
jealous of her real authority, BUizabeth had too 
much sense as well as policy to impede her ser- 
vice by immeaning forms. When the treasurer, 
in the latter part of his life, was much afflicted 
with the gout, the queen always made him sit 
down in her presence with some obliging expres- 
sion, " My lord," she would say, " we make use 
of you, not for your bad legs, but for your good 
head." When the severity of his illness rendered 
him tmable to quit his apartment, she repaired 
thither with her council to enjoy the benefit of his 
advice ; and when his disease assumed a danger- 
ous aspect, she appeared in person among the 
anxious enquirers for his health.! 

Her majesty was, however, far from being al- 
ways so accommodating ; and it often required 
no small degree of patience to bear the effects 
of her violent passions and unreasonable caprice. 
The mannera of that age were much less refined 
than those of the present ; yet, even then, it ap- 
peared no ordinary breach of decorum in a queen 
to load her attendants with the coarsest epithets, 
or to vent her indignation in blows. The style of 
gallantry with which she encouraged her courtiers 
to approach her, both cherished this overbearing 
temper, and made her excesses be received 
rather as the ill-humour of a mistress than the 
affronts of a sovereign. It was customary for her 
statesmen and warriors to pretend not only loyal- 
ty to her throne, but ardent attachment to her per- 
son ; and in some of Raleigh's letters, we find 
her addressed, at the age of sixty, with all the en- 
thusiastic raptures of a fond lover.| To feign a 
dangerous distemper arising from the influence of 
her channs was deemed an effectual passport to 
her favour; and when she appeared displeased, 
the forlorn courtier took to his bed in a paroxysm 
of amorous despondency, and breathed out his 

♦ Life of William Lord Burghley, p. 71. 
t Birch's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 294. 128. Lloyd's 
Slate Worthies. 
X Cayley's Life of Raleigh, p. 127.' 1S4. 4to. edit. 
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tender melancholy m tigbf and proteftatkma. 
We find Leicefter, and aome other minktere, en- 
deavouring to introduce one Dyer to her favour; 
and the means which they employed was, to per- 
suade her that a consumption, from which the 
young man had with difficulty recovered, was 
brought on by the despair with which she httd in- 
spired him.* E s sej t, having on one occasion fallen 
under her displeasure, becuM eioeedingly ill, and 
could be restored to health only by her sending 
him some broth, with kind wishes for his recovery. 
Raleigh, hearing of these attentions to his political 
rival, got sick in his turn, and received no benefit 
from any medicine till the same sovereign remedy 
was applied. With courtiers who submitted to 
act the part of sensitive admirers, Elisabeth found 
herself under no restraint : she expected from 
them the most unlimited compliance, and if they 
proved refractory, she g^ve herself up to all the 
fury of passion, and l<Mided them with opprobri- 
ous epithets. 

Burleigh, by uniformly approaching her with the 
dignified demeanour of a grave and reserved coun- 
sellor, was far less liable to such indignities. Yet 
evenx>n him she sometimes vented hei chagrin ; 
and, in moments of sudden violence, seemed to 
forget his age, his character, and his station. On 
one occasion, when, in opposition to her wish, he 
persisted in a resolution to quit the court a few 
days for the benefit of his health, she petulantly 
called him a froward old foolf ; and when he ven- 
tured, as already has been mentioned, to maintain 
some claim of the eari of Essex, which she had 
determined to disallow, she wrathfully reproach- 
ed him as a miscreant and a coward who desert- 
ed her cause.! ^ ^ 1^ generally to perform 
the disagreeable task of announcing to her any 
untoward accidents in the course of her affiurs, he 
was exposed to the first ebullitions of her chagrin ; 
and so much, we are told, did the unprosperous 
event of her plans for the tranqnillisation of Ire- 
land, in 1594, irritate her mind, that she severely 
reproached her aged minister even while he la^ 
boured under sickness.§ But it was not only 
hasty bursts of passion that he had to dread : we 
have seen that, on particular occasions, she chose 
to execute her designs under a veil of consummate 
hypocrisy ; and made no scruple to shield herself 
from public reproach by affecting resentment 
agamst her ministers for the very acts which had 
given her the highest gratification. Fortunately 
for Burleigh, she found means to satisfy appearan- 
ces, without carrying her injustice to him beyond 
some temporary indignities. 

These mortifications were aggravated by the 
obstinacy with which she occasionally opposed his 

* Letter of Gilbert Tslbot to the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, in Lodffe, Tol. iL p. 101. 

t Birch'i Memoirs of Clneen Elisabeth, vol. i. p. 
448. 

lIbid.ToI.ii.p.148. 

|lbid.vol. i. p.ie9. 
844 



While certain coonseUors, from attia^ 
tions of person and manner, acquired at times an 
midoe iniSnence over her, some of her passions 
and prepidioes were too powerful to be counter 
acted by his cool and rational soggestkms ; and 
it is alleged that she more than once rejected his 
ooonsels, merely to prove to him that his asoea 
dancy over her was not absohite. 

The even temper of Burieigh enabled him to 
•ofibr many of these disgusts with apparent calm 
ness ; yet at times they exoeeded im endurance. 
A very few years after the accession of Elixabeth, 
we find him already desiring to quit a station in 
vrhich his toil and mortification were so great* 
Ashe advanced in life, his increasing bodily in- 
firmitiee, and some domestic misfortunes which 
afiected him very deeply, made sodi canses of 
chagrin more poignant ; and he frequently sdieil- 
ed the queen to accept of his resignation. Bat 
that princess, thmigh too impetuous to refrain 
from giving ofience, could not endure t6 be do 
privedof the seal, industry, and wisdom on whidi 
she had so long relied with the most prosperoos 
imue ; and his resignation was a theme to which 
she could never be brouglit to listen. Layingaside 
the stateliness of the queen, she undertook to al- 
ter his pmpose and di^^el his chagrm, by aasom 
ing the playfulness of the woman. Their still r»> 
main several of her letters, in which she so artful- 
ly mingles strokes of gratitude and attachment 
with raUleiy, that it is no wonder the old states 
man should have be«i moved by these indications 
of warm interest from his sovereign.! 

The private life of Burieigh may be di scuss e d 
in a short compass. Hurried along, from an early 
period of life, amidst affiiirs too complicated not to 
require his utmost industiy, too unportant not to 
engage all his attention, he had very little leisure 
for domestic (mjoyments. His hours of relaxatkn 
were few, seldom exceeding what was neoeseaiy 
for the refreshment of nature ; and if he at any 
tiuM indulged in a greater cessation from his pub- 
lic labours, it was dhiefly when his bodily infirmi- 
ties demanded sudi an intermission with a call not 
to be refused. 

The principal scene of his amusements was his 
seat at Theobalds, near London, whither he ied 
with eagerness toenjoy the short intervals ofleisan 
which he could snatch from public affiira. In 
these days the buildings had not extended so fitf ; 
the house was surrounded with gardens, on vrhicb 
he had expended large sums of money, whicli 
were laid out under his own direction, witibtaMa 
and magnificence. Here he was often seen riding 
up and down the walks on his mule, enjoying the 
progress of his improvements, or overlooking those 
who amused themselves by shooting with annows 
or playing at bowls ; but he never joined in those 



* Letter in Hardwicke's 
Papers, vol. i. p. 170. 
f St^rpe's Annals, vol. iv. p. 77, 
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orany other dhrwiions. The wetkness of his 
wuM t itu tioe, and more eepedally the ditteoipen 
of his feet and lefi, ditqualified hhn for active 
aporta, ereo if he bad been led to them by inclina- 
tion: but bia mind aeema to have been 80 thorough- 
ly engroaacd by important businesa, that he had 
aa little relish as leisure for amusements ; nor did 
he play at any of those gamea with which the less 
bo^ endeavour to relieve the languor of exial- 
enoe.* 

fib principal and favourite recreation wasread- 
in|^ Books were to him what cards are to a great 
portion of the world — his frequent and moat valued 
resoarce. They frequently interfered with the 
azercise necessary to his health ; for when he got 
home to take a morning's ride, if he found a book 
which plea aod him, he willingly postponed his ez- 
carHoo.t Nor was he insensible to the pleasures 
of domestic society and exhilarating conversation. 
At his table, in the company of a few select friends, 
or of his children and kinsmen, whom he always 
loved to sec around him, he appeared to throw all 
his cares aside, and to yield himself up to unre- 
atnined enjoyment. Whatever fatigue or anxiety, 
in the course of the day, his mind might have ex- 
perienced horn the pressure of public affiurs, every 
uneasy circumst&nce seemed at these periods to 
be forgotten. His countenance was cheoHul, his 
coovemition lively ; and those who saw him only 
in theoe short intervals of relaxation would have 
imag^ied that pleasure was the business of his 
hftu As the mildness of his demeanour towarda 
all ranks, in the intercouree of public life, procured 
him many friends, the frankness and familiarity 
which he displayed in his private circle gave a 
retiah to hia aociety. His conversation oflen 
apaikled with wit and gaiety, and his observationa 
were generally not less pleasant than shrewd. 
The topics discussed at hia table were varioua ; 
literary conversation was preferred, politics were 
always avoided.| The magnificent style in which 
be lived, the number of his attendants, and the 
ooDoooTM of persons of distinction, seem, at first, 
adverse to the freedom of hia social entertainments. 
But Burleigh was accustomed to live in a crowd ; 
and few of hia visitors were so exalted above him 
by rank that he could not with grace relax himself 
in their presence. 

A share in conversation waa the chief pleasure 
whk:h he enjoyed at table; for he was distinguish- 
ed for temperance in an age when that virtue was 

* Life of William Lord Burghley, p. 61. 

t Life of WUtiaro Lord Buirghley, p. 6S. 64. It is 
corkKW to hear the peerishness witn which learning is 
often cried down, even by those who derive from it the 
principal pleasure! of their life. Though Burleigh 
ibond nearly all his recreation in hooks, m a letter to 
the eari of Shrewsbury, he wishes that nobleman's son 
** ail Chegood education that may be mete to teach him 
to fear GFod, love his natural father, and to know his 
friends, withmU any euriouty of human leamm^,which, 
without the fear of God, doth great hurt to all youth 
in this time and age.*' — Mjtdg^ vol. ii. p. 183. 

X Ibid. p. 62,63. 



not common. He ate sparingly, partook of few 
diahei^ never drank above thrioe at a meal, and 
very seldom of wine. Although the dmner hour 
in that age waa not later than twelve or one 
o'clock, it waa not uncommon with him to refrain 
finom supper.* The gout, with which he waa 
grievoualy tormented in the latter part of his life, 
probably contributed to render bun more cau< 
tioualy abstemious: if his temperance failed to ba 
mah this uneasy guest, he never at least encourag 
ed its stay by rich wines and strong spices.! 

Nor waa the private life of Boridgh deatituto oi 
nobler virtuea. At a period when the poor had ao 
few resources for their industry, and when many 
willing to work were reduced to want, a portion ot 
his ample fortune was benevolently appropriated 
to their necessities. His certain and regular alms 
amounted to 600(. a year, besides farther and 
large diaburaementa on extraordinary occasions. 
Part waa employed, under proper superiotend- 
ence, in aflbrding relief to poor prisoners, or in re- 
leasing honest debtors ; the rest was confided to 
the management of certain parishes for the use ot 
their most destitute inhabitants. From the low 
state of husbandry at that period, and the very 
limited intercourse between nations, one bad aea 
son was sufficient to subject a kingdom to the mise- 
ries of famine; corn, in certain districts, was 
sold at the most exorbitant prices, and rendered 
aa inaccessible to the poorer classes as if none had 
existed in the country. In such times of scarcity, 
then of frequent occurrence, and attended with 
consequences revolting to humanity, it was usual 
for Burieigh to buy up large quantitiea of com, 
which he sold at low prices to the poor in the 
neighbourhood of his different seats ; and by thia 
wdl-judged assistance, relieved their necessities 
without relaxing their indnatry.l 

The mind of Burleigh appears to have been 
strongly tinctured with piety. Placed amidst dan 
gers which his utmost vigilaace could not always 
avoid, and from which he oflen escaped by unex 
pected acddenta, his views were naturally extend- 
ed tu that Power on whose will depended the dura- 
tion of his life. His faith had been endeared to 
him by pereecution ; his piety was exalted by the 
sacrifice of his interest to religion. Regular in 
hia attendance on public worship, and in the per- 
formance of bts private devotions, he strove, both 
by example and influence, to inspire his family and 
connections with religious sentiments. Ehiring the 
greatest pressure of buttness, it was his custom, 
morning and evening, to attend prayers at the 
queen's chapel. When his increasing infirmities 
rendered him no longer able to go abroad, he caus- 
ed a cushion to be laid by his bedside, and on his 
kneea performed his devotions at the same regu- 
lar hours. Unable at length to kneel, or to en 
dure the fatigue of reading, be caused the prayera 

* Life of William Lord Burahley, p. 62, 63. 
t Nuge Antiqun, vol. ii. p. 82. 
1 Life V Wilham Lord Burghley, p. 38. 42. 
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to be read aloud to him as he lay on hia bed.* " I 
will trust,** he said, ** no man if he be not o( aoand 
religion ; for he that is false to God can never be 
true to man."t The strictness of his morals 
was in correspondence with his piety, and both 
had a powerful effect in confirming his fortitude in 
times of peril. At the awful period when Philip 
was preparing his armada, and when the utter de- 
struction of the English government was confi- 
dently expected abroad, and greatly dreaded at 
home, Burleigh was uniformly collected and reso- 
lute ; and when the mighty preparations of the 
Spaniards were spoken of in his presence with 
apprehension, he replied with firmness, "They 
shall do no more than God will suffer them.'*| 

In his intercourse with his family and depend- 
ants, this grave statesman was kind and conde- 
scending. In his leisure moments he delighted in 
sporting with his children,forbearing, however, such 
indications of intemperate fondness as might have 
rendered them regardless of bis authority, and 
ready to give the rein to their caprices. In his 
old age no scene so much delighted him as to have 
his children, grandchildren, and great-grandchild- 
ren, collected around his table, and testifying their 
happiness by their good-humour and cheerful nc6s.§ 
While his eldest son passed into the rank of here- 
ditary nobility, it was to his second son, Robert, 
that Burleigh turned an anxious eye as the heir of 
his talents and influence. Now where his pains 
fruitlessly bestowed : || Robert displayed abilities 
worthy of his father; and after rising, during his 
lifetime, to considerable trusts and employments in 
the state, succeeded him, under James I., as prime 
minister, under the title of earl of Salisbury. The 
care with which Burleigh watched over the inter- 
ests of this son appears from a series of pruden- 
tial advices arranged in ten divisions, which he 
drew up for his usclf 

For the improvement of his children, as well as 
fur his own domestic happiness, Burleigh was 
chiefly indebted to his wife, the daughter of Sir 
Anthony Cook, a lady highly distinguished for 
her mental accomplishments. The plan of fe- 
male education, which the example of Sir Thomas 
More had rendered popular, continued to be pur- 
sued among the superior classes of the communi- 
ty. The learned languages, which, in the earlier 
part of Eltzabeth^s reign, still contained every 
thing elegant in literature, formed an indispensa- 
ble branch of a fashionable education ; and many 
young ladies of rank could not only translate the 
authors of Greece and Rome, but even compose 
in Greek and Latin with considerable elegance. 

* Life of William Lord Burghley, p. 66. 

t Ibid. p. 68. 

t Ibid. p. 30. 

I lb d. p. 60,61. 

J Bacon's Works, vol. i. p. 376. 

IF This tract has been transmitted to posterity ; and 
OS it affords so many characteristic Uaits of its au- 
thor, it is inserted, for the information and entertain- 
ment of the reader, in the Appendix. 
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Sir Anthony Cook, a man emtnent for lus literary 
acquirements, and on thataocotintai^oted tutor 
to Edward VI., bestowed the meet careful edoca^ 
tion on his five daughters ; and all of them reward- 
ed his exertions, by beoeming not only proficients 
in literature, but distinguished for their ezcelleat 
demeanour as mothers of families. Lady Bur- 
leigh was adorned with every quality which could 
excite love and esteem ; and many iostances are 
recorded of her piety and beneficaKie. She had 
accompanied her husband through all the vkassi- 
tudcs of his fortunes ; and an aflectionate onion 
of forty-three years rendered the loss of her the 
severest calamity of his life. The despondency 
caused to him by this irreparable calamity pro- 
duced a desire to renounce pubUc busiiieBs, so 
irksome in that state of his feelings, and to de- 
vote the remainder of his life to retirement and 
meditation. But Elizabeth was too sensible of the 
vast importance of his counsels. She perempto- 
rily rejected the resignation which he tendered, 
yet softened her refusal with those arts which she 
knew so well to employ. 

But though Burleigh continued to apply himself 
with undiminished vigotv to public business, his 
happiness had sustained a loss which nothing 
could repair. In his wife he had been deprived 
of a companion whose society long habit had ren- 
dered essential to his enjoyment ; while the in- 
creasing severity of the gout, with other infirmi- 
ties of age, aggravated the distress of his mind 
by the pains of his body. By no trait had be 
hitherto been more remarkable than by the un- 
ruffled calmness of his temper. The ser^iity of 
his countenance seemed to indicate a tranquillity 
so confirmed as to be incapable of interruption ; 
and an eye-witness informs us that, for thirty 
years together, he was seldom seen moved with 
joy in prosperity, or with sorrow in adversity.* 
But in the latter years of his life this consum- 
mate self-command began to forsake him. Busi- 
ness became more irksome as strength decreased, 
and the success with which his antagonists 
thwarted his pacific counsels gave him infinite 
pain, as they seemed likely to undo all the nation- 
al advantages which it had been the labour of bis 
life to procure. His temper now became so un- 
fortunately altered, that he, who had been so emi- 
nent for coolness, sometimes gave way to passion, 
in opposition to every dictate of discretion. f In 
a conversation with M. FouqueroUcs, an envoy 
from Henry IV., something whicli occurred so 
transported him with passion, tliat he broke out 
into the most vehement invectives against that 
monarch.! His intercourse with his servants, 
which had been uniformly placid and cheerful, was 
now frequently interrupted by sudden bursts of 
peevishness: but on such occasions, he immediate* 

♦ Life of William Lord Burghley, p. 43 
t Birch's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 166. 
I Ibid. vol. ii. p. 828. 
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ly recollected himself; appeared sensible of the in- 
justice of injuring those who could not retaliate ; 
and endeavoured, by assuming a peculiar com- 
placency in his words and looks, or by studiously 
devising some acts of kindness, to make repara- 
tion for the pain which he had unadvisedly caus- 
ed.* 

Various indications of declining health now 
began to assail the aged statesman. Still he con- 
tinued assiduous at his post, and laboured to 
rescue his countrymen from those delusive hopes 
of military glory and plunder, in pursuit of which 
they threatened to exhaust all their solid resources. 
The last public measure which he accomplished 
was the conclusion of an advantageous treaty with 
Holland : and he closed his long and useful la- 
bours in the council with an earnest but ineffectual 
effort to persuade them to negotiate with Spain. 
He died on the 4th of August, 1598, in the seven- 
ty-eighth year of his age, having held the station 
of prime minister of England for the long period 
of forty years, and assisted in the conduct of pub- 
lic afiairs for upwards of half a century. His 
death-bed was surrounded by friends whom he 
esteemed, by children for whose future welfare he 
had provided, by servants devoted to him from 
a long interchange of good offices ; and he ex- 
pired with the utmost serenity and composure, f 

The death of Burieigh was a cause of general 
sorrow. EUizabeth deeply lamented the loss of a 
minister in whose exertions she had found security 
and success during her whole reign : and the 
douds which overhung the close of her career must 
often have renewed her regret for the want of her 
wise and faithful counsellor. A minister who op- 
poses the multitude in the pursuit of an object on 
which their heated imaginations have fixed, is 
sure, at the moment, to be exposed to reproach. 
Such was the situation of Burleigh at the period of 
his death. In the face of popular clamour, he 
continued to deprecate a war which was no longer 
necessary for the public safety, and which wasted 
the wealth of the nation to gratify the pride or 
avarice of individuals. The earl of Essex, who 
still stood at the bead of his antagonists, was the 
idol of the people ; and they fondly contrasted the 
high spirit, the love of glory, the courageous sen- 
timents of this young nobleman with what they 
termed the cold, cautious, illiberal policy of the 
aged Burieigh. Yet his death caused more re- 
gret than satisfaction, even among the unthinking 
multitude. They felt themselves deprived of a 
guardian, under whose vigilant protection they had 
long reposed and prospered ; and there remain- 
ed no statesman of equal experience to guide their 
aflSiirs, at a time when the decay of EUizabeth, and 
a disputed succession, threatened the nation with 
many calamities. The lapse of time has long 
since removed those circumstances which elevated 



* Life of William Lord Burghley, p. 49. 
t Ibid. p. 63. 



llie hopes and inflamed the passions of his con- 
temporaries ; the merits of Burieigh have been 
more justly estimated ; and posterity seems to 
concur in recognising him as the wisest minister 
of England. 



The Earl of Suttex to Sir fVUliam Cecil* 

*• Good Mr. Secretary, 

"Upon your request and promise, made in your 
letter of the 16th, I will write to you what by any 
means I conceive in this great matter ; although 
the greatness of the cause, in respect of the per- 
son whose it is, the inconsistency and subtleness 
of the people with whom we deal, and the little 
account made always of my simple judgment, give 
me good occasion of silence. And, therefore, (un- 
less it be to the queen's majesty, from whom I 
would not wish any thought of my lieart to be 
hidden,) I look for a perfortnance of your promise. 

" The matter must at length take end, either 
by finding the Scottish queen guilty of the crimes 
that are objected against her, or by some manner of 
composition with a show of saving her honour. 
The first, I think,will hardly be attempted, for two 
causes. The one, for that if her adverse party 
accuse her of the murder, by producing of her 
letters, she will deny them, and accuse the most 
of them of manifest consent to the murder, hard- 
ly to be denied ; so as, upon the trial on both sides, 
her proofs will judicially fall best out, it is thought 
The other, for that their young king is of tender 
and weak years, and state of bodj ; and if God 
should call him, and their queen were judicially 
defaced and dishonoured, and her son, in respect 
of her wickedness, admitted to the crown, Ha- 
milton upon his death should succeed j which, as 
Murray's faction utteriy detest, so, after her public 
defamation, they dare not, to avoid Hamilton, re- 
ceive her again, for fear of revenge. And there- 
fore, to avoid these great perils, they surely intend, 
80 far as I can by any means discover, to labour a 
composition, wherein Lyddington was a dealer 
here, hath, by means, dealt with the Scottish 
queen, and will also, I think, deal there. And to 
that end I believe you will shortly hear of Melvil 
there, who, I think, is the instrument between 
Murray, Lyddington, and their queen, to work 
this composition ; whereunto I think surely both 
parties do incline, although diversely affected for 
private respects. 

"The eari of Murray and his faction work that 
their queen would now willingly surrender to her 
son, alter the example of Navarre ; and procure 
the confirming of the regency in Murray j and 

* This letter was written a few months after Ma- 
ry's confinement in England ; and the writer was, at 
the lime, employed as one of the commissioners at 
York, to investigate the charges against her. 
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therewith admit Hamilton and his faction to place 
of council, according to their statea ; and to re- 
main in England herself, with her dowry of 
France : whereunto, I think, they would add a 
portion out of Scotland. And if she would agree 
to this, I think they would not only forbear to 
touch her in honour, but also deliver to her all 
matters that they have to charge her, and de- 
nounce her clear by parliament, and therewith put 
her in hope, not only to receive her again to her 
royal estate if her son die, but also, upon some 
proof of the forgetting of her didpleosure, to pro- 
cure in short time that she may be restored in her 
son's life, and he to give place to her for life : and 
if she will not surrender, it is thought Murray 
will allow of her restitution and abode in Eng- 
land, so as he may continue regent The Ha- 
miltons seek that the young king's authority should 
be disannulled ; the hurts done on either side re- 
compensed ; and the queen restored to her crown, 
and to remain in Scotland. And yet, in respect 
of her mitfgovemment, they arc contented that 
she should be governed by a council of the no- 
bility of that realm, to be appointed here ; in 
which council there should be no superior in autho- 
rity or place appohited, but that every nobleman 
should hold his place according to his state ; and 
that the queen's majesty should compose all dif- 
ferences from time to time amongst' them. And 
to avoid all difierence and peril, their queen should 
have certain houses of no force ; and a portion to 
maintain her estate: and the castles of Edin- 
burgh, Stirling, and Dunbar, and other principal 
forts of the realm, to be delivered into the hands 
of upright noblemen, that leaned to no faction, to 
be sworn to hold them in sort to be prescribed ; 
and that the whole nobility of Scotland should 
swear amity, and should testify the same under 
theh* hands and seals : and that the queen's ma^ 
jesty should take assurance for performance ; and 
have the bringing up of the young prince in Eng- 
land, by nobiUty of EIngland or Scotland, at her 
appointment And, so as this might take effect, I 
think they might easily be induced to consent 
their queen should also remain in Eln^nd, and 
have her dowry out of France and a portion out 
of Scotland, to maintain her state and her son's, 
in places to be appointed by the queen's majesty. 

** Thus do you see how these two factk>ns, for 
their private causes, toss between them the crown 
and public afiiiirs of Scotland, and how near they 
be to agree if their private causes were not, and 
care neither for the mother nor the child (as I 
tiiink, before God,) but to serve their own turns. 
Neither will Murray like of any order whereby he 
should not be regent styled ; nor Hamilton of any 
order whereby he should not be as great, or great- 
et in government than Murray. So as the go- 
vernment is presently the matter, whatsoever they 
say was heretofore the cause ; and, therefore, it 
will be good we forgot not our part in this tragedy. 

** The opinion for the title to the crown, afW the 
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death of their queen and her boo, ia diveiwly ctr- 
lied, as the parties be afieeted to theae two fao- 
tiona. The Hamiltons affirm the duke of Chi- 
telheimult to be the next heir by the laws. Tba 
other faction say that the young king^ by hii o»- 
ronation and mother's surrender, is rightfully in- 
vested of the crown of Scotland ; whereby hii 
next heir in blood is, by the laws, next heir abo 
to the crown ; and thereby the duke avoided. The 
fear of this decree roaketh Hamilton to withstand 
the king's title, for the surety of his own, and (he 
regency of Murray, in respect of his cisim to be 
governor, as next heir to the crown ; for which 
causes it is likely Hamilton will hardly yield to the 
one or the other. And yet James Mac^, an ae- 
sured man to Morton, talks with me secretly of 
this matter ; and, defending the rig^t of the eeil 
of Lennox's son, as next heir in blood to the young 
king, confessed to me that he thought, becaow it 
came by the mother, it must return by the motha^ 
side, which was Hamilton : but it would put ma- 
ny men on horseback before it were performed, 
whereby you may see what leadeth in ScotUnd. 
There b some secret envy between Lyddingtoa 
and Macgill ; and, as I think, if they agree not 
by the way, you shall fiud Lyddington wholly bent 
to composition, and Macgill, of himself, otherwise 
inclined. If the queen's majesty would aaaure 
their defence, you may deal with them as jroa see 
cause. 

** Thus far of that I have gathered by them ; 
wherein, if they do not alter, I am sure I do not 
err. And now, touching my opinion of the mat- 
ter, (not by way of advice, but as imparting to you 
what I conceive,) I think surely no end can bo 
made good for England except the person of the 
Scottish queen be detained, by one means or other, 
in England. Of the two enda before written, I 
think to be best in all respects for the queen's ma- 
jesty, if Murray would produce such matter as that 
the queen's majesty may, by virtue of her supe- 
riority over Scotland, find judicially the Scottiah 
queen guilty of the murder of her husband, and 
therewith detain her in England, at the chargea of 
Scotland, and allow of the crowning of the young 
kmg, and regency of Murray. Whereunto if Han»- 
ilton wiH submit himself, it were well done, for avoid- 
ing of his dependency upon France to receive him, 
with provision for indemnity of his title ; and if he 
will not, then to assist Murray to prosecute him and 
his adherents by confiscatioo, &c If this will not 
fall out sufficiently (as I doubt it will not), to d^ 
termine judicially, if she deny her letters ; th^ 
surely I think it best to proceed by composition, 
without show of any meaning to proceed to triaL 
And herein, as it shall be the surest way for the 
queen's majesty to procure the Scottish queen to 
surrender, kc, if that may be brought to pass ; ao^ 
if she will by no means be induced to surrender, 
and will not end except she may be in some de- 
gree restored, then I think it fit to conaderthcrain 
these matters following: — 
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*'Fint, to provide for her and her son, to remain 
in England, at the diarges of ScotUnd. 

"Secondly, to maintain in strength and autho* 
rity Murray's faction as much as may be, so as 
they oppress not unjustly Hamilton. 

** Thirdly, to compose the causes between Mur- 
ray and Hamilton, and their adherents, and to 
provide for Hamilton's indemnity in the matter 
of the title, to avoid his dependency upon France. 

M Fourthly, that the queen's majesty order all 
difierences that shall arise in Scotland ; and, to 
that end, have security on both sides. 

** Fifthly, if Hamilton will wilfully dissent from 
order, it is better to assist Murray in the proeecut- 
mg of Hamilton by confiscation, althou|^ he flee 
therefore to France, than to put Murray any ways 
in peril of weakening. 

"And lastly, to foresee that these Scots on 
both sides pack not together, so as to unwrap 
(under colour of this composition) their mistress 
out of all present slander, purge her openly, show 
themselves satisfied with her abode here, and, 
within short time after, either by reconcilement 
or the death of this child, join tog^her to demand 
of the queen the delivery home of their queen to 
govern her ovm realm, she also making the like 
request ; and then the queen, having no just 
cause to detain her, be bound in honour to restore 
her unto her realm, and for matters that in this 
time shall pass, have her a mortal enemy for ever 
after. And thus, ceasing to trouble you any 
farther, I wish to yon as to myself. 

" Yours, most assured, 

" T. SUSSBX. 

" Fnm York, the XXIL October, 1568." 



Sterttanf CeciPt DeUbtration concerning Scotland, 
December iUt, 1568. 

** The best way for England, but not the easi- 
est, that the queen of Scots might remam depriv- 
ed of her crown, and the state continue as it is. 

^ The second way for England profitable, and 
not 80 hard : — ^That the queen of Scots might be 
induced, by some persuasions, to agree that her 
■on mi^t continue king, because be is crowned, 
and herself to also remain queen ; and that the 
government of the realm might be committed to 
such persons as the queen of England should 
name, so as, for the nomination of them, it might 
be ordered that a convenient number of persons 
of Scotland should be first named to the queen of 
England, indifierently for the queen of Scots and 
her son ; that is to say, the one half by the queen 
of Scots, and the other by the earl of Lennox and 
Udy Lemon, parents to the child ; and out of 
those, the queen's majesty of England to make 
choice for all the offices of the realm that are, by 
the laws of Scotland, disposable by the king or 
queen of the land. 



** That until this may be done by the queen's 
majesty, the government remain in the hands of 
the earl of Murray, as it is, providing he shall not 
dispose of any offices or perpetuals to continue 
any longer than to these ofiered of the premises. 

** That a parliament be summoned in Scotland 
by several commandments, both of the queen of 
Scots and of the young king. 

** That hostages be delivered unto England, on 
the young king's behalf, to the number of twelve 
persons of the earl of Murray's party, as the 
queen of Scots shall name ; and likewise on the 
queen's behalf^ to the like number, as the earl of 
Murray shall name ; the same not to be any that 
have, by inheritanceor office, cause to be in this par- 
liament, to remain from the beginning of the sum- 
mons of that parliament until three months after 
that parliament ; which hostages shall be pledged 
that the friends of either part shall keep the peace 
in all cases, till by this parliament it be conclud- 
ed, that the ordinance which the queen of Eln^and 
shall devise for the government of the realm (be- 
ing not to the hurt of the crown of Scotland, nor 
contrary to the laws of Scotland for any man's 
inheritance, as the same was before the parlia- 
ment at Ediinburgh, in December, 1567,) shall be 
established, to be kept and obeyed under pain of 
high treason for the breakers thereoC 

** That by the same pariiament also be establish- 
ed all executions and judgments given against 
any person to the death of the late king. 

** That by the same parliament a remission be 
made universally from the queen of Scots to any 
her contraries, and also from every one subject 
to another, saving that restitution be made of lands 
and houses, and all other things heritable, that 
have been, by either side, taken from them which 
were the owners thereof at the committing of the 
queen of Scots to Lochleven. 

** That by the same parliament it be declared 
who shall be successors to the crown next after 
the queen of Scots and her issue ; or else that such 
right as the duke of Ch&telherauH had, at the 
marriage of the queen of Scots with the lord 
Damley, may be conserved and not prejudiced. 

" Tha( the queen of Scots may have leave of 
the queen's majesty of England twelve months 
after the said parliament, and that she shall not 
depart out of England without special licence ot 
the queen's majesty. 

**That the young king shall be nourished and 
brought up in England, till he be * years 

of age. 

** It is to be considered that, in this case, the 
composition between the queen and her subjects 
may be made with certain articles, outwardly to 
be seen to the world, for her honour, as though all 
the parts should come of her, and yet, for (he 
surety of contraries, that certain betwixt her and 
the queen's majesty are to be mduded." 
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Lmd BurUigk?$ JUoku tohiiSm, RoieH CeeiL 
*< Son Robert, 
** The virtaouB inclinations of thj matchless 
mother, by whose tender and godly care thy in- 
fancy was governed, together with thy education 
under so xealous and excellent a tutor, puts me in 
rather assurance than liope that thou art not i^rno- 
rant of that summum bonwn which it only able to 
make thee hai>py as well in thy death as in thy 
life ; I mean, the true knowleci^ and worship of 
thy Creator and Redeemer ; without which all 
other things are vain and miserable. So that 
thy youth being guided by so sufficient a teacher, 
I make no doubt that he will furnish thy life with 
divine and moral documents. Yet, that I may 
not cast offthe care beseeming a parent towards 
his child, or that thou shouldest have cause to de- 
rive thy whole feUcity and welfare rather from 
others than from whence thou receivedst thy 
breath and being, I think it fit and agreeable to 
the afiection I bare thee, to help thee with such 
rules and advertisements for the squaring of thy 
life as are rather gained by experience than by 
much reading. To the end that, entering into this 
exorbitant age, thou mayest be the better prepar- 
ed to shun those scandalous courses whereunto 
the world, and the lack of experience, may easily 
draw thee. And because I will not confound thy 
memory, I have reduced them into ten precepts ; 
and, next unto Moses* Tables, if thou imprint 
them in thy mind, thou shalt reap the benefit, and 
I the content. And they are these following :— 

I. When it shall please God to bring thee to 
man's estate, use great providence and circumspec- 
tion in choosing thy wife ; for from thence will 
spring all thy future good or evil. And it is an 
action of thy life like unto a stratogem of war, 
wherein a man can err but once. Ifthy estate be 
good, match near home and at leisure ; if weak, 
iar off and quickly. Elnquire diligently of her dis- 
position, and how her parents have been inclined 
in their youth. Let her not be poor, how gene- 
rous "* soever ; for a man can buy nothing in the 
market with gentility. Nor choose a bue and 
uncomely creature altogether for wealth ; for it 
will cause contempt in others and loathing in thee. 
Neither make choice of a dwarf or a fool ; for by 
the one thou shalt beget a race of pigmies ; the 
other will be thy continual disgrace ; and it will 
yirke f thee to hear her talk. For tbou shalt find 
it to thy great grief, that there is nothmg more ful- 
some t than a she-fooL 

And touching the guiding of thy house, let thy 
hospitality be moderate, and, according to the 
means of thy estate, rather plentiful than sparing 
but not costly ; for I never knew any man grow 
poor by keeping an orderiy table. But some con- 
sume themselves through secret vices, and their 
hospitality beers the bhune. But banish swinish 
drunkards out of thine house, which is a vice im- 

♦ i. e. Well-bom. t »• «• Irk. % i. e. Dis- 
gusting. 
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pairing health, oonsoming moch, and makes no 
show. I never heard praise ascribed to the dnmk- 
ard but the weU-bearing his drink, which is a bet- 
ter commeiidatioa for a brewer's horseoredmj- 
man than for either a gentleman or a aenriog-iDSfi. 
Beware thou spend not above three of four pcxia 
of thy revenues, nor above a third part of that m 
thy house ; for the other two parts will do no move 
than defray thy extraordinaiies, which always ear- 
mount the ordinary by much: otherwise thoa sfaah 
live, like a rich beggpur, in continual want. 
the needy man can never live happily nor c 
edly; for every disaster makes him ready to moit- 
gage or sell. And that gentleman who eelLs an 
acre of land sells an ounce of credit; for gentility 
is nothing else but ancient riches. So diat, if the 
foundation shall at any time sink, the boildiog 
must needs follow.— So much for the first precepL 

IL Bring thy children up in learning and obedi- 
ence, yet without outward austerity. Praise then 
openly, reprehend them secretly. Qive them good 
countenance, and convenient maintenance, aooos<- 
ding to thy ability; otherwise thy hfe wOi seeni 
their bondage, and what portion thou shah leave 
them at thy death they wiU thank death for it, and 
not thee. And I am persuaded that the foolish 
cockering* of some parents, and the over-stem 
carriage of others, causeth more men and women 
to take ill courses dum their own vicioas tndinap- 
tions. Marry thy dang^iters in time^ lest they 
many themselves. And saSet not thy sons to 
pass the Alps ; for they shall learn nothing there 
but pride, blasphemy, and atheism.! And if by 
travel they get a few broken languages, that shall 
profit them nothing more than to have one meat 
served in divers dishes. Neither, by my consent, 
shalt thou train them up in wars : for he that sets 
up his rest to live by that profession can harAy be 
an honest man or a good Christian. Besides, it 
is a science no longer in request than use. For 
soldiers in peace are like chimneys in summer. 

in. Live not in the country without com and 
cattle about thee : for he that putteth his hand to 
the purse for every expense of household, is like 
him that keepeth water in a sieve. And what 
provision thou shalt want, learn to buy it at the 
best hand : for there is one penny saved in four 
betwixt buying in thy need and when the markets 
and seasons serve fittest for it Be not served 
with kinsmen, or friends, or men intreated to stay; 
for they expect much, and do little : nor with sach 
as are amorous, for their heads are int o x ic a t e d . 
And keep rather two too few, than one too many. 
Feed them well, and pay them with the most ; and 
then thou mayest boldly require service at their 
hands. 

* i. e. Over-indulgence. 

t This strong caution against travelling seesM like 
a presage of the future enli it was to produce to his 
own fanuly. His grandson William, the second Earl 
of £xeter, and his great-grandson lord Roos, wer« 
both, when at Rome, mads proselytes to the popidi 
religion. 
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IV. Let thy kindred and allies be welcome to 
thj house and table. Qrace them with thy coun- 
ttmam?^ and farther them in all honest actions ; 
for, by this means, thon shalt so double the band 
of nature, as thou shalt find them so many advo- 
cates to plead an apology for thee behind thy back. 
But shake offthose glow-worms, I mean parasites 
and sjTCophants, who will feed and fawn upon 
thee in the summer of prosperity ; but, m an ad- 
verse stonn, they will shelter thee no more than 
an arbour in winter. 

Vk Beware of suretyship for thy best friends. 
He that psyeth another man's debt seeketh his 
own decay. But if thou canst not otherwise 
choose, rather lend thy money thyself upon good 
bonds, although thou borrow it. So shalt thou se- 
cure thysell^ and pleasure thy friend. Neither 
borrow money of a neighbour or a fnend, but of a 
stranger; where, paying for it, thou shalt hear no 
more of it Otherwise thou shaJt eclipse thy credit, 
lose thy freedom, and yet pay as dear as to another. 
But in borrowing of money be precious of thy 
word ; for he that hath care of keeping days of 
payment is lord of another man's purse. 

VL Undertake no suit against a poor man with 
receiTing* much wrong; for, besides that thou 
raakest him thy compeer, it is a base conquest to 
triumph where there is small resistance. Neither 
attempt law against any man before thou be fully 
resolved that thou hast right on thy side; and 
then spare not for either money or pains : for a 
cause or two so followed and obtained will free 
thee from suits a great part of thy life. 

VIL Be sure to keep some great man thy friend, 
but trouble him not for trifles. Compliment him 
often with many, yet small gifts, and of Utile 
charge. And if thou hast cause to bestow any 
great gratuity, let it be something which may be 
daily in ng|it: otherwise, in this ambitious age, 
thoa iliiU remain like a hop without a pole ; live 

* i« f • Though you receive. 



in obscurity, and be made a foot-ball for every in> 
suiting companion to spurn at 

VIU. Towards thy superiors be humble, yet 
generous.* With thine equals familiar, yet re- 
spective. Towards thine inferiors show much hu- 
manity, and some familiarity : as to bow the body, 
stretch forth the hand, and to uncover the head ; 
with such like popular compliments. The first 
prepares thy way to advancement, — the second 
makes thee known for a man well bred, — the third 
gains a good report ; which, once got, is easily 
kept For right humanity takes such deep root in 
the minds of the multitude, as they are more easily 
gained by unprofitable curtesies than by churlish 
benefits. Yet I advise thee not to afiect, or neg- 
lect, popularity too much. Seek not to be Essei : 
shun to be Raleigh.t 

IX. Trust not any man with thy life, credit, or 
estate. For it is mere folly for a man to enthral 
himself to his friend, as though, occasion being of- 
fered, he should not dare to become an enemy. 

X. Be not scurrilous in conversation, nor satiri- 
cal in thy jests. The one will make thee unwel- 
come to all company ; the other pull on quarrels, 
and get the hatred of thy best fiiends. For suspi- 
cious jests, when any of them savour of truth, 
leave a bitterness in the minds of those which are 
touched. And, albeit I 'have aheady pomted at 
this inclusively, yet I think it necessary to leave it 
to thee as a special caution ; because I have seen 
many so prone to quip and gird|, as they would 
rather lose their friend than their jest And if 
perchance their boiling brain yield a quaint scoff, 
they will travel to be delivered of it as a woman 
with child. These nimble fancies are but the froth 
of wit** 

♦ i. e. Not mean. 

t Essex was the idol or the people ; his rival, Rk- 
leigh, their aversion, till his undeserved misfortunes 
attracted their compassion, and his heroism their ap- 
plause. 

X Mock and jibe. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

DoERiroitTR, bred at St Omer*8 in all the scho- 
laatic rigour of that college, was, by education and 
tbe solenm yows of his order, a Roman Catholic 
priest : but, nicely discriminating between the phi- 
losophical and the superstitious part of that cha^ 
neter, he adopted the former only, and possessed 
quaUties not unworthy of the first professors of 
Christianity. Every virtue which it was his vo- 
cation to preach, it was his care to practise; nor 
was he in the class of those of the religious, who, 
by sedading themsdves from the world, fly from 
the merit they might acquire in reforming man- 
kind: he revised to sheltor himself from the temp- 
tatioos of the layman by the walls of a cloister ; 
but sought for, and found that shelter within the 
centre <? London, where he dwelt, in his own pru- 
dence, justice, fortitude, and temperance. 

He was about thirty, and had lived in the metro- 
polis near five years, when a gentleman, above 
his own age, but with whom he had in his youth 
contracted a sincere fiiendship, died, and left him 
the sole guardian of his daughter, who was then 
ei^Ueen. 

The deeeased Mr. Biilner, on his approaching 
disBolation, perfectly sensible of his state, thus 
reasoned with himself before he made the nomi- 
natioo : — ** I have formed no intimate friendship 
during my whole life, except one— I can be said 
to know the heart of no man, except the heart of 
Dorrifbith. After knowing his, I never sought 
acquaintance with another— I did not wish to les- 
sen theezahed estimation of human nature which 
be bad inspired. In this moment of trembUng ap- 
prehension for every thought which darts across 
my mind, and more for every action which soon I 
must be called to answer for ; all worldly views 
here thrown aside, I set as if that tribunal, before 
which I eveiy moment expect to appear, were now 
sitthig in judgment upon my puipose. The care 
of an only duld is the great charge which in this 
tremendous crisis I have to execute. These earth- 
ly affections Uiat bind me to her by custom, sym- 
padiy, or what I fondly call parental love, would 
direct me to consult her present happiness, and 
leave her to the care of those whom she thinks her 
dearest friends ; but they are friends only in tho 



sunsnme of fortune ;— in the cold nipping frost of 
disappointment, sickness, or connubial sUifs^ they 
will forsake the house of care, although the very 
fabric which they may have themselves erected." 

Here the excruciating anguish of the fiither over- 
came that of the dying man. 

'*In the moment of desertion," continued he^ 
*< which I now picture to myself; where will my 
child find comfort ? That heavenly aid which re- 
ligion provides, and which now, amidst these ago- 
nizing tortures, cheers with humble hope my af- 
flicted soul; that she will be denied." 

It is in this place proper to remark, that Mr. 
Milner was a member of the church of Rome, but 
on his marriage with a lady of Protestant tenets, 
they mutually agreed their sons should be educat- 
ed in the religious opinion of their father, and their 
daughters in that of their mother. One child only 
was the result of their union ; the child whose future 
welfare now occupied the anxious thou|^ts of bet 
expiring father. From him the care of her educa- 
tion had been withheld, as he kept inviolate his pre- 
mise to her departed mother on the article of r»-. 
ligion, and therefore consigned his daughter to a 
boarding school for Protestants, whence she re- 
turned with merely such ideas of piety as ladies ol 
fashion, at her age, mostly unbibe. Her Uttle hearty 
employed in all the endless pursuits of personal 
accomplishments, had left her mind without one 
ornament, except such as nature gave ; and even 
they were not wholly preserved from the rava^ 
made by its rival, *4rt. 

While her father was in health he behdd, with 
extreme delight, his accomplished daughter, with- 
out one fault which taste or elegance could hove 
imputed to her ; nor ever inquired what might be 
her other failings. But, cast on a bed of sicknaas, 
and upon the point of leaving her to her fate, tllosc 
failings at once rushed on his thought— and all the 
pride, the fond enjoyment he had taken in behold- 
ing her open the ball, or delist her hearen with 
her wit or song, escaped his remembrance ; or^ not 
escaping it, were lamented with a sigh of compas- 
sion, or a contemptuous frown at such frivolous 
qualifications. 

** Something essential," said he to himaelf, 
"roust be considered — something to prepare her 
for an hour like this. Can I then leave her to the 
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charge of tluye who, themsel vet nerer remember 
euch an hour wOl come ? Dorriforth b the only 
penon I know, who, unking the moral virtuee to 
thoae of religion, and pious &ith to natire honour, 
will protect without controling, instruct without 
tyrannizing, comfort without flattering ; and, per- 
haps in time, make good by choice, rather than 
by constraint, the tender object of his dying friend's 
sole care." 

Dorriforth, who came post from London to visit 
Mr. Milner m his illness, received a few moments 
before his death all his injunctions, and promised 
to fulfil thenu But, in this last token of his friend's 
perfect esteem, he still was restrained from all au- 
thority to direct his ward in one religious opinion, 
contraiy to those her mother had professed, and in 
which she herself had been educated. 

** Never perplex her mind with any opinions 
that may disturb, but cannot reform"— were his 
latest words ; and Dorriforth's reply gave him en- 
tire satisfaction. 

Miss Milner was not with her father at this 
affecting period : — some delicately nervous friend, 
with whom she was on a visit at Bath, thought 
proper to conceal from her not only the danger of 
his death, but even his indisposition, lest it might 
alarm a mind she thought too susceptible. This 
refined tenderness gave poor Miss Milner the al- 
most insupportable agony of hearing that her 
father was no more, even before she was told he 
was not in health. In the bitterest anguish she 
flew to pay her last duty to his remains, and per- 
formed it with the truest filial love, — ^while Dorri- 
forth, upon important business, was obliged to re- 
turn to town. 



CHAPTER II. 

DoRRiroRTB returned to London heavQy afflicted 
lot the loss of his friend ; and yet, perhaps, with 
bis thoughts more engaged upon the trust which 
that friend had reposed in him. He knew the 
life Miss Milner had been accustomed to lead ; 
he dreaded the repulses his admonitions might 
possibly meet ; and feared he had undertaken a 
task he was too weak to execute — the protection 
of a young woman of fashion. 

Mr. Dorriforth was neariy related to one of our 
first Catholic peers ; his income was by no means 
coofined, but approaching to affluence ; yet such 
was his attention to those in poverty, and the mo- 
deration of his own desires, that he lived in all the 
careful plainness of economy. His habitation was 
in the house of a Mrs. Horton, an elderiy gentle- 
woman, who had a maiden niece residing with her, 
not many years younger than herself. But al- 
thoagh MLbs Woodley was thirty-five, and in per- 
son exceedingly plain, yet she possessed such 
cheerfulness of temper, and such an inexhaustible 
fund of good nature, that she escaped not only 
856 



the ridicule, but even the appellation of an old 
maid. 

In this house Dorriforth had lived before tlie 
death of Mr. Horton ; nor upon that event bad 
he thought it necessary, notwithstanding his re- 
ligious vow of celibacy, to fly the roof of two 
such innocent females as Mrs. Horton and her 
niece. On their part, they regarded him with all 
that respect and reverence which the most reli- 
gious flock shows to its pastor ; and his fiiendly 
society they not only esteemed a spiritual, bat a 
temporal advantage, as the liberal stipend he al- 
lowed for his apartmenti and board enabled them 
to continue in the large and commodious house 
which they had occupied during the life of Mr. 
Horton. 

Here, upon Mr. Donrifbrth*s return from his 
journey, preparations were commenced for the 
reception of his ward ; her father having made 
it his request that she might, for a time at least, 
reside in the same house with her guardian, re- 
ceive the same visits, and cultivate the acquaint- 
ance of his companions and firiends. 

When the will of her father was made known 
to Miss Milner, she submitted, without the least 
reluctance, to all he had required. Her mind, at 
that time impressed with the most poignant sor- 
row for his loss, made no distinction of happiness 
that was to come ; and the day was appointed, 
with her silent acquiescence, when she was to 
arrive in London, and there take up her abode, 
with all the retinue of a rich heiress. 

Mrs. Horton was delighted with the addition 
this acquisition to her family was likely to make 
to her annual income, and style of living. The 
good-natured Mira Woodley was overjojred at the 
expectation of their new guest, yet she hersell' 
could not tell why— but the reason veas, that her 
kii^d heart wanted a more ample field for its be- 
nevolence ; and now her thoughts were all pleas- 
ingly employed how she should render, not only 
the kuly herself, but even all her attendants, hap- 
py in their new situation. 

The reflections of Dorriforth were less agree- 
ably engaged— Cares, doubts, fears, possessed his 
mind — and so forcibly possessed it that, upon 
every occasion which oflfered, he would inquisi- 
tively endeavour to gain intelligence of his ward^ 
disposition before he saw her ; for he was, asyet, 
a stranger not only to the real propensities of her 
mind, but even to her person ; a constant roond 
of visits having prevented his meeting her at her 
father's, the very few times he had been at his 
house since her final return from schooL The 
first person whose opinion he, with all proper 
reserve, asked concerning Miss Milner, was Lady 
Evans, the widow of a baronet, who frequently 
visited at Mrs. Horton's. 

But that the reader may be interested in what 
Dorriforth says and does, it is necessary to give 
some description of his person and mannerai 
His figure was tall and elegant, but his face, ex- 
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oept a ptirof dark bri^t eyes, a set of white teeth, 
and a graceful arrangement in his clerical curls 
oi brown hair, had not one feature to excite admi- 
ration — ^yet such a gleam of sensibiUty was diffus- 
ed over each, that many persons admired his 
visage as completely handsome, and all were 
more or less attracted by it In a word, the chann, 
that is here meant to be described, is a countenance 
— on kU you read the fedings of his heart — saw 
all its inmost workings — the quick pulses that beat 
with hope and fear, or the gentle ones that moved 
in a more equal course of patience and resigna- 
tion. On this countenance his thoughts were 
portrayed ; and as his mmd was enriched with 
every virtue that could make it valuable, so was 
his face adorned with every expression of those 
virtues ; — and they not only gave lustre to his as- 
pect, but added an harmonious sound to all he ut- 
tered ; it was perauasive, it was perfect eloquence ; 
whibt in his looks you beheld his thoughts mov- 
ing with his lips, and ever coinciding with what 
he said. 

With one of those expressions of countenance, 
which revealed anxiety of heart, and yet with that 
graceful restraint of all gesticulation, for which he 
was remarkable, even in his most anxious con- 
-^ems, he addressed Lady Evans, who had called 
on Mrs. Horton to hear and to request the news 
of the day : *' Your ladyship was at Bath last 
spring — ^you know the young lady to whom I 
faAve the honour of being appointed guardian. — 
Pray,"- 

He was earnestly intent upon asking a ques- 
tion, but was prevented by the person inter- 
rogated. 

** Dear Mr. Dorriforth, do not ask me any thing 
about Miss Milner — when I saw her she was 
very young: though indeed that is but three 
months ago, and she can't be much older now." 

** She is eighteen," answered Dorriforth, colour- 
ing with regret at the doubts which this lady had 
increased, but not inspired. 

'< And she is very beautiful, that I can assure 
you," said Lady Evans. 

** Which I call no qualification," said Dor- 
riforth, rising from his chair in evident uneasi- 
ness. 

^ But where there is nothing else, let me tell 
you, beauty is something." 

*' Much worse than nothing, in my opinion," 
returned Dorriforth. 

*' But now, Mr. Dorriforth, do not, from what I 
have said, frighten yourself, and imagine your 
ward worse than she really is. All I know of her, 
is merely, that she's young, idle, indiscreet, and 
giddy, with half a dozen lovers in her suite ; some 
coxcombs, others men of gallantry, some single, 
and others married." 

Dorriforth started. " For the first time of my 
life," cried he with a manly sorrow, " I wish I had 
never known her father." 

" Nay," said Mrs. Horton, who expected every 
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thing to happen just as she wished (for noither 
an excellent education, the best company, nor 
long experience had been able to cultivate or 
brighten this good lady's underatanding,) " Nay," 
said she, " I am sure, Mr. Dorriforth, you will 
soon convert her from all her evil ways." 

" Dear me," returned Lady Evans, '* I am sure 
I never meant to hint at any thing evil — and for 
what I have said, I will give you up my authora 
if you please ; for they were not observations of 
my own ; all I do is to mention them again." 

The good-natured Miss Woodley, who sat 
working at the window, an humble, but an atten- 
tive listener to this discourse, ventured here to 
say exactly six words ; ^ Then don't mention them 
any more." 

''Let us change the subject," said Dorriforth. 

" With all my heart," cried Lady Evans ; 
" and I am sure it will be to the young lady's ad- 
vantage." 

" Is Miss Milner tall or short ?" asked Mrs. 
Horton, still wishing for farther information. 

" Oh, tall enough of all conscience," returned 
she ; *' I tell you again that no fault can be found 
with her person." 

" But if her mind is defective "—exclaimed Dor- 
riforth, with a sigh 

" That may be improved as well as the person," 
cried Miss Woodley. 

"No, my dear," returned Lady Evans, **1 
never heard of a pad to make straight an ill shap 
en disposition." 

" Oh, yes," answered Miss Woodley, " goo<J 
company, good books, experience, and the misfor. 
tunes of others, may have more power to form the 
mind to virtue than" 

Miss Woodley was not permitted to proceed, 
for Lady Evans rising hastily from her seat, cried, 
" 1 must be gone — I have a hundred people wait- 
ing for me at home — besides, were I inclined to 
hear a sermon, I should desire Mr. Dorriforth to 
preach, and not you." 

Just then Mrs. Hillgrave was announced. — 
" And here is Mrs. Hillgrave," continued she — 
<* I believe, Mrs. Hillgrave, you know Miss Mil- 
ner, don't you ? The young lady who has lately 
lost her father." 

Mrs. Hillgrave was the wife of a merchant 
who had met with severe losses : as soon as the 
name of Miss Milner was uttered, she lifted up 
her hands, and the teara started in her eyes. 

"There I" cried Lady Evans, "I desire you 
will give your opinion of her, and I am sorry I 
cannot stay to hear it" Saying this, she curtsied 
and took her leave. 

When Mrs. Hillgrave had been seated a few 
minutes, Mrs. Horton, who loved information 
equally with the most inquisitive of her sex, asked 
the new visitor— "If she might be permitted to 
know why, at the mention of Miss Milner, she 
had seemed so much affected?" 

This question exciting the feare of Doirifortl^ 
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1m tnroed anjoouily round, attentive to the r»- 
ply. 

**MiBB Milner,** answered she, "has been my 
bencfactreea, and the best I ever had.»» As the 
■poke, she took out her handkerchief and wiped 
away the tears that ran down her face. 

" How so ?" cried Dorriforth eagerly, with his 
own eyes moistened with joy nearly as much as 
hers were with gratitude. 

"My husband, at the commencement of his 
distresses,** replied Mrs. Hillgrave, " owed a sum 
of money to her father, and from repeated provo- 
cations, Mr. Milner was determined to s^ze upon 
all our efiects; — his daughter, however, by her 
intercessions, procured us time, in order to dis- 
charge the debt ; and when she found that time 
was insufficient, and her father no longer to be 
dissuaded from his intention, she secretly sold 
some of her most valuable ornaments to satisfy 
his demand, and screen us from its consequen- 
ces." 

Dorriforth, pleased at this recital, took Mrs. 
Hillgrave by the hand, and told her, *' she should 
never want a friend." 

"Is Miss Milner tall, or short?" again asked 
Mrs. Horton, fearing, from the sudden pause 
which had ensued, the subject should be dropped. 

" I dont know," answered Mrs. Hillgrave. 

"Is she handsome, or ugly ?" 

" I reaUy can't tell." 

"It is very strange you should not take no- 
Uce!" 

" I did take notice, but I cannot depend upon 
my own judgment — to me she appeared beautiful 
as an angel ; but perhsps I was deceived by the 
beauties of her disposition." 



CHAPTER 111. 

This gentlewoman's visit inspired Mr. Dorri- 
forth with some confidence in the principles and 
character of his ward. The day arrived on which 
she was to leave her late father's seat, and fix her 
abode at Mrs. Horton's ; and her guardian, ac- 
companied by Miss Woodley, went in his car- 
riage to meet her, and waited at an inn on the 
road for her reception. 

Alter many a sigh paid to the memory of her 
father, Miss Milner, upon the tenth of November, 
arrived at the place, half way on her journey to 
town, where Dorriforth and Miss Woodley were 
expecting her. Besides attendants, she had with 
her a gentleman and lady, distant relations of her 
mother's, who thought it but a proper testimony of 
their civility to attend her part of the way, — ^but 
who so much envied her guardian the trust Mr. 
Milner had reposed in him that, as soon as they 
had delivered her safe into his care, they returned. 

When the carriage, which brought Miss Milner, 
•topped at the inn gate, and her name was an- 
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I nounced to Dorrifoilh, he turned pale — something 
I like a foreboding ofdisaster trembled at his heart, 
and consequently spread a gloom over all his 
face. Miss Woodley was even obliged to rouse 
him from the dejection into which he vras cast, or 
he vrould have sunk beneath it : she was obliged, 
also, to be the first to welcome his lovely charge — 
lovely beyond description. 

But the natural vivacity, the gaiety which report 
had given to Miss Milner, were softened by ber 
recent sorrow to a meek sadness, and that haugbtj 
display of charms, imputed to her manners, was 
changed to a pensive demeanour. The instant 
Dorriforth was introduced to ber by Miss Woodley 
as her " Guardian, and her deceased father's meet 
beloved friend," she burst into tears, knelt down 
to him for a moment, and promised ever to obey 
him as her father. He had his handkerchief to 
his face, at the time, or she would have beheld tbe 
agitation — the remotest sensations of his heart 

This affecting introduction being over ; aiier 
some minutes passed in general conversation, tbo 
carriages were again ordered ; and, bidding frue- 
well to the relations who had accompanied her. 
Miss Milner, her guardian, and Miss Woodley 
departed for town ; the two ladies in Miss Milnet'a 
carriage, and Dorriforth in that in which he came. 

Miss Woodley, as they rode along, made no at- 
tempts to ingratiate herself with Miss Milner : 
though, perhaps, such an honour might constitute 
one of her first wishes— she behaved to her but as 
she constantly behaved to every other human 
creature— and that was sufficient to gain the 
esteem of a person possessed of an understanding 
equal to Miss Milner's ;— she had penetration to 
discover Miss Woodley's nnafiected worth, and 
was soon induced to reward it with the wannest 
friendship. 



COAPTBB IV. 

After a night's rest in London, lees violently 
impressed with the loss of her father, reconcUed, if 
not ah-eady atUched to her new acquaintance, ba 
thoughts pleasingly occupied with the reflection 
that she was in that gay metropoUs— a wild and 
rapturous picture of which her active fancy had 
often formed— Miss Milner waked from a peace- 
ful and refreshing sleep, with much of that vivacity, 
and with all those airy charms, which for a while 
had yielded their transcendent power to the weaker 
influence of her filial sorrow. 

Beautiful as she had appeared to Miss Woodley 
and to Dorriforth on the preceding day,— when 
she joined them this morning at breakfast, repos- 
sessed of her lively elegance and dignified simpli- 
city, they gazed at her, and at each other alter- 
nately, with astonishment!— and Mrs. Horton, as 
she sat at the head of her tea-table, felt herself but 
as a menial servant ; such command has beauty 
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whm united with aente and virtue. In Miss 
Milner it was so united. Yet let not our over- 
scnipuloos resdera be misled, and extend their 
idea of her virtue so as to magnify it beyond that 
which frmil mortals commonly possess ; nor must 
they cavil, i^ on a nearer view, they find it less — 
but let them consider, that if she had more faults 
than generally belong to others, she had likewise 
more temptations. 

From her infancy she had been indulged in all 
ber wishes to the extreme of folly, and started 
faabitnally at the unpleasant voice of control. She 
was beautiful ; she had been too frequently told 
the high value of that beauty, and thought every 
moment passed in wasteful idleness during which 
slie was not gaining some new conquest. She had 
a quick sensibility, which too frequently discover- 
ed itsdf in the immediate resentment of injuries 
orneglect She had, besides, acquired the dan- 
gerous character of a wit : but to which she had 
no real pretensions, although the most discerning 
critic, hearing her converse, might fall into this 
mistake. Her replies had all the effects of re- 
partee, not because she possessed those qualities 
which can properly be odled wit, but that what 
she said was delivered with an energy, an in- 
stantaneous and powerful conception of the senti- 
ment, joined with a real or a well counterfeited 
simplicity, a quick turn of the eye, and an arch 
smile. Her words were but the words of others, 
and, like those of others, put into common sen- 
tences : but the delivery made them pass for wit, 
as grace in an ill proportioned figure will often 
make it pass for symmetry. 

And now — leaving description — the reader must 
form a judgment of the ward of Dorriforth by her 
actions ; by all the round of great or trivial circum- 
stances that shall be related. 

At breakfast, which had just began at the com- 
mencement of this chapter, the conversation was 
lively on the part of Miss IVlilner, wise on the part 
of Dorriforth, good on the part of Miss Woodley, 
and an endeavour at all three of those qualities on 
the part of Mrs. Horton. The discourse at length 
drew from Mr. Dorriforth this observation : 

** You have a greater resemblance of your 
father, Miss Milner, than I imagined you had 
from report : I did not expect to find you so like 
him.'* 

" Nor did I, Mr. Dorriforth, expect to find you 
any thing like what you arc !" 

** No ? — pray what did you expect to find 
me?" 

" I expected to find you an elderly man, and a 
plain man." 

This was spoken in an artless manner, but in a 
tone which obviously declared she thought her 
guardian both young and handsome. He replied, 
but not without some little embarrassment, ** A 
plain man you shall find me in all my actions." 

** Then your actions are to contradict your ap- 
pcaranca" 



For in what she said, Miss Milner hid the 
quality peculiar to wits, of hazarding the thought 
that first occurs, which thought is generally truth. 
On this, he paid her a compliment in return. 

** You, Miss Milner, I should suppose, must be 
a very bad judge of what is plain and what is 
not" 

"How so?" 

" Because I am sure you will readily own you 
do not think yourself handsome ; and allowing 
that, you instantly want judgment" 

" And I would rather want judgment than 
beauty," she replied, " and so I give up the one 
for the other." 

With a serious face, as if proposing a very so* 
nous question, Dorriforth continued, "And you 
really believe you are not handsome ?" 

" I should, if I consulted my own opinion, be> 
Ueve that I was not ; but in some respects I am 
like Roman Catholics ; I don*t believe upon my 
own understanding, but from what other people 
tell me." 

" And let this convince you," replied Dorriforth, 
" that what we teach is truth ; for you find you 
would be deceived, did you not tru«t to persons 
who know better than yourself. But, my dear 
Miss Milner, we will talk upon some other topic, 
and never resume this again : — we diflier in opi- 
nion, I dare say, on one subject only, and this differ- 
ence I hope will never extend itself to any other. 
Therefore, let not religion be named between us ; 
for as I have resolved never to persecute you, in 
pity be grateful, and do not persecute me." 

Miss Milner looked with surprise that any 
thing so lightly said should be so seriously receiv- 
ed. The kind Miss Woodley ejaculated a short 
prayer to herself, that heaven would forgive her 
young friend the involuntary sin of religious igno- 
rance ; while Mrs. Horton, unperceived, as she 
imagined, made the sign of the cross upon her 
forehead as a guard against the infectious taint ot 
heretical opinions. This pious ceremony Miss 
Milner by chance observed, and now showed 
such an evident propensity to burst into a fit of 
laughter, that the good lady of the house could no 
longer contain her resentment, but exclaimed, 
" God forgive you," with a severity so different 
from the sentiment which the words conveyed, 
that the object of her anger was, on this, obliged 
freely to indulge that impulse which she had in 
vain been struggling to suppress; and no longer 
suffering under the agony of restraint, she gave 
way to her humour, and laughed with a liberty 
so uncontroled, that it soon left her in the room 
with none but the tender-hearted Miss Woodley, 
a witness of her folly. 

"My dear Miss Woodley," then cried Miss 
Milner, after recovering herself, "I am afraid you 
will not forgive me." 

" No, indeed I wiU not," returned Miss Wood- 
ley. 

But how unimportant, how weak, how in^ectu- 
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al are wordi in converaation, looks and manners 
alone express ; for Miss Woodley, with her cba- 
riUble face and mild accents, saying she ^uld 
not forgive, implied only forgiveness — while Mrs. 
Horton, with her enraged voice and aspect, beg- 
ging heaven to pardon the ofiender, palpably said, 
she thought her unworthy of all pardon. 



CHAPTER V. 

Six wedLs have now elapsed since Miss Milner 
has been in London, partaking with delight all its 
pleasures ; while Dorriforthhas been sighing with 
apprehension, attending to all her words and 
ways with precaution, and praying with zealous 
fervour for her safety. Her own and her guar- 
dian's acquaintance, and, added to them, the new 
friendships (to use the unmeaning language of 
the world) which she was continually forming, 
crowded so perpetually to the house, that seldom 
had Dorriforth even a moment lefl him from her 
Tisits or visitors, to warn her of her danger: — ^yet 
when a moment oflered, he caught it eagerly- 
pressed the necessity of '* Time not always pass- 
ed in society; of reflection; of reading; of 
thoughts for a future state ; and of virtues ac- 
quumi to make old age supportable.'* That forci- 
ble power of genuine feeling, which directs the 
tongue to eloquence, had its cflect while she lis- 
tened to him, and she sometimes put on the looks 
and gesture of assent ; — sometimes even spoke 
the language of conviction ; but this the first call 
of dissipation would change to ill-timed raillery, 
or peevish remonstrance, at being limited in de- 
lights which her birth and fortune entitled her to 
enjoy. 

Among the many visitors who attended at her 
levees, and followed her wherever she went, 
there was one who seemed, even when absent 
from her, to share her thoughts. This was Lord 
Frederick Lawnley, the younger son of a duke, 
and the avowed favourite of all the most discern- 
ing women of taste. 

He was not more than twenty-three ; animated, 
elegant, extremely handsome, and possessed of 
every accomplishment that would capitivate a 
heart less susceptible of love than Miss Milner*s 
was supposed to be. With these allurements, no 
wonder if she took pleasure in his company ; no 
wonder if she took pride in having it known that 
he was among the number of her devoted admir- 
ers. Dorriforth beheld this growing intimacy with 
alternate pain and pleasure; he wished to see 
Miss Milner married, to see his charge in the pro- 
tection of another, rather than of himself; yet 
under the care of a young nobleman, immersed 
in all the vices of the town, without one moral 
excellence, but such as might result eventually 
f om the influence of the moment — under such 
care be trembled for her happiness ; yet trembled 
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more lest her heart should be purioined witfaoot 
even the authority of matrimonial views. 

With sentiments like these, Dorrriforth could 
never disguise his uneasiness at the sight of Lord 
Frederick, nor could the latter want penetration 
to disoeni the suspicion of the guardian, and con- 
sequently each was embarrassed in the presence 
of the other. Miss Milner observed, but observed 
with bidifierence, the sensations of both: there 
was bat one passion which then held a place in 
her bosom, and that was vanity ; vanity defined 
into all the spedee of pride, vain-^ory, self-appro- 
bation — an inordinate desirer of admiration, and an 
immoderate enjoyment of the art of pleasing, for 
her own individual happiness, and not for the hap- 
piness of others. Still had she a heart inclined, 
and odentimes afiected by tendencies less unwor- 
thy ; but those approaches to what was estimable 
were in their first impulse too frequently met and 
intercepted by some darling folly. 

Miss Woodley (who could easily discover a vir- 
tue, although of the most diminutive kind, and 
scarcely through the magnifying ^ass of calumny 
could ever perceive a fault) was Miss Milner's in- 
separable companion at home, and her zealous 
advocate with Dorriforth, whenever, during her 
absence, she became the subject of discourse. He 
listened with hope to the praises of her friend, but 
saw with despair bow Uttle they were merited. 
Sometimes he struggled to subdue his anger, but 
ofUner strove to suppress tears of pity for his 
ward's hapless state. 

By this time all her acquaintance had given Lord 
Frederick to her as a lover; the servants whispered 
it, and some of thepubUc prints had even fixed the 
day of marriage ; — but as no explanation had taken 
place on his part, Dorriforth's uneasiness was in- 
creased, and he seriously told Miss Milner, he 
thought it would be indispensably prudent in her 
to entreat Lord Frederick to discontinue his visits. 
She smiled with ridicule at the caution, but find- 
ing it repeated, and in a manner that indicated 
authority, she promised not only to make, but to 
enforce the request. The next time he came she 
did so, assuring him it was by her guardian's de- 
sire ; *' who, from motives of delicacy, had per- 
mitted her to solicit as a favour what he could 
himself make a demand." Lord Frederick red- 
dened with anger — he loved Miss Milner ; but he 
doubted whether, from the frequent proofs he had 
experienced of his own inconstancy, he should 
continue to love — and this interference of her guar- 
dian threatened an explanation or a dismission, 
before he came thoroughly acquainted with his 
own heart Alarmed, confounded and provoked, 
he replied, 

" By heaven, 1 believe Mr. Dorriforth loves you 
himself; and it is joalousy alone that makes him 
treat me in this manner.** 

" For shame, my lord !*» cried Miss Woodley, 
who was present, and who trembled with horror 
at the sacrilegious supposition. 
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** Nay, shame to hi in if he b not in love^- 
swered his lordship, "for who but a savage could 
behold beauty like here without owning its power?** 

<* Habit," replied Miss Milner, ^ is every thing 
— ^Mr. Doniforth sees and converses with beauty, 
but, from habit, he dots not fall in love ; and you, 
my lord, from habit, often do." 

'* Then you believe that love is not in my dispo- 
sition?*' 

*^ No more of it, my lord, than habit could very 
Boon extinguish.** 

** But I would not have it extinguished — ^I would 
rather it should mount to a flame ; for I think it a 
crime to be insensible of the divine blessings love 
can bestow.** 

** Then you indulge the passion to avoid a sin 7 
this very motive deters Mr. Dorriforth from that 
indulgence.** 

** It ought to deter him, for the sake of his oaths 
— but monastic vows, like those of marriage, were 
made to be broken — and surely when your guar- 
dian cast his eyes on you, his wishes*'^ 

" Are never less pure,** she replied eagerly, 
** than those which dwell in the bosom of my ce- 
iestial guardian.** 

At that instant Dorrifortli entered the room. 
The colour had mounted into Miss Milner*s face 
from the warmth with which she had delivered her 
opinion, and his accidental entrance at the very 
moment tins praise had been conferred upon him 
in his absence heightened the blush to a deep glow 
on every feature: — confusion and earnestness 
caused even her lips to tremble and her whole 
frame to shake. 

"What's the matter?** cried Dorriforth, looking 
with concern on her discomposure. 

" A compliment paid by herself to you. Sir,** re- 
plied Lord Frederick, ** has afiected your ward m 
the manner you have seen.** 

" As if she blushed at the untruth,** said Dorri- 
forth. 

"Nay, that is unkind,** cried Miss Woodley ; 
" for if you had been here" 

" — I would not have said what I did," replied 
Miss Milner, " but had left him to vindicate him- 
self." 

"Is it possible that I can want any vindication 7 
Who would think it worth their while to slander so 
unimportant a person as I am 7" 

" The man who has the charge of Miss Milner," 
replied Lord Frederick, " derives a consequence 
from her." 

" No ill consequence, I hope, my lord ?" said 
Dorriforth, with a firmness in his voice, and with 
an eye so fixed that his antagonist hesitated for a 
moment in want of a reply — and Miss Milner 
softly whispered to him, as her guardian turned 
his head, to avoid an argument, he bowed acqui- 
escence. Then, as if in compliment to her, ho 
changed the subject ; — and, with an air of ridicule 
lie cried, 

•' 1 \vi»h, Mr. Dorriforth, you would give me ab- 



solution of all my sins, for I confess they are many, 
and manifold." 

" Hold, my lord,** exclaimed Dorriforth, " do not 
confess before the ladies, lest, in order to excite 
their compassion, you should be tempted to accuse 
yourself <^ sins you have never yet committed." 

At this Miss Milner laughed, seemin^^y so well 
pleased that Lord Frederick, with a sarcastic sneer, 
repeated. 



-" From Abelard it came 



" And Ebisa still must love the name." 

Whether from an inattention to the quotation, or 
from a consciousness it was wholly inapplicable, 
Dorriforth heard it without one emotion of shame 
or of anger — while Miss Miber seemed shocked 
at the implication ; her pleasantry was immedi- 
ately suppressed, and she threw open the sa;rii and 
held her head out at the window, to conceal the 
embarrassment these lines had occasioned. 

The Elarl of Elmwood was at that juncture an- 
nounced — a Catholic nobleman, just come of age, 
and on the eve of marriage. His visit was to his 
cousin, Mr. Dorriforth, but as all ceremonious visits 
were alike received by Dorriforth, Miss Milner, 
and Mrs. Horton's family, in one common apart- 
ment, Lord Elmwood was ushered into this, and 
of course directed the conversation to a different 
topic. 



CHAPTER TI. 



With an anxious desire that the afiection, or 
acquaintance, between Lord Frederick and Miss 
Milner might be finally dissolved, her guardian 
received with infinite satisfaction, overtures of 
marriage from Sir Edward Asbton. Sir Edward 
was not young or handsome ; old or ugly ; but 
immensely rich, and possessed of qualities that 
made him worthy of the happiness to which he 
aspired. He was the man whom Doniforth 
would have chosen before any otl^r for the hus- 
band of his ward, and his wishes made him 
sometimes hope, against his cooler judgment, that 
Sir Edward would not be rejected. He was re- 
solved, at all events, to try the force of his own 
power in the strongest recommendation of him. 

Notwithstanding the dissimilarity of opmion 
which, in almost every instance, subsisted be- 
tween Miss Milner and her guardian, there was m 
general the most punctilious observance of good 
manners from each towards the other — on the 
part of Dorriforth more especially; for his 
politeness would sometimes appear even like the 
result of a system which he had marked out for him- 
self, as the only means to keep his ward restrained 
within the same limitations. Whenever he ad- 
dressed her there was an unusual reserve upon 
his countenance, and more than usual gentleness 
in the tone of his voice ; this appeared the efilect 
sentiments which her birth and situation inspired, 
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loined to a stadied mode of respect, best calcu- 
lated to enforce the same from her. The wished- 
for consequence was produced — for though there 
was an instinctive rectitude in the understanding 
of Miss Milner that would have taught her, with- 
out other instruction, what manners to observe 
towards her deputed father ; yet, from some vo- 
latile thought, or some quick sense of feeling, 
which she had not been accustomed to correct, 
she was perpetually on the verge of treating him 
with levity ; but he would on the instant recall 
her recollection by a reserve too awful, and a gen- 
tleness too sacred for her to violate. The distinc- 
tion which both required was thus, by his skilful 
management alone, preserved. 

One morning he took an opportunity, before 
her and Miss Wood ley, to introduce and press 
the subject of Sir Arthur Ashton's hopes. He 
first spoke warmly in his praise ; then plainly said 
that he believed she possessed tlie power of mak- 
ing so deserving a man happy to the summit of 
his wishes. A laugh of ridicule was the only an- 
swer ; — but a sudden frown from Dorriforth hav- 
ing silenced her mirth, he resumed his usual 
politeness, and said, 

" I wish you would show a better taste, than 
thus pointedly to disapprove of Sir Edward.** 

** How, Mr. Dorriforth, can you expect me to 
give proofs of a good taste, when Sir Edward, 
whom you consider with such high esteem, has 
given so bad an example of his in approving of 
me?" 

Dorriforth wished not to flatter her by a com- 
pliment she seemed to have sought for, and for a 
moment hesitated what answer to make. 

" Reply, Sir, to that question," she said. 

" Why then. Madam," returned he, " it is my 
opinion, that supposing what your humiUty has ad- 
vanced be just, yet Sir Exlward will not sufier by 
the suggestion ; for in cases where the heart is 
ao inomediately concerned, as I believe Sir Ed- 
ward's to be, taste, or rather reason, has little pow- 
er to act" 

** You are in the right, Mr. Dorriforth ; this is a 
proper justification of Sir Edward — and when I 
fall in love, I beg that you will make the same ex- 
cuse for me." 

" Then," said he earnestly, " before your heart 
is in that state which I have described, exert your 
reason." 

'* I shall," answered she, ** and assuredly not 
consent to marry a man whom I could never 
love." 

*< Unless your heart be already disposed of. Miss 
Milner, what can make you speak with such a de- 
gree of certainty ?" 

Bethought on Lord Frederick when he uttered 
this, and he riveted his eyes upon her as if to pe- 
netrate her most secret inclinations, and yet trem- 
bling for what he might find there. She blushed, 
and her looks would have confirmed her guilty, if 
Ibt unambarraMed and free tone of her voioe, 



more than her words, had not preserved her iiom 
that sentence. 

<* No," she replied, '* my heart is not stolen 
away ; and yet I can venture to dedare, that Sir 
Edward will never possess it" 

*'I am soriy, for both yom sakea, that these are 
your sentiments," he replied. ^But aa your 
heart is still your own," (and be seemed rejoiced 
to find it was) '* permit me to warn you how you 
part with a thing so precious ; — the dangers, the 
sorrows you h^ard in bestowing it are greater 
than you may possibly be aware o€ The heart 
once gone, our thoughts, our actions, are no room 

our own, than that is." ^He seemed fore* 

ing himself to utter all this, and yet he broke ofl* 
as if he could have said much more, if the ex- 
treme delicacy of the subject had not restricted 
him. 

When he left the room, and she heard the door 
close after him, she said, with an inquiative 
thoughtfulness, ** What can make good people ao 
skilled in all the weaknesses of the bad ? Mr. 
Dorriforth, with all those prudent admonitioDS, 
appears rather like a man who has passed hts 
life in the gay world, experienced all its dangerous 
allurements, all its repentant sorrows, than like 
one who has lived his whole time secluded in a 
monastic college, or in his own study. Then he 
speaks with such exquisite sensibility on the sub- 
ject of love, that he commends the very thing 
which he attempts to depreciate. I do bot think 
my Lord Frederick would make the passion ap- 
pear in more pleasing colours by painting its de- 
lights, than Mr. Dorriforth could in describing its 
sorrows — and if he talks to me frequently in this 
manner I shall certainly take pity on Lord Fre- 
derick for the sake of his adversary's eloquence." 

Miss Woodley, who heard the conclusion of 
this speech with the tenderest concern* ciicd, 
*' Alas ! you then think seriously of Lord Frede- 
rick!" 

** Suppose I do, wherefore that aUu! Miss 
Woodley?" 

** Because I fear you will never be happy with 
him." 

** That is plainly saying he vnll not be happy 
with me." 

**I do not know— I cannot speak of marriage 
from experience," answered Miss Woodley, " bat 
I think I can guess what it is." 

"Nor can I speak of love from experience," 
replied Miss Milner, '^but I think I can guess 
what it is," 

** But do not fall in love, my dear," (cried Miss 
Woodley, with her accustomed simpUcity of 
heart, as if she had been asking a favour that de- 
pended upon the will of the person entreated) 
** pray do not fall in love without the aprobation of 
your guardian." 

Her young friend smiled at the inefficacious 
prayer— bot promised lo do all sbs could to obtiga 
her. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Sir Edward, not wholly discouraged by the de- 
nial with which Dorriforth had, with delicacy, ac- 
<]uaiDted him, still hoped for a kind reception ; 
and he was so ^en at the house of Mrs. Horton, 
that Lord Frederick's jealousy was excited, and 
the tortures he sufibred in consequence convinced 
him, beyond a doubt, of the sincerity of his afiec- 
tion. Every time he beheld the object of his pas- 
sion (for he still continued his visits, though not 
80 frequently as heretofore), he pleaded his cause 
with such ardour that Miss Woodley, who was 
sometimes present and ever compassionate, could 
not resist wishing him success. He now une- 
quivocally offered marriage, and entreated that he 
might lay his proposals before Mr. Dorriforth, but 
that was positively forbidden. 

Her reluctance he imputed, however, more to 
the known partiality of her guardian for the ad- 
dresses of Sir Edward, than to any motive which 
depended upon herself; and to Mr. Dorriforth, he 
conceived a greater dislike than ever; believ- 
ing that through his interposition, in spite of his 
ward^s attachment, ho might yet be deprived of 
her. But Miss Milner declared both to him and to 
her friend, that love had, at present, gained no influ- 
ence over her mind. Yet did the watchful Miss 
Woodley oftentimes hear a sigh escape from her 
unknown to herself, till she was reminded of it ; 
and then a crimson blush would instantly over- 
spread her face. This seeming struggle with her 
passion endeared her more than ever to Miss 
Woodley ; and she would even risk the displea^ 
sure of Dorriforth by her compliance with every 
nnw pursuit that might amuse those leisure hours 
which her friend, she now perceived, passed in 
heaviness of heart 

Balls, plays, incessant company, at length 
roused her guardian from that mildness with 
which he had been accustomed to treat her. 
Night after night his sleep had been disturbed by 
fears for her when abroad; morning after morn- 
ing it had been broken by the clamour of her re- 
turn. He Uierefore gravely said to her one fore- 
noon as he met her accidentally upon the stair- 
case, 

"I hope, Miss Milner, you pass this evening 
at home 7^ 

Unprepared for the sudden question, she blush- 
ed and replied, "Yes." Though she knew she was 
engaged to a brilliant assembly, for which her 
milliner had been consulted a whole week. 

She, however, flattered herself that what she 
had said might be excused as a mistake, the lapse 
of memory, or some other trifling fault, when he 
should know the truth. The truth was earlier 
divulged than she expected — ^for just as dinner 
was removed, her footman delivered a message to 
her from her milliner concerning a new dress for 
the evening — the present evening particularly 
marked. Her guardian looked astonished ! 



"I thought, Miss Milner, you gave me your 
word that you would pass this evening at home?" 

"I mistook — for I had before given my word 
that I should pass it abroad." 

"Indeed!" cried he. 

" Yes, indeed ; and I believe it is right that 1 
should keep my first promise : is it not ?" 

" The promise you gave me then, you do not 
think of any consequence ?" 

"Yes, certainly, if you da" 

"I do," 

" And mean, perhaps, to make it of more con- 
sequence than it deserves, by being offended." 

"Whether or not, I om offended— you shall 
find I am." And he looked sa 

She caught his piercing eyes — hers were inmie- 
diately cast down, and she trembled— either with 
shame or with resentment 

Mrs. Horton rose from her chair — moved the 
decanters and fruit round the table— stirred the 
fire — and came back to her chair again, before 
another word was uttered. Nor had this good 
woman's oflicious labours taken the least fix>m 
the awkwardness of the silence, which, as soon 
as the bustle she had contrived was over, returned 
in its full force. 

At last, Miss Milner, rising with alacrity, was 
preparing to go out of the room, — when Dorri- 
forth raised his v(^ce, and in a tone of authority 
said, 

" Miss Milner, you shall not leave the house 
this evening." 

" Sir !" she exclaimed with a kind of doubt of 
what she had heard— a surprise which fixed her 
hand on the door she had half opened, but which 
now she showed herself irresolute whether to 
open wide in defiance, or to shut submissively. 
Before she could resolve, he rose from his chair 
and said, with a force and warmth she had never 
heard him use before, 

"I command you to stay at home this eve- 
ning." And he walked immediately out of the 
apartment by another door. 

Her hand fell motionless from that which she 
held — she appeared motionless herself— till Mrs. 
Horton, " beseeching her not to be uneasy at the 
treatment she had received," made her tears flow 
as if her heart was breaking. 

Miss Woodley would have said something to 
comfort her, but she had caught the infection, and 
could not utter a word. It was not from any real 
cause of grief that Miss Woodley wept ; but 
there was a magnetic quality in tears, which 
always attracted hers. 

Mrs. Horton secretly enjoyed this scene, though 
the well meaning of her heart, and the dase of 
her conscience did not sufl^r her to thmk sa She, 
however, declared she had " long prognosticated 
it would come to this ;" and she " only thanked 
heaven it was no worse." 

"What can be worse, madam?" cried Mist 
Milner ; " am I not disappointed of the ball ?" 
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** You dont mean to go then ?" said Mrs. Hor- 
ton; '*I commend your prudence; and I dare 
say it is more than your guardian gives you credit 
for." 

"Do you think I would go,** answered Migs 
Milner, with an eagerness that for a time sup- 
pressed her tears, ** in contradiction to his will 7** 

''It is not the first time, I believe, you have 
acted contrary to that, Miss Milner,** replied Mrs. 
Horton; and affected a tenderness of voice, 
to soften the harshness of her words. 

*' If you think so, madam, I see nothing that 
should prevent me now." And she went eagerly 
out of the room as if she had resolved to disobey 
him. This alarmed poor Miss Woodley. 

*'My dear aunt," she cried to Mrs. Horton, 
<* follow and prevail upon Miss Milner to give up 
her design ; she means to be at the ball in oppo- 
sition to her guardian's will" 

** Then," said Mrs. Horton, " Til not be instru- 
mental in deterring her — if she does go, it may 
be for the best; it may give Mr. Dorriforth a 
clearer knowledge what means are proper to con- 
vert her from evil." 

*' But, my dear madam, she must be preserved 
from the evil of disobedience ; and as you tempt- 
ed, you will be the most likely to dissuade her. 
But if you will not, I must endeavour." 

Miss Woodley was leaving the room to per- 
form this good work, when Mrs. Horton, in 
imitation of the example given her by Dorriforth, 
cried, 

"Niece I command you not to stir out of this 
room this evening." 

Miss Woodley obediently sat down — and 
though her thoughts and heart were in the cham- 
ber of her friend, she never marked by one imper- 
tinent word, or by one line of her face the restraint 
she suffered. 

At the usual hour, Mr. Dorriforth and his ward 
were summoned to tea: — he entered with a coun- 
tenance which evinced the remains of anger ; his 
eye gave testimony of his absent thoughts ; and 
though he took up a pamphlet aflbcting to read, it 
was plain to disoem that be scarcely knew be held 
it in his hand. 

Mrs. Horton began to make tea with a mind as 
intent upon something else as Dorriforth's — she 
looged for the event of this misunderstanding ; 
and though she wished no ill to Miss Milner, yet 
with an inclination bent upon seeing something 
new — without the fatigue of going out of her own 
house — she was not over scrupulous what that 
novelty might be. But for fear she should have 
the imprudence to speak a word upon the subject 
which employed her thoughts, or even to look as 
if she thought of it at all, she pinched her lips close 
together, and cast her eyes on vacancy, lest their 
significant regards might expose her to detection. 
And for fear that any noise should intercept even 
the sound of what might happen, she walked 
atfrorn the room more softly than usual, and more 
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softly touched eveiy thing she was obliged to Uy 
her hand on. 

Miss Woodley thought it her duty to be mute ; 
—ftnd now the gingle of a tea spoon was like a 
deep-toned bell, all was so quiet 

Mrs. Horton, too, in the self-af^ving reflection 
that tht WB not in the quarrel or altercation of 
any kind, felt herself at this moment remarkably 
peaceful and charitable. Miss Woodley did not 
recollect herself so, but was so in reality — in her, 
peace and charity were instinctive viitoes, accident 
could not increase them. 

The tea had scarcely been made, when a ser- 
vant came with Miss Milner*s compliments, and 
she " did not mean to have any tea." The pam- 
phlet shook in Dorriforth's hand while this mes- 
sage was delivered — he believed her to be dressing 
for her evening's entertainment ; and now studied 
in what manner he should prevent, or resent her 
disobedience to his conunand& He coughed — 
drank his tea— endeavoured to talk, but found it 
difficult — sometimes he read — and in this manner 
near two hours passed away, when Miss Milner 

came into the room. Not dressed for a ball, 

but as she had risen from dinner. Dorriforth read 
on, and seemed afraid of looking up, lest he should 
see what ho could not have pardoned. She drew 
a chair and sat at the table by the side of her de- 
lighted friend. 

Afler a few minutes pause, and some little em- 
barrassment on the part of Mrs. Horton, at the 
disappointment she had to encounter from this un- 
expected dutiful conduct, she asked Miss Milner, 
"if she would not have any tea?" She replied, 
" No» I thank you, ma*am," in a voice so languid, 
compared with her usual one, that Dorriforth lifted 
up fais eyes from the book ; and seeing her in the 
same dress that she had worn all the day, turned 
them hastily away from her again — not with a 
look of triumph, but of confusion. 

Whatever he might have sufiered if he had seen 
Miss Milner decorated, and prepared to bid defi- 
ance to his commands ; yet even upon that trial, 
he would not have endured half the painful sensa- 
tions he now for a moment felt — he felt himself to 
blame. 

He feared that he had treated her with too much 
severity — he admired her condescension, accused 
himself for having exacted it — he longed to ask 
her pardon — he did not know how. 

A cheerful reply from her, to a question of Miss 
Woodley's, embarrassed him still more : — ^he vrish- 
ed that she had been sullen, he then would have 
had a temptation, or pretence to have been sullen 
too. 

With all these sentiments crowdmg fast upon 
his heart, he still read, or seemed to read, as if he 
took no notice of what was passing ; till a servant 
came into the room and asked Miss Milner at 
what time she should want the carriage ? to which 
she replied, "I don't go out to-night." Dorri- 
forth then laid the book out of his hand, and, 
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by the tfane the •enrtnt bad left the room, thus be- 
gan: 

''Misfl Milner, I ghre you, I fear, some unkind 
proofs of my regard. It is often the ungrateful, 
task of a firiendto be troublesome — sometimes un- 
mannerly. ForgiYe the duties of my office, and 
beliere that no one is half so much concerned, if 
It robs you of any degree of happiness, as I my- 
self am." 

What he said, he looked with so much sincerity 
tiiat, had she been burning with rage at his late 
behaviour, she must have forgiven him, for the re- 
gret which he so forcibly ezprest. She was going 
to reply, but found she could not, without accom- 
panying her words with tears, therefore, after the 
first attempt, she desisted. 

On this he rose from his chair, and, going to her, 
said, "• Once more show me your submission by 
obeying me a second' time to-day. Keep your 
appointment : and be assured that I shall issue 
my commands with more circumspection for the 
future, as 1 find how strictly they are complied 
with." 

Miss Milner, the gay, the vain, the dissipated, 
the haughty Miss IMDlner sunk underneath this 
kindness, and wept with a gentleness and patience 
which did not give more surprise than it gave joy 
to Doniforth. He was charmed to find her dispo- 
sition so tractable— prophesied to himself the fu- 
ture success of his guardianship, and her eternal 
as well as temporal happiness firom this specimen 
of compliance. 



CHAPTER vui. 

AxTHOUGH Doniforth was the good man that 
he has been described, there were in his nature 
shades of evil — there was an obstinacy, which 
himself and his friends termed firmness of mind ; 
but which, had not religion and some contrary 
virtues weighed heavily in the balance, would 
have fiequently degenerated into implacable stub- 
bornness. 

The child of a sister once beloved, who married 
a young oS&cer against her brother's consent, was 
at the age of three years left an orphan, destitute 
of all svLppoxi but from an uncle's generosity : but 
though Dorriforth maintained, he would never see 
him. Miss Milner whose heart was a receptacle 
for the unfortunate, no sooner was told the melan- 
cbdy history of Mr. and Mrs. Rushbrook, the pa- 
rents of the child, than she longed to behold the 
innocent inheritor of her guardian's resentment, 
and took Miss Woodley with her to see the boy. 
He was at a farm house a few miles fi'om town ; 
and his extreme beauty and enc^aging manners 
wanted not the scotows to which he had been bom, 
to give him farther recommendation to and kind- 
ness of her who had come to visit him. She look- 
ad at him with admiration and pity, and having 
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endeared herself to him by the most aflbeticnata 
words and caresses, — on her bidding htm farewell, 
he cried most piteously to go along with her. Un* 
used at any time to resist temptations, whether to 
reprehensible, or to laudible actions, she yielded 
to his supplications ; and having overcome a few 
scruples of Miss Woodley's, determined to taka 
the young Rushbrook to town, and present him ti» 
his uncle. This design was no sooner formed 
than execut^ By making a present to the nurse^ 
she readily gained her consent to part with him for 
a day or two ; and an excess of joy denoted by 
the child on being placed in the carriage, repaid 
her beforehand for every reproof she might receive 
from her guardian, for the Ubeity she had taken. 

*< Besides," said she to Miss Woodley, who had 
still her fears, '* do you not wish his uncle should 
have a warmer interest in his care than duty ?" — 
it is duty alone which induces Mr. Dorriforth to 
provide for him ; but it is proper that affection 
should have some share in his benevolence— and 
how, when he grows older, will he be so fit an ob- 
ject of the love which compassion excites as he is 
at present 

Miss Woodley acquiesced. But before they 
arrived at their own door it came into Miss Mil- 
ner's remembrance, that there was a grave stern- 
ness in the manners of her guardian when provok- 
ed ; the recollection of which made her a little 
apprehensive for what she had done— her fiiend, 
who knew him better than she did, was more sa 
They both became silent as they approached the 
street where they lived ; for Miss Woodley, hav- 
ing once represented her fears, and having sup- 
pressed them in resignation to Miss Milner's bet- 
ter judgment, would not repeat them — and Miss 
Milner would not confess that they were now 
troubluigofher. 

Just, however, as the coach stopped at their 
home, she had the forecast and the humility to say, 
"We will not tell Mr. Dorriforth the child is his 
nephew, unless he should appear fond and pleased 
with him, and then I think we may venture with^ 
out any danger." 

This was agreed ; and when Dorriforth entered 
the room just before dinner, poor Harry Rushbrook 
was introduced as the son of a lady who frequently 
visited there. The deception passed — his undo 
shook hands with him, and at length, highly pleas- 
ed with his engaging manner and applicable re- 
plies, took him on his knee, and caressed him with 
affection. Miss Milner could scarcely restrain 
the joy it gave her ; but imluckily, Dorriforth said 
soon after to the child, ^ And now tell me your 
name." 

** Harry Rushbrook," replied he, with force and 
clearness of voice. 

Dorriforth was holdmg him fondly round the 
waist as he stood with his feet upon his knees ; 
and at this reply he did not throw him from him — 
but he removed his hands, which had supported 
him, so suddenly that the child, to prevent falling 
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m the floor, threw himedf about his uncle's neck. 
Mife Milner and Miss Woodley turned aside to 
conceal their tears. '* I had like to have been 
down," cried Harry, fearing no other danger. But 
his uode took hold of each hand which had twin- 
ed around him, and placed him immediately on 
the ground. The dinner being that instant served, 
he gave no greater marks of his resentment than 
ealfing for his hat, and walking instantly out of 
the house. 

Miss Milner cried for anger ; yet she did not 
show less kindness to the object of this vexatious 
circumstance : she held him in her arms while she 
sat at table, and repeatedly said to him (though 
he had not the sense to thank her), "That she 
would always be his friend." 

The first emotions of resentment against Dorri- 
forth being passed, she returned with her little 
charge to the farm house, before it was likely his 
uncle should come back ; another instance of obe- 
dieoce, which Miss Woodley was impatient her 
guardian should know: she therefore inquired 
where he was gone, and sent him a note for the 
sole purpose of acqiuunting him with it, offering 
at the same time an apology for what had happen- 
ed. He returned in the evening seemingly recon- 
ciled ; nor was a word mentioned of the incident 
which had occurred in the former part of the day ; 
■till in his countenance remained the evidence of 
a perfect recollection of it, without one trait of 
compassion for his hapless nephew. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Thbeb are few things so mortifying to a proud 
spirit as to suffer by immediate comparison — men 
can hardly bear it, but to women the punishment 
is intolerable ; and Miss Milner now laboured 
under this humiliation to a degree which gave her 
no small inquietude. 

Miss Fenton, young, of exquisite beauty, ele- 
gant manners, gentle disposition, and discreet 
conduct, was introduced to Miss Milncr's acquain- 
tance by her guardian, and frequently, sometimes 
inadvertently, held up by him as a pattern for her 
to follow : — for when he did not say this in direct 
terms, it was insinuated by the warmth of his 
panegyric on those virtues in which Miss Fenton 
excelled, and in which bis ward was obviously 
deficient Conscious of her own inferiority in 
these subjects of her guardian's praise, Miss Mil- 
ner, instead of being inspired to emulation, was 
provoked to envy. 

Not to admire Miss Fenton was impossible — 
to find one fault with her person or sentiments 
was equally impossible— and yet to love her was 
unlikely. 

That serenity of mind which kept her features 
in a continual placid form, though enchsnting at 
the first gUnce, upon a second or third, fatigued 
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the sight for want of variety ; and to have teea 
her distorted with rage, convulsed with mirth, or 
in deep dejection, had been to her advantage. 
But her superior soul appeared above those emo- 
tions, and there was more inducement to worship 
her as a saint than to love her as a woman. Yet 
Dorriforth, whose heart was not formed (at least 
not educated) for love, regarding her in the light of 
friendship only, beheld her as the most perfect 
model of her sex. Lord Frederick on first seeing 
her was struck with her beauty,and Miss Milner 
apprehended she had introduced a rival ; but ha 
hsd not seen her three times, before he called her 
^ The most insufiferable of Heaven's creatures;,'' 
and vowed there was more charming variation in 
the plain features of Miss Woodley. 

Miss Milner had a heart afiectionate to her own 
sex, even where she saw them in poss e ssi o n of 
superior charms ; but whether from the spirit of 
contradiction, from feeling hersdf more than or- 
dmarily oflended by her guardian's praise of tbim 
lady, or that there was a reserve in Miss Fenton 
that did not accord with her own frank and inge- 
nuous disposition, so as to engage her esteem, cer- 
tain it is that she took infinite satisfaction in hear- 
ing her beauty and virtues depreciated or turned 
into ridicule, particulariy if Mr. Dorriforth was 
present This was painful to him on many ac- 
counts ; perhaps an anxiety for his ward's coiidoct 
was not among the least ; and whenever the cir- 
cumstance occniirred, he could with difficulty re- 
strain his anger. Miss Fenton was not only a 
person whose amiable quahties he admired, but 
she was soon to be aUied to him by her marriage 
with his nearest relation. Lord £lmwood, a young 
nobleman whom he sincerely loved. 

Lord Clmwood had discovered all that beauty 
in Miss Fenton which every common observer 
could not but see. The charms of her mind and 
of her fortune had been pointed out by his tutor ; 
and the utility of the marriage, in perfect submis- 
sion to his precepts, he never p^mitted himself to 
question. 

This preceptor held with a magisterial power 
the government of his pupil's passions ; nay, go- 
verned them so entirely that no one could perceive 
(nor did the young lord himself know) that he had 
any. 

This rigid monitor and friend was a Mr. Sand- 
ford, bred a Jesuit in the same college at which 
Dorriforth had since been educated, but previous 
to his education the order had been compelled to 
take another name. Sandford had been the tutor 
of Dorriforth as well as of his cousin. Lord EUm- 
wood, and by this double tie he seemed now en- 
tailed upon the family. As a Jesuit, he was con- 
sequently a man of learning ; possessed of steadi- 
ness to accomplish the end of any design once 
meditated, and of sagacity to direct the views ot 
men more powerful, but less ingenious than him- 
self. The young eari, accustomed in his infancy 
to fear him as his master, in his youthful manhood 
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nceivod every new induigence,with gratitude, and 
at length loved him as a father : — nor had Dorri- 
forth as yet shaken off similar sensations. 

Mr. Sandford perfectly knew how to influence 
the sentimenti and sensations of all humankind, 
but yet he had the forbearance not to " draw all 
hearts towards him." There were some whose 
hatred he thought not unworthy of his pious labours 
to excite ; and in that pursuit he was more rapid 
in his success than even in procuring esteem. It 
was an enterprise in which he succeeded with 
Miss Milner even beyond his most sanguine wish. 

She had been educated at an English boarding 
acbool, and had no idea of the superior and subor- 
dinate state of characters in a foreign seminary : — 
besides, as a woman, she was privileged to say 
any thing she pleased ; and, as a beautiful 
woman, die had a right to expect that whatever 
she pleased to say should be admired. 

Sandford knew the hearts of women, as well as 
thoee of men, though he had passed but little of 
his time in their society ; — be saw Miss Milner's 
heart at the first sight of her person ; and behold- 
ing in that small circumference a weight of folly 
that he wished to eradicate, he began to toil in the 
vineyard, eagerly courting her detestation of him, 
in the hope he could also make her abominate 
herselfl In the mortifications of slight he was 
expert ; and being a man of talents, whom all 
companies, especially those of her friends, respects 
ed, be did not begin by wasting that reverence he 
so highly valued upon inefiectual remonstrances, 
of which he could foresee the reception, but 
wakened her attention by his neglect of her. 

He spoke of her in her presence as of an indif* 
ferent person, sometimes forgetting even to name 
her when the subject required it ; then would ask 
her pardon, and say that he " really did not recollect 
her," with such seeming sorrow for bis fault, that 
she could not suppose the ofience intended, and 
of course felt the aifront more acutely 

While, with every other person she was the 
principal, the cause upon whom a whole party 
depended for conversation, cards, music, or danc* 
ing, with Mr. Sandford she found that she was of 
no importance. Sometimes she tried to consider 
this disregard of her as merely the efiect of ill 
breeding ; but he was not an ill bred man : he 
was a gentleman by birth, and one who had kept 
the best company — a man of sense and learning. 
<* And such a man slights me without knowing 
it," she said— for she had not dived so deeply into 
the powers of simulation as to suspect that such 
careless manners were the result of art 

This behaviour of Mr. Sandford had its desired 
efiect — it humbled her in her own opinion more 
than a thousand sermons would have done, preach- 
'ed on the vanity of youth and beauty. She felt 
an inward shame at the insignificance of these 
qualities that she never knew before ; and would 
have been cured of all her pride, bad she not pos- 
sessed a degree of spuit beyond the generality of 



her sex— such a degree as even Mr. Sandlbid, 
with all ^ his penetration, did not expect to find. 
She determined to resent his treatment ; and, en* 
tering the lists as his declared enemy, give to the 
world a reason why he did not acknowledge her 
sovereignty, as well as the rest of her devoted sub- 
jects. 

She now commenced hostilities against all his 
arguments, his learning, and his favourite axi* 
oms ; and by a happy talent of ridicule, in want 
of other weapons for this warfare, she threw in 
the way of the holy father as great trials of his 
patience as any that his order could have substi- 
tuted in penance. Many things he bore like a 
martyr— at others, his fortitude would forsake him, 
and he would call on her guardian, his former 
pupil, to interpose with his authority : she would 
then declare that she only had acted thus *' to try 
the good man's temper, and that if he had combat- 
ed with his fretfulness a few moments longer, she 
would have acknowledged his claim to canoniza- 
tion ; but that, having yielded to the sallies of his 
anger, he must now go through numerous other 
probations." 

If Miss Fenton was admired by Dorriforth, by 
Sandford she was adored — and, instead of placing 
her as an example to Miss Milner, he spoke of 
her as of one endowed beyond Miss Milner's 
power of imitation. Oilen, with a shake of his 
head and a sigh, would he say, 

*' No ; I am not so hard upon you as your 
guardian ; I only desire you to love Miss Fenton ; 
to resemble her, I believe, is above your ability." 

This was too much to bear composedly — and 
poor Miss Woodley, who was generally a witness 
of these controversies, felt a degree of sorrow at 
every sentence which, like the foregoing, chagrin- 
ed and distressed her friend. Yet as she sufiiered 
too for Mr. Sandford, the joy of her friend's reply 
was mostly abated by the uneasiness it gave to 
him. But Mrs. Horton felt for none but the right 
reverend priest ; and often did she feel so violent- 
ly interested in his cause, that she could not re- 
frain giving an answer herself in his behalf— thus 
doing the duty of an adversary with all the zeal of 
an advocate. 



CHAPTER X. 

Mr. Sandford finding his friend D<miforth fre- 
quently perplexed in the management of his ward, 
and he himself thinking her incorrigible, gave his 
counsel, that a suitable match should be immedi- 
ately sought out for her, and the care of so dan^di- 
ous a person given into other hands. Domibrth 
acknowledged the propriety of this advico, but la- 
mented the difficulty of pleasmg his v'^rd as to the 
quality of her lover ; for she had refused, besides 
Sir Eklward Ashton, many other? 9t eoual preten- 
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" Depend upon it Ihen,** cried Sandford, 
^ that ber afi^cdooe are engaged ; and it is pro- 
per that you should know to whom." Dorriforth 
thought he did know, and mentioned Lord Fre- 
derick ; but said that he bad no farther authority 
for the supposition than what his observation had 
given biro, for that every explanation both upon 
his and ber side had been evaded. ** Take her 
then,** cried Sandford, ** into the country, and if 
Lord Frederick should not follow, there is an end 
of your suspicions.** — ** I shall not easily prevail 
upon Miss Mibier to leave town,** replied he, 
<* while it is in the highest fashion.** — ^ You can 
but try,** returned Sandford ; " and if you should 
not succeed now, at least fix the time you mean 
to go during the autumn, and be firm to your de- 
termination.** " But in autumn,** replied Dorri- 
forth, *<Loird Frederick will of course be in the 
country i and as his unclc*8 estate is near our 
residence, be will not then so evidently follow ber, 
as ha would if I could induce her to go immedi- 
ately.** 

It vras agreed the attempt should be made. 
Instead of receiving this abrupt proposal with un- 
easiness, Miss Mihier, to the surprise of all pre- 
sent, immediately consented ; and gave her guar- 
dian an opportunity of saying several of the kindest 
and politest things upon her ready compliance. 

" A token of approbation from you, Mr. Dorri- 
forth,** returned she, ** I always considered with 
high estimation — but your commendations are 
now become infinitely superior in value by their 
scarcity; for I do not believe that smce Miss 
Fenton and Mr. Sandford came to town, I have 
received one testimony of your esteem.** 

Had these words been uttered with pleasantry, 
they might have passed without observation ; but 
at the conclusion of the period, resentment flew 
to Miss Milner^s face, and she darted a piercing 
look at Mr. Sandford, which more pointedly ex- 
pressed that she was angry with him, than if 
she had spoken volumns in her usual strain of 
raillery. Dorriforth was confused — but the con- 
cern which she had so plainly evinced for his good 
opinion, throughout all that she had been saying, 
silenced any rebuke he might else have given her, 
for this unwarrantable charge against his friend. 
Mrs. Horton was shocked at the irreverent man- 
ner in which Mr. Sandford was treated — and Miss 
Woodley turned to him with a benevolent smile 
upon her face, hoping to set him an example of the 
manner in which he should receive the re- 
proach. Her good wishes did not succeed — ^yet he 
was perfectly unruffled, and replied with calmness, 

^ The air of the country has affected the lady 
afaready— but it is a comfortable thing,** continued 
he, ''that hi the variety of humours to which some 
women are ezpoaed, they caimot be uniform even 
in decdt** 

'* Deceit!" cried Miss Milner, "in what am I 
deceitful? did I ever pretend that I had an esteem 
for you?" 

M8 



''That would not have been deceit, mmdtm, 
but merely good manners.** 
^ " I never, Mr. Sandford, sacrificed tmth to po- 
liteness.** 

" Except when the country has been proposed, 
and you diought it politeness to appear satisfied." 

'* And I waa satisfied, till I recollected that you 
might probably be of the party— then, every 
grove was changed into a wilderness, every rivu- 
let into a stagnated pool, and every singing bird 
into a croaking raven.** 

"A very poetical descripfion," returned he 
calmly. '* But, Miss Milner, you need not have 
had any apprehensions of my company in the 
country, for I understand the seat to which your 
guardian means to go^ belongs to you ; and yoa 
may depend upon it, madam, that I wiU never 
enter a house in which you are the mistress." 

"Nor any house, I am certain, Mr. Sandford, 
but in which you are yourself the master.** 

"What do you mean, madam? (and for the 
first time he elevated his voice,) am I the master 
here?** 

" Your servants,** replied she, looking at the 
company, " will not tdl you so, but I do.** 

'*You condescend, Mr. Sandford, cried Mrs. 
Horton, " in talking so much to a young heedless 
woman ; but I know you do it for her good.** 

"Well, Miss MUner,** cried Dorriforth (and die 
most cutting thmg he could say), "since I find 
my proposal of the country has put you out of 
humour, I shall mention it no more.** 

With all that quantity of resentment, anger, or 
rage, which sometimes boiled in the veins of Miss 
Milner, she was yet never wanting in that respect 
towards her guardian, which withheld her from 
ever uttering one angry sentence, directed imme- 
diately to him ; and a severe word of his, instead 
of exasperating, was sure to subdue her. This 
was the case at present — his words wounded her 
to the heart, but she had not the asperity to reply 
to them as she tl^ought they merited, and she 
burst into tears. Dorriforth, instead of being 
concerned, as he usually was at seeing her unea- 
sy, appeared on the present occasion provoked. 
He thought her weeping was a new reproach to 
his friend Mr. Sandford ; and that to suffer him- 
self to be moved by it would be a tacit condem 
nation of his friend*s conduct She understood 
his thoughts, and, getting the better of her tean^ 
apologized for her weakness ; adding, 

" She could never bear with indifierence an un- 
just accusation.** 

" To prove that mine was unjust, madam,** re- 
plied Dorriforth; "be prepared to quit London, 
without any marks of regret, within a few days." 

She bowed assent ; the necessary preparations 
.were agreed upon ; and while with apparent sa- 
tisfaction she adjusted the plan of her journey 
(lilie those who behave well, not so much to 
please themselves as to vex their enemies), she 
secretly triumphed in the mortification die hoped 
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that Mr. ^andford would receive from her obedi- 
ent behaviour. 

The news of this intended journey was of 
course soon made public There is a secret charm 
in being pitied, when the misfortune is but ideal ; 
and Miss Milner found infinite gratification in 
being told, << That hers was a cruel case, and that 
it was unjust and barbarous to force so much 
beauty into concealment, while London was filled 
with her admirers ; who, like her, would languish 
in consequence of her solitude.** These things, 
and a thousand such, a thousand tunes repeated, 
she still listened to with pleasure ; yet preserved 
the constancy not to shrink from her resolution of 
submitting. 

Those involuntary sighs, however, that Miss 
Woodley had long ago observed, became still 
more frequent ; and a tear half starting in her eye 
was an additional subject of her friend's observa- 
tion. Yetthough Miss Milner atthose times was 
softened into melancholy, she by no means ap- 
peared unhappy. Her friend was acquainted 
with love only by name ; yet she was confirmed 
from these increased symptoms, in what she be- 
fore only suspected, that Une must be the founda- 
tion of her care. '* Her senses have been capti- 
vated by the person and accomplishments of Lord 
Frederick,** said Miss Woodley to herself, ** but her 
understanding compels her to see his faults, and 
reproaches her passion — And, oh!** cried she, 
** could her guardian and Mr. Sandford but know 
of this conflict, how much would they have to ad- 
mire ; how little to condemn !** 

With such friendly thoughts, and with the 
purest intentions, Miss Wo^lley did not fail to 
give both gentlemen reason to believe a conten- 
tion of this nature was the actual state of Miss 
MBnei^s mind. Dorriforth was afiected at the 
description, and Sandford urged more than ever 

the necessity of leaving town. ^In a few days 

they departed: Mrs. Horton, Miss Woodley, 
Miss Milner, and Mr. Dorriforth, accompanied by 
Sifiss Fenton, whom Miss Milner, knowing it to 
be tite wish of her guardian, invited, for three 
months before her marriage, to her country seat 
Ehnwood house, or rather castle, the seat of Lord 
Ehnwood, was only a few miles distant from this 
residence, and he was expected to pass a great 
part of the summer there, with his tutor Mr. 
Sandford. 

In the neighbourhood was also (as it has been 
aheady said) an estate belonging to an uncle of 
Lord Frederick*8 ; and most of the party suspect- 
ed they should soon see him on a visit there. To 
that expectation they in great measure attributed 
Miss Milner's visible content 



CBAPTBR XI. 

With this party Miss Milner arrived at her 



country house, and, for near six weeka, all around 
was the picture of tranquiUity ; her satisfaction was 
as evident as every other person's; and all severe 
ad m onition being at this time unnecessaiy, either 
to exhort her to herduty, or to warn her against her 
folly, she was even in perfect good humour with 
Miss Fenton, and added friendship to hospitality. 
Mr. Sandford, who came vrith Lord Elmwood to 
the neighbouring seat, about a week after the ai^ 
rival of Miss Milner at hers, was so scrupulously 
exact in the observance of his word, " AVver to 
enter a house of Mies JVi/ner**,'* that he would not 
even call upon his friend Dorriforth there— but in 
their walks, and at Lord Elmwood's, the two 
parties, residing at the two houses, would occa- 
sionally join, and of course Sandford and she at 
those times met — ^yet so distant was the reserve 
on either side, that not a single word upon any 
occasion was ever exchanged between them. 

Miss Mihuer did not like Mr. Sandford ; yet as 
there was no cause of inveterate rancour, admir- 
ing him too as a man who meant well, and her 
being besides of a most forgiving temper, she fre- 
quently felt concerned that he did not speak to 
her, although it had been to find fault as usual — 
and one mommg as they were all, after a long 
ramble, drawing towards her house, where Lord 
Elmwood was invited to dine, she could not re- 
frain from dropping a tear at seeing Sandford turn 
back and wish them a ** Gt)od day.*' 

But though she had the generosity to forgive an 
afiront, she had not the humiUty to make a con- 
cession : and she foresaw that nothing less than 
some very humble atonement on her part would 
prevail upon the haughty priest to be reconciled. 
Dorriforth saw her concern upon this last trifling 
occasion with a secret pleasure, and an admiration 
that she had never before excited. She once in- 
sinuated to him to be a mediator between them ; 
but before any accoounodation could take place, 
the peace and composure of their abode were dis- 
turbed by the arrival of Sir Edward Ashton at 
Lord Elmwood's, where it appeared as if he had 
been invited in order to pursue his matrimonial 
plan. 

At a dinner given by Lord Ehnwood, Sir Ed- 
ward was announced as an unexpected visitor ; 
Miss Milner did not suppose him such, and she 
turned pale when his name was uttered. Dorri- 
forth fixed his eyes upon her with some tokens of 
compassion, while Sandford seemed to exult, and 
by his repeated *' Welcomes " to the baronet gave 
proofs how much he was rejoiced to see hino. All 
the declining enmity of Miss Milner was renewed 
at this behaviour, and suspecting Sandford as the 
instigator of the visit, she could not overcome her 
displeasure, but gave way to it in a manner which 
she thought the most mortifying. Sir Edward, in 
the course of conversation inquired*' What neigh- 
bours were in the country ;** and she, with an 
appearance of high satisfaction, named Lord Fre- 
derick Lawnley as being houriy expected at bib 
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uncle's. The colour spread over Sir Edward's 
face — ^Doniforth was confounded— And Mr. Sand- 
ford looked enraged. 

**Dld Lord Frederick tell you he should be 
down?** Sandford asked of Dorriforth. 

To which he replied, " Na" 

" But I hope, Mr. Sandford, you will permit me 
to know,** said MissMilner. For as she now meant 
to torment him by what she said, she no longer con- 
strained herself to silence — and as he harboured 
the same kind intention towards her, he had no 
longer any objection to make a reply, and therefore 
answered, 

" No, madam, if it depend upon my permisdon, 
you shall not know.** 

" Not any thing, sir, I dare say ; — ^you would 
keep me in utter ignorance.** 

"I would." 

** From a self-interested motive, Mr. Sandford 
--that I might have a greater respect for you.** 

Some of the company laughed — ^Mrs. Horton 
coughed — ^Miss Woodley blushed — ^Lord EUm- 
wood sneered — ^Dorriforth frowned — and Miss 
Fentou looked just as she did before. 

The conversation was changed as soon as pos- 
sible, and early in the evening the party from 
Milner Lodge returned home. 

Miss Milner had scarcely led her dressing-room, 
where she had been taking off* some part of her 
dress, when Dorriforth's servant came to acquaint 
her that his master was alone in his study, and 
begged to speak with her. She felt herself trem- 
ble — she immediately experienced a conscious- 
ness that she had not acted properly at Lord 
Elm wood's ; for she felt a presentiment that her 
guardian was going to upbraid her, and her heart 
whispered that he had never yet reproached her 
without a cause. 

Miss Woodley just then entered her apartment, 
and she found herself so much a coward as to 
propose that she should go with her, and aid her 
with a word or two occasionally in her excuse. 

" What you, my dear,** relumed Miss Wood- 
ley, " who» not three hours ago, had the courage 
to vindicate your own cause before & whole com- 
pany, of whom many were your adversaries ; do 
you want an advocate before your guardian alone, 
who has ever treated you with tenderness !** 

** It is that very tenderness which frightens me ; 
which intimidates, and strikes me dumb. Is it 
possible I can return impertinence to the language 
and manners which Mr. Dorriforth uses 7 and as 
I am debarred from that resource, what can I do 
but stand before him like a guilty creature, ac- 
knowledging my faults.** 

She again entreated her friend to go with her ; 
but on a positive refusal, from the impropriety of 
such an intrusion, she vras obliged at length to 
go by herself. 

How much does the di^rence of exterior cir- 
eumstances influence n»t only the manners, but 
•vea the penons of tome people !— Miss Mihier 
270 



in Lord EUnwood's drawmg-ioom, surrounded by 
listeners, by admirers (for even her enemies could 
not look at her without admiration), animated 
with approbation and applause — and Nliss Mil- 
ner, with no giddy observer to give her actions a 
false edat, destitute of all but her own under- 
standing (which secretly condemns her), upon 
the point of receiving censure from her guardian 
and friend, are two different beings. Though 
.still beautiful beycmd description, she does not 
look even in person the same. In the last-men- 
tioned situation, she was shorter in stature than 
in the former — she was pale — she was thinner — 
and a very different contour presided over hoc 
whole air, and all her features. 

When she arrived at the door of the study, she 
opened it with a trepidation she could hardly ac- 
count for, and entered to Dorriforth the altered 
woman she has been represented. His heart had 
taken the most decided part against her, and his 
face had assumed the most severe aspect of re- 
proach ; but her appearance gave an instantaneous 
change to his whole mind and countenance. 

She halted, as if she feared to approach — he he- 
sitated, as if bo knew not how to speak. Instead 
of the anger with which he was prepared to begin, 
his voice involuntarily softened, and, jwithont 
knowing what be said, he began, 

"My dear Miss Milner — ** 

She expected he was angry, and in her confu- 
sion his gentleness was lost upon her. She ima- 
gined that what he said might be censure, and 
she continued to tremble, though he repeatedly 
assured her, that he meant only to advise, not to 
upbraid her. 

" For as to all those little disputes between Mr. 
Sandford and you,** said he, " I should be partial 
if I blamed you more than him : — indeed, when 
you take the liberty to condemn him, hia charac- 
ter makes the freedom appear in a more serious 
light than when he complains of you — and yet, if 
he provokes your retorts, he alone must answer 
for them ; nor will I undertake to decide betwixt 

you. ^But I have a question to ask you, and 

to which I require a serious and unequivocal an- 
swer. Do you expect Lord Frederick in the 
country ?" 

Without hesitation she replied, " I da** 

" One more question I have to ask, madam, and 
to which I exp^ a reply equally unreserved. Is 
Lord Frederick the man you approve for your hus- 
band ?" 

Upon this close interrogation, she discovered an 
embarrassment, beyond any she had ever yet be- 
trayed, and faintly replied, 

"No, he is not** 

" Your words tell me one thing,** answered Dor- 
riforth, "but your looks declare another — which 
am I to believe ?** 

" Which you please,** was her answer, while 
she discovered an msulted dignity, that astonished, 
without convincing him. 
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** Bat thon why encourage him to follow you 
hither, MiasMUner?" 

" Why commit a thousand follies (she replied, 
m t^rs) every hour of my life ?" 

<< You then promote the hopes of Lord Frederick 
without one serious intention of completing them 7 
This is a conduct against which it is my duty to 
guard you, and you shall no longer deceive either 
him or yourself! The moment he arrives, it is my 
resolution that you refuse to see him, or consent to 
become his wife." 

In answer to the alternative thus ofiered, she ap- 
peared averse to both propositions ; and yet came 
to no explanation why ; but left her guardian at 
the end of the conference as much at a loss to de- 
cide upon her true sentiments, as he was before 
he had thus seriously requested he might be in- 
foimed of them ; but having steadfastly taken the 
resolatioD which he had just communicated, he 
Ibond that resolution a certain relief to his mind. 



CHAPTER ZIL 

Sm Edward Ashton, though not invited by Miss 
Milner, yet frequently did himself the honour to 
visit her at her house ; sometimes he accompanied 
Lord Elmwood, at other times he came to see 
Dorriforth alone, who generally introduced him to 
the ladies. But Sir Edward was either so unwil- 
ling to give pain to the object of his love, or so in- 
timidated by ber frowns, that he sddom address- 
ed her with a single word, except the usual com- 
pliments at entering, and retiring. This appre^ 
hension of (Ending, without one hope of pleasing, 
had the most awkward efiect upon the manners 
of the worthy baronet ; and his endeavours to in- 
sinoate himself into the auctions of the woman 
he loved, merely by not giving herofience either in 
speaking to her or looking at her, formed a charac- 
ter so whimsical that it frequently forced a smile 
from Miss Milner, though his very name had oflen 
power to throw a gloom over her face : she look- 
ed upon him as the cause of her being hurried to 
the election of a lover, before her own mind could 
well direct her where to fix. Besides, his pursuit 
was troublesome, while it was no triumph to her 
vanity, which, by the addresses ofLord Frederick, 
was in the highest manner gratified. 

His lordship now arrives in the country, and 
calls one morning at Miss Milner>8 ; her guardian 
sees his carriage coming up the avenue, and gives 
orders to the servants, to say th^ lady is not at 
home, but that Mr. Dorriforth is : Lord Frederick 
leaves his compliments and goes away. 

The ladies all observed his carriage and ser- 
vants. Miss Milner flew to her glass, adjusted 
ber dress, and in her looks expressed every sign 
of palpitation— but in vain she keeps her eye fix- 
ed upon the door of the apartment ; no Lord Fre- 
derick appears. 



Aflei some minutes of expectation, the door 
opens and her guardian comes in ; — she was dis- 
appointed ; he perceived that she was, and he 
looked at her with a most serious face ; she im- 
mediately called to mind the assurance he had 
given her, " That her acquaintance with Lord 
Frederick in its then improper state should not 
continue,*' and, between chagrin and confusion, 
she was at a loss how to behave. 

Though the ladies were all present, Dorriforth 
said, without the smallest reserve, ** Perhaps, Miss 
Milner, you may think I have taken an unwar- 
rantable liberty, in giving orders to your servants 
to deny you to Lord Frederick ; but until his lord- 
ship and I have had a private conference, or you 
condescend to declare your sentiments more fiilly 
in regard to his visits, I think it my duty to put 
an end to them.*' 

"You will always perform your duty, Mr* 
Dorriforth, I have no doubt, wh^er I concur or 
not" 

" Yet believe me, madam, I should perform it 
more cheerfully, if I could hope that it was sanc- 
tioned by your inclinations.** 

" I am not mistress of my inclinations, sir, or they 
should conform to yours.** 

** Place them under my direction, and I will an- 
swer for it they wiU.** 

A servant came in — " Lord Frederick is return- 
ed, sir, and says he should be glad to see you." 
"Show him into the study," cried Dorriforth 
hastily, and, rising from his chair, left the room. 

" I hope they won*t quarrel," said Mrs. Horton, 
meaning that she thought they would. 

"I am sorry to see you so uneasy. Miss 
Milner,** said Miss Fenton, with perfect uncon- 
cenu 

As the badness of the weather had prevented 
their usual morning's exercise, the ladies were 
employed at their needles till the dinner bell call- 
ed them away. " Do you think Lord Frederick 
is gone ?" then whispered Miss Milner to Miss 
Woodley. " I think not," she replied. « Go ask 
of the servants, dear creature ;*' and Miss Wood- 
ley went out of the room, — she soon returned and 
said, apart, " He is now getUng into his chariot ; 
I saw him pass in violent haste through the hall ; 
he seemed to fly." 

" Ladies, the dinner is waiting," cried Mrs. 
Horton, and they repaired to the dining room, 
where Dorriforth soon afler came, and engrossed 
their whole attention by his disturbed looks and 
unusual silence. Before dinner was over, he was, 
however, more himself, but still he appeared 
thoughtful and dissatisfied. At the time of their 
evening walk he excused himself from accompany- 
ing them, and they saw him in a distant field with 
Mr. Sandford in earnest conversation ; for Sand- 
ford and he stopped on one spot for a quarter of 
an hour, as if the interest of the subject had so en- 
gaged them, they stood still without knowning it 
Lord Elmwood, who had joined the ladies, walked 
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home with them ; Doniibrth entered soon aAer, 
m a much less gloomy humour than when he 
went out, and told his relation, that he and the 
ladies would dine with him the next daj if be was 
disengaged ; and it was agreed they should. 

Still Dorriforth was in some perturbation, but 
the immediate cause was concealed till the day 
fioUowing, when, about an hour before the com- 
pany's departure from Elmwood castle, Miss 
Milnerand Miss Woodley were desired, by a 
eerrant, to walk into a separate apartment, in 
which they found Mr. Dorriforth with Mr. Sand- 
ford waiting for them. Her gmrdian made an 
apology to Miss Milner for the form, the cere- 
mony, of which he was going to make use ; but 
he trusted, the extreme weight which oppressed 
his mind, lest he should mistake the real senti- 
ments of a person whose happiness depended 
upon his correct knowledge of them, would plead 
his excuse. 

** I know. Miss Milner," continued he, ** the 
worid in general allows to unmarried women a 
great latitude in disguising their minds with re- 
epeot to the man they love. I too am willing to 
pardon any little dissimulation that is but con- 
sistent with a modesty that becomes every woman 
upon the subject of marriage. But here, to what 
point I may limit, or you may extend, this kind 
of venial deceit, may so widely diflier, that it is 
not impossible for me to remain unacquainted 
with your sentiments, even after you have reveal- 
ed them to me. Under this consideration, I wish 
once more to hear your thoughts in regard to ma^ 
trimony, and to hear them before one of your own 
sex, that I may form an opinion by her construc- 
tions." 

To all this serious oration. Miss Milner made 
no other reply than by turning to Mr. Sandford, 
and asking, ** If he was the person of her own 
sex, to whose judgment her guardian was to sub- 
mit his own ?" 

" Madam," cried Sandford angrily, '< you are 
oome hither upon serious business." 

** Any business must be serious to me, Mr. 
Sandfoni, in which you are concerned ; and tf you 
had called it scrrotoful^ the epithet would have 
suited as well." 

<*Mis8 Milner," said her guardian, **I did 
not bring you here to contend with Mr. Sand- 
ford." 

** Then why, ah*, bring him hither ? for where 
he and I are, there must be contention." 

''I brought him hither, madam, or I should 
rather say, brought you to this house, merely that 
he might be present on this occasion, and with his 
discernment relieve me from a suspicion, that my 
own judgment is neither able to suppress nor to 
coniirm." 

" Are there any more vntnesses you may wish 
to call in, sir, to remove your doubts (^my veracity 7 
if there are, pray send for them before you begin 
your interrogations." 



He thtock his head — Ae contbued, 
** The whole world is welcome to hear what I 
say, and every different person is welcome to 
judge me differently." 

« Dear Miss Mihaer,"— cried Miss Woodley, 
with a tone of reproach for the vehemence with 
which she had spoken. 

^ Peifaaps, Miss Milner," sakl Dorriforth, " you 
will not now reply to those questions I was going 
to put?" 

" Did I ever refuse, sir," returned she witli a 
self-approving air, ** to comply with any request 
that you have seriously made 7 Have I ever re- 
fused obedience to your commends whenever yon 
thought proper to lay them upon me? If not, 
you have no right to suppose that I will do so 
now." 

He was going to reply, when Mr. Sandford sul- 
lenly interrupted him, and, walking towards the 
door, cried, '* When you come to the point fiir 
which you brought me here, send for me again." 

*<^Stay now," said Dorriforth. ** And Miss 
Milner," continued he, ** I not only entreat, but 
conjure you to tell me— have you ^ven your word 
or your afiections to Lord Frederick Lawnley ?" 
The colour spread over her faoe, and she repli- 
ed, ** I thought confessions were always to be 
made in secret ; however, as I am not a member 
of your church, I submit to the persecutioa of a 
heretic, and I answer— Lord Frederick has neither 
my word nor any share in my affections." 

Sandford, Dorriforth, and Miss Woodley feok- 
ed at each other with a d^ree of surprise that for 
some time kept them silent At length Dorriforth 
said, <* And it is your firm intention never to be- 
come his wife?" 
To which she answered—*' At present it is." 
** At present ! do you suspect you shall changes 
your mind ?" 
''Women sometimes da" 
''But before that change can take place, your 
acquaintance will be at an end: for it is that 
which I shall next insist upon, and to which yoo 
can have no objection." 
She replied, " I had rather it should cootinQe." 
" On what account 7" cried Dorriforth. 
" Because it entertains me." 
" For shame, for shame !" returned he ; "it en- 
dangers your character and your happiness— Yet 
again, do not suffer me to interfere, if tiie break- 
ing with my Lord Frederick can militate agsmst 
your felicity." 

** By no means," she answered ; "Lord Frede- 
rick makes pait of my amusement, but can never 
constitute my felicity." 

"Miss Woodley," said Dorriforth, "do yoa 
comprehend your friend in the same literal and 
unequivocal sense that I do ?" 
" Certainly I do, sir." 

"And pray. Miss Woodley," said he, "were 
those the sentiments which you have always en- 
tertained?" 
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Miss Woodlej hesitated—he contiQued. " Or 
has Hub conversatioa altered them ?*' 

She hesitated again, then answered — "This 
conversatioa has altered them.** 

*'And yet you confide in itP cried Sandford, 
looking at her with contempt 

** Certainly I do,** replied Miss Woodley. 

«< Do not you then, Mr. Sandford?'* asked 
Dorriforth. 

^ I woold advise you to act as if I did,** replied 
Sandford. 

''Then, Miss Milner,** said Dorriforth, <*you 
see Lord Frederick no more— and I hope I have 
your permission to apprise him of this arrange- 



*< You have, sir,** she repUed with a completely 
unembarrassed countenance and voice. 

Her friend looked at her as if to discover some 
lurking wish, adverse to all these protestations, 
but she could not discern one. Sandford too fixed 
his peoeCrating eyes upon her, as if he would look 
thnmgh her soul, but, finding it perfectly compos- 
ed, he cried out, 

''Why then not write his dismission herself, 
and save you, Mr. Dorriforth, the trouble of any 
fiuther contest with him ?" 

"Indeed, Miss Mihier,** said Dorriforth, '<that 
would oblige me ; for it is with great reluctance 
that I meet him upon this subject — he was ex- 
tremely impatient and importunate when he 
was last with me — he took advantage of my 
ecclesiastical situation to treat me with a levity 
and ill breeding that I could ill have suffered upon 
any other consideration than a compliance with 
my duty." 

" Dictate what you please, Mr. Dorriforth, and 
I will write it,** said she, with a warmth like the 
most unafiected inclination. "And while you, 
sir," she continued, "are so indulgent as not to 
distress me with the importunities of any gentle- 
man to whom I am averse, I think myself equally 
bound, to rid you of the impertinence of every one 
to whom you may have objection.** 

"But," answered he, "rest assured I have no 
material objection to my Lord Frederick, except 
from that dilenma, in wliich your acquaintance 
with him has involved us all ; and I should con- 
ceive the same against any other man, where the 
same circumstance occurred. As you have now, 
however, fireely and poUtely consented to the man- 
ner in which it has been proposed that you shall 
break with him, I will not trouble you a moment 
longer upoo a subject on which I have so fre- 
quently explained my wishes, but conclude it by 
assuring you, that your ready acquiescence has 
given me the sincerest satisfaction.** 

"I hope, Mr. Sandford,** said she, turning to 
him with a smile, " I have given you satisfaction 
likewise ?»» 

Sandford could not say yes, and was asham- 
ed to say no ; he, therefore, made answer only by 
his looks, which were full of suspicion. She, 



notwithstanding, made him a very low courtesy. 
Her guardian then handed her out of the apart- 
ment into her coach, which was waiting to take 
her. Miss Woodley, and himself home. 



CBAPTKR xui. 

Notwithstanding the seeming readiness with 
which Miss Milner had resigned all farther ac- 
quaintance with Lord Frederick, during the short 
ride home she appeared to have lost great part of 
her wonted epirits ; she was thoughtful, and once 
sighed heavily. Dorriforth began to fear that she 
had not only made a sacrifice of her afiections, but 
of her veracity ; yet, why she had done so, he 
could not comprehend. 

As the carriage moved slowly throu^ a lane 
beween EUmwood castle and her own house, on 
casting her eyes out of the window. Miss Mil- 
ner*s countenance was brightened in an instant, 
and that instant Lord Frederick, on horseback, 
was at the coach door, and the coachman stopped. 

" Oh, Miss Milner,** cried he (with a voice and 
manner that couM give little suspicion of the 
truth of what he said), '4 am overjoyed at the 
happiness of seeing you, even though it is but an 
accidental meeting.*' 

She was evidently glad to see kirn; but the 
earnestness with which he spoke seemed to put 
her upon her guard not to express the like satisfac- 
tion, and she said, in a cool constrained manner, 
she "was glad to see his lordship.** 

The reserve with which she spoke gave Lord 
Frederick immediate suspicion who was in the 
coach with her, and turning his head quickly, he 
met the stem eye of Dorriforth; upon which, 
without the smallest salutation, he turned from 
him again abruptly and rudely. Miss Milner 
was confused, and Miss Woodley in torture, at 
this palpable afiront, to which Dorriforth alone 
appeared indifferent 

" Qo on,** said Miss Milner to the footman, 
" desire the coachman to drive on.** 

'* No,** cried Lord Frederick, " not till you have 
told me when I shall see you again.** 

"I will write you word, my lord,** replied she, 
something alarmed. "You shall have a letter 
immediately afler I get home.** 

As if he guessed what its contents were to be, 
he cried out with warmth, "Take care, then, 
madam, how you treat me in that letter— and 
you, Mr. Dorriforth,** turning to him, "do you 
take care what it contains ; for if it be dictated by 
you, to you I shall send the answer.*' 

Dorriforth, without making any reply, or cast- 
ing a look at him, put his head out of the window 
on the opposite side, and called, in a very angry 
tone, to the coachman, " How dare you not drive 
on, when your lady orders you ?** 

The sound of Dorriforth*s voice in ang^ was 
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to the serrantB so unuBual that it acted like elec- 
tricity upon the man, and he drove away at the 
initant with such rapidity that Lord Frederick 
was in a moment many yards behind. As soon, 
however, as he recovered from the surprise into 
which this sudden command had thrown him, he 
rode with speed after the carriage, and followed it, 
till it arrived at the door of Misn Milner's house ; 
there, giving himself up to the rago of love, or to 
rage against Dorriforth for the contempt he had 
shown to him, he leaped from his horse when 
Miss Milner stepped from her carriage, and, 
seizing her hand, entreated her ''Not to desert 
him, in compliance with the injunctions of monk- 
ish hypocrisy." 

Doiriforth heard this, standing silently by, with 
a manly scorn upon his countenance. 

Miss Milner struggled to loose her hand, saying, 
•* Excuse me from replying to you now, my lord." 

In return, he lifted her hand eagerly to his lips, 
and began to devour it with kisses ; when Dorri- 
forth, Mnth an instantaneous impulse, rushed for- 
ward, and struck him a violent blow in the face. 
Under the force of this assault, and the astonish- 
ment it excited. Lord Frederick staggered, and 
letting fall the hand of Miss Milner, her guardian 
immediately laid hold of it, and led her into the 
bouse. 

She was terrified beyond description ; and with 
extreme difficulty Mr. Dorriforth conveyed her to 
her own chamber, without taking her in his arms. 
When, by the assistance of her maid, he had plac- 
ed her upon a sofa — overwhelmed with shame 
and confusion ior what he had done, he fell upon 
his knees before her, and ** implored her forgive- 
ness for the indelicacy he had been guilty of in her 
presence." And that he had alarmed her, and 
bad forgotten the respect which he thought sacred- 
ly her due, seemed the only circumstance which 
then dwelt upon his thoughts. 

She felt the indecorum of the posture he had 
condescended to take, and was shocked. To see 
her guardian at her feet struck her with a sense of 
impropriety, as if she had seen a parent there. 
With agitation and emotion, she conjured him to 
rise ; and, with a thousand protestations, declared, 
'* That she thought the rashness of the action was 
the highest proof of his regard for her." 

Miss Woodley now entered: her care being 
ever employed upon the unfortunate. Lord Fre- 
derick had just been the object of it ; she had wait- 
ed by his side, and, with every good purpose, had 
preached patience to him, wlidle he was smarting 
under the pain, but more under the shame of his 
chastisement At first, his fury threatened a re- 
tort upon the servants around him (and who refus- 
ed his entrance into the house) of the punishment 
he had received. But, in the certainty of an 
amende A<mera6{e, which must hereafter be made, 
he overcame the many temptations which the mo- 
ment offered, and remounting his bone, rode away 
from the scene of his disgrace. 
874 



No sooner had Miss Woodley entered the room 
and Dorriforth had resigned to her the care of hi* 
ward, than he fiew to the spot where he had left 
Lord Frederick, negligent of what might be the 
event if he still remained there. After inquiring; 
and being told that he was gone, Dorriforth retired 
to his own apartment — with a botom torn by more 
excruciating sensations than those which he had 
given to his adversary. 

The reflection which struck him first with re- 
morse, as he shut the door of his diamber, was : — 
** I have departed from my character — fiom the 
sacred character, the dignity of my professioo and 

sentiments — ^I have departed from myseli 1 

am no longer the philosopher, but the ruffian — ^I 
have treated with an unpardonable insult a young 
nobleman, whose only ofience was love, and a food 
desire to insinuate himself into the favour of his 
mistress. I must atone for this outrage in what- 
ever manner he may choose ; and the law of ho- 
nour and. of justice (though in this one instance 
contrary to the law of religion) enjoins, that if be 
demands my life in satisfaction for his wounded 
feelings, it is his due. Alas! that I could but 
have laid it down this morning, unsoUied with a 
cause for which it will make inadequate atone- 
ment!" 

His next reproach was — " I have ofiended, and 
filled Mrith horror, a beautiful young woman, whom 
it was my duty to have protected firom those bru- 
tal manners to which I myself have exposed her." 

Again — ** I have drawn upon myself the just 
upbraidings of my faithful preceptor and friend ; 
of the man in whose judgment it was my delimit 
to be approved — above all, I have drawn upoo 
myself the stings of conscience. 

** Where shall I pass this sleepless night ?** 
cried he, walking r peatedly across his chamber ; 
*< Can I go to the ladies 7 I am unworthy of their 
society. Shall I go and repose my disturbed mind 
on Sandford? I am ashamed to tell him the caoee 
of my uneasiness. Shall I go to Lord Frederick, 
and, humbling myself before him, beg his forgive- 
ness 7 He would spurn me for a coward. No," 

(and he Ufled up his eyes to Heaven) " Thov 

all great, all wise and omnipotent Being, Thoa 
whom I have most oflfended, it is to Thee alone 
that I have recourse in this hour of tribulation, 
and from Thee alone I solicit comfort The con- 
fidence with which I now address myself to Thee, 
encouraged by that long intercourse which reli- 
gion has cfiected, I here acknowledge to repay me 
amply, in this one moment, for the many yean of 
my past life, devoted with my best, though imper 
feet, efibrts to thy service." 



CHAPTER XtV. 



Although Miss Milner had not fbreeeen any 
faUl event resulting from the indignity oflbred te 
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LoM Frederick, yet she passed anight very differ- 
ent from those to which she bad been accustomed. 
No sooner was she falling into asleep than a thou- 
sand vague but distressing ideas darted across 
her imagination. Her heart would sometimes 
whisper to her when she was half asleep, *' Lord 
Frederick is banished from you for ever.^' She 
shakes offthe uneasiness this consideration brings 
along with it— she then starts, and sees the blow 
still aimed at him by Dorriforth. No sooner has 
she driven away this painful image than she is 
again awakened by beholding her guardi&n at her 
feet suing for pardon. She sighs, she trembles, 
and is chilled with terror. 

Relieved by tears, towards the morning she 
sinks into a slumber, but, waking, finds the same 
images crowding all together upon her mind : — 
she is doubtful to which to give the preference — 
one, however, rushes the foremost, and continues 
so. She knows not the fatal consequence oi ru- 
minating, nor why she dwells upon that more 
than upon all the rest, but it will give place to none. 

She rises languid and disordered ; and, at break- 
fast, adds fresh pain to Dorriforth by her altered 
appearance. 

He had scarcely left the room, when an officer 
waited upon him with a challenge from Lord Fre- 
derick. To the message delivered by this gentle- 
man, he replied, 

" Sir, as a clergyman, more especially of the 
church of Rome, I know not whether I am not 
exempt from answering a demand of this kind ; 
but not having had forbearance to avoid an offence, 
I will not claim an exemption that would only in- 
demnify me from making reparation.'* 

*' You will then, sir, meet Lord Frederick at the 
appointed hour 1^ said the officer. 

" I will, sir ; and my immediate care shall be to 
find a gentleman who will accompany me.*' 

The officer withdrew, and when Dorriforth was 
again alone, he was going once more to reflect, but 
he durst not Since yesterday, reflection, for the 
first time, was become painful to him ; and even 
as he rode the short way to Lord Elmwood*s im- 
mediately after, he found his own thoughts were 
so insuperable that he was obliged to enter into 
conversation with his servant Solitude, that for- 
meriy charmed him, would, at those moments, 
have been worse than death. 

At Lord Elmwo6d*s, he met Sandford in the 
ball, and the sight of him was no longer welcome : 
— he knew how difierent the principles which he 
had just adopted were to those of that reverend 
friend, and without Sandford's complaining, or 
even suspecting what had happened, his presence 
was a sufficient reproach. He passed him as 
hastily as he could, and inquiring for Lord EUm- 
wood, disclosed to him his errand. It was to ask 
him to be his second ; — the young earl started, and 
wished to consult his tutor, but that his kinsman 
strictly forbade; and having urged his reasons 
with arguments which at least the earl could not 



refute, he was at length prevailed upon to promise 
that he would accompany him to the field, which 
was at the distance only of a few miles, and the 
parties were to be there at seven on the same 
evening. 

As soon as his business with Lord Elmwood 
was settled, Dorriforth returned home, to make 
preparations for the event whkh might ensue 
from this meeting. He wrote letters to several of 
his friends, and one to his ward, in writing which, 
he could with difficulty preserve the usual firmness 
of his mind. 

Sandford, ^ing into Lord Ehnwood's library 
soon after his rehition had left him, expressed his 
surprise at finding he was gone ; upon which that 
nobleman, having answered a few qu^tions, and 
given a few significant hints that he was intrusted 
with a secret, frankly confessed what he had pro- 
mised to conceal. 

Sandford, as much as a holy man could be, was 
enraged at Dorriforth for the cause of the chal- 
lenge, but was still more enraged at his wicked- 
ness in accepting it He applauded his pupil's 
virtue in making the discovery, and congratulated 
himself that he should be the instrument of saving 
not only his friend's life, but of preventing the 
scandal of his being engaged in a duel 

In the ardour of his designs, he went immedi- 
ately to Miss Milner's — entered that house which 
he had so long refused to enter, and at a time 
when he was upon aggravated bad terms with its 
owner. 

He asked for Dorriforth, went hastily into hia 
apartment, and poured upon him a torrent of re- 
bukes. Dorriforth bore all he said with the 
patience of a devotee, but with the firmness of a 
man. He owned his fault, but no eloquence could 
make him recall the promise he had given to re- 
pair the injury. Unshaken by the arguments, 
persuasions, and menaces of Sandford, he gave an 
additional proof of that inflexibility for which he 
had been long distinguished — and, after a dispute 
of two hours, they parted, neither of them the bet- 
ter for what either had advanced, but Dorriforth 
something the worse ; — ^his conscience gave testi- 
mony to Sandford's opimon, " that he was bound 
by ties more sacred than worldly honour." But 
while he owned, he would not yield to the duty. 

Sandford left him, determined, however, that 
Lord Elmwood should not be accessary in his 
guilt, and this he declared ; upon which Dorriforth 
took the resolution of seeking another second. 

In passing through the house on his return 
home, Sandford met, by accident, Mrs. Horton, 
Miss Milner, and the other two ladies returning 
from a saunter in the garden. Surprised at the 
sight of Mr. Sandford in her house. Miss Milner 
would not express that surprise, but going up to 
him with all the friendly benevolence which in 
general played about her heart, she took hold of 
one of his hands, and pressed it with a kindness 
1 which told him more forcibly that he was welcome 
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than if she had made the meet elaborate epeedi to 
conTince him of it He, however, aeemed little 
touched with her bdiaviour, and as an excuse for 
breaking his word, cried, 

*^ I beg your pardon, madam, but I was brou^t 
hither in my anxiety to prevent murder.** 

"Murder !>* exclaimed all the ladies. 

'*Ye8,** answered he, addressmg himself to 
Miss Fenton, ** your betrothed husband is a party 
concerned ; he is going to be second to Mr. Dor- 
riforth, who means this very evening to be killed 
by my Lord Frederick, or to kill him, in addition 
to the blow that be gave him last night.** 

Mrs. Horton exclaimed, ** If Mr. Dorriforth dies, 
he dies a martyr.** 

Miss Woodley cried with fervour, ** Heaven for- 
bid !»» 

Mils Fenton cried, " Dear me I** 

While Miss Milner, without uttering one word, 
sunk speechless on the floor. 

Tbey lifted her up and brought her to the door 
which entered into the garden. She soon reco- 
vered ; for the tumult of her mind woukl not sufier 
her to remain inactive, and she was roused, in 
spite of her weakness, to endeavour to ward oflT 
the impending disaster. In vain, however, she at- 
tempted to walk to her guardian's apartment — she 
sunk as before, and was taken to a settee, while 
Miss Woodley was dispatched to bring him to 
her. 

Informed of the cause of her indisposition, he 
followed Miss Woodley with a tender anxiety for 
her health, and with grief and confusion that he 
had so carelessly endangered it. On his entering 
the room Sandford beheld the inquietude of his 
mind, and cried, " Here is your quardian,^ with a 
cruel emphasis on the word. 

He was too much engaged by the sufferings of 
his ward to reply to Sandford. He placed himself 
on the settee by her, and with the utmost tender- 
ness, reverence, and pity, entreated her not to be 
concerned at an accident m which he, and he alone 
had been to blame ; but which he had no doubt 
would be accommodated in the most amicable 
manner. 

" I have one favour to require of you, Mr. Dor- 
riforth,** said she, ** and that is, your promise, 
your solemn promise, which I know is ever sacred, 
that you will not meet my Lord Frederick.** 

He hesitated. 

*• Oh, madam,** cried Sandford, ** he is grown 
a libertine now, aiidl would not believe his word, 
if he were to give it you.** 

•* Then, sir,** returned Dorriforth angrily, " you 
may believe my word, for I will keep that which 
I gave to you. I will give Lord Frederick all the 
restitution in my power. But, my dear Miss Mil- 
ner, let not this alarm you ; we may not find it 
convenient to meet this many a day ; and most 
probably some fortunate explanation may prevent 
our meeting at all. If not, reckon but among the 
many duels that are fought, how few are &tal: 
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and even in that case, bow small would be ttae 

loss to society, if ^»» He was proceeding. 

** I should ever deplore the loss !" cried Miss 
Milner; **on such an occasion, I could not sur- 
vive the death of either." 

"For my part,** he replied, "I look upon nay 
life as much forfeited to my Lord Frederick, to 
whom I have given a high <^nce, as it mig|bt in 
other instances have been forfeited to the c^kodod 
laws of the land. Honour is the law of the po- 
Ute part of the land ; we know it ; and when we 
transgress agamst it knowingly, we justly moor 
our punishment. However, Miss Nfilner, this 
affidr will not be settled immediately, and I have 
no doubt but that all will be as jrou ooold wish. 
Do you think I should appear thus easy," added 
he with a smile, " if I were gping to be shot at by 
my Lord Frederick ?** 

" Very well !** cried Sandford, with a look that 
evinced he was better informed. 

" You will stay within then, all this day 7** said 
Miss MiUier. 

" I am engaged to dinner," he reptied ; " it is 
unlucky— I am sorry for it— but 111 be at borne 
eariy in the evening." 

" Stained with human blood," cried Sandford, 
•* or yourself a corpse." 

The ladies lifted up their hands ! — ^MiKS Biilner 
rose from her seat, and threw herself at her goar- 
dian*s feet. 
I " You kneeled to me last night, I now kned to 
you" (she cried), "kneel, never desiring to nee 
again, if you persist in your intention, — ^I am 
weak, I am volatile, I am indiscreet, but I have a 
heart from which some impressions can never, — 
Oh ! never be erased.*' 

He endeavoured to raise her, she persisted to 
kneel — and here the afiright, the tenor, the an- 
guish, she endured, discovered to her her own sen- 
meats — ^which, till that moment, she had doubted 
— and she continued, 

" I no longer pretend to conoeal my paasioii — ^I 
love Lord Frederick Lawnley." 

Her guardian started. 

" Yes to my shame I love him," cried she^ all 
emotion: "I meant to have struggled with the 
weakness, because I supposed it would be dis- 
pleasing to you — but apprehension for his safety 
has taken away every power of restraint, and I 
beseech you to spare his life." 

" This is exactly what I thou^t," cried Sand- 
ford, with an air of triumph. 

" Good heaven !" cried Miss Woodley. 

" But it is very natural," said Mrs. Hoiton. 

" I own," said Dorriforth (struck with amaie, 
and now taking her from his feet with a force that 
she could not resist), "I own Miss Milntr, I am 
greatly affected and wounded at this oontiadicticn 
in your character.** 

"But did I not say so?" cried Sandford, inCor- 
ruptinghim. 

" However," continued he, " yoo may take my 
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word, though yon have deceived me in yours, 
that Lord Frederick's life is secure. For your 
mke I would not endanger it for the universe. 
But let this be a warning to you'' 

He was proceeding with the most austere looksi 
and pointed language, when observing the shame 
and the self-reproach that agitated her mind, he 
divested himself in a great measure of his resent- 
ment, and said, mildly, 

Mjjet this be a warning to you, how you deal in 
future with the fiiends who wish you well. You 
have hurried me into a mistake that might have 
cost me my life, or the life of the man you love ; 
and thus exposed you to misery, more bitter than 
death." 

** I am not worthy of your friendship, Mr. Dor- 
riforth,** said she, sobbing with grief, ** and from 
this moment forsake me." 

** No, madam, not in the moment you first dis- 
cover to me, how I can make you happy." 

The conversation appearing now to become of 
a nature in which the rest of the company could 
have no share whatever, they were all, except Mr. 
Sandford, retiring; when Miss Milner called 
Bfiss Woodley back, saying, ** Stay yon with me ; 
I was never so unfit to be left without your friend- 
ship." 

** Perhaps at present you can dispense with 
mine?" said Dorriforth. She made no answer. 
He then once more assured her Lord Frederick's 
life was safe, and was quitting the room — but 
when he recollected in what humiliation he had 
left her, turning towards her as he opened the door, 
he added, 

** And be assured, madam, that my esteem for 
you shall be the same as ever." 

Sandford, as he followed him, bowed and re- 
peated the same words — ** And, madam, be as- 
sured that m»f esteem for you shall be the $ame as 



CHAFTBR XV. 

This taunting reproof from Sandford made lit- 
tle impression upon Miss Milner, whose thoughts 
were ail fixed on a subject of much more impor- 
tance than the opinion which he entertained of 
her. She threw her arms about her fnend the 
moment they were left alone, and asked, with 
anxiety, *< What she thought of her behaviour?" 
Miss Woodley, who could not approve of the 
duplicity she had betrayed, still wished to recon- 
cile her as much as possible to her own conduct, 
and replied, she "highly commended the frank- 
ness with which she had, at last, acknowledged 
her sentiments." 

<* Frankness !" cried Miss Milner, starting. 
*' Frankness, my dear Miss Woodley! What you 
have just now heard me say is all a falsehood." 

«« How, Miss Miber!" 



<*0h. Miss Woodley," returned she^ sobbing 
upon her bosom, '* pity the agonies of my heart, 
my heart by nature sincere, when such are the fatal 
propensities it cherishes that I must submit to the 
grosest fidsehoods rather than reveal the truth." 

"What can you mean ?" cried Miss Woodley, 
with the strongest amazement in her face. 

" Do you suppose I love Lord Frederick ? Do 
you suppose I can love him ? — Oh, fly, and pre- 
vent my guardian from telling such an untruth." 

" What can you mean ?" repeated Miss Wood> 
ley ; "I protest you terrify me." For this incon- 
sistency in the behavbur of Miss Bdilner appear- 
ed as if her senses had been deranged. 

"Fly," she resumed, "and prevent the mevit- 
able ill consequence which will ensue, if Lord 
Frederick should be told of this falsehood. It 
will involve us all in greater disquiet than we 
suffer at present" 

" Then what has influenced you, my dear Miss 
MUner?" 

" That which impels all my actions— an insur- 
mountable instinct — a fatality that will for ever 
render me the most miserable of human beings ; 
and yet you, even you, my dear Miss Woodley, 
will not pity me." 

Miss Woodley pressed her closely in her arms, 
and vowed, " That while she was unhappy, from 
whatever cause, she still would pity her." 

" Go to Mr. Dorriforth then, and prevent him 
from imposing upon Lord Frederick." 

" But that imposition is the only means of pre- 
venting the duel," replied Miss Woodley. " The 
moment I have told him that your afibcdon was 
but counterfeited, he will no longer refuse accept- 
ing the challenge." 

" Then at all events I am undone," exclaimed 
Miss Milner, " for the duel is horrible, even be- 
yond every thing else." 

" How so ?" returned Miss Woodley, " since 
you have declared that you do not care for my 
Lord Frederick ?" 

" But are you so blind," returned Miss Milner, 
with a degree of madness in her looks, "as to be- 
lieve I do not care for Mr. Dorriforth? Oh! 
Miss Woodley! I love him with all the passioa 
of a mistress, and with all the tenderness of a 
wife." 

Miss Woodley at this sentence sat down — it 
was on a chair that was dose to her — her feet 
could not have taken her to any other. She 
trembled — she was as white as ashes, and depriv- 
ed of speech. Miss Milner, taking her by the 
hand, said, 

" I know what you feel — ^I know what you 
think of me — and how much you hate and despise 
me. But Heaven is witness to all my struggles 
— ^nor would I, even to myself, acknowledge the 
shameless prepossession, till forced by a sense of 
his danger" — 

"Silence," cried Miss Woodley, struck with 
horror. 
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** And even now," resumed Miss Milner, *' have 
I not conceded it from all but you, by plunging 
myselfinto a new difficulty, from which I know 
not how I shall be extricated 7 And can I enter> 
tain a hope 7 No, Miss Woodley, nor ever wilL 
But sufier roe to own my folly to you — to entreat 
your soothing friendship to free me from my weak- 
ness. And, oh ! give me your friendly advice, to 
deliver me from the difficulties whidi surround 
me." 

Miss Woodley was still pale and still silent 

Education b called second nature ; in the strict 
(but not enlarged) education of Miss Woodley, 
it was more powerful than the first — and the vio- . 
lation of oaths, persons, or things consecrated to 
Heaven, was, in her opinion, if not the most enor- 
mous, yet among the most terrific in the catalogue 
of crimes. 

Miss Milner had lived so long in a family who 
had imbibed those opinions that she was convinc- 
ed of their existence ; nay, her own reason told 
her that solemn vows of every kind ought to be 
sacred ; and the more she respected her guar- 
dian's understanding, the less did she call in ques- 
tion his religious tenets : in esteeming him, she 
esteemed all his notions; and among the rest, 
venerated even those of his religion. Yet that 
passion, which had unhappily taken possession of 
her whole soul, would not have been inspired, had 
there not subsisted an early difierence in their sys- 
tems of divine faith. Had she been e4U'ly taught 
what were the sacred functions of a Roman eccle- 
siastic, though all her esteem, all her admiration 
had been attracted by the qualities and accom- 
plishments of her guardian, yet education would 
have given such a prohibition to her love, that 
she would have been precluded from it, as by that 
barrier which divides a sister from a brother. 

This, unfortunately, was not the case ; and 
Miss Milner loved Dorriforth without one con- 
scious check to tell her she was wrong, except that 
which convinced her — ^her love would be avoided 
by him with detestation, and with horror. 

Miss Woodley, something recovered from her 
first surprise and sufferings — for never did her 
susceptible mind suffer so exquisitely — amidst all 
her grief and abhorrence, felt that pity was still 
predominant ; and reconciled to the faults of Miss 
Milner by her misery, she once more looked at 
her with friendship, and asked, ** What she could 
do to render her less unhappy 7" 

" Make me forget," replied Miss Milner, " every 
moment of my life since I first saw you — ^that mo- 
ment was teeming with a weight of cares, under 
which I must labour till my death." 

** And even in death," replied Miss Woodley, 
''do not hope to shake them off If unrepented 
in this world." 

She was proceeding — but the anxiety her friend 

endured would not sufier her to be free from the 

apprehension, that, notwithstanding the positive 

assurance of her guardian, if he and Lord Frederic 
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should meet, the duel mi^ still take place ; ah* 
therefore rang the b^ and inquiied if Mr. Doni- 
forth was still at home 7— The answer was — ** he 
had rode out" — **You remember," said Miaa 
Woodley, "he told you he should dine froia 
home." This did not, however, dismiss her feus, 
and she dispatched two servants different ways 
in pursuit of him, acquainting them with her sos- 
picions, and charging them to prevent the daeL 
Sandf^Kd had also taken his precautioas ; bitt 
though he knew the time, he did not know the 
exact place of their appointment, for that Lord 
Elmwood had forgot to inquire. 

The excessive alarm which Miss Milner diaoo- 
vered upon this occasion was imputed by the ser- 
vants, and by others who were witnesses of it to 
her afiection for tKird Frederick ; while none but 
Miss Woodley knew, or had the most distant sua- 
picion of the real cause. 

Mrs. Horton and Miss Fenton, who were sitting 
together expatiating on the duplicity of their own 
sex in the instance just before them, had, notwith- 
standing the interest of the discourse, a longing 
desire to break it off; for they were impatient to 
see this poor frail being whom they were loading 
with their censure. They longed to see if she 
would have the confidence to look them in the 
face ; them, to whom she had so often proCcated, 
that she had not the smallest attachment to Lord 
Frederick, but from motives of vanity. 

These ladies heard with infinite satisfaction that 
dinner had been served, but met Miss Milner at 
the table with a less degree of pleasure than they 
had expected ; for her mind was so totally abstract- 
ed from any consideration of them, that they could 
not discem a single blush, or confused glance^ 
which their presence occasioned. No, she had 
before them divulged nothing of which she was 
ashamed ; she was only ashamed that what she 
had said was not true. In the bosom of Miss 
Woodley alone was that secret entrusted which 
could call a blush into her face, and before her, she 
did feel confusion : before the gentle friend, to 
whom she had till this time communicated all her 
faults without embarrassment, she now cast down 
her eyes in shame. 

Soon after the dinner was removed. Lord Elm- 
wood entered : and that gallant young nobleman 
declared — ** Mr. Sandford had used him ill, in not 
permitting him to accompany his relation ; for he 
feared that Mr. Dorriforth would now throw hint- 
self upon the sword of Jlrf>rd Frederick, without a 
single friend near to defend him." A rebuke from 
the eye of Miss Woodley, which, from this day 
had a command over Miss Milner, restramed her 
from expressing the affright she sufiered firom 
this intimation. Miss Fenton replied, ** As to that, 
my lord, I see no reason why Aff r. Dorriforth and 
Lord Frederick should not now he friends." Cer- 
tainly," said Mrs. Horton; "for as soon as my 
Lord Frederick is made acquainted with Miss 
Milner's confession, all difierences must be reoon- 
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Mm Miliier, to avoid hearing a repetition ot 
that which gave her pain even to recollect, rose in 
Older to retire into her own apartment, but was 
oUiged to ait down again, till she received the 
asaiatance of Lord Elmwood and her friend, wha 
led her into her dressing room. She reclined npon 
a S0& there, and though left alone with that friend, 
a Mlence followed of half an hour ; nor when the 
eoDversation began, was the name of Dorriforth 
oooe uttered — they were grown cool and consider- 
ate since the discovery, and both were equally 
icaifiii of naming him. 

The vanity of the world, the folly of riches, the 
charms of retirement, and such topics engaged 
their discourse, but not their thoughts, for near two 
hours ; and the first time the word Dorriforth was 
spoken, was by a servant, who with alacrity open- 
ed the dressing room door, without previously 
rapping and ciied, '* Madam, Mr. Dorriforth.** 

Dorriforth immediately came in, and went ea- 
gerly to Miss Miker. Miss Woodley beheld the 
g^ow of joy and of guilt upon her face, and did not 
rise to give him her seat, as was her custom, when 
she was sitting by his ward and he came to her 
with intelligence. He therefore stood while he re- 
peated all ^t had happened in his interview with 
Lord Frederick. 

But, with her gUdness to see her guardian safe, 
she had forgot to inquire of the safety of his anta- 
gonist ; of the man whom she had pretended to 
k>ve so passionately— even smiles of rapture were 
upon her face, thou^ Dorriforth might be return- 
ed from putting him to death. This incongruity 
of behaviour Miss Woodley observed and was 
confounded — but Dorriforth, in whose thoughts a 
suspicion either of her love of him, or indifierence 
(or Lord Frederick, had no place, easily reconciled 
this inconsistency, and said, 

•• You see by my countenance that all ia well, 
and therefore you smile on me before I tell you 
what has passed." 

This brou^t her to the recollection of her con- 
duct, and now with looks ill constrained, she at- 
tempted the expression of an alarm she did not 
feeL 

" Nay, I assure you Lord Frederick is safe," 
be resumed, " and the disgrace of bis blow wash- 
ed entirely away, by a few drops of blood from 
this arm." And he laid his hand upon his left 
arm, which rested in his waistcoat as a kind of 
sUng. 

She csst her eyes there, and seeing where the 
ball had entered the coat sleeve, she gave an in- 
voluntary scream, and reclined upon the sofii. In- 
stead of that afiectionate sympathy which Miss 
Woodley used to exert upon her slightest illness 
or affliction, she now addressed her in an unpity- 
ing tone, and said, ** Miss Milner, you have heard 
Lord Frederick is safe, you have therefore nothing 
to alarm you." Nor did she run to hold a smell- 



ing bottle, or to raise her head. Her guardian 
seeing her near fainting, and without any assist- 
ance from her friend, was going himself to give 
it ; but on this. Miss Woodley mterfered, and 
having taken her head upon her arm, assured 
him, ** It was a weakness to which Miss Milner 
was very subject : that she would ring for her 
maid, who knew how to relieve her instantly with 
a few drops." Satisfied with this assurance, Dor- 
riforth left the room ; and a surgeon being come 
to examine his wound, he retired into his own 
chamber. 



CHAPTER XVL 

The power delegated by the confidential to 
those entrusted with their secrets, Miss Woodley 
was the last person on earth to abuse — but she 
was also the last, who, by an accommodating 
complacency, would participate in the guilt of her 
friend — and there was no guilt, except that oi 
murder, which she thought equal to the crime in 
question, if it was ever perpetrated. Adultery, 
reason would perhaps have informed her, was a 
more pernicious evil to society ; but to a religious 
mind, what sound is so horrible as aaeriUge 7 Of 
vows made to Qod or to man, the former must 
weigh the heaviest Moreover, the sm of infidelity 
in the married state is not a litUe softened, to com- 
mon understandings, by its frequency : whereas, 
of religious vows broken by a devotee she had 
never beard ; unless where the ofience had beea 
followed by such examples of divine vengeance, 
sqch miraculous punishments in this world (as 
well as eternal punishment in the other) as serv- 
ed to exaggerate the wickedness. 

She, who could, and who did pardon Miss MO- 
ner, was the person who saw her passion in the 
severest light, and resolved upon every method, 
however harsh, to root it from her heart ; nor dkl 
she fear success, resting on the certain assurance, 
that however deep her love might be fixed, it 
would never be returned. Yet this confidence 
did not prevent her taking every precaution, lest 
Dorriforth should come to the knowledge of it 
She would not have his composed mind disturbed 
with such a thought — his steadfast principles so 
much as shaken by the imagination — nor over- 
whelm him with those self-reproaches which his 
fatal attraction, unpremeditated as it was, would 
still have drawn upon him. 

With this plan of concealment, in which the 
natural modesty of Miss Milner acquiesced, there 
was but one efibrt for which this unhappy ward 
was not prepared ; and that was, an entire separa- 
tion from her guardian. She had, from the first, 
cherished her passion without the most remote 
prospect of a return — she was prepared to see 
Dorriforth, without ever seeing him more neariy 
connected to her than as her guardian and friend ; 
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but not to Me turn at all — ^for thatf she was not 
prepared. 

But MiM Woodley reflected upon the inevitable 
necessity of this measure before she made the pro- 
posal; fund then made it with a firmness, that might 
hare done honour to the inflexibility of Dorriforth 
himself. 

During the few days that intervened between 
her open confession of a passion for Lord Frede- 
licky and this proposed plan of separation, the 
most intricate incoherence appeared in the charac- 
ter of Miss Milner ; — and in order to evade a 
marriage with him, and conceal, at the same tune, 
the shameful propensity which lurked in her breast, 
she was once even on the point of declaring a 
passion for Sir Ekiward Ashton. 

In the duel which had taken place between 
Lord Frederick and Dorriforth, the latter had re- 
ceived the fire of his antagonist, but positively re- 
fbsed to return it ; by which he had ke|)t his pro- 
mise not to endanger his lordship*s life, and had 
reconciled Sandford, in great measure, to his be- 
haviour — and Sandford now (his resolution once 
broken) no longer refused entering Miss Milner's 
house, but came whenever it was convenient, 
thoo^ he yet avoided the mistress of it as much 
as possible ; or showed by every word and look, 
when she was present, that she was still less in 
his favour than she had ever been. 

He visited Dorriforth on the evening of his en- 
gagement with Lord Frederick, and the next morn- 
ing breakfasted with him in his own chamber ; 
nor did Miss Milner see her guardian after his 
first retnm from that engagement before the fol- 
lowing noon. She inquired, however, of his ser- 
vant how he did, and was rejoiced to hear that his 
wound was but slight— yet this inquiry she durst 
not make before Miss Woodley. 

When Dorriforth made his appearance the 
next day, it was evident that he haid thrown from 
his heart a load of cares ; and though they had 
left a languor upon his face, content was in his 
voice, in his manners, in every word and action 
— Far from seeming to retain any resentment 
against his ward, for the danger into which her 
imprudence had led him, he appeared rather to 
pi^ her indiscretion, and to wish to sooth the per- 
turbation, which the recollection of her own con- 
duct had evidently raised in her mind. His en- 
deavours were successful — she was soothed every 
time he spoke to her ; and bad not the watchful 
eye of Miss Woodley stood guard over her incli- 
nations, she had plainly discovered, that she was 
enraptured with the joy of seeing him again 
himself, after the danger to which he had been ex- 
posed. 

These emotions, which she laboured to subdue, 
passed, however, the bounds of her inefiectual re- 
sistance, when at the time of her retiring after din- 
ner, he said to her in a low voice, but such as it 
was meant the company should hear, ** Do me the 
favour, Miss Milner, to call at my study some 
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time in the evening ; I have to speak with yoa 
upon business." 

She answered, " I will, sir.** And her eyes 
swam with delight, in expectation of the interview. 

Let not the reader, nevertheless, ima^ne there 
was in that ardent expectation one idea which the 
most spotless mind, in love, might not have indul^ 
ed without reproach. Sincere love (at least among 
the delicate of the female sex) is often gratified by 
that degree of enjoyment, or rather forbeaiance^ 
which would be torture in the pursuit of any other 
passion. Real, delicate, and restrained bve, such 
as Miss Milner's, was indulged in the sight of the 
object only ; and having bounded her wishes by 
her hopes, the height of her happiness was limited 
to a conversation, in which no other tmt themselves 
took apart. 

Miss Woodley was one of those who heaid the 
appointment, but the only one who conceived with 
what sensation it was received. 

While the ladies remained in the same room 
with Dorriforth, Miss Milner had thought of little, 
except of him. As soon as they withdrew into 
another apartment, she remembered Miss Wood- 
ley; and turning her head suddenly, saw her 
friend's face imprinted with suspicion and displea- 
sure: — this at first was painful to her — but recol- 
lecting, that within a couple of hours she was to 
meet her guardian alone — to speak to him, and 
hear him speak to her only — every other thought 
was absorbed in that one, and she considered with 
indifierence the uneasiness or the anger of her 
friend. 

Miss Mihier, to do justice to her heart, did not 
wish to beguile Dorriforth into the snares of love. 
Conld any supernatural power have endowed her 
with the means, and at the same time have shown 
to her the ills that must arise from such an effect 
of her charms, she had assuredly virtue enou^ to 
have declined the conquest ; but without inquiring 
what she proposed, she never saw him, without 
previously endeavouring to look more attractive 
than she would have desired before any other per- 
son. And now, without listening to the thooMnd 
exhortations that spoke in every feature of Miss 
Woodley, she flew to a looking-^ass, to adjust 
her dress in a manner that she thought most en- 
chanting. 

Time stole away, and the time of going to her 
guardian arrived. In his presence, unsupported 
by the presence of any other, every grace that she 
had practised, every look that she had borrowed 
to set oflT her charms, were annihilated ; and she 
becaOie a native beauty, with the artless argu- 
ments of reason, only, for her aid. Awed thus by 
his power, from every thing but what she reallj 
was, she never was perhaps half so bewitching as 
in those timid, respectful, and embarrassed mo- 
ments she passed done with him. He cau^ at 
those times her respect, her diflidence, nay, even 
her embarrassment ; and never would one wrad 
of anger pass on either side. 
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On the present occasion, he first expressed the 
high satis&ction that she had given him, by at 
length revealing to him the real state of her mind. 

" And when I take every thing into considers^ 
tioB, Miss Milner,** added he, *< I rejoice that yonr 
sentiments happen to be such as you have 
owned. For, althoogh my Lord Frederick is not 
the very man I could have wished for your perfect 
happiness ; yet, in the state of human peifection 
and human happiness, you might have fixed your 
afiections with perhaps less propriety ; and still, 
where my unwillingness to have thwarted your 
inclinations might not hive permitted roe to con- 
tend with them." 

Not a word of reply did this speech demand ; 
or if it had, not a word could she have given. 

** And now, madam, the reason of my desire to 
speak with you — is, to know the means you think 
roost proper to pursue, in order to acquaint Lord 
Frederick that, notwithstanding this late repulse, 
there are hopes of your partiality in his favour." 

" Defer the explanation," she replied eagerly. 

" I beg your pardon — it cannot be. Besides, 
bow can you indulge a disposition thus unpitying? 
Even so ardently did I desire to render the man 
who loves you happy, that though he came armed 
against my life, had I not reflected, that previous 
to our engagement it would appear like fear, and 
the means of bartering for his forgiveness, — [ 
should have revealed your sentiments the moment 
I had seen him. When the engagement was over, 
I was too impatient to acquaint you with his 
safety, to think then on gratifying him. And in- 
deed, the delicacy of the declaration, after the 
many denials which you have no doubt given him, 
should be considered. I therefore consult your 
opinion upon the manner in which it shall be 
made." 

** Mr. Dorriforth, can yon allow nothing to the 
moments of surprise, and that pity which the fate 
impending inspired ? and which might urge- me to 
express myself of Lord Frederick, in a manner my 
cooler thoughts will not warrant ?" 

** There was nothing in your expressions, my 
dear Miss Milner, the least equivocal : — if you 
were ofT your guard when you pleaded for Lord 
Frederick, as I believe you were, you said more 
sincerely what you thought ; and no discreet, or 
rather indiscreet attempts to retract can make me 
change these sentiments." 

" I am very sorry," she replied, confused and 
trembling. 

•* Why sorry ? — Come, give me oonamission to 
reveal your partiaUty. I'll not be too hard upon 
you — a hint from me will da Hope is ever apt 
to interpret the slightest words to its own use, and 
a lover's hope is beyond all other's sanguine." 

" [ never gave Lcjrd Frederick hope." 

" But you never plunged him into despair." 

"His pursuit intimates that I never have, but 
he has no other proof." 

" However light and frivolous you have been 



upon frivolous subjects, yet I must own, Miits 
Milner, that I did expect, when a qase of this im- 
portance came seriously before you, you would have 
discovered a proper stability in your behaviour." 

** I do, sir i — and it was only when I was afiect- • 
ed with a weakness, which arose from accident, 
that I have betrayed inconsistency." 

"You then assert again, that you have no nffeo 
tion for my Lord Frederick." 

" Not enough to become his wif« 7" 

" Yon are alarmed at marriage, and I do not 
wonder you should be so; it shows a prudent 
foresight which does you honour — but, my dear, 
are there no dangers in a single state 7 — ^If I may 
judge, Miss Milner, there are many more to a 
young lady of your accomplishments than if you 
were under the protection of a husband." 

" My father, Mr. Dorriforth, thought your pro- 
tection sufficient." 

" But that protection was rather to direct your 
choice than to be the cause of your not choosing at 
alL Give me leave to point out an observation 
which, perhaps, I have too frequently made be- 
fore, but upon this occasion I must intrude it once 
again. Miss Fenton is its object — her fortune is 
inferior to yours, her personal attractions are 
less" 

Here the powerful glow of joy and of gratitude, 
for an opinion so negligently, and yet so sincerely 
expressed, flew to Miss Milner's face, neck, and 
even to her hands and fingers ; the blood mounted 
to every part of her skin that was visible, for not a 
fibre but felt the secret transport— that Dorriforth 
thought her more beautiful than the beautiful Miss 
Fenton. 

If he observed her blushes, he was unsuspicious 
of the cause, and went on. 

^ There is, besides, in the temper of Miss Fen- 
ton, a sedateness that might with less hazard en- 
sure her safety in an unmarried life ; and yet she 
very properly thinks it her duty, as she does not 
mean to seclude herself by any vows to the con- 
trary, to become a wife — and in obedience to the 
counsel of her friends, will be married within a 
very few weeks." 

" Miss Fenton may marry from obedience, I 
never will." 

"You mean to say, that l6ve shall alone induce 
you." 

"I do." 

" If you would point out a subject upon which 
I am the least able to reason, and on which my 
sentiments, such as they are, are found only from 
theory (and even there, more cautioned than in- 
structed), it is the subject of love. And yet, even 
that little which I know tells me, without a doubt, 
that what you said yesterday, pleading for Lord 
Frederick's life, was the remilt of the most violent 
and tender love." 

" The little you know then, Mr. Dorriforth, has 
deceived you ; had you known more^ you would 
have judged otherwise." 
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'* I submit to the merit of your reply ; but with- 
out allowing ^me a judge at all, I wUl appeal to 
those who were present with me." 

** Are Mrs. Horton and Mr. Sandford to be the 
connoisseurs ?" 

''No; rU appeal to Miss Fenton and Miss 
Woodley." 

" And yet, I believe,'* replied she with a smile, 
" I believe theory roust only be the judge even 
there." 

** Then from all you have said, madam, on this 
occasion, I am to conclude— that you still refuse to 
marry Lord Frederick V* 

"You are." 

" And you submit never to see him again." 

"Ida" 

" All you then said to me, yesterday, was 
false?" 

" I was not mistress of myself at the time." 

"Therefore it was truth I— for shame, for 
shame !" 

At that moment the door opened, and Mr. Sand- 
lord walked in — he started back on seeing Miss 
Milner, and was going away ; but Dorriforth call- 
ed to him to stay, and said with warmth, 

" TeU me, Mr. Sandford, by what power, by 
what persuasion, I can prevail upon Miss Milner 
to confide in me as her friend ; to lay her heart 
open, and credit mine when I declare to her — 
That I have no view in all the advice I give to her 
but her immediate welfare." 

" Mr. Dorriforth, you know my opinion of that 
lady," repUed Sandford ; " it has been formed 
ever since my first acquaintance with her, and it 
continues the same." 

" But instruct me how I am to inspire her with 
confidence," returned Dorriforth ; " how am I to 
impress her with a sense ofthat which is for her 
advantage ?" 

" You can work no miracles," replied Sandford, 
" you are not holy enough." 

"And yet my ward," answered Dorriforth, 
" appears to be acquainted with that mystery ; 
for what but the force of a miracle can induce her 
to contradict to-day what, before you and several 
other witnesses, she positively acknowledged yes- 
terday." 

'*Do you call that miraculous 7" cried Sand- 
ford ; " The miracle had been if she had not done so 
— fordid she not yesterday contradict what she 
acknowledged the day before ? — and will she not 
to-morrow disavow what she says to-day ?" 

" I wish that she may — " replied Dorriforth mild- 
ly ; for he saw the tears flowmg down her face at 
the rough and severe manner in which Sandford 
had spoken, and he began to feel for her uneasi- 
ness. 

" I beg pardon," cried Sandford " for speaking 
so rudely to the mistress of the house — ^I have no 
business here, I know ; but where you are, Mr. 
Dorriforth, unless I am turned out, I shall al- 
ways think it my duty to come." 
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Miss Milner curtsied, as much as to say, be 
was welcome to come. He continued, 

" I was to blame, that upon a nice punctilio^ 
I left you so long without my visits, and witboat 
my counsel ; in that time, you have run the hm>- 
ard of being murdered, and what is woroe, ofbemg 
excommunicated ; for had you been so rash as to 
have returned your opponent's fire, not all my in- 
terest at Rome would have obtained retmsaaoo of 
the punishment" 

Miss Milner, through all her teara, coold not 
now restrain her laughter.' On which he re- 
sumed; 

"And here do I venture, like a misaioDaiy 
among savages — but if I call only save you ijpoin 
their scalping knives — ^from the miseries which 
that lady is preparing for you, I am rewarded." 

Sandford spoke this with great fervour, and the 
ofience of her love never appeared to her in so tio- 
mendous a point of view as when thus, unknow- 
ingly, alluded to by him. 

" The mUeries that lady it preparing for yeis" 
hung upon her ears like the notes of the Faven, 
and sounded equally ommous. The words " mm^ 
der " and " excommwucation " he had likewise ut- 
tered ; all the fatal eflfects of sacrilegious love. 
Frightful superstitions struck her to the heart, and 
she could scarcely prevent falling down under 
their oppression. 

Dorriforth beheld the difficulty she had in sus- 
taining herself, and with the utmost tenderness 
went towards her ; and, suppoiting her, said, " I 
beg your pardon — I invited you hither with a far 
different intention than your uneasiness, and be 
assure d " 

Sandford was beginning to speak, when Dorri- 
forth resumed, — " Hold,* Mr. Sandfbrd, the lady 
is under my protection, and I know not whether it 
is not requisite that you should apologize to her, 
and to me, for what you have already said." 

" You asked my opinion, or I had not given it 
you — would you have me, like her, speak what I 
do not think ?" 

"Say no more, sir," cried Dorriforth — and 
leading her kindly to the door, as if to defeod 
her from his malice, told her, "he would tako 
another opportunity of renewing the subject." 



CHAPTER XVU. 

When Dorriforth was alone with Sandford, be 
explained to him what before he had only hinted ; 
and this learned Jesuit frankly confessed, " That 
the mind of woman was &r above, or rather be- 
neath, his comprehension." It was so, indeed — 
for with all his penetration, and few even of that 
school had more, he had not yet penetrated into 
the recesses of Miss Milner's mind. 

Miss Woodley, to whom she repeated all that 
had passed between herself, her guardian, and 
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Sandford, took this moment, in the agitation of 
her spirits, to alarm her still more by prophetic 
insinuations ; and at length representeid to her 
here, for the first time, the necessity, " That Mr. 
Dorriforth and she no longer should remain under 
the same roof.'' This was like a stroke of sudden 
death to Miss Milner, and clinging to life, she en- 
deavoured to avert the blow by prayers and by 
promises. Her friend loved her too sincerely to 
be prevailed upon. 

'^But in what manner can I accomplish the 
separation ?** cried she, " for, till I marry, we are 
obliged, by my father's request, to live in the same 
bouse." 

"Miss Milner," answered Miss Woodlcy, 
" much as I respect the will of a dying man, I 
regard your and Mr. Dorriforth's present and 
eternal happiness much more ; and it is my reso- 
lution that you shall parL If you will not con- 
trive the means, that duty falls on me, and with- 
out any invention, I see the measure at once.** 

" What is it ?" cried Miss Milner eagerly. 

" I will reveal to Mr. Dorriforth, without hesi- 
tation, the real state of your heart ; which your 
present inconsistency of conduct will but too 
readily confirm." 

"You would not plunge me into so much 
shame, into so much anguish !" cried she, dis- 
tractedly. 

"No," replied Miss Woodlcy, "not for the 
world, if you will separate from him by any mode 
of your own — but that you shall separate is my 
determination ; and in spite of all your sufierings, 
this shall be the expedient, unless you instantly 
agree to some other." 

" Good Heaven, Miss Woodlcy ! is this your 
friendship ?" 

" Yes — and the truest friendship I have to he- 
stow. Think what a task I undertake for your 
take and his, when I condemn myself to explain 
to him your weakness. What astonishment! 
what confusion! what remorse, do I foresee 
painted upon his face ! — I hear him call you by 
the harshest names, and behold him By from 
your sight for ever, as from an object of his de- 
testatioQ." 

"Oh, spare the dreadful picture. Fly from my 
sight for ever ! — Detest my name ! Oh ! my dear 
Miss Woodley, let but his friendship for me still 
ramain, and I will consent to any thing. You 
may command me — I will go away from him di- 
rectly — but let us part in friendship — Oh ! without 
the friendship of Mr. Dorriforth, life would be a 
heavy burthen indeed." 

Miss Woodley immediately began to contrive 
•chemes for their separation; and, with all her 
invention alive on the subject, the following was 
the only natural one that she could fomi. 

Miss Milner, in a letter to her distant relation at 
Bath, was to complain of the melancholy of a 
country life, which she was to say her guardian 
imposed upon her ; and she was to entreat the 



lady to send her a pressing invitation that she 
would pass a month or two at her house ; this fti- 
vitation was to be laid before Dorriforth for his 
approbation, and the two ladies were to enforce 
it, by expressing their earnest wishes for bis con- 
sent This plan having been properly regulated, 
the necessary letter was sent to Bath, and Miss 
Woodley waited with patience, but with a watch- 
ful guard upon the conduct of her friend, till the 
answer should arrive. 

During this interim a tender and complaining 
epistle from Lord Frederick was delivered to Miss 
Milner ; to which, as he received no answer, he 
prevailed upon his uncle, with whom he resided, 
to wait upon her, and obtain a verbal reply ; for 
he still flattered himself, that fear of her guardi- 
an's anger, or perhaps his interception of the let- 
ter which he had sent, was the sole cause of her 
apparent indifierence. 

The old gentleman was introduced both to 
Miss Milner and to Mr. Dorriforth, but received 
from each an answer so expUcit that it left his 
nephew no longer in doubt but that all farther 
pursuit was vain. 

Sir Edward Ashton about this time also sub- 
mitted to a formal dismission ; and had then the 
mortification to reflect that he was bestowing upon 
the object of his aflcctions the tenderest proof of 
his regard, by having absented himself entirely 
from her society. 

Upon this serious and certain conclusion to the 
hopes of Lord Frederick, Dorriforth was more 
astonished than ever at the conduct of his ward. 
He had once thought her behaviour in this respect 
was ambiguous, but smce her confession of a 
passion for that nobleman, he had no doubt but 
in the end she would become his wife. He la- 
mented to find himself mistaken, and thought it 
proper now to condemn her caprice, not merely in 
words, but in the general tenor of his behaviour. 
He consequently became more reserved and more 
austere than he had been since his first acquaint- 
ance with her ; for his manner, not from design, 
but imperceptibly to himself, had been soilened 
since he became her guardian, by that tender re- 
spect which he had uniformly paid to the object of 
his protection. 

Notwithstanding the severity he now assumed, 
his ward, in the prospect of parting fi-om him, grew 
melancholy ; Miss Woodley's love to her friend 
rendered her little otherwise ; and Dorriforth'a 
peculiar gravity, frequently rigour, could not 
but make their whole party less cheerful than it 
had been. Lord Elmwood too, at this time was 
lying dangerously ill of a fever ; Miss Fenton of 
course was as much in sorrow as her nature would 
permit her to be ; and both Sandford and Dorri- 
forth were in extreme concern upon his lordship's 
account. 

In this posture of aflairs, tho letter of invitation 
arrives from Lady Luneham at Bath ; it waa 
shown to Dorriforth ; and to prove to his ward that 
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he is 80 much offended as no longer to feel that 
excessive interest in her concerns which he once 
ielt, be gives an opinion on the subject with in- 
difierence — he desires " Miss Milner will do what 
■he hersdf thinks proper." Miss Woodlej in- 
stantly accepts this permission, writes back, and 
appoints the day upon which her friend means to 
set off for the visit 

Miss Milner is wounded at the heart by the 
cold and unkind manners of her guardian, but 
dares not take one step to retrieve his opinion. 
Alone, or to her friend, she sighs and weeps : he 
discovert her sorrow, and is doubtfiil whether the 
departure of Lord Frederick from this part of the 
country is not the cause. 

When the time she was to set out for Bath was 
only two days ofl^ the behaviour of Dorriforth took, 
by degrees, its natural form, if not a greater share 
ofpolite and tender attention than ever. It was 
the first time he had parted from Miss Mihier 
■ince ho had become her guardian, and he felt 
upon the occasion, a reluctance. He had been 
angry with her, he had shown her that he was so, 
and be now began to vrish that he had not She 
is not happy (he considered within himself), every 
word and action declares she is not ; I may have 
been too severe, and added perhaps to her unea- 
siness. " At least we will part on good terms,^' 
said he — " Indeed, my regard for her is such I 
cannot part otherwise." 

She soon discerned his returning kindness, and 
it was a gentle tie that would have fastened her to 
that spot for ever, but for the firm resistance of Miss 
Woodley. 

** What will the absence of a few months 
effect 7" said she, pleading her own cause ; *' At 
the end of a few months at farthest, he will expect 
me back, and where then will be the merit of this 
separation 7" 

" In that time," replied Miss Woodley, " we 
may find some method to make it longer." To 
this she listened with a kind of despair, but utter- 
ed, she " was resigned," — and she prepared for her 
departure. 

Dorriforth was all anxiety that every circum- 
stance of her journey should be commodious ; he 
was eager she should be happy ; and he was 
eager she should see that he entirely forgave her. 
He would have gone part of the way with her, but 
for the extreme illness ofLord Elmwood, in whose 
chamber he passed most of the day, and slept in 
Elmwood House every night 

On the morning of her journey, when Dorriforth 
gave his hand and conducted Miss Milner to the 
carriage, all the way he led her she could not re- 
strain her tears ; which increased, as he parted 
from her, to convulsive sobs. He was afiected 
by her grief ; and though ho had previously bid 
her farewell, he drew her gently on one side, and 
said, with the tenderest concern, " My dear Miss 
Milner, we part friends 7 I hope we do 7 On 
my side, depend upon it, that I regret nothing so 
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much, at our separation, as having ever^vea job 
a moment's pain." 

** I believe so," was all she could utter, fisr die 
hastened from him lest his discerning eye should 
discover the cause of the weakness which thus 
overcame her. But her apprehensions were 
groundless ; the rectitude of his own heart wma 
a bar to the suspicion of bets. He once more 
kindly bade her adieu, and the carriage drove 
away. 

Miss FentoD and Miss Woodley accompanied 
her part of the journey, about thuty milee, where 
they were met by Sir Henry and Lady Loneham. 
Here was a parting nearly as afiecting as that 
between her and her guardian. 

Miss Woodley, who for several we^Ls hiii 
treated her friend with a rigidness she hersdf 
hardly supposed was in her nature, now bewailed 
that she haid done so ; implored her forgiveneaB ; 
promised to correspond with her punctoally, and 
to omit no opportunity of giving her every cooao- 
lation short of cherisMng her &tal passioo — butb 
that, and that only, was the heart of Miss Milner 
to be consoled. 



CHAPTER XVUL 

When Miss Milner arrived at Bath, she 
thought it the most altered place she had ever 
seen — she was mistaken — ^it was herself that was 
changed. 

The walks were melancholy, the company in- 
sipid, the ball-room fatiguing ; for — she had left 
behind all that could charm or please her. 

Though she found herself much less happy 
than when she was at Bath before, yet she fUt, 
that she would not, even to enjoy all that past 
happiness, be again reduced to the being she was 
at that period. Thus does the lover consider the 
extinction of his passion with the same horrw as 
the Ubertine looks upon annihilation; the one 
would rather live hereafter, though in all the tor- 
tures described as consrituting his future state, 
than cease to exist; so, there are no tortures 
which a lover would not sufier rather than cease 
to love. 

In the wide prospect of sadness befbfe her. 
Miss Milner's fancy caught hold of the only com 
fort which presented itself ; and this, faint as it was, 
in the total absence of every other, her imagina- 
tion painted to her as excessive. The comfort 
was a letter from Miss Woodley — a letter in 
which the subject of her love would most assur- 
edly be mentioned,- and in whatever terms, it 
would still be the means of deligfat 

A letter arrived — she devoured it with her eyes, 
— The post mark denoting from whence it came, 
the name of " Milner Lodge" written on the top, 
were all sources of pleasure — and she read slow- 
ly every tine it contained, to procrastinate the 
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pleaabg expectation she enjoyed, till she should ar- 
rrive at the name of Dorriforth. At last, her im- 
patient eye caught the word, three Unes heyond the 
place she was reading — irresistibly, she skipped 
over those lines, and fixed on the point to which she 
was attracted. 

Miss Woodley was cautious in her indulgence ; 
afae made the slightest mention possible of Dorri- 
forth ; saying only " He was extremely concern- 
ed, and even dejected, at the little hope there was 
of his cousin Lord Elmwood's recovery." Short 
and tcivial as this passage was, it was still more 
important to Miss Milner than any other in the 
letter — she read it again and again, considered, 
and reflected upon it. Dejected, thought she, 
what does that word exactly mean ? — did I ever 
see Mr. Dorriforth dejected ?— how, I wonder, 
does he look in that state ? Thus did she muse, 
while the cause of his dejection, though a most 
serious one, and pathetically described by Wood- 
ley, scarce arrested her attention. She ran over 
with haste the account of Lord Elmwood's state 
of health ; she certainly pitied him while she 
thoaght of him, but she did not think of him long. 
To die, was a hard fate for a young nobleman 
Justin possession of his immense fortune and on 
the eve of marriage with a beautiful young wo- 
man ; but Miss Mikier thought that an abode in 
heaven might be still better than all this, and she 
had no doubt but that his Lordship would be an 
inhabitant there. The forlorn state of Miss 
Fenton ought to have been a subject for her coni- 
passion, but she knew that lady had resignation 
to bear any lot with patience, and that a trial of her 
fortitude might be more flattenag to her vanity than 
to be Countess of Elmwood : in a word, she saw 
no one's misfortunes equal to her own, because 
she knew no one so little able to bear misfortune. 
She replied to Miss Woodley's letter, and 
dwelt very long on that subject which her friend 
had passed over lightly ; this was another indul- 
gence ; and this epistolary intercourse was now 
the only enjoyment she possessed. From Bath 
she paid several visits with Lady Luneham — all 
were alike tedious and melancholy. 

But her guardian wrote to her, and though it 
was on a topic of sorrow, the letter gave her joy 
the sentiments it expressed were merely com- 
mon-place, yet she valued them as the dearest 
effusions of friendship and affection; and her 
hands trembled, and her heart beat with rapture 
while she wrote the answer, though she knew it 
would not be received by him with one emotion 
Tike those which she experienced. In her second 
letter to Miss Woodley, she prayed like a person 
insane to be taken home from confinement, and 
like a lunatic protested, in sensible language, she 
** had no disorder." But her friend replied, "That 
very declaration proves its violence." And she 
assured her, nothing less than placing her affec- 
tions elsewhere should induce her to believe but 
that she was incurable. 



The third letter from Milner Lodge brought 
the , news of Lord Elmwood's death. Miss 
Woodley was exceedingly affected by this event, 
and said little else on any other subject. Miss 
Milner was shocked when she read the words 
<* He is dead," and instantly thought, 

"How transient are all sublunary thing?! — 
Within a few years I shall be dead— and how 
happy will it then be, if I have remsted every 
temptation to the alluring pleasures of this life !" 
The happiness of a peaceful death occu[ued her 
contemplation for near an hour ; but at length, 
every virtuous and pious sentiment this medita- 
tion inspired served but to remind her of the nia- 
ny sentences she had heard from her guardian's 
lips upon the same subject— her thoughts were 
again fixed on him, and she could think of no- 
thing besides. 

In a short time after this, her health became 
impaired from the indisposition of her mind j she 
languished, and was once in imminent danger. 
During a slight delirium of her fever. Miss Wood- 
ley's name and her guardian's were incessantly 
repeated ; Lady Luneham sent them immediate 
word of this, and they both hastened to Bath, and 
arrived there just as the violence and danger ot 
her disorder had ceased. As soon as she became 
perfectly recollected, her first care, knowing the 
frailty of her heart, was to inquire what she had 
uttered while delirious. Miss Woodley, who was 
by her bed-side, begged her not to be alarmed on 
that account, and assured her she knew, from all 
her attendants, that she had only spoken with a 
fnendly remembrance (as was really the case) ct 
those persons who were dear to her. 

She wished to know whether her guardian was 
come to see her, but she had not the courage to 
ask before her friend ; and she in her turn was 
afraid by the too sudden mention of his name, to 
discompose her. Her maid, however, after some 
little time, entered the chamber, and whispered 
Miss Woodley. Miss Mihier asked inquisitively 
« What she said ?" 

The maid replied sofUy, " Lord Elmwood, ma- 
dam, wishes to come and see you for a few mo- 
ments, if you will allow him." 
At this reply Miss Milner stared wildly. 
" I thought," said she, " I thought Lord Elm- 
wood had been dead— are my senses disordered 
still?" 

« No, my dear," answered Miss Woodley, " it 
is the present Lord Elmwood who wishes to see 
you ; he whom you left ill when you came hither 
is dead." 

" And who is the present Lord Elmwood?" she 
asked. 

Miss Woodley, afler a short hesitation, replied — 
" Your guardian." 

« And so he is," cried Miss Milner : ** he is 
the next heir— I had forgot. But is it possible that 
he is here?" 
" Yes—** returned Miss Woodley with a grave 
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voice and nwaner, to moderate that g^w of satis- 
faction which for a moment sparkled even in her 
languid eye, and blushed over her pallid counte- 
nance. " Yes — as he heard you were ill, he thought 
it right to come and see you.*^ 

" He is very good," she answered, and the tear 
started in her eyes. 

" Would you please to sec his lordship ?" ask- 
ed her maid. 

** Not yet, not yet," she replied ; " let me recol- 
lect myself first" And she looked with a timid 
doubt upon her friend, to ask if it was proper. 

Miss Woodley could hardly support tlus hum- 
ble reference to her judgment, from the wan face 
of the poor invalid, and, taking her by the hand, 
whispered, " You shall do what you please." 
In a few minutes Lord Elmwood was introduc- 
ed. 

To those who sincerely love, every change of 
situation or circumstances in the object beloved, 
appears an advantage. So, the acquisition of a title 
and estate was, in Miss Milner's eye, an inestim- 
able advantage to her guardian ; not on account 
of their real value ; but that any change, instead 
of diminishing her passion, would have served only 
to increase it — even a change to the utmost po- 
verty. 

When he entered — the sight of him seemed to 
be too much for her, and after the first glance she 
turned her head away. The sound of his voice en- 
couraged her to look once more—and then she 
riveted her eyes upon him. 

" it is impossible, my dear Miss Milner," he 
gently whispered, " to say, what joy I fcel that 
your disorder has subsided." 

But though it was impossible to say, it was 
possible to look what he felt, and his looks ex- 
pressed his feelings. In the zeal of those sensa- 
tions, he laid hold of her hand, and held it be- 
tween his — this he did not himself know — but she 
did. 

" You have prayed for me, my lord, I make no 
doubt?" said she, and smiled, as if thanking him 
for those prayers. 

" Fervently, ardently !" — returned he ; — and 
the fervency with which he had prayed, spoke in 
every feature. 

" But I am a Protestant, you know, and if I had 
died such, do you behove I sould have gone to 
heaven ?" 

" Most assuredly, that would not have prevent- 
ed you." 

'* But Mr. Sandford does not think so." 

" He must -, for he hopes to go there him- 
self." 

To keep her guardian with her. Miss Milner 
seemed incUned to converse ; but her solicitous 
friend gave Lord Elmwood a look, which impUed 
that it might be injurious to her, and he retired. 

They had only one more interview before be 
left the place ; at which Miss Milner was capable 
of sitting up : — he was with her, however, but a 
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very short time, tome necessary coDC«ms, laUtifc 
to his late kinsman's aflbirt, calUng him in baste Co 
London. Miss Woodley continued with her 
friend till she saw her entirely reinstated m her 
health : during which time her guardian waa fre- 
quently the subject of their private coaveisatioo; 
and upon those occasions Miss Milner has aome- 
times brought Miss Woodley to acknoiwledge, 
" that could Dorriforth have possibly foreseen the 
eariy death of the last Lord Elmwood, it had 
been more for the honour of his religion (as that 
ancient title would now afler him become ex- 
tinct), if he had preferred marriage vows to 
of cehbacy." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

When the time for Miss Woodley's departure 
arrived. Miss Milner entreated earnestly to aocoo^ 
pany her home, and made the most solemn pro- 
mises that she would guard not only her beha- 
viour, but her very thoughts, within the limitatinn 
her friend should prescribe. Miss Woodley at 
length yielded thus far, ^ That as sooo as Lord 
Elmwood was set out on his journey to Italy, 
where she had heard him say that he should soon 
be obliged to go, she would no longer deny her 
the pleasure of returning ; and if (after the long 
absence which must consequently take place be* 
tween him and her) she could positively affirm the 
suppression of her passion was the happy result, 
she would then take her word, and risk the dan- 
ger of seeing them once more reside together." 

This concession having been obtained, they 
parted ; and, as winter was now far advanced^ 
Miss Woodley returned to her aunt's house in 
town, from whence Mrs. Horton was, however, 
preparing to remove, in order to superintend Lord 
Elmwood's house (which had been occupied by 
the late eari), in Grosvenor Square ; and h^ 
niece was to accompany her. 

If Lord Elmwood was not desirous that Miss 
Milner should conclude her visit and return to his 
protection, it was partly the multiplicity of afiairs 
in which he was at this time engaged, and partly 
from having Mr. Sandford now entirely placed 
with bun as his chaplain ; for he dreaded that, 
living in the same house, their natural antipathy 
might be increased even to aversion. Upon this 
account, he once thought of advising Mr. Sand- 
ford to take up his abode elsewhere ; but the 
great pleasure he took in his society, joined to 
the bitter mortification he knew sucKa proposal 
would be to his friend, would not sufier him to 
make it 

Miss Milner all this time was not thinking upon 
those she hated, but on those she loved. Sand- 
ford never came into her thoughts, while the 
image of Lord Elmwood never left them. One 
morning, as she sat talking to Lady Luneham ou 
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furious mbjects, but thinking alone on him, Sir 
Harry Luneham, with another gentleman, a Mr. 
FleeCmond, came in, and the conversation turned 
opon the improbability there had been, at the pre- 
sent Lord Elmwood*s birth, that he should ever 
mheiit the title and estate which had now fallen 
to him— and, said Mr. Fleetmond, "Independent 
of rank and fortune, this unexpected occurrence 
must be matter of infinite joy to Mr. Dorriforth." 

** No," answered Sir Harry, " independent of 
rank and fortune, it must be a motive of concern 
to him ; for he must now regret, beyond measure, 
his fbUy in taking priest's orders — thus depriving 
himself of the hopes of an heir, so that his title, at 
his death, will be lost" 

" By no means," replied Mr. Fleetmond ; " he 
may yet have an heir, for ho will certainly marry." 

" Marry !" cried the baronet 

''Yes," answered the other, "it was that I 
meant by the joy it might probably give him, be- 
yond the possession of his estate and title." 

" How be married ?" said Lady Luneham, 
" has he not taken a vow never to marry ?" 

•* Yes," answered Mr. Fleetmond, " but there 
are no rtUgUnu vows, from which the soverdgn 
pontiff at Rome cannot grant a dispensation : as 
those commandments which are made by the 
churdi, the church has always the power to re- 
voke : and when it is for the general good of reli- 
gion, his holiness thinks it incumbent on him to 
publish his bull, and remit all penalties for their 
non-observance. Certainly it is for the honour of 
the Catholics, that this eaiidom should continue 
in a catholic family. In short, I will venture to 
lay a wager, my Lord Elmwood is married within 
a year. 

MissMilner, who listened with attention, feared 
she was in a dream, or deceived by the pretended 
knowledge of Mr. Fleetmond, who might know 
nothing: — ^yet all that be had said was very pro- 
bable ; and he was himself a Roman Catholic, so 
that he must be well informed on the subject upon 
which he spoke. If she had heard the direst news 
that ever sounded in the ear of the most suscepti- 
ble of mortals, the agitation of her mind and per- 
son could not have been stronger — she felt, while 
every word was speaking, a chill through all her 
v^ns — a pleasure too exquisite, not to bear along 
with it the sensation of exquisite paig ; of which 
she was so sensible that for a few moments it 
made her wish that she had not heard the intelli- 
gence; though, very soon after, she would not 
but have heard it for the worid. 

As soon as she had recovered from her first as- 
tonishment and joy, she wrote to Miss Woodley 
an exact account of what she had heard, and re- 
ceived this answer : 

" I am sorry any body should have given you 
this piece of information, because it was a task, in 
executing which, I had promised myself extreme 
satisfaction : — ^but from the fear that your health 
was not yet strong enpugh to support without 



some danger, the burthen of hopes which I knew 
would, upon this occasion, press upon you, I do> 
ferred my communication, and it has been antici- 
pated. Yet, as you seem in doubt as to the reali- 
ty of what you have been told, perhaps this con- 
firmation of it may fall very little short of the first 
news ; especially when it is enforced by my re- 
quest, that you will come to us, as soon as you 
can with propriety leave Lady Limeham. 

" Come, my dear Miss Milner, and find in your 
once rigid monitor a faithful confidante. I will no 
longer threaten to disclose a secret you have trust- 
ed me with, but leave it to the wisdom or sensibility 
of his heart (who is now to penetrate into the 
hearts of our sex, in search of one that may beat 
in unison with his own), to find the secret out I 
no longer condemn, but congratulate you on your 
passion ; and will assist you with all my advice 
and my earnest wishes, that it may obtain a re- 
turn." 

This letter was another of those excruciating 
pleasures that almost reduced Miss Milner to the 
grave. Her appetite forsook her ; and she vainly 
endeavoured, for several nights, to close her eyes. 
She thought so much upon the prospect of accom- 
plishing her hopes, that she could admit no other 
idea; not even invent one probable excuse for 
leavbg Lady Luneham before the appointed time, 
which was tlien at the distance of two months. 
She wrote to Miss Woodley to beg her contrivance, 
to reproach her for keeping the inteUigence so long 
from her, and to thank her for having revealed it 
in so kind a manner at last She b^ged also to 
be acquainted how Mr. Dorriforth (for still she 
called him by that name) spoke and thought ot 
this sudden change in his prospects. 

Miss Woodley*s reply was a summons for her 
to town upon some pretended business, which she 
avoided explaining, but which entirely silenced 
Lady Luncham's entreaties for her stay. 

To her question concerning Lord EUmwood she 
answered, " It is a subject on which he seldom 
speaks^- he appears just the same he ever did, nor 
could you by any part of his conduct conceive that 
any such change bad taken place." Miss Milner 
exclaimed to herself, " I am glad he is not altered 
— ^if his words, looks, or manners were any thing 
difi»rent from what they formerly were, I should 
not like him so well." And just the reverse would 
have been the case, had Miss Woodley sent her 
word he was changed. The day for her leaving 
Bath was fixed ; she expected it with rapture, but 
before its arrival, she sunk under the care of ex 
pectation ; and when it came, was so much in- 
disposed, as to be obliged to defer her journey for 
a week. 

At length she found herself in London — ^in the 
house ot her guardian — and that guardian no long- 
er bound to a single life, but enjoined to marry. 
He appeared in her eyes, as in Miss Woodley^s, 
the same as ever ; or perhaps more endearing than 
ever, as it was the first time she had beheld hii\ 
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with hope. Mr. Sandford did not appear the 
•aine ; yet be was in reality aa surly and as diarc- 
apectful in hia behayiour to her aa tuual ; but she 
did not obsenre, or she did not feel his morose 
temper aa heretofore— he seemed amiable, mild, 
and geoAe ; at least this was the happy medium 
through which her self-complacent mind began to 
see him : for good humour, like the jaundice, 
makes every one of its own complexion. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Lord Elmwood was preparing to go abroad, for 
the purpose of receiving in form the dispensation 
from his vows; it was, however, a subject he 
seemed carefully to avoid speaking upon; and 
when by any accident he was obliged to mention 
it, it was without any marks either of satisfaction 
or concern. 

Miss Milner's pride began to be alarmed. 
"While he was Mr. Dorriforth, and confined to a 
single life, his indifference to her charms was rather 
an honourable than a reproachful trait in his char- 
acter, and in reality, she admired him for the inaen- 
sibility. But on the eve of being at liberty, and on 
the eve of making his choice, she was offended 
that choice was not immediately fixed upon her. 
She had been accustomed to receive the devotion 
of every man who saw her, and not to obtain it of 
the man from whom, of all others, she most wished 
it, was cruelly humiliating. She complained to 
Miss Woodley, who advised her to have patience ; 
but that was one of the virtues in which she was 
least practised. 

Nevertheless, encouraged by her friend in the 
commendable desire of gaining the affections of 
him who possessed all her own, she left no means 
unattempted for the conquest; — but she began 
with too ?reat a certainty of success, not to be 
sensible of the deepest mortification in the disap- 
pointment — nay, she now anticipated disappoint- 
ment, as she had before anticipated success ; by 
turns feeling the keenest emotions from hope and 
from despair. 

As these passions alternately governed her, she 
was alternately in spirits or dejected ; in good or 
in ill humour ; and the vicissitudes of her pros- 
pect at length gave to her behaviour an air of 
caprice, which not all her follies had till now pro- 
duced. This was not the way to secure the affec- 
tions of Lord Elmwood ; she knew it was not ; 
and before him she was under some restriction. 
Sandford observed this, and, without reserve, add- 
ed to the list of her other failings, hypocrisy. It 
was plain to see that Mr. Sandford esteemed her 
less and less every day ; and as he was the per^ 
son who most influenced the opinion of her guar- 
dian, he became to her, very soon, an object not 
merely of dislike, but of abhorrence. 

Those mutual sentiments wera discoverable in 
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every word and action, while they were in 
other's company ; but still in his absence, Miaa 
Milner's good nature, and total freedom from ma- 
lice, never suffered her lo utter a sentence injuriona 
to his interest Sandford*s chaiity did not extend 
thus far ; and speaking of her with seventy one 
evening while she was at the opera, " Hia mesn- 
ing," as he said, " but to caution her guardian 
against her faults,** Lord E^iward replied, 

** There is one fault however, Mr. Sandford, I 
cannot lay to her charge." 

" And what ia that, my lord 1^ cried Sandford 
eageriy, ** What is that one fault which Miss 
Mihier has not 7" 

" I never," replied Lord Elmwood, ^ beard 
Miss Milner, in your absence, utter a ajrUable to 
your disadvantage." 

*' She dares not, my lord, because she is in 
fear of you ; and she knows you would not sofier 
it" 

** She then," answered hia lordship, *' paja me 
a much higher compUment than you do ; for you 
freely censure her, and yet imagine I wUl suffer 
it" 

** My lord," replied Sandford, ** I am unde- 
ceived now, and shall never take that liberty 
again." 

As Lord EUmwood always treated Sandford 
with the utmost respect, he began to fear he had 
been deficient upon this occasion ; and the dispo- 
sition which had induced him to take his vrard's 
part was likely, in the end, to prove unfavourable 
to her ; for perceiving that Sandford was offended 
at what had passed, — as the only means of atone- 
ment, he began himself to lament her volatile and 
captious propensities ; in which lamentatioQ, 
Sandford, now forgetting his affiont, joined with 
the heartiest concurrence, adding, 

** You, sir, having at present other cares to em- 
ploy your thoughts, ought to insist upon her many* 
ing, or retiring wholly into the country." 

She returned home just as this conversation was 
finished, and Sandford, the moment she entered, 
rang for his candle to retire. Miss Woodley, 
who had been at the opera with Miss Milner, 
cried, 

" Bless me, Mr. Sandford, are you not well, 
you are going to leave us so early ?" 

He replied, <* No, I have a pain m my 
head." 

Miss Milner, who never listened to complainta 
without sympathy, rose immediately from the chair 
she was just seated on, sapng, 

"I think I never beard you, Mr. Sandford, 
complain of indisposition before. Will you accept 
of my specific for the head-ache 7 Indeed it a a 
certain relief— Pll fetch it instantly." 

She went hastily out of the room, and returned 
with a bottle, which, she assured him, ** was a 
present from Lady Luneham, and would c«tainly 
cure him." And she pressed it upon him with 
such an anxious eamestntss, that with all hii 
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churiiehnen be ooakl not refbse taking it This 
w«8 bat a commonplace ciyilitj, such as is paid by 
one enemj to another every day ; but the manner 
was the material part. The unaffected concern, 
the attention, the good will, she demonstrated in 
this little incident, was that which made it remark- 
able ; and which immediately took from Lord 
Ebnwood the displeasure to which he had been 
just before provoked, or rather transformed it into 
a degree of admiration. Even Sandford was not 
insensible to her kindness, and in return, when 
he left the room, ** wished her a good night" 

To her and Miss Woodley, who had not been 
witnesses of the preceding conversation, what 
she had done appeared of no merit ; but to the mind 
of Lord Elmwood, the merit was infinite ; and 
upon the departure of Sandford, he began to be 
onusoany cheerfuL He first pleasantly reproach- 
ed the ladies for not offering him a place in their 
box at the opera. " Would you have gone, my 
lord ?" asked Miss Milner, highly delighted. 

** Certainly," returned he, ''had you invited 
me." 

<* Then from this day I give you a general in- 
vitation ; nor shall any other company be admitted 
but those whom you approve." 

" I am very much obliged to you," said he. 

"And you," continued she, "who have been 
accustomed only to church-music, will be more 
than any one enchanted with hearing the softer 
music of love." 

" What ravishing pleasures you are preparing 
for me I" returned he — " I know not whether my 
weak senses will be able to support them !" 

She had her eyes upon him when he spoke 
this, and she discovered in his, that were fixed up- 
on her, a sensibility unexpected — a kind of fas- 
cination which enticed her to look on, while her 
eye-lids fell involuntarily before its mighty force, 
and a thousand blushes crowded over her face. 
He was struck with these sudden signals ; has- 
tily recalled his former countenance, and stopped 
tl^ conversation. 

Miss Woodley, who had been a silent observer 
for some time, now thought a word or two from 
her would be acceptable rather than troublesome. 

" And pray, my lord," said she, " when do you 
go to France ?" 

"To Italy you mean ; — ^I shall not go at all," 
said he. "My superiors are very indulgent, for 
they dispense with all my duties. I ought, and I 
meant, to have gone abroad ; but as a variety of 
concerns require my presence in England, every 
necessary ceremony has taken place here." 

"Then your lordship is no longer in orders ?" 
said Miss Woodley. 

"No; they have been resigned these five 
days." 

" My lord, I give you joy," said Miss Milner. 

He tiianked her, but added with a sigh, " If I 
have given up content in search of joy, I shall per- 
haps be a loser by the venture." Soon af- 
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tor this, he wished them a good night, tad re- 
tired. 

Happy as Miss Milner found herself in hit 
company, she saw him leave the room with infi^ 
nite satis&ction, because her heart was impatient 
to give a loose to its hopes on the bosom of Miss 
Woodley. She bade Mrs. Horton immediately 
good night ; and, in her friend's apartment, gave 
way to all the language qf passion, warmed with 
the confidence of meeting its return. She de- 
scribed the sentiments she had read in Lord 
Elmwood's looks; and though Miss Woodley 
had beheld them too. Miss Milner's fancy height 
ened the expression of every glance, till her oon- 
struction became, by degrees, so extremely fi^ 
vourable to her own wishes, that had not her 
friend been likewise present, and known in what 
measure to estimate those symptoms, she must in- 
fallibly have thought, by the joy to which they gave 
birth, that he had openly avowed a passion for 
her. 

Miss Woodley, of course, thought it her duty 
to allay these ecstasies, and represented to her, 
she might be deceived in her hopes ;— or even sup- 
posing his wishes inclined towards her, there 
were yet great obstacles between them. " Would 
not Sandford, who directed his every thou^t and 
purpose, be consulted upon this important onef 
and if he was, upon what, but the most romantic 
affection on the part of Lord Elmwood, had Miss 
Milner to depend ! and his lordship was not a 
man to be suspected of submitting to the excess 
of any passion." Thus did Miss Wood'ey ar^ 
gue, lest her friend should be misled by her hopes ; 
yet, in her own mind, she scarcely harboured a 
doubt that any thing would occur to thwart them. 
The succeeding circumstance proved she was 
mistaken. 

Another gentleman of family and fortune made 
overtures to Miss Milner ; and her guardian, so 
far from having his thoughts inclined towards her 
on his own account, pleaded this lover's cause 
even with more zeal than he had pleaded for Sir 
Ekiward and Lord Frederick ; thus at once de- 
stroying all those plans of happiness which poor 
Miss Milner had formed. 

In consequence, her melancholy disposition of 
mind was now predominant; she confined her- 
self at home, and, by her own express order, waa 
denied to all her visitors. Whether this arose 
from pure melancholy, or the still lingering hope of 
making her conquest, by that sedateness of man- 
ners which she knew her guardian admired, she 
herself perhaps did not perfectly know. Be that 
as it may, Lord Elmwood could not but observe 
this change, and one morning thought fit to men- 
tion, and to applaud it. 

Miss Woodley and she were at work together 
whetf he came into the room ; and after sitting 
several minutes, and talking upon indifferent sub- 
jects, to which his ward replied with a dejection 
in her voice and manner — ^he said, 
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" PariiaiNi I am wrong, MiflsMilner, but I have 
obsenred diat you are lately more thouglitful than 
uiuaL" 

She Unahed, as ahe always did when the sub- 
ject was herself. He contmued, ** Your health 
appears perfectly restored, and yet I have observed 
you take no delight in your former amusements.** 

" Are you sorry for that, my lord ?" 

** No, I am extremely glad ; and I was going to 
eongratulate you upon the change. But give me 
leave to inquire, to what fortunate accident we 
may attribute this alteration 7** 

" Your lordship then thinks all my conunendable 
deeds arise from accident, and that I have no vir- 
tues of my own." 

** Parden me, I think you have many." This 
be spoke emphatically; and her blushes in- 
creased. 

He resumed—*' How can I doubt of a lady's 
virtues, when her countenance gives me such evi- 
dent proofs of them ? Believe me, Miss Milner, 
that in the midst of your gayest ibllies, while you 
thus continue to blush, I shall reverence your in- 
ternal sensations." 

" Oh ! my lord, did you know some of them, I 
am a&aid you would think them unpardonable." 

This was so much to the purpose, that Miss 
Woodley found herself alarmed — but without 
reason — ^Miss Milner loved too sincerely to reveal 
it to the object He answered, 

** And did you know some of mine, you might 
think them equally unpardonable." 

She turned pale, and could no longer guide her 
needle — in the fond transport of her heart she 
imagmed that his love for her was among the sen- 
sations to which he alluded. She was too much 
embarrassed to reply, and he continued, 

** We have all much to pardon in one another : 
and I know not whether the officious person who 
forces, even his good advice, is not as blameable 
as the obstinate one, who will not listen to it. 
And now, having made a preface to excuse you, 
should you once more refuse mine, I shall venture 
to give it" 

" My lord, I have never yet refused to follow 
your advice, but where my own peace of mind 
was so nearly concerned as to have made me cul- 
pable, bad I complied." 

** Well, madam, I submit to your past determi- 
nations ; and shall never again oppose your in- 
clination to remain single." 

This sentence, as it excluded the design of soli- 
citing for himself, gave her the utmost pain ; and 
her eye glanced at him, full of reproach. He did 
not observe it, but went on. 

*' While you continue unmarried, it seems to 
have been your father's intention that you should 
continue under my immediate care; but as I 
mean for the future to reside chiefly in the coun- 
try — answer me candidly, do you think you 
could be happy there, for at least three parts of 
the year?" 
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After a abort hesitation, she repliad,— « I har« 
no objection." 

** I am glad to hear it," he returned eagerij, 
''for it ia my sincere desire to have you with me ; 
your welfare ia dear to me aa my own ; and were 
we apart, continual apprehensions would prey 
upon my mind." 

The tear started in her eye, at the eamestneaa 
that accompanied these words ;— he saw it, and 
to soften her still more with the sense of his es- 
teem for her, he increased his eameatneas while 
he said, 

" If you will take the resolution to quit Lon- 
don for the length of time I mention, there shall be 
no means omitted to make the country all you can 
wish : — ^I shall insist upon Miss Woodley's com- 
pany for both our sakes ; and it will not only be fliy 
study to form such a society as you may approve, 
but I am certain it will be likewise the study of 
Lady Ehnwood ^" 

He was going on,-'but as if a poniard had 
thrust her to the heart, she writhed under this un 
expected stroke. 

He saw her countenance change — he looked at 
her steadfastly. 

It was not a common change from joy to sor^ 
row, from content to uneasiness, which Miss Mil- 
ner discovered — she felt, and she expressed an- 
guish — ^Lord EUmwood was alarmed and shocked. 
She did not weep, but she called Miss Woodley 
to come to her, with a voice that indicated a de- 
gree of agony. 

"My lord," cried Miss Woodley, seeing his 
consternation, and trembling lest he should guess 
the secret, " my lord. Miss Milner has again de- 
ceived you — you must not take her from Loodoo 
— it ia that, and that alone whidi is the cause of 
her uneasiness." 

He seemed more amazed still — and still more 
shocked at her duplicity than at her torture. 
"Good heaven!" exclaimed he, "how am I to 
accomplish her wishes 7 What am I to do 7 How 
can I judge, if she will not confide in me, but 
thus for ever deceive me 7" 

She leaned, pale as death, on the shoulder of 
Miss Woodley, her eye fixed with apparent in- 
sensibility to ail that was said, while he conti- 
nued, 

" Heaven is my witness, if I knew — If I could 
conceive the means how to make her happy, I 
would sacrifice my own happiness to hers." 

" My lord," said Miss Woodley with a smile, 
" perhaps I may call upon you hereafter to fulfil 
your word." 

He was totally ignorant what she meant, nor 
had be leisure, from the confusion of his thoughts, 
to reflect upon her meaning ; he nevertheless re- 
plied, with warmth, "Do. You shall find Til 
perform it." 

Though Miss Milner was conscious this decla- 
ration could not, in delicacy, be ever adduced 
against him ; yet the fervent and solemn manner 
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m whidi he made it, cheered her spirits ; and as 
persons enjoy the reflection of havin j( in their pos- 
session some Taluable gem, though they are de- 
termined never to use it, so she upon this promise 
was comforted and grew better. She now lifted 
up her head, and leaned it on her hand, as she sat 
by the side of a table — still she did not speak, but 
seemed overcome with sorrow. As her situation 
became, however, less alarming, her guardian^s 
|Mty and affright began to take the colour of resent- 
ment ; and though he did not say so, he was, and 
looked, highly ofiended. 

At this juncture Mr. Sandford entered. On 
beholding the present party, it required not his sa- 
gacity to see, at the first view, that they were all 
uneasy ; but instead of the sympathy this might 
have excited in some dispositions, Mr. Sandford, 
after casting a look at each of them, appeared in 
high spirits. 

" You seem unhappy^ my lord," said he, with a 
smile. 

" You do not— Mr. Sandford," Lord Elmwood 
refrfied. 

" No, my lord, nor would I, were I in your situa- 
tion. What should make a man of sense out of 
temper but a worthy object !" And he looked at 
Miss Milner. 

" There are no objects unworthy our care :" re- 
ified Lord Elmwood. 

**But there are objects on whom all care is 
fruitless, your lordship will allow." 

^ I never yet despaired of any one, Mr. Sand- 
ford." 

** And yet there are persons, of whom it is pre- 
sumption to entertain any hopes." And he look- 
ed again at Miss Milner. 

** Does your head ache. Miss Milner 7" asked 
her friend, seemg her hold it with her hand. 

"Very much," returned she. 

"Mr. Sandford," said Miss Woodley, "did you 
use all those drops Miss Milner gave you for a 
pain in the head ?" 

" Yes :" answered he, " I did,"— But the ques- 
tion at that moment somewhat embarrassed him. 

"And I hope you found benefit from them:" 
said Miss Milner, with great kindness, as she rose 
from her seat, and walked slowly out of the room. 

Though Miss Woodley followed her, so that 
Mr. Sandford was left alone with Lord Elmwood, 
and might have continued his unkind insinuations 
without one restraint, yet his lips were closed for 
the present He looked down on the carpet — 
twitched himself upon his chaii^-«Lnd began to 
talk of the weather. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



Wrbm the first transports of despair were past, 
Miss Milner suffered herself to be once more in 
hope. She found there were no other means to 



support her life; and to her con^rt, befriend 
was much less severe on the present occasion than 
she had expected. No engagement between mor- 
tals was, in Miss Woodley's opinion, binding like 
that entered into with heaven ; and whatever vows 
Lord Elmwood had possibly made to another, she 
justly supposed that no woman's love for him 
equaled Miss Milner's — it was prior to all others ; 
that established her claim, at least, to contend for 
success ; and in a contention, what rival would 
not fall before her? 

It was not difficult to guess who this rival was ; 
or if they were a little time in suspense, Miss 
Woodley soon arrived at the certainty, by inquir- 
ing of Mr. Sandford ; who, unsuspecting why she 
asked, readily informed her that the intended Lady 
EUmwood was no other than Miss Fenton ; and 
that the marriage would be solemnized as soon as 
the mourning for the late Lord Elmwood was ever. 
This last intelligence made Miss Woodley shud- 
der—she repeated it, however, to Miss Milner, 
word for word. 

" Happy ! happy woman !" exclaimed Miss 
Milner of Miss Fenton ; " she has received the 
first fond impulse of his heart, and has had the 
transcendent happiness of teaching him to love!" 

" By no means," returned Miss Woodley, find- 
ing no other suggestion likely to comfort her ; **do 
not suppose that his marriage is the result of love — 
it is no more than a duty, a necessary arrange- 
ment, and this you may plainly see by the wife on 
whom he has fixed. Miss Fenton was thought a 
proper match for his cousin, and that same pro- 
priety has transferred her to him." 

It was easy to convince Miss Milner that all 
which her friend said was truth, for she wished it 
so. " And oh !" she exclaimed, " could I but sti- 
mulate passion, against the cold influence of pro- 
priety ; — ^Do you think, my dear Miss Woodley," 
and ^he looked with such begging eyes, it was im- 
possible not to answer as she wished, " do you 
think it would be unjust to ^iiss Fenton, were I 
to inspire her appointed husband with a passion 
which she may not have inspired, and which I be- 
lieve she cannot feel ?" 

Miss Woodley paused a minute, and then an- 
swered, " No ;" — ^but there was a hesitation in her 
manner of delivery — she did say, " No :" but she 
looked as if she was afraid she ought to have said 
" Yes." Miss Milner, however, did not give her 
time to recall the word, or to alter its meaning by 
adding othere, but ran on eagerly, and declared, 
" As that was her opinion, she would abide by it, 
and do all she could to supplant her rival" In 
order, nevertheless, to justify this determination, 
and satisfy the conscience of Miss Woodley, they 
both concluded that Miss Fenton's heart was not 
engaged in the intended marriage, and conse- 
quently, she was indifferent whether it took place 
or not 

Since the death of the late earl, she had not been 
in town; nor had the present earl been near the 
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place where she resided, since the week in which 
her knrer died ; of course nothmg similar to love 
could have been declared at so early a period ; 
and if it had been made known at a later, it must 
only have been by letter, or by the deputation of 
Mr. Sandfbrd, who they knew had been once m 
the coontiy Co visit her; but how httle he was 
qualified to enforce a tender passion was a com- 
fortable reflection. 

Revived by these conjectures, of which eome 
were true, and others false ; the very next day a 
^oom overspread their bright prospects, on Mr. 
Sandford's saying,as he entered the breakfast room, 

" Miss Fenton, ladies, desired me to present her 
comptiments.*' 

''Is she in town ?" asked Mrs. Hoiton. 

" She came yesterday morning,** returned Sand- 
fbfd, ''and ia at her brother's in Onnond Street; 
my lord and I supped there last night, and that 
made us so late home.** 

Lord Elmwood entered soon after, and bowing 
to his ward, confirmed what had been said, by 
telling her, that " Miss Fenton had charged him 
with her kindest respects." 

'*How does poor Miss Fenton look?** Mrs. 
Hoiton asked Lord Elmwood. 

To which question Sandford replied, " Beautiful 
— ehe looks beautifully.** 

" She has got over her uneasiness, I suppose 
then?** said Mrs. Horton — not dreaming that she 
was asking the question before her new lover. 

" Uneasy !** replied Sandford, " uneasy at any 
trial this world can send? That would be highly 
unworthy of her.** 

" But sometimes women do fret at such things :** 
replied Mrs. Horton, innocently. 

Lord Elmwood asked Miss Milner — " if she 
meant to ride this detigfatful day ?** 

While she was hesitating — 

" There are different kinds of women,** said 
Sandford, directing his discourse to Mrs. Horton ; 
" there is as much difierence between some wo- 
men, as between good and evil spirits.** 

Lord Elmwood asked Miss Milner again — If 
she took an airing 7 

She repUed, " No.** 

" And beauty,** continued Sandford, " when 
endowed upon spirits that are evil, is a mark of 
thev greater, their more extreme wickedness. 
Lucifer was the most beautiful of all the angels in 
Paradise**^ 

" How do you know ?** said Miss Milner. 

" But the beauty of Lucifer,** continued Sand- 
ford, in peifect neglect and contempt of her ques- 
tion, " was an aggravation of his guilt ; because 
it riiowed a double share of ingratitude to the 
Divine Creator of that beauty.** 

"Now you talk of angels,** said Miss Milner, 
" I wish I had wings ; and I should like to fly 
throu^ the park this morning.** 

" Tou would be taken for an angel in good 
eamest,** said Lord Ehnwood. 
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Sandfoid was angry at this little oompfaasBt, 
and cried, ** I sboukl think the seqiears skin 
would be much more characteristic.** 

" My lofd,** cried she, " does not Mr. Sand- 
ford use me ill!**— Vexed with other tlungp, she 
felt hersdf extremely hurt at this, and made the 
appeal almost in tears. 

" Indeed I think he dcHM.** And be kMked at 
Sandford as if he was displeased. 

This was a triumph so agreeable to her, that 
she immediately pardoned the offence ; but the 
ofiender did not so easily pardon her. 

" Good morning ladies,** said Lord Elmwood, 
rising to go away. 

"My Lord,** said Miss Woodley, " yoQ pro- 
mised Miss Milner to accompany her one even- 
ing to the opera ; this is opera night.** 

" WiU you go, my lord?** asked Mias Miber 
in a voice so soft, that he seemed as if he wished, 
but could not resist it 

" I am to dine at Mr. Fenton*s to-day,** he re- 
pUed ; " and if he and his sister will go^ and you 
will allow them part of your box, I will promise to 
come.** 

This was a condition by no means acoeptabte 
to her ; but as she felt a desire to see him in 
company with his intended biide (for she &ncied 
she could perceive his secret sentiments, could 
she once see them together) she answered not un- 
graciously, " Yes, my compliments to Mr. and 
Miss Fenton, and I hope they will favour me with 
their company.** 

" Then, madam, if they come, you may ex- 
pect me-~el8e not** He bowed, and left the 
room. 

All the day was passed in anxious expectatioa 
by Miss Milner ,what would be the event of the 
evening; for upon her penetration that evening^ 
all her future prospects she thought depended. If 
she saw by his looks, by his words, or assidnitiea, 
that he loved Miss Fenton, she flattered herself 
she would never think of him again with hope; 
butifsheobeervedhim treat her with mattentioa 
or indifierence, she would cherish, from that mo- 
ment, the fondert expectations. Against thai 
short evening her toilet was consulted the whole 
day: the alternate hope and fear which fluttered 
in her heart gave a more than usual brilliancy to 
her eyes, and more than usual bloom to her com- 
plexion. But vain was her beauty ; vain all her 
care to decorate that beauty ; vain her many 
looks to her box-door in hopes to see it open — 
Lord Elmwood never came. 

The music was discord— every thing she saw 
was distasteful — in a word — she was miser- 
able. 

She longed impatiently for the curtain to drop, 
because she was uneasy where she was— yet she 
asked herself, " Shall I be less unhappy at home ? 
Yes, at home I shall see Lord Elmwood, and 
that will be happiness. But he will behold me 
with neglect, and that will be misery ! — Ungrate- 
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fill cnmn ! I will no longer think of him." Yet 
could she lM?e thought of him, without joining in 
the same idea Miss Fenton, her anguish had been 
supportable ; but while she painted them as lo- 
▼ers, the tortures of the rack are not in many 
degrees more painful than those which she en- 
dured. 

There are but few persons who erer felt the 
real passion of jealousy, because few ha?e felt the 
real paason of lo^ ; but with those who have ex- 
perienced them both, jealousy has not only affect- 
ed the mind, but every fibre of their frame ; and 
Miss Milner's every limb felt agonizing torment, 
when Miss Fenton, courted and beloved by Lord 
Ehnwood, was present to her imagination. 

The moment the opera was finished, she flew 
hastily down stairs, as if to fly from the suflerings 
flhe experienced. She did not go into the coflee- 
room, though repeatedly urged by Miss Woodley, 
but waited at the door till her carriage drew up. 

Piqued — heart-broken — full of resentment 
against the object of her uneasiness, and inatten- 
tive to all that passed, as she stood, a hand gently 
touched her own ; and the most humble and iu- 
smuating voice said, '* Will you permit mo to 
lead you to your carriage?" She awakened from 
her reverie, and found Lord Frederick Lawnley 
by her side. Her heart, just then melting with 
tenderness to another, was perhaps more accessi- 
ble than heretofore ; or bursting with resentment, 
thought this the moment to retaliate. Whatever 
passion reigned that instant, it was favourable to 
the desires of Lord Frederick, and she looked as 
if she was glad to see him : — he beheld this with 
the rapture and humility of a lover ; and though 
she did not feel the least particle of love in return, 
she felt gratitude in proportion to the insensibility 
with which she had been treated by her guardian ; 
and Lord Frederick's supposition was not very 
erroneous, if he mistook this gratitude for a latent 
spark of affection. The mistake, however, did 
not force from him his respect : be handed her to 
her carriage, bowed low, and disappeared. Miss 
Woodley wished to divert her thoughts from the 
object which could only make her wretched, and 
as they rode home, by many encomiums upon 
Lord Frederick, endeavoured to incite her to a re- 
gard for him ; Miss Milner was displeased at the 
attempt, and exclaimed, 

"What! love a rake, a man of professed 
gallantry ? impossibla To me, a common rake 
is at odious as a comnaon prostitute is to a man of 
the nicest feelings. Where can be the joy, the 
pride, of inspiring a passion which fifty others can 
equally inspire ?** 

« Strange," cried Miss Woodley, " that you, 
who possess so many follies incident to your sex, 
should, in the disposal of your heart, have senti- 
ments so contrary to women in general." 

" My dear Miss Woodley," returned she, ** put 
in competition 2he languid addresses of a hbertine 
with the animated affection of a sober man, and 



judge which has the dominion ? Oh ! m my ca- 
lender of love, a solemn lord chief justice, or a de- 
vout archbishop, ranks before a licentious king." 

Miss Woodley smiled at an opinion which she 
knew half her sex would ridicule ; but by the air 
of sincerity with which it was delivered, she was 
convinced her recent behaviour to Lord Frederick 
was but the mere efiect of chance. 

Lord Elmwood's carriage drove to his door just 
at the time hers did ; Mr. Sandford was with him, 
and they were both come fixwi passing the even- 
ing at Mr. Fenton's. 

"So, my lord," said Miss Woodley, as soon at 
they met in the drawing-room, "you did not coma 
to us?" 

" No," answered he, ** I was sorry ; but I hope 
you did not expect me." 

" Not expect you, ray lord !" cried Miss MU- 
ner ; *' Did not you say that you would come 7" 

''If I had, I certainly should have come^" i»> 
turned he, " but I only said so conditionally." 

"That I am a witness to," cried Sandford, "for 
I was present at the time, and he said it should de- 
pend upon Miss Fenton." 

"And she, with her gloomy disposition," said 
Miss Milner, "chose to sit at home." 

" Gloomy disposition !" repeated Sandford : 
" she has a great share of sprightliness — and I 
think I never saw her in better spirits than she 
was this evening, my lord." 

Lord Elmwood did not speak. 

" Bless me, Mr. Sandford," cried Miss Milner, 
" I meant no reflection upon MissFenton's dispo- 
sition ; I only meant to censure her taste for stay- 
ing at home." 

" I think," repUed Sandford, " a much heavier 
censure should be passed upon those who prefer 
rambling abroad." 

" But I hope, ladies, my not coming," said Lord 
EUrawood, " was no inconvenience to you ; for you 
had still, I see, a gentleman with you." 

" Oh ! yes, two gentlemen :" answered the son 
of Lady Evans, a youth from school, whom Miss 
Milner had taken along with her. 

" What two ?" asked Lord Elmwood. 

Neither Miss Milner nor Miss Woodley an- 
swered. 

" You know, madam," said young Evans, "that 
handsome gentleman who handed you into your 
carriage, and you -called my lord." 

"Oh! he means Lord Frederick Lawnley:" 
said Miss Milner carelessly, but a blush of shamo 
spread over her face. 

" And did he hand you into your coach ?" ask- 
ed Lord Elmwood earnestly. 

" By mere accident, my lord," Miss Woodley 
replied, " for the crowd was so great" 

" I think, my lord," said Sandford, " it was very 
lucky that you were not there." 

" Had Lord Ehnwood been with us, we should 
not have had occasion for the assistance of any 
other," said Miss Mihier. 
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"Lord Elmwood hat been with yoa, nMLdam,** 
returned Sandford, " very frequently, and yet, — ^ 
''Mr. Sandford," laid Lord Elmwood, interrupt- 
ing him, '^ it is near bed-time, your conversation 
keeps the ladies from retiring.** 

** Your lordship's does not," said Miss Milner, 
"for you say nothing." 
*' Because, madam, I am afraid to ofiend." 
''But do you not also hope to please 7 and with- 
out risking the one, it is impossible to arrive at the 
other." 

"* I think, at present, the risk would be too 
hazardous, and so I wish you a good night" And 
be went out of the room somewhat abruptly. 

** Lord Elmwood," said Miss Milner, " is very 
grave— he does not look Uke a man who has 
been passing the evening with the woman he 
loves." 

** Perhaps he is melancholy at parting from 
hei," said Miss Woodley. 

" More Ukely offended," said Sandfoid, « at the 
manner in which that lady has spoken of her." 

" Who, 17 1 protest I said nothing " 

** Nothing ! Did not you say that she was 
gloomy ?" 

*< Nothing but what I thought— I was gomg to 
add, Mr. Sandford." 

"When you think unjustly, you should not ex- 
press your thoughts." 
** Then, perhaps, I should never speak." 
" And it were better you did not, if what you 
say is to give pain. Do you know, madam, 
that my lord is going to be married to Miss Fen- 
ton?" 
** Yes," answered Miss Milner. 
" Do you know that he loves her 7" 
" No," answered Miss Milner. 
" How ! do you suppose he does not ?" 
" I suppose that he does, yet I don't know it" 
" Then if you suppose that he does, how can 
you have the imprudence to find fault with her in 
his presence 7" 

" I did not— to call her gloomy was, I knew, to 
commend her both to him and to you, who admire 
such tempers." 

" Whatever her temper is, every <me admires it ; 
and so far from its being what you have described, 
she has great vivacity ; vivacity which comes fiom 
the heart" 

" No, if it eanu from thence, I should admire it 
too ; but if she has any, it rests there, and no one 
is the better for it" 

"Pshaw!" said Miss Woodley, " it is time for 
us to retire ; you and Mr. Sandford must finish 
your dispute in the morning." 

"Dispute, madam !" said Sandford, "I never 
disputed with any one beneath a doctor of divinity 
in my life. I was only cautioning your friend not 
to make light of those virtues which it would do 
her honour to possess. Miss Fenton is a noost 
amiable young woman, and worthy of just such 
a husband as my Lord Elmwood will make her." 
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"I am sure," said Miss Woodley, "Mias Mil- 
nerthinks so— she has a high opinion of Miss 
Fenton— she was at present only jesting." 

"But, madam, a jest is a very pernicious thing, 
when delivered with a malignant sneer. I have 
known ajest destroy a lady's reputation — I have 
known a jest give one person a distaste for ano- 
ther— I have known a jest break off a mamage." 
"But I suppose there is no apprehension of that 
in the present case 7" said Miss Woodley,— wish- 
ing he might answer in the affirmative. 

" Not that I can foresee. No, Heaven forbid," 
he replied, " fori look upon them to be formed for 
each other— their dispositions, their pursuits, their 
inclinations the same. Their passion for each 
other just the same— pure — white as snow." 

" And, I dare say, not warmer ;" replied IifisB 
Milner. 
He looked provoked beyond measure. 
" My dear," cried Miss Woodley, *<how can 
you talk thus 7 I believe in my heart you are only 
envious, because my Lord Elmwood hasnotofir- 
ed himself to you." 

"To her !" said Sandford, afiecting an air of 
the utmost surprise ; " to her ! Do you think he 
received a dispensation from his vows, to become 

the husband of a coquette — a ^." He was 

going on. 

"Nay Mr. Sandford," cried Miss Mibier, "I 
believe, afler all, my worst crime, ui your eyes, is 
that of being a heretic." 

" By no means — it is the only circumstance that 
can apologize for your faults ; and if you had not 
that excuse, there would be none for you." 

** Then, at present, these is an excuse— I thank 
you, Mr. Sandford, this is the kindest thing you 
ever said to me. But I am vexed to see that you 
are sorry for having said it" 

** Angry at your being a heretic !" he resumed— 
"Indeed I should be much more concerned to see 
you a disgrace to our religbn." 

Miss Milner had not been in a good humour 
the whole evening — she had been provoked se- 
veral times to the full extent of her patience ; but 
this harsh sentence hurried her beyond all bounds, 
and she arose from her seat in the most violeat 
agitation, exclaiming, " What have I done to be 
thus treated 7" 

Though Mr. Sandford was not a man easily 
intimidated, he was upon this occasion evidently 
alarmed; and stared about him with so violent 
an expression of surprise, that it partook, in some 
degree of fear. Miss Woodley clasped her 
friend in her arms, and cried with the tendetest 
affection and pity, **My dear Miss Milner, be 
composed." 

Miss Milner sat down, and was so for a mi- 
nute ; but her dead silence was almost as alarm- 
ing to Sandford as her rage had been ; and be 
did not perfectly recover himsdf till he saw tears 
pouring down her lace. He then heaved a sigh 
of content that all had thus ended; but in ^ 
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heait resolved never to forget the ridiculous 
afirigbl into which he had been thrown. He 
■tole out of the room without uttering a syllable : 
but as he never retired to rest before he had re- 
peated a long form of evening prayer, — when 
this evcnmg he came to that part which suppli- 
cates ** Grace for the wicked," he took care to 
mention Miss Milner's name with most fervent 
devotion. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Of the many restless nights that Miss Milner 
passed, this was not one. It is true, she had a 
weight of care upon her heart, even heavier than 
usual, but the burden had overcome her strength : 
wearied out with hopes, with fears, and, at the 
end, with disappoin^ent and rage, she sunk at 
once into a deep slumber. But the more forget- 
fulness had then prevailed, the more powerful was 
the force of remembrance when she awoke. At 
first, so sound her sleep had been, that she had 
a difficulty in calling to mind why she was un- 
happy ; but that she was unhappy she well re- 
collected ; when the cause came to her memory, 
she would have slept again — but it was impossi- 
ble. 

Tbou^ her rest had been imbroken, it had not 
been refreshing — she was far from well, and sent 
word of her indisposition, as an apology for not be- 
ing present at breakfast Lord Elmwood looked 
concerned when the message was delivered— Mr* 
Sandford shook his head. 

** Miss Milner's health is not good !'' said Mrs. 
Horton a few minutes after. 

Lord Elmwood laid down the newspaper to at- 
tend to what she said. 

" To me, there is something very extraordinary 
about her!" continued Mrs, Horton, finding she 
caught his lordship's attention. 

''So there is to mo !" added Sandford, with a 
sarcastic sneer. 

"And so there is to me !" said Miss Woodley, 
with a serious face and heartfelt sigh. 

Lord EUmwood gazed by turns at each, as each 
delivered their sentiments — and when they were 
all silent, he looked bewildered, not knowing 
what judgment to form from any one of those 
sentences. 

Soon after breakfast, Mr. Sandford withdrew to 
his own apartment : Mrs. Honon, in a little time, 
went to hers : Lord Elmwood and Miss Wood- 
ley were left alone. He immediately rose from 
h^ seat, and said, 

** I think, Miss Woodley, Miss Milner was ex- 
tremely to blame, thou^ I did not choose to tell 
her so before Mr. Sandford, in giving Lord Fre- 
derick an opportunity of speaking to her, unless 
she means that he shall renew his addresses." 

** That, I am certain," replied Miss Woodley, 



" she does not mean — and I assure you, my lord, 
seriously, it was by mere accident she saw him 
yesterday evening, or permitted his attendance 
upon her to her carriage." 

" I am glad to hear it," he returned quickly j 
'* for although I am not of a suspicious nature, yet 
in regard to her afi*ection for him, I cannot but 
still have my doubts." 

" You need have none, my lord," replied Miss 
Woodley, with a smile of confidence. 

*' And yet you must own her behaviour has 
warranted them — has it not been, in this paitica> 
Uir, incoherent and unAcoountable?" 

" The behaviour of a person in love, no doubt," 
answered Miss Woodley. 

" Don't I say ao ?" replied he warmly ; *< and is 
not that a just reason for my suspicions 7" 

« But is there only one man in the worid on 
whom those suspicions can fix ?" said Miss 
Woodley, with the colour mounting into her face. 

** Not that I know of— not one more that I know 
of," he replied, with astonishment at what she bad 
insinuated, and yet with a perfect assurance that 
she was in the wrong. 

** Perhaps I am mistaken," answered she. 

'*Nay, that is impossible too," returned he with 
anxiety — "You share her confidence— you are 
perpetually with her : and for that reason, even 
if she did not confide in you (which I know, and 
rejoice that she does), you would yet be acquaint- 
ed with all her inclinations." 

** I believe I am perfectly acquainted with them," 
replied Miss Woodley, with a significance in her 
voice and manner which convinced him, there 
was some secret to learn. 

Aflcr a hesitation 

"It is far from me," replied he, "to wish to be 
entrusted with the private sentiments of those 
who desire to withhold them from me ; much less 
would I take any unfair means to be informed. 
To ask any more questions of you, I believe, 
would be unfair. Yet I cannot but lament that 
I am not as well instructed as you are. I wish 
to prove my friendship to Miss Milner, but she 
will not sufier me — and every step that I take for 
her happiness I take in the most perplexing un- 
certainty." 

Miss Woodley sighed — ^but she did not speak. 
He seemed to wait for her reply; and as she 
made none, he proceeded 

" If ever breach of confidence could be tolerat- 
ed, I certainly know no occasion that would so 
justly authorize it as the present. I am not only 
proper from character, but from circumstances, to 
be relied upon— my mterest is so nearly connect- 
ed with the interest, and my happiness with the 
happiness of my ward, that those principles, as 
well as my honour, would protect her against 
every peril arising from my being trusted." 

" Oh ! my lord," cried Miss Woodley, with a 
most forcible accent, " You are the last person on 
earth she would pardon me for intrusting." 
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*<Why 80?** said be, wannly. <'Bat that w 
the way — the penon who ia oar friend we dia- 
XnuBt — where a common interest is concerned, we 
are aahamed of drawing on a coounon danger 
— afraid of advice, thoi^ that advice is to pre- 
serve us, .-.Miss Woodley," said he, chang- 
ing his voice with excess of earnestness, "do you 
not believe, that I would do any thing to make 
Miss Milner happy V* 

•* Any thing in honour, my lord." 

«* She can desire nothing farther.** He repUed 
in agiUtion, «* Are her desires so unwarrantable 
that I cannot grant them ?" 

Miss Woodley again did not speak— and he 
continued 

** Great as my friendship is, there are certainly 
bounds to it — bounds that shall save her in spite 
of herself :" — and he raised his voice. 

" In the disposal of themselves,'' resumed he, 
with a less vehement tone, *' that great, that terri- 
fic disposal in marriage (at which I have always 
looked with fear and dismay), there is no account- 
ing for the rashness of a woman's choice, or some- 
times for the depravity of her taste. But in such 
a case, Miss Milner*s election of a husband shall 
not direct mine. If she does not know how to es- 
timate her own value, I da Independent of her 
Ibrtano, she has beauty to captivate the heart of 
any man ; and with all her follies she has a frank- 
ness in her manner, an unaffected wisdom in her 
thoughts, a vivacity in her conversation, and 
withal, a soilness in her demeanour, that might 
alone engage the affections of a man of the nicest 
sentiments, and the strongest understanding. I 
will not see all these qualities and accomplishments 
debased. It is my ofiice to protect her from the 
consequences of a degrading choice, and I will 
execute the obligation." 

** My lord, Miss Milner*s taste is not a deprav- 
ed one ; it is but too refined." 

" What can you mean by that. Miss Woodley ? 
You talk mysteriously. Is she not afraid that I 
will oppose her inclinations?" 

" She is sure that you will, my lord." 

** Then the person must be unworthy of her." 

Miss Woodley rose from her seat — she clasped 
her hands— every look and every gesture proved 
her alternate resolution and irresolution to pro- 
ceed farther. Lord Elmwood's attention was ar- 
rested before ; but now it was fixed to a degree 
of cariosity and surprise, which her extraordinary 
manner could only have excited. 

** My lord," said she, with a tremulous voice, — 
^ promise me, declare to me, nay, swear to me, 
that it shall ever remain a secret in your own 
breast, and I will reveal to you, on whom she has 
placed her affections." 

This preparation made Lord Elmwood trem- 
ble ;-^and he ran over instantly in his mind all 
the persons he could recollect, in order to arrive at 
the knowledge by thought, quicker than by words. 
It was in vain he tried ; and he once more turned 
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his inquiring eyes upon Miss Woodley. He saw 
her silent and covered with confusion. Again he 
searched his own thoughts ; nor inefiectually as 
before, — at the first glance Uie object was presoitr 
ed, and he beheld kimttlj. 

The rapid emotion of varying pasaiooa, which 
immediately darted over his features, informed 
Miss Woodley that her secret was discovered : — 
she hid her face, while the tears that fdl down to 
her bosom, confirmed the truth of his mind's sug- 
gestion, more forcibly than oaths could have done. 
A short interval of silence followed, during which 
she sufiered tortures for the manner in wtuch he 
would next address her — a few seconds gave her 
this reply ; 

^ For God's sake take care what you are do- 
ing — ^you are destroying my prospects of futu- 
rity — you are making this worid too dear to 
me." 

Her drooping head was U^ lifted up» and she 
caught the eye of Dorriforth ; — she saw it beam 
expectation, amazement, joy, ardour, and love. 
Nay, there was a fire, a vehemence in the quick 
fiucinating rays it sent forth, she never before had 
seen — it filled her with alarm — she wished him lo 
love Miss Milner, but to love her with modeimtiQii. 
Miss Woodley was too little v^sed in the subject, 
to know, this would have been not to love ai ail ; 
at least, not the extent of breaking through en- 
gagements, and all the various obstacles that stiQ 
militated against their union. 

Lord EUmwood was sensible of the embarrass- 
ment his presence gave Miss Woodley, and un- 
derstood the reproaches which she seemed to vent 
upon herself in silence. To relieve her from both, 
he laid his hand with force upon his heart, and 
said, ** Do you believe me ?" 

*< I do, my lord :" she answered, trembling. 

" I will make no unjust use of what I know:" 
he replied with firmness. 

" I believe you, my lord." 

** But for what my passions now dictate," con- 
tinued he, ** I will not hereafter answer. They 
are confused — they are triumphant at present I 
have never yet, however, been vanquished by 
them ; and even upon this occasion, my reason 
shall combat them to the last — and my reason 
shall fail me before I act dishonourably." 

He was going to leave the room — she followed 
him, and cried, *^ But, my lord, how shall I see 
again the unhappy object of my treachery 7" 

** See her," replied he, ** as one to whom you 
meant no injury, and to whom you have done 
none." 

^* But she would account it an injury." 

** We are not judges of what belongs to our- 
selves :" he replied—" I am transported at the 
tidings you have revealed, and yet, perhaps, it had 
been better if I had never heard them." 

Miss Woodley was going to say something&r- 
ther, but as if incapable of attending to her, be 
hastened out of the room. 
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CBAFTBR nun. 

MiSB Woodley stood for some time to consider 
which way she was to go. The first person she 
met would inquire whj she had been weeping ? 
and if Miss Miinerwas to ask the question, in 
what words could she tell, or in what manner 
deny the truth ? To avoid her was her first cau- 
tion, and she took the only method ; she had a 
hackney coach ordered, rode several mil^ out of 
town, and returned to dinner with so little remains 
of her swohi eyes, that complaining of the head- 
ach was a sufficient excuse for them. 

Miss Milner was enough recovered to be pre- 
sent at dinner, though she hardly tasted a morsel 
Lord Elmwood did not dine at home, at which 
Bfiss Woodley rejoiced, but at which Mr. Sand- 
ford appeared highly disappointed. He asked 
the servants several times, what my lord said when 
he went out ? They replied, " Nothing more 
than that he should not be at home to dinner." 
** I can't imagine where he dines ;" said Sandford. 
" Bless me, Mr. Sandford, can't you guess ?*» 
(cried Mrs. Horton, who by this time was made 
acquainted with his intended marriage) *<He 
dines with Miss Penton, to be sure." " No," re- 
plied Sandford, ** he is not there ; I came from 
thence just now, and they had not seen him all 
day." Poor Miss Milner on this began to eat a 
lilde ; for where we hope for nothing, we receive 
small indulgences with joy. 

Notwithstanding the anxiety and trouble under 
which Miss Woodley had laboured all the morn- 
ing, her heart for many weeks had not felt so light 
as it did this day at dinner. The confidence that 
she reposed in the promises of Lord Elmwood — 
the firm reliance she had upon his delicacy and his 
justice — the unabated kindness with which her 
friend received her, while she knew that no one 
suspicious thought had taken harbour in her bo- 
som — and the conscious integrity of her own in- 
tentions, though she might have been misled by 
her judgment, all comforted her with the hope, she 
had done nothing she ought to wish recalled. But 
although she felt thus tranquil, in respect to what 
she had divulged, yet she was a good deal dis- 
quieted with the dread of next seeing Lord Elm- 
wood. 

Miss Milner, not having spirits to go abroad, 
passed the evening at home. She read part of a 
new opera, played upon her harp, mused, sighed, 
occasionally talked with Miss Woodley, and so 
passed the tedious hours till near ten, when Mrs. 
Horton asked Mr. Sandford to play a game at 
piquet, and on his excusing himself, Miss Milner 
oflbred in his stead, and was gladly accepted. 
They had just begun to play when Lord Elmwood 
come into the room — Miss Milner*3 countenance 
immediately brightened, and though she was in a 
negligent morning dress, and looked paler than 
usual, she did not look less beautiful. Miss Wood- 
ley was leaning on the back of her chair to observe 
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the game, and Mr. Sandford sat readmg oae of tb« 
fathers at the other side of the fire-place. Lord 
Elmwood, as he advanced to the table, bowed, not 
having seen the ladies since the morning, nor Miss 
Milner that day : they returned the salute, and he 
was going up to Miss Milner (as if to inquire of 
her health), when Mr. Sandford, laying down 
his book, said, 

** My lord, where have you been all day ?" 

" I have been very busy," replied he, and, walk« 
ing from the card-taible, went up to him. 

Miss Milner played one card for another. 

^ You have been at Mr. Fenton's this even* 
ing, I suppose ?" said Sandford. 

** No J not at all to-day." 

" How came that about, my lord ?" 

Miss Milner played the ace of diamonds in- 
stead of the king of hearts. 

*' I shall call to-morrow," answered Lord Elm- 
wood ; and then walking with a very ceremoni- 
ous air up to Mies Milner, said, "He hoped she 
was perfectly recovered." 

Mrs. Horton begged her "to mind what she 
was about," 

She replied, " I am much better, su*." 

He then returned to Sandford again ; but never, 
during all this time, did his eye once encounter 
Miss Woodley's; and she, with equal care, 
avoided his. 

Some cold dishes were now brought up for 
supper— Miss Milner lost her deal, and the game 
ended. 

As they were arranging themselves at the sup- 
per-table, " Do, Miss Mihier," said Mrs. Horton, 
** have something warm for your supper ; a chick- 
en boiled, or something of that kind ; you have 
eat nothing to-day." 

With feehngs of humanity, and apparently no 
other sensation — but never did he feel his philan- 
thropy so foruible^Lord EUmwood said, ** Let me 
beg of you. Miss IVlilner, to have something pro- 
vided for you." 

The earnestness and emphasis with which these 
few words were pronounced were more flattering 
than the finest turned compliment %vould have 
been ; her gratitude was expressed in blushes, and 
by assuring him she was now " so well as to sup 
on the provisions before her." She spoke, how- 
ever, and had not made the trial ; for the moment 
she carried a morsel to her lips, she laid it on her 
plate again, and turned paler, firom the vain en- 
deavour to force her appetite. Lord Elmwood 
had always been attentive to her ; but now he 
watched her as he would a child ; and when he 
saw by her struggles that she could not eat, he 
took her plate from her ; gave her something elae ; 
and all with a care and watchfulness in his looks, 
as if he had been a tender-hearted boy, and she 
his darling bird, the loss of which would embitter 
all the joy of his holidays. 

This attention had something in it so tender, 
so officious, and yet so sincere, that it brought the 
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tMn into Mim Woodley's eym, attracted the 
notice of Mr. Sandford, and the obMrvation of 
Mrs. Horton ; while the heart of Miaa Miker 
overflowed with a gratitude that gave place to no 
fentiment ezeept her love. 

To reUere the anjuety which her guardian ez- 
preesed, she endeavoured to appear cheerful, and 
that anxiety, at length, really made her so. He 
now pressed her to take one glase of wine with 
such solicitude, that he seemed to say a thousand 
things besides. Sandford still made his observa- 
tions, and being unused to conceal his thoughts 
before the present company, he said bluntly, 

** Miss Fenton was indisposed the other night, 
my lord, and you did not seem half thus anxious 
about her." 

Had Sandford laid all Lord £Umwood*s estate 
at Miss Milner's feet, or presented her with that 
eternal bloom which adorns the faceof a goddess, 
be would have done less to endear himself to her 
than by this one sentence— she looked at him with 
a most benign countenance^ and felt affliction that 
•be had ever offended him. 

"Miss Fenton,** Liord Elmwood replied, ''has 
a brother with her ; her health and happiness are 
in kit eare— Miss Milner's are in mine." 

"Mr. Sandford," said Miss MiUier, "I am 
afraid that I behaved uncivilly to you last night 
— will you accept of an atonement ?" 

** No, madam," returned he, " I accept no expi- 
ation without amendment" 

"Well, then," said she smiling, "suppose I 
promise never to offend you again, what then ?" 

*• Why then, you*ll break your promise." 

" Do not promise him," said Lord Elmwood, 
** for he means to provoke you to it" 

In the like conversation the evening passed, and 
Miss Milner retired to rest in far better spirits 
than her morning's prospects had given her the 
least pretence to hope. Miss Woodley, too, had 
cause to be well pleased ; but her pleasure was in 
great measure eclipsed by the reflection that there 
was such a person as Miss Fenton ; — she wished 
she had been equally acquainted with hers as with 
Miss Milner'sheart,and she would then have acted 
without injustice to either ; but Miss Fenton had 
of late shunned their society, and even in their 
company was of a temper too reserved ever to 
discover her mind ; — ^Miss Woodley was obliged, 
therefore, to act to the best of her own judgment 
only, and leave all evente to Providence. 



CHAPTER ZZIV. 

Within a few weeks, in the house of Lord 
£lmwood, every thing and every person wore a 
new iaoe. He was Sie professed lover of Miss 
Milnei^-she the happiest of human beings— Miss 
Woodley partaking in the joy— Mr. Sandford lap 
menting, with the deepest concern, that Miss 
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Fenton had been supplanted ; and what added 
poignantly to his concern was, that she had been 
supplanted by Miss Milner. Though a diurch- 
man, be bore his disappointment with the impa- 
tience of one of the laity: he could hardly speak 
to Lord EUnwood ; he would not look at Miss 
Milner, and was displeased with everyone. It was 
his intention, when he first became acquainted 
with Lord EUmwood's resolution, to quit hb bouse ; 
and as the earl had, with the utmost degree of 
inflexibility, resisted all his good counsel upon 
this subject, he resolved, in quitting him, never to 
be his adviser again. But, in prepaiing to leave 
his friend, his pupil his patron, and yet him, who, 
upon most occasions, implicitly obeyed his will, the 
spiritual got the better of the temporal man, and 
he determined to sUy, lest, in totally abandoning 
him to the pursuit of his own passions, he should 
make his puishment even greater than his ofifenoe. 
"My lord," said he, "on the stormy sea, upon 
which you are embarked, though you will not 
shun the rocks that your faithful pilot would point 
out, he will, nevertheless, sail in your company, 
and lament over your watery grave. The more 
you slight my advice, the more you require it ; so 
that, until you command me to leave your house 
(as I suppose you will soon do^ to oblige your 
lady), I will continue along with you." 

Lord EUmwood liked him sincerely, and was 
glad that he took this resolution ; yet as soon as 
his reason and aflbctions had once told him that he 
ought to break with Miss Fenton, and marry his 
ward, he became so decidedly of this opinion, that 
Sandford's never had the most trivial weight ; nor 
would he even flatter the supposed authoriQr he 
possessed over him, by urging him to remain in 
his house a single day, contrary to his inclinations. 
Sandford observed, with grieQ this fiimneas ; but 
finding it vain to contend, submitted — not, how- 
ever, with a good grace. 

Amidst all the persons afiected by this change 
in Lord Elmwood's marriage designs. Miss Fen- 
ton was, perhaps, a£focted the least— she would 
have been content to have married, she was con- 
tent to live single. Mr. Sandford had been the 
first who made overtures to her on the part of Lord 
Elmwood, and was the first sent to ask her to dis- 
pense with the obligation. She received both of 
these proposals with the same insipid smile of 
approbation, and the same cold indifibrence at the 
heart 

It was a perfect knowledge of this disposition 
in his intendef 1 wife which had given to Lord Elm- 
wood's thoughts on matrimony the idea of dreary 
winter ; but the sensibility of Miss Milner had 
now reversed that prospect into perpetual spring ; 
or the dearer variety of spring, summer, and au- 
tumn. 

It was a knowledge also of this torpor in Miss 
Fenton's nature, from which he formed the pur- 
pose of breaking with her; for Lord Ellmwood still 
retained enough of the sanctity of his foimer stete 
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to have jrielcled op hia own bftppinesi, and even 
that of hie beloved ward, rather tlwn have plunged 
one heart into affliction by his perfidy. This, be- 
fore he ofiered hie hand to Miss Milner, he was 
perfectly convinced would not be the case— even 
Miss Fenton herself assured him, that her thoughts 
were more upon the joys of heaven than upon 
those of earth ; and as this circumstance would, 
she believed, induce her to retire into a convent, 
she consideied it a happy, rather than an unhappy, 
event Her brother, on whom her fortune devolv- 
ed if riie took this holy resolution, was exactly of 
her opinion. 

Lost in the maze of happiness that surrounded 
her, Miss Milner oftentimes asked her heart, and 
her heart whispered like a flatterer, ** Yes ; are 
not my charms even more invincible than I ever 
believed them to be? — Dorriforth, the grave, the 
pious, the anchorite Dorriforth, by their force, is 
animated to all the ardour of the most impassioned 
lover — ^while the proud priest, the austere guardian 
is humbled, if I but frown, into the veriest 
slave of love.** She then asked, *< Why did I not 
keep him longer in suspense 7 He could not have 
loved me more, I believe : but my power over him 
might have been greater stilL I am the happiest 
of women in the affection he has proved to me, but 
I wonder whether it would exist under ill treat- 
ment ? If it would not, he still does not I6ve me 
as I wish to be loved — if it would, my triumph, 
my felicity would be enhanced." These thoughts 
were mere phantoms of the br^m, and never, by 
system, put into action ; but, repeatedly indulged, 
they were practised by casual occurrences ; and 
the dear-bought experiment of being loved in spite 
of her faults (a glory proud women ever aspire to), 
was, at present, the ambition of Miss Milner. 

Unthinking woman ! she did not reflect, that to 
the searching eye of Lord Elmwood she had faults, 
with her utmost care to conceal or overcome them, 
sufficient to try all his love, and all his patience. 
But what female is not fond of experiments ? To 
which, how few there are that do not fall a. sacri- 
fice! 

'Perfectly secure in the afiections of the man she 
loved, her declining health no longer threatened 
her : her declining spuits returned as before ; and 
the suspicions of her guardian being now changed 
to the liberal confidence of a doting lover, she 
again professed all her former follies, all her fash- 
ionable levities, and indulged them with less re- 
straint than ever. 

For a while, blinded by his passion, Lord Elm- 
wood encouraged and admired every new proof of 
her restored happiness; nor till sufferance had 
tempted her beyond her usual bounds, did he re- 
monstrate. But she, who, as his ward, had been 
ever gentle, and (when he strenuously opposed) 
always obedient, became, as a mistress, sometimes 
haughty, and, to opposition, always insolent He 
was surprised, but the novelty pleased him. And 
Miss Milner, whom he tenderly loved, could put 



on no change, or appear in no new character tlutt 
did not, for the time she adopted it, seem to be* 
come her. 

Among the many causes of complaint which 
she gave him, want of economy, in the disposal of 
her income, was one. Bills and draAs came upon 
him without number, while the account, on her 
part, of money expended, amounted chiefly to ar- 
ticles of dress that she sometimes never wore, toys 
that were out of fashion before they were paid for, 
and charities directed by the force of whim. 
Another complaint was, as usual, extremely late 
hours, and oflen company that he did not approve. 

She was charmed to see his love struggling with 
his censure— his politeness with his anxiety — and 
by the light, frivolous, or reeentful manner in 
which she treated his admonitions, she triumphed 
in showing to Miss Woodley, and more especially 
to Mr. Sandford, how much she dared upon the 
strength of his afiections. 

Every thing in preparation for their marriage, 
which was to take place at EUmwood House du- 
ring the summer months, she resolved for the short 
time she had to remain in London, to let no occa- 
sion pass of tasting all those pleasures that were 
not Ukely ever to return ; but which, though eager 
as she was in their pursuit, she never placed in 
competition with those she'hoped would succeed 
— those more sedate and superior joys, of domes- 
tic and conjugal happiness. Oflen, merely to 
hasten on the tedious hours that intervened, she 
varied and diverted them, with the many recrea- 
tions her intended husband could not approve. 

It so happened, and it was unfortunate it did, 
that a lawsuit concerning some possessions in the 
West Indies, and other intricate afiyrs that came 
with his title and estate, frequently kept Lord EUm- 
wood from his house part of the day ; sometimes 
the whole evening ; and when at home, would 
oflen closet him for hours with his lawyers. But 
while he was thus ofi* his guard, Sandford never 
was so — and had Miss Milner been the dearest 
thing on earth to him, he could not have watched 
her more vigilantly ; or had she been the frailest 
thing on earth, he could not have been more hard 
upon her, in all the accounts of her conduct he 
gave to her guardian. Lord Elmwood knew, on 
the other hand, that Sandford's faiUng was to think 
ill of Miss Milner — he pitied him for it, and he 
pitied her for it — and in all the aggravation which 
his representations gave to her real folUes, afi^- 
tion for them both, in the heart of Dorriforth, stood 
between accusation and every other unfavourable 
impression. 

But facts are glaring ; and he, at length, beheld 
those faults in their true colours, though previously 
pointed out by the prejudice of Mr. Sandford. 

As soon as Sandford perceived his friend's con- 
futation and uneasiness, •* There, my lord !" cried 
he, exultingly, " did I not always say the marriage 
was an improper one? — but you would not be 
ruled — you would no see." 
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** Can 70a blame me for not seeing,*' replied hie 
kwdflhip, ** when you were blind ?— Had you been 
dispaeaionate, had you aeen Miss Milner'a Tirtuee 
as well as her fiiults, I should ha?e beUe?ed, and 
been guided by you — but you saw her failings 
only, and therein have been equally deceived with 
me, who have only beheld her perfections.'* 

"My observations, however, my lord, would 
have been of most use to you ; for I have seen 
what to avoid." 

** But mine have been the most gratifying," re- 
plied he ; *< for I have seen— what I must always 
love." 

Sandford sighed, and lifted up his hands. 

"Mr. Sandford," resumed Lord Elmwood, 
with a voice and manner such as were usual to 
him when not all the power of Sandford, or oi 
any other, could change his fixed determination, 
"Mr. Sandford, my eyes are open to every fail- 
mg, as well as to every accomplishment; to 
every vice, as well as to every virtue of Miss 
Milner ; nor will I sufier myself to be again pre- 
possessed in her favour, by your prejudice agianst 
her— for I believe it was compassion at your un- 
kind treatment that first gained her my heart" 

" I, my lord ?" cried Sandford ; " do not load 
me with the burthen — with the mighty burthen of 
your love for her." 

" Do not interrupt me. Whatever your meaning 
has been, the effect of it is what I have described. 
Now, I will no longer," continued he, " have an 
enemy, such as you have been, to heighten her 
charms, which are too transcendent in their na- 
tive state. I will hear no more complaints against 
her, but I will watch her closely myself— and if I 
find her mind and heart (such as my suspicions 
have of late whispered) too frivolous for that sub- 
stantial happiness I look for with an object so 
beloved, depend upon my word — the marriage 
ahall yet be broken off" 

" I depend upon your word, it toiU then :" re- 
plied Sandford eagerly. 

" You are unjust, sir, in saying so before the 
trial," replied Lord Elmwood, " and your injustice 
shall make me more cautious, lest I follow your 
example." 

» But, my lord " 

"My mind is made up, Mr. Sandford," return- 
ed he, interrupting him — " I am no longer engaged 
to Miss Milner than she shall deserve I should be 
— but, in my strict observations upon her conduct, 
I will take care not to wrong her as you have 
done." 

" My lord, call my observations wrong when 
you have reflected upon them as a man, and not 
as a lover — divest yourself of your passion, and 
meet me upon equal ground." 

" I will meet no one — I will consult no one — 
my own judgment shall bo the judge, and in a 
few months shall marry me to her, or— -6anuA me 
from her for ever J* 

There was something in these last words, in 
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the tone and firmness with which they were de« 
livered, that the heart of Sandibrd nated npoa 
with content— they bore the symptoms of a me- 
nace that would be executed ; and he parted from 
his patron with congratulations upon his wisdom, 
and with giving him the vrarmest aseurances of 
his firm reliance on his word. 

Lord Elmwood, having come to this resolotioQ, 
was more composed than he had been for several 
days before ; while the horror of domestic wran- 
gles— a family without subordination — a house 
without economy — in a word, a wife without 
discretion, had been perpetually present to his 
mind. 

Mr. Sandford, although he was a man of un- 
derstanding, of learning, and a complete casuisi, 
yet all the faults he committed were entirely — fior 
the want of knowing better. He constantly re- 
proved faults in others, and he was most assured- 
ly too good a man not to have corrected and 
amended his own, had they been known to him — 
but they were not. He had not been for so long 
a time the spiritual superior of all with whom be 
lived, had been so busied with instructing others, 
that he had not once recollected that himself 
wanted instruction : and in such awe did his ha- 
bitual severity keep all about him, that although he 
had numerous friends, not one told him of his 
failings— except just now Lord Ehnwood, but 
whom, in this instance, as a man in love, he would 
not credit Was there not then some reason for 
him to suppose he had no faults 7 — his enemies, 
indeed, hinted that he had, but enemies he never 
hearkened to; and thus, with all his good sense, 
wanted the sense to follow the rule, Believe what 
your enemiee toy of you, rather than what is eaid hy 
your friends. For could an enemy, to whom he 
would have listened, have whispered to Sandford 
as he lefl Lord Elmwood, " cruel, barbarous man ! 
you go away with your heart satisfied, nay, even 
elated, m the prospect that Miss Milner's hopes 
on which she alone exists, those hopes whicli keep 
her from the deepest affliction, and cherish hot 
with joy and gladness, will all be disappointed. 
You flatter yourself it is for the sake of your 
friend. Lord Elmwood, that you rejoice, and be- 
cause he has escaped a peril You wish him 
well ; but there is another cause for your exulta- 
tion which you will not seek to know— it is, 
that in his safety shall dwell the punishment 
of his ward. For shame! for shame! forgive 
her faults, as this of yours requires to be forgiv- 
en." 

Had any one said this to Sandford, whom he 
would have credited, or had his own heart sug- 
gested it, he was a man of that rectitude and con- 
scientiousness, that he would have returned im- 
mediately to Lord Elmwood, and have strength- 
ened all his favourable opinions of his intended 
wife — but having no such monitor, he walked on 
highly contented, and, meeeting Miss Woodley, 
said, with an air of triumph. 
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** Where's your friend ? — where's Lady EUm- 
wood?" 

Miss Woodley smiled,and answered — "She was 
gone with such and such ladies to an auction — but 
why give her that title already, Mr. Sandford ?" 

''Because," answered he, <'I think she will 
never ha?e it** 

<< Bless roe, Mr. Sandford," said Miss Woodley, 
** you shock me !" 

"I thought I should," replied he, "and there- 
fore I told it you." 

** For heaven's sake what has happened ?" 

" Nothing new — her indiscretions only." 

'*I know she is imprudent," said Miss Wood- 
ley^-" I can see that her conduct is often excep- 
tionable — but then Lord Elmwood surely loves 
her, and love will oveiiook a great deal." 

** He dott love her — but he has understanding 
and resolution. He loved his sister too, tenderly 
loved her, and yet when he had taken the resolu- 
tion, and passed his word that he would never 
see her again — even upon her death-bed he would 
not retract it — no entreaties could prevail upon 
him. And now, though he maintains, and I dare 
say loves, her child, yet, you remember, when you 
brought him home, that he would not suffer him 
in his sight" 

" Poor Miss Milner !" said Miss Woodley, in 
the most pitying accents. 

** Nay," said Sandford, " Lord Elmwood has not 
yel passed his word that he will never see her 
more — ^he only threatened to do it; — ^butl know 
enough of him to know, that bis threats are gene- 
rally the same as if they were performed." 

"You are very good," said Miss Woodley, "to 
acquaint me of this in time — I may now warn 
Miss Milner of it, and she may observe more cir- 
cumspection." 

"By no means," cried Sandford, hastily — 
"What would you warn her for? — it will do her 
no good — besides," added he, "I don't know whe- 
ther L<ird Elmwood does not expect secrecy on 
my part ; and if he does " 

" But, with all deference to your opinion," said 
Miss Woodley, (and with all deference did she 
speak) "don't you think, Mr. Sandford, that se- 
crecy upon this occasion would be criminal ? For 
consider the anguish that it may occasion to my 
fiiend ; and if, by advising her, we can save her 
from " She was proceeding. 

" Tou may call it criminal, madam, not to in- 
form her of what I have hinted at," cried he ; " but 
I call a breach of confidence — if it was divulged to 
me in confidence " 

He was going to expUin ; but Miss Milner en- 
tered, and put an end to the discourse. She had 
been passing the whole morning at an auction, 
and had laid out near two hundred pounds in dif- 
ferent things for which she had no one use, but 
bought them because they were said to be cheap 
— among the rest was a lot of books upon chemis- 
try, and some Latin authors. 



"Why, madam," cried Sandford, lookmg over 
the catalogue where her purchases were marked 
by a pencil, "do you know what you have done 7 
You can't read a word of these books." 

" Cant I, Mr. Sandford 7 But I assure you 
that you will be very much pleased with them, 
when you see how elegantly they are bound." 

" My dear," said Mrs. Horton, "why hafe you 
bought china 7 You and my Lord EUmwood have 
more now than you have places to put them in." 

"Very true, Mrs. Horton — I forgot that— but 
then you know I can give these away." 

Lord Elmwood was in the room at the conclu- 
sion of this conversation ^he shook his head and 

sighed. 

"My lord," said she, "I have had a very agree- 
able morning ; but I wished for you — if you had 
been with me, I should have bou^t a great many 
other things ; but I did not like to appear unrea- 
sonable in your absence." 

Sandford fixed his inquisitive eyes upon Lord 
EUmwood, to observe his countenance — he smiled, 
but appeared thoughtful. 

" And, oh ! my lord, I have bought you a pre- 
sent," said she. 

" I do not wish for a present, Miss Milner." 

" What, not from me 7 Very well" 

" If you present me with yourself it is all that I 
ask." 

Sandford moved upon his chair, as if he sat un- 
easy. 

" Why then, Miss Woodley," said Miss Milner, 
" you shall have the present But then it won't 
suit you — it is for a gentleman. I'll keep it and 
give it to my Lord Frederick the first time I meet 
with him. I saw him this morning, and he looked 
divinely — ^I longed to speak to him." 

Miss Woodley cast, by stealth, an eye of appre- 
hension upon Lord Elmwood's face, and trembled 
at seeing it flushed with resentment 

Sandford stared with both his eyes full upon 
him : then drew himself upright on his chair, and 
took a pinch of snufi* upon the strength of the 
earl's uneasiness. 

A silence ensued. 

After a short time — " You all appear melancho- 
ly," said Miss Milner : " I wish I had not come 
home yet." 

Miss Woodley was in agony — she saw Lord 
Elmwood's extreme displeasure, and dreaded lest 
he should express it by some words he could not 
recall, or she could not forgive^therefore, whis- 
pering to her she had something particular to say, 
she took her out of the room. 

The moment she was gone, Mr. Sandford rose 
nimbly from his seat, rubbed his hands, walked 
briskly across the room, then asked Lord Elmwood 
in a cheerful tone, " Whether he dined at home 
to-day ?" 

That which had given Sandford cheerfulnesf 
had so depressed Lord Elmwood that he sat de- 
jected and silent At length he answered in 
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a feint Toice^ ''No, I beHeve I shall not dine at 
home." 

''Where is youriordship going to dine ?** asked 
Mrs. Horton; "I thought we should have had 
your company to-day ; Miss Milner dines at home, 
I believe." 

" I ha?e not yet determined where I shall dine,** 
replied he, taking no notice of the conclusion of 
hm* speech. 

" My lord, if you mean to go to the hotel, I'll 
go with you, if yon please," cried Sandford offi- 
ciously. 

" With all my heart, Sandford—" and they both 
went out together before Miss Afilner returned to 
the apartment 



CHAPTEE ZZT. 

Miss Woodley, for the first time, disobeyed the 
will of Mr. Sandford ; and as soon as Miim Mil- 
ner and she were alone, repeated all he had re- 
vealed to her ; accompanying the recital with her 
usual testimonies of sympathy and afiection. But 
had the genius of Sandford presided over this dis- 
covery, it could not have influenced the mind of 
Miss Milner to receive the intelligence with a tem- 
per more exactly the opposite of that which it was 
the intention of the informer to recommend. In- 
stead of shuddering at the menace Lord Eimwood 
had uttered, she said, she "dared him to perform 
it." " He dares not," repeated she. 

« Why dares not ?" said Miss Woodley. 

"Because he loves me too well — because his 
own happiness is too dear to him." 

"I believe he loves you," repliidd Miss Wood- 
ley, "and yet there is a doubt if " 

"There shall be no longer a doubt," — cried 
Miss Milner, " PU put him to the proof." 

" For shame, my dear ! you talk inconsiderately, 
— ^what can you mean by proof?" 

"I mean I will do something that no prudent 
man ought to forgive ; and yet, with all his vast 
share of prudence, he shall forgive it, and make a 
sacrifice of just resentment to partial aflection." 

"But if you should be disappointed, and he 
should no< make the sacrifice ?" said Miss Wood- 
ley. 

" Then I have only lost a man who had no re- 
gard for me." 

" He may have a great regard for you, notwith- 
standing." 

"But for the love I have felt, and do still feel, 
for my Lord Eimwood, I will have something more 
than a great regard in return." 

" You have his love, I am sure." 

" But is it such as nine? /could love Aim if 
he had a thousand faults. And yet," said she, 
recollecting herself, " and yet, I believe his being 
faultless was the first cause of my passion." 

Thus she talked on — sometimes in anger, some- 
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times apparently in jest— till her sorant came to 
let her know the dinner was served. Upon enter- 
ing the dining-room, and seeing Lord Elmwood^s 
place at table vacant, she started back. She waa 
disappointed of the pleasure she expected in dining 
with him; and his sudden absence, so imme- 
diately after the intelligence that she had received 
from Miss Woodley, increased her disquietude — 
She drew her chair, and sat down with an indi£^- 
ence that predicted she should not eat ; and as 
soon as she was seated, she placed her fingers sul- 
lenly upon her lips, nor touched her knife and fork, 
nor spoke a word in reply to any thing that was 
said to her during the whole dinner. Miss Wood- 
ley and Mrs. Horton were both toowdl acquaint- 
ed with the good disposition of her heart, to take 
ofifence, or appear to notice this behaviour. They 
dined, and said nothing either to provoke or soothe 
her. Just as the dinner was going to be removed, 
aloud rap came at the door — "Who is that?" 
said Mrs. Horton. One of the servants went to 
the window, and answered, " My lord and Mr. 
Sandford, madam." 

"Come back to dinner as I live," cried Mrs. 
Horton. 

Miss Milner continued her position and said 
nothing — but at the comers of her mouth, which 
her fingers did not entirely conceal, there were 
discoverable a thousand dimpled grsoes like small 
convulsive fibres, which a restrained smile upon 
Lord Elmwood's return had sent there. 

Lord Eimwood and Sandford entered. 

" I am glad you are returned, my lord," said 
Mrs. Horton, " for Miss Milner has not tasted of 
one thing !" 

" It was only because I had no appetite," re- 
turned she, blushing like crimson. 

" We should not have come back," said Sand- 
ford, " but at the place where we went to dine, all 
the rooms were filled with company." 

Lord Eimwood put the wing of a fewl on Mias 
Milner*s plate, but without previous asking if she 
chose any : yet she condescended to eat — thej 
spoke to each other too in the course of conversa- 
tion, but it was with a reserve that appeared as if 
they had been quarreling, and felt so to them- 
selves, though no such circumstance had hap* 
pencd. 

Two weeks passed away in this kind of distant 
behaviour on both sides, without either of them 
venturing a direct quarrel, and without either of 
them expressing (except inadvertently) then 
strong afl^tion for each other. 

During this time they were once^ however, very 
near becoming the dearest fiiends in expresnon, 
as well as in sentiment. This arose from a &- 
vour that he granted, in compliance with her de- 
sire, though that desire had not been urged, but 
merely insinuated : and as it was a favour which 
he had refused to the repeated requests of many 
of his friends, the value of the obligation wee 
heightened. 
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She and Miss Woodley had taken an airing to 
see the poor child, young Rushbrook. Lord EUm- 
wood inquiring of the ladies how they had passed 
their morning, Miss Milner frankly told him ; and 
added, << what pain it ga?e her to leave the child 
behind, as he had again cried to come away with 
her" 

** Go for hhn then to-morrow," said Lord Elm- 
wood, ^ and bring him home." 

** Home !" she repeated, with surprise. 

** Yes," replied he, << if you desire it, this shall 
be his home— you shall be a mother, and I will, 
henceforward, be a father to him." 

Sandford, who was present, looked unusually 
aour at this high token of regard for Miss Milner ; 
jet, with resentment on his face, he wiped a tear 
of joy from his eye, for the boy's sake--his frown 
was the force of prejudice, his tear the force of 
nature. 

Rushbrook was brought home ; and whenever 
Lord Elmwood wished to show a kindness to Miss 
Milner, without directing it immediately to her, 
be took hb nephew upon his knee, talked to him, 
and told hun he '< was glad they had become ac- 
quainted." 

In the various, though delicate, struggles for 
power between Miss Milner and her guardian, 
there was not one person a witness to these inci- 
dents, who did not suppose that all would at last 
end in wedlock — for the most common observer 
perceived, that ardent love was the foundation of 
every discontent, as well as of every joy they ex- 
perienced. One great incident, however, totally 
reversed the hope of all future accommodation. 

The fashionable Lady G gave a masked 

ball ; tickets were presented to persons of quality 
and fashion ; among the rest, three were sent to 
Miss Milner. She had never been at a masque- 
rade, and received them with ecstasy — ^the more 
especially, as the masque being at the bouse of a 
woman of fiishion, she did not conceive there could 
be any objection to her going. She was mistaken 
— the moment she mentioned it to Lord Elmwood, 
he desired her, somewhat sternly, ** Not to think 
of being there." She was vexed at the prohibi- 
tion, but more at the manner in which it was de* 
livered, and boldly said, '* That she should certain- 
ly go." 

She expected a rebuke for this, but what alarm- 
ed her much more, he said not a word ; but he 
looked with a resignation which foreboded her 
greater sorrow than the severest reproaches would 
have done. She sat for a minute, reflecting how 
to rouse him from this composure : — she first 
tboughtofattacking him with upbraidings ; then 
she thought of soothing him ; and at Ikst of 
laughing at him. This was the most dangerous 
method of all, and yet, this she ventured upon. 

" I am sure your lordship," said she, " with all 
your saintliness, can have no objection to my 
being present at the masquerade, if I go as a nun." 

He made no reply. 



"That is a habit," continued she, "which 
covers a multitude of faults— and for that evenings 
I may have the chance of making a conquest even 
of you — nay, I question not if, under that inviting 
attire, even the pious Mr. Sandford virould not 
ogle me," 

« Hush !" said Miss Woodley. 

« Why hush ?" cried Miss Mihier aloud, though 
Miss Woodley had spoken in a whisper--^ I am 
sure," continued ^e, "lam only repeatmg what 
I have read in books about nuns and their confes- 
sors." 

"Your conduct, Miss Milner," replied Lord 
Elmwood, " gives evident proofs of the authors 
you have read ; you may spare yourself th© 
trouble of quoting them." 

Her pride was hurt at this, beyond bearing ; 
and, as she could not, like him, govern her anger, it 
flushed in her face, and almost forced her to tears. 

" My lord," said Miss Woodley (in a tone so 
soft and peaceful that it might have calmed the 
resentment of both), "my lord, suppose you were 
to accompany Miss Milner ? there are tickets for 
three, and you can then have no objection." 

Mis8Milner*s brow was immediately smooth- 
ed ; and she fetched a si^, in anxious expecta- 
tion that he would consent 

" I go, Miss Woodley 7" he replied with asto- 
nishment — " Do you imagine I would play the 
buf!bon at a masquerade ?" 

Miss Milner's face changed to its former ap- 
pearance. 

"I have seen grave characters there, my lord," 
said Miss Woodley. 

" Dear Miss Woodley," cried Miss Milner, 
" why persuade Lord Elmwood to put on a mask, 
just at the time he has laid it aside ?" 

His patience was now tempted to its height, 
and he answered, " If you suspect me of incon- 
sistency, madam, you shall find me changed." 

Pleased that she had been able at last to irritato 
him, she smiled with a degree of triumph, and in 
that humour was going to reply ; but before she 
could speak four words, and before she thought of 
it, he abruptly left the room. 

She was highly oflended at this insult, and de- 
clared " from that moment she banished him from 
her heart for ever." To prove that she sot his 
love and his anger at equal defiance, she immedi- 
ately ordered her carriage, and said, she " was go- 
ing to some of her acquaintance, whom she knew 
to have tickets, and with whom she would fix 
upon the habit she was to appear in at the mas- 
querade ; for nothing, unless she was locked up, 
should alter the resolution she had formed of be- 
ing there." To remonstrate at that moment Miss 
Woodley knew would be in vain — ^her coach came 
to the door, and she drove away. 

She did not return to dinner, nor till it was late 
in the evening ; Lord Elmwood was at home, but 
he never once mentioned her name. 

She came home, afler he had retired, in great 
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0ptrit8 ; and then, for the first time, in her whole 
life, appeared careless what he might think of her 
conduct : — but her whole thoughts were occupied 
upon the business which had employed the chief 
of her day : and her dress engrossed all her con- 
versation, as soon as Miss Woodley and she were 
alone. She told her, she had been shown the 
greatest rariety of beautiful and becoming dresses 
^e had e?er beheld ; ** and yet," said she, " I 
hare at last fixed upon a very plain one ; but one 
I look so well in, that you Trill hardly know me 
when I have it on." 

" You are seriously then resolved to go,** said 
Mira Woodley, ** if you hear no more on the sub- 
ject from your guardian 7" 

** Whether I do hear or not, Miss Woodley, I 
am equally resolved to go." 

" But you know, my dear, he has desired you 
not — and you used always to obey his com- 
mands." 

** As my guardian, I certainly did obey him ; 
and I could obey him as a husband ; but as a 
lover I will not" 

** Yet that is the. ^ay never to have him for a 
husband." 

" As he pleases — for if he will not submit to be 
my lover, I will not submit to be his wife — ^nor has 
he the afiection I require in a husband." 

Thus the old sentiments, repeated again and 
again, prevented a separation till towards morn- 
ing. 

Miss Milner, for that night, dreamed less of her 
guardian than of the masquerade. On the even- 
ing of the next day it was to be : — ebe was up 
early, breakfasted in her dressing-room, and re- 
mained there most of the day, busied in a thou- 
sand preparations for the night ; one of them was, 
to arrange her hair in falling ringlets. Her next 
care was, that her dress should display her fine 
person to the best advantage — ^it did sa Miss 
Woodley entered as it was trying on, and was 
all astonishment at the elegance of the habit, and 
its beautiful efiect upon her graceful figure ; but, 
mostof all, she was astonished at her venturing 
on such a character — for though it represented the 
goddess of chastity, yet from the buskins, and the 
petticoat festooned far above the ancle, it had, on 
a first glance, the appearance of a female much 
less virtuous. Miss Woodley admired this dress, 
yet objected to it ; but as she admired first, her 
objections after had no weight. 

" Where is Lord Elmwood ?" said Miss MU- 
ner — ** he must not see me." 

" No, for heaven's sake," cried Miss Woodley, 
<* I would not have him see you in such a disguise 
for the universe." 

" And yet," returned the other with a sigh, 
** why am I thus pleased with my dress? fori 
had rather he should admire me than all the world 
besides, and yet he alone must not see me in it" 

''But he would not admire you so dressed," 
nid Miss Woodley. 
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" How shall I contrive to avoid hhn," said Blira 
Milner, '' if in the evening he should ofiler to band 
me into my carriage? — ^But I believe he will not 
be in good humour enough to do that" 

** You had better dress at the bouse ol the 
ladies with whom you go^" said Miss Woodley ; 
and this was agreed upon. 

At dinner they learned that Lord Elmivood was 
to go that evening to Windsor, in order to be in 
readiness for the king's hunt early in the morning. 
This intelligence having dispersed Miss Milnei'a 
fears, she concluded upon dressing at home. 

Lord EUmwood appeared at dinner, in an even, 
but not in a good temper ; — ^the subject of the 
masquerade was never mentioned, nor indeed 
was it once in his thoughts ; for thongjh be was 
offended at his ward's behaviour on the occanoo, 
and considered that she committed a £ialt in tell- 
ing him ** she would go," yet he never suspected 
she meant to do so, not even at the time she said 
she did, much less that she would persist, oooUy 
and deliberately, in so direct a contradiction to hki 
wilL She, on her part, Mattered herself that his 
going to Windsor was intended in order to give 
her an opportunity of passing the evening as she 
pleased, without bis being obliged to know of it, 
and consequently to complain. Miss Woodley, 
who was willing to hope as she wished, began to 
be of the same opinion ; and, without leloctanoe, 
dressed herself as a wood-nymph to accompany her 
friend. 



CHAPTER XXTI. 

At half alW eleven. Miss Milnei's chair and 
another with Miss Woodley, took them from Loed 
Elmwood's, to call upon the party (wood-nymphs, 
and huntresses) who where to accompany them, 
and make up the smt of Diana. 

They had not lefl the house two minutes, when 
a thundering rap came at the door — it was Lord 
Elmwood in a post-chaise. Upon some occasion 
the next day's hunt was deferred : he had been 
made acquainted with it, and came from Windsor 
at that late hour. After he had informed Mrs. 
Horton and Mr. Sandford, who were sitting to- 
gether, of the cause of his sudden return, and had 
some supper ordered to be brought in for him, he 
inquired, " What company had been supping 
there ?" 

*' We have been alone the whole evening my 
lord," replied Mrs. Horton. 

" Nay," returned he, " I saw two chairs, with 
several servants, come out of the door as I drove 
up, but what hvery 1 could not discern." 

'* We have had no creature here," repeated 
Mrs. Horton. 

*< Nor has Miss Milner had visitors 7" asked he. 

« This brought Mrs. Horton to herrecoUaction, 

and she cried, " Oh 1 now I know j" and than 

checked herself, as if she knew too mnch. 
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** What do yoQ know, madam ?" said he sharp- 

" Nothing'' — said Mrs. Horton, " I know no- 
thing^-Hind she lifted up her bands and shook her 
boad. 

" So all people say, who know a great deal,'' 
cried Sandford, ** and I suspect that is at_presont 
yonrcaae." 

** Then I know more than I wish, I am sure, 
Mr. Sandford," returned she, shrugging up her 
shoulders. 

Lord Ellmwood was all impatience. 

** Explain, madam, explain.** 

<* Dear my lord,** said she, " if your lordship 
will recollect, you may just have the same know- 
ledge that I have.** 

** Recollect what?** said he sternly. 

'* The quarrel you and your ward had about the 
masquerade.** 

" What of that, she is not gone there ?** he 
cried. 

** I am not sure she is,** returned Mrs. Horton ; 
** but if your lordship saw two sedan chairs going 
out of this bouse, I cannot but suspect it must be 
Miss Milner and my niece going to the masque- 
rade." 

He made no answer, but rang the bell violent- 
ly. A servant entered. **Send Miss MUner*s 
maid hither,** said he "immediately.** The man 
withdrew. 

" Nay, my lord,** cried Mrs. Horton, •* any of 
the other servants could tell you just as well 
whether Miss Milner is at home or gone out** 

" Perhaps not,** replied he. 

The maid entered. 

"Where is your mistress?** said Lord Elm- 
wood. 

The woman had received no orders to conceal 
where the ladies were gone, and yet a secret in- 
fluence, which governs the thoughts of all wait- 
ing-women and chambermaids, whispered to her 
that she ought not to tell the truth. 

<* Where is your mistress ?** repeated he, in a 
louder voice than before. 

"Gone out, my Lord,** she replied. 

« Where?'* 

"My lady did not tell me.** 

" And don*t you know ?*' 

"No, my lord:** she answered, and without 
blushing. 

" Is this the night of the masquerade ?** said he. 

" I don't know, my Lord, upon my word ; but, 
I believe, my lord, it is not** 

Sandford, as soon as Lord Elmwood had asked 
the ladt question, ran hastily to the table, at the 
other side of the room, took something from it, 
and returned to his place again — and when the 
maid said, " It was not the night of the masque- 
rade,** he exclaimed, " But it is, my lord, it is — yes, 
it is,'* and, showmg a newpaper in his hand, point- 
ad to the paragraph which contained the informa- 
tion. 



"Leave tnc room," said Lord Elmwood to the 
woman, "I have done with you." She went 
away. 

" Yes, yes, here it is," repeated Sandford, with 
the paper still in his hand. He then read the 
paragraph : " The maaquerade ot the right ho* 

nowrable Lady G '» tkU eucntn^— 'This 

evening, my lord, you find'— "tt is expected will 
be the most hriUiant of any thing of the AnMiI far 
these many years past J" 

" They should not put such things in the pa- 
pers," said Mrs. Horton, " to tempt young women 
to their ruin." The word ruin grated upon Lord 
Elmwood's ear, and he said to the servant who 
came to wait on him, while he supped, " Take 
the supper away." He had not attempted either 
to eat, or even to sit down ; and he now walked 
backwards and forwards in the room, lost in 
thought and care. 

A little time after, one of Miss Milner's foot- 
men came in upon some occasion, and Mr. Sand- 
ford said to him, "Pray did you attend your lady 
to the masquerade ?" 

"Yes, sir," replied the man. 

Lord EUmwooid stopped himself short in his 
walk, and said to the servant, "You did." 

" Yes, my lord," replied he. 

He walked again. 

" I should like to know what she was dressed 
in," said Mrs. Horton : and turning to the ser- 
vant, " Do you know what your lady had on ?" 

" Yes, madam," replied the man, "she was in 
men's clothes." 

"How!" cried Lord EUmwood. 

"You tell a story, to be sure," said Mrs. Hor- 
ton to the servant 

"No," cried Sandford, "I am sure he does not ; 
for he is an honest good young man, and would 
not tell a lie upon any account — would you, 
Thomas ?" 

Lord Elmwood ordered Miss Milner's woman 
to be again sent up. She came. 

" In what dress did your lady go to the masque- 
rade ?" he asked, and with a look so extremely 
morose, it seemed to command the answer in a 
single word, and that word to be truth. 

A mind, with a spark of sensibility more than 
this woman possessed, could not have equivocate 
ed with such an interrogator ; but her reply was, 
" She went in her own dress, my lord." 

" Was it a man's or a woman's ?" asked he, 
with a look of the same command. 

" Ha, ha, my lord," (half laughing and half 
crying) " a woman's dress, to be sure, ray lord." 

On which Sandford cried 

" Call the footman up, and let him confront 
her." 

He was called ; but Lord Elmwood, now dis- 
gusted at the scene, withdrew to the further end 
of the room, and left Sandford to question them. 

With all the authority and consequence of a 
country magistrate, Sandford — ^his back to the 
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fire, and the witnesses before him, began with the 
footman. 

** In what dress do you say that yon saw your 
lady deooimtedy when you attended, and went 
along with her to the masquerade 7" 

"In men's dothes," repUed the man, boldly 
and firmly as before. 

'* Bless my soul, Thomas, how can you say 
such a thing?" cried the woman. 

" What dress do s^ say she went in 7" cried 
Sandford to her. 

** In women's clothes, indeed, sir." 

«Thisis veiy odd !** said Mrs. Horton. 

''Had she on, or had she not on, a coat?'' ask- 
ed Sandford. 

" Yes, sir, a petticoat," replied the woman. ' 

"Do you say she had on a petticoat 1^ said 
Sandford to the man. 

"I cant answer exactly for that,*' replied he, 
" but I know she had boots on.** 

" They were not boots," replied the maid, with 
Tehemence— "indeed sir, (turning to Sandford) 
they were only half boots." 

"My girl," said Sandford kmdly to her, " your 
own evidence convicts your mistress— -What has 
a woman to do with my boots 7" 

Impatient at this muhmieiy, Lord EUmwood 
rose, ordered the servants out of the room, and 
then, looking at his watch, found it was near one. 
" At what hour am I to expect her home 7" said 
he. 

"Perhaps not till three in the morning," an- 
swered Mrs. Horton. 

" Three ! more likely six," cried Sandford. 

"I cant wait with patience till that time," an- 
swered Lord Elmwood, with a deep and most 
anxious sigh. 

"Yon had better go to bod, my lord," said Mrs. 
Horton ; " and, by sleeping, the time will pass 
away unperceived." 

" If I could sleep, madam." 

" Will you play a game of cards, my lord ?" 
said Sandford, " ibr I will not leave you till she 
comes home ; and though I am not used to sit up 
all night ^ 

"All night!" repeated Lord Elmwood; "she 
dares not stay all night" 

" And yet, after going," said Sandford, " in de- 
fiance to your commands, I should suppose she 
dared." 

" She is in good company, at least, my lord," 
said Mrs. Horton. 

"She does not know herself what company she 
is in," replied he. 

"How should she," cried Sandford, where 
every one hides his face 7" 

Till five o'clock in the morning, in conversa- 
tion hke this, the hours lingered away. Mrs. 
Horton, indeed, retired to her chamber at two, 
and left the gentlemen to a more serious dis. 
course ; but a discourse still less advantageous to 
poor Miss Milner. 
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She, during this time, was at the scene of plea- 
sure she had painted to herself, and all the 
pleasure it gave her was, that she was sore 
she should never desire to go to a masquerade 
again. Its crowd and bustle fatigued her — itsfre^ 
dom ofiended her delicacy — and though she per> 
cetved that she was the first object of admiratioo 
in the place, yet there vras one person still wantin|r 
toadinbe; and the regret at having transgressed 
his injunctions for so trivial an entertainment 
weighed upon her spirits, and added to their 
weariness. She would have come away soonet 
than she did; but she could not, with any de- 
gree of good maimers, leave the company with 
whom she went : and not till half after four weie 
they prevailed on to return. 

Daylight just peeped through the shutters of the 
room in which Lord EUmwood and Sandford were 
sitting, when the sound of her carriage, and the 
sudden stop it made at the door, caused Lofd 
Elmwood to start from his chair. He trembled 
extremely, and looked pale. Sandford was asham- 
ed to seem to notice it, yet he could not help ask- 
ing him " to take a glass of wine." — ^He toci. it — 
and, for once, evinced he was reduced so low as 
to be glad of such a resource. 

What exact passion thus agitated Lord ESm- 
wood at this crisis, it is hsrd to define : — ^Perhaps 
it was indignation at Miss Milnei's imprudence 
and exultation at being on the point of revenge- 
perhaps his emotion arose fiom joy, to find that 
she was safe returned — perhaps it was pert ur ba- 
tion at the grief he felt that he must upbraid her — 
perhaps it was not one alone of these sensations, 
but all of them combined. 

She, wearied out vrith the tedious ni^t's dis- 
sipation, and far less joyous than melandmly, bad 
fallen asleep as she rode home, and came half 
asleep out of her carnage. " Light me to my bed- 
chamber instantly," said she to her maid, who 
waited in the hall to receive her. ButoneoTLofd 
Elmwood's valets went up to her and ansvrered* 
" Madam, my lord desires to see you before you 
retire." 

" Your lord ! " she cried, " is he not from town 7" 

" No, madam, my lord has been at home ever 
since you went out ; and has been sitting up with 
Mr. Sandford waiting for you." 

She was wide awake immediately. The heavi- 
ness was removed from her eyes, but fear, sorrow, 
and shame seized upon her hiMurt She leaned 
against her maid, as if unable to support herself 
under those feelings, and said to Miss Woodley, 

" Make my excuse—I cannot see him to-n^t 
— ^I am unfit — indeed I cannot" 

Miss Woodley was alarmed at the prospect of 
going to him by herself, and thus, perhaps, irritat- 
ing him still more : she, therefore, said, " He has 
sent for you ; for heaven's sake, do not disobey 
him a second time." 

" No, dear madam, don't," cried her woman, 
" for he is like a lion— he has been sodding me." 
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** Gtood Gk>d !'* exclaimed Miss Miiner, and in 
a tone that seemed prophetic, ** Then he is not to 
be my husband, after all.'' 

" Yes," cried Miss Woodley, " if you will only 
be humble, and appear sorry. Yuu know your 
power oTor him, and all may yet be well." 

She turned her speaking eyes upon her fiiend, 
the tears starting from them, her Ups trembling— 
" Do I not appear sorry 7" she cried. 

The bell at that moment rang furiously, and 
they hastened their steps to the door of the apart- 
ment where Lord Elmwood was. 

" No," rephed Miss Woodley to her last ques- 
tion, " this shuddering is only fright : say to him 
you are sorry, and beg his pardon," 

" I cannot," replied she, " if Mr. Sandford be 
with him." 

The servant opened the door, and she and Miss 
Woodley went in. Lord Elmwood, by this time, 
was composed, and received her with a slight in- 
clination of his head — she bowed to him in return, 
and said, with some marks of humility, 

« I suppose, ray lord, I have done wrong." 

" You have indeed. Miss Milner," answered 
he ; ** but do not suppose that I mean to up- 
braid you : I am, on the contrary, going to release 
you from any such apprehension /or the future.*^ 

Those last three words he delivered with a coun- 
tenance so serious and so determmed, with an 
accent so firm and so decided, they pierced 
through her heart Yet she did not weep, or even 
sigh ; but her friend, knowing what she felt, ex- 
claimed, " Oh !" as if for her. 

She herself strove with her anguish, and replied 
(but with a faltering voice), ^I expected as much, 
my lord." 

** Then, madam, you perhaps expect all that I 
intend ?" 

"In regard to myself," she replied, "I suppose 
I do." 

"Then," said he, "you may expect that in a 
few days we shall part" 

" I am prepared for it, my lord," she answered, 
and, whUe she said so, sunk upon her chair. 

" My lord, what you have to say farther," said 
Miss Woodley, in tears, "defer till the morn- 
ing — Miss Milner, you see, is not able to bear it 
now." 

" I have nothing to say farther," replied he, cool- 
ly — ^** I have now only to act" 

"Lord Elmwood," replied Miss Milner, divided 
between grief and anger, "you think to terrify me 
by your menaces— but I can part with you — 
heaven knows I can — ^your late behaviour has re- 
conciled me to a separation." 

On this he was going out of the room — but 
Miss Woodley, catching hold of him, cried, 
" Oh ! my lord, do not leave her in this sorrow 
— pity her weakness, and forgive it"— She was 
proceeding ; and he seemed as if inclined to lis- 
ten, when Sandford called out in a tone of voice so 
harsh, 



"Miss Woodley, what do you mean?"— -She 
gave a start and desisted. 

Lord Eknwood then turned to Sandford and said, 
" Nay, Mr. Sandford, you need entertain no doubts 
of me — I have judged, and have deter " 

He was going to say determined ; but Miss 
Milner, who dreaded the word interrupted the 
period, and exclaimed, " Oh ! could my iK>or fath- 
er know the days of sorrow I have experienced 
smce his death, how would he repent his fatal 
choice of a protector." 

This sentence, in which his friend's memory 
was recalled, with an additional allusion to hei 
long and secret love for him, affected Lord Elm- 
wood — ^hc was much moved, but ashamed of be- 
ing so, and as soon as possible conquered the pro- 
pensity to forgive. Yet, for a short interval, he 
did not know whether to go out of the room, or to 
remain in it ; whether to speak or to be silent 
At length he turned towards her, and said, 

" Appeal to your father in some other form — in 
that (pointing at her dress) he will not know you. 
Reflect upon him, too, in your moments of dissi- 
pation, and, let his memory control your indiscre- 
tions — not merely in an hour of contradiction call 
peevishly upon his name, only to wound the dear- 
est friend you have." 

There was a degree of truth, and a degree of 
passionate feeling, in the conclusion of this 
speech, that alarmed Sandford — he caught up one 
of the candles, and, laying hold of his friend's el- 
bow, drew him out of the room, crying^ " Come, 
my lord, come to your bedchamber — it is very 
Ute — it is morning — it is time to rise." And by 
a continual repetition of these words, in a very 
loud voice, he wilfully drowned whatever Lord 
Elmwood, or any other person, might have wished 
either to have said or to have heard. 

In this manner Lord Elmwood was forced out 
of the apartment, and the evening's vicissitudes 
ended. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

Two whole days passed in the bitterest sus- 
pence on the part of Miss Milner, while neither 
one word nor look from Lord Elmwood denoted 
the most trivial change of the sentiments he had 
declared on the night of the masquerade. Still 
those sentiments, or intentions, were not explicitly 
deUvercd ; they were more like intimations than 
solemn declarations — for though he had said, " He 
would never reproach her /or the future,** and that 
" She might expect they should part," he had not 
positively said Uiey should ; and upon this doubt- 
ful meaning of his words she hung with the 
strongest agitation of hope and of fear. 

Miss Woodley, seeing the distress of her mind 
(much as she endeavoured to conceal it), entreat- 
ed, nay, implored of her to permit her to be a mo- 
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diator; to sufier her to tak for a private interview 
with Lord EUmwood, and if she foand him inflexi- 
ble, to behave with a proper spirit in return ; but 
if he appeared not absolutely averse to a reconci- 
liation, to ofier it in so cautious a manner that it 
might take place without farther uneasiness on 
eithier side. But Miss Milner peremptorily for- 
bade this, and acknowledging to her friend every 
weakness she felt on the occasion, yet concluded 
with solemnly declaring, *'That ailer what had 
passed between her and Lord Elmwood, he must 
be the first to make a concession, before she her- 
self would condescend to be reconciled.'* 
• T beiievQ.1 know Lord Elmwood's temper," 
replied Miss Woodley, " and I do not think he 
will be easily induced to beg pardon for a fault, 
which he thinks you have committed." 

** Then he does not love me." 

" Pshaw ! Miss Milner, this is the old argu- 
ment — He may love yoiu too well to spoil you ; — 
consider that he is your guardian as well as your 
lover, he means also to become your husband ; 
and he is a man of such nice honour that be will 
not indulge you with any power before marriage, 
to which he does not intend to submit hereaiter." 

" But tenderness, aflfection, the politeness due 
from a lover to his mistress demands his submis- 
sion ; and as I now despair of enticing, I will 
obli^ him to it— at least Pll make the experiment, 
and know ray &te at once." 

" What do you mean to do ?" 

** Invite Lord Frederick to the house, and ask 
my guardian's consent for our immediate union ; 
you will then see what effect that measure will 
have upon his pride." 

" But you will then make it too Ute for him to 
be humble— If you resolve on this, my dear Miss 
Milner, you are undone at once— you may thus 
hurry yourself into a marriage with a man you do 
not love, and the misery of your whole future life 
may be the result Or, would you force Mr. Dor- 
rifoith (I mean Lord Elmwood) to another duel 
with my Lord Frederick." 

•* No, call him Dorriforth," — answered she, with 
the tears streaming from her eyes : " I thank you 
for calling him so ; for by that name alone is he 
dear to me." 

"Nay, Miss Milner, with what rapture did you 
not receive his love as Lord Elmwood !" 

" But under this title he has been barbarous ; 
under the first, he was all friendship and tender- 
ness." 

Notwithstanding Miss Milner indulged hersell 
in all these soft bewailings to her friend — before 
Lord Elmwood she maintained a degree of pride 
and steadiness which surprised even him who 
perhaps thought less of her love for him than any 
other person. She now began to fear she had 
gone too far in discovering her afiection, and re- 
solved to make trial of a contrary method. She 
determined to retrieve that haushty character 
which had inspired so many of her admirers 
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with passion, and take the chance of its ef* 
ect upon this only suitor, to whom she ever ac- 
knowledged a mutual attachment But altboogh 
she resumed and acted this character well — 00 
well that every one but Miss Woodley thoiig|it 
her in earnest— yet, with nice and attentive anxi- 
ety, she watched even the slightest drcumstaaoes 
that mi^ revive her hopes, or confirm her des- 
pair. Lord Elmwood's bHahavbur was calculated 
only to produce the latter — he was cold, polite, 
and perfectly indiflerent Yet, whatever his man- 
ners now were, they did not remove from her re- 
collection what they had been — she recalled, with 
delight, the ardour with which he had first declar- 
ed bis passion to her, and the thousand proofs be 
had since given of its reality. From the constan- 
cy of his disposition, she depended that sentiments 
Uke these were not totally eradicated ; and. from 
the extreme desire which Mr. Sandford now, mote 
than ever, discovered of depreciating ber in his 
patron's esteem — from the now more than com- 
mon zeal which urged him to take Lord EHmwood 
from her company, whenever he had it in his pow- 
er, she was led to believe, that while his friend 
entertained such strong fears of his relapsing into 
love, she had reason to indulge the strongest hope 
that he would relapse. 

But the reserve, and even indifierence, that she 
had so well assumed for a few days, and which 
might perhaps have efiected her design, she had 
not the patience to persevere in, without calling 
levity to their aid. She visited repeatedly without 
saying where, or with whom — kept later hours 
than usual — appeared in the highest spirits — sun^ 
laughed, and never heaved a sigh— ^but when she 
was alone. 

Still LK>rd Elmwood protracted a resolution, 
that he was determined he would never break 
when taken. 

Miss Woodley was excessively uneasy, and with 
cause ; she saw her friend was providing herself 
with a weight of cares, which she might soon find 
infinitely too much for her strraigth to bear — she 
would have reasoned with her, but all her aigo- 
ments had long since proved unavailing. She 
wished to speak to Lord Elmwood upon the sub- 
ject, and (unknown to her) plead her excuse ; but 
he apprehended Miss Woodley's intention, and 
evidently shunned her. Mr. Sandford was now 
the only person to whom she^uld speak of Miss 
Milner, and the delight he took to expatiate 00 ber 
faults was more sorrow to her friend than not to 
speak of her at aU. She, therefore, sat a silent 
spectator, waiting with dread for the time when 
she, who now scorned her advice, would fly to her 
in vain for comfort 

Sandford had, however, said one thing to Miss 
Woodley, which gave her a ray of hope. During 
their conversation on the subject (not by way of 
consolation to her, but as a reproach to Lird EUn- 
wood), he one day angrily exclaimed, " And yet, 
notwithstanding all this provocation, he has not 
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come to the detennination that he wi& Uunk no 
■ore of her— lie lingers end he heatetee— I never 
mw him eo weak upon any occasion befcnre." 

This was joyful hearing to Miss Woodley ; still, 
she could not but reflect, the longer he was in 
commg to this determination, the more irrevocable 
it would be, when once taken; and every moment 
that paMed, she trembled lest it shook! be the very 
moment in whkh Lord Elmwood should resolve 
to banish Miss Milner from his heart 

Anwngit her unpardonable indiscretions, during 
this trial upon the temper of her guardian, was the 
frequent mention of many gentlemen who had 
been her professed admirers, and the mention of 
them with partiality. Teased, if not tortured, by 
this, Lord EUmwood still behaved with a manly 
evenness of temper, and neither appeared provok- 
ed on the subject, nor insolently careless. In a 
angle instance, however, this calmness was near 
deserting him. 

Entering the drawing-room, one evening, he 
started, on seeing Lord Frederick Lawnley there, 
in earnest conversation with Miss Milner. 

Mrs. Horton and Miss Woodley were both in- 
deed present, and Lord BVederick was talking in 
an audible voice, upon some indifierent subjects ; 
but with that impressive manner, in which a man 
never fails to speak to the woman he loves, be the 
subject what it may. The moment Lord Elm- 
wood started, which was the moment he entered. 
Lord Frederick arose. 

** I beg your pardon, my lord,** said Lord Elm- 
wood, ** I protest I did not know you." 

** I ought to entreat your lordship's pardon," re- 
turned Lord Frederick, " for this intrusion, which 
an accident alone has occasioned. Miss Milner 
has been almost overturned by the carelessness of 
a lady's coachman, in whose carriage she was, 
and therefore suffered me to bring her home in 
mine." 

" I hope you are not hurt,'^ said Lord Elmwood 
to Miss Milner ; but his voice was so much afiect- 
ed by what he felt that he could scarce articulate 
the words. Not with the apprehension that she 
was hurt was he .thus agitated, fur the gaiety of her 
manners convinced him that could not be the case, 
no did he indeed suppose any accident, of the kind 
mentioned, had occurred ; but the circumstance of 
unexpectedly seeing Lord Frederick had taken 
him off his guard, and being totally unprepared, 
he could not conceal indications of the surprise 
and of the shock it had given hinL 

Lord Frederick, who had heard nothing of his 
intended union with his ward (for it was even 
kept a secret, at present, from every servant in the 
house), imputed thb discomposure to the personal 
resentment he might bear him, in consequence of 
their dud ; for though Lord Elmwood had assured 
the uncle of Lord Frederick (who once waited 
upon him on the subject of Miss Milner), that all 
resentment was, on his part, entirely at an end ; 
and that he was willingto consent tohis ward's mar- 



riage with his nephew, if she would concur ; yet 
Lord Frederick doubted the sincerity of this pro- 
testation, and would still have had the delicacy 
not to have entered Lord Elmwood's house, had 
he not been encouraged by Miss Mihier, and emr 
boldened by his love. Personal resentmeut was 
therefore the construction he put upon Lord EUm- 
wood's emotion on entering the room ; butMisa 
Milner and Miss Woodley knew his agitatioa to 
arise from a far difiereni cause. 

After his entrance, Lord Frederick did not at- 
tempt once to resume his seat, but having bowed 
most respectfully to all present, he took his leave ; 
while Miss Milner followed him as far as the door, 
and repeated her thanks for his protection. 

Lord EUmwood was hurt beyond measure ; but 
he had a second concern, which was, that he had 
not the power to conceal how much he was aflbct- 
ed. He trembled — ^when he attempted to speak, 
he stammered — he perceived his face burning with 
confusion, and thus one confusion gave birth to 
another, till his state was pitiable. 

Miss Milner, with all her assumed gaiety and 
real insolence, had not however, the insolence to 
seem as if she observed him ; she had only the 
confidence to observe him by stealth. And Mrs. 
Horton and Miss Woodley, having opportunely 
begun a discourse upon some trivial occurrences, 
gave him time to recover himself by degrees — still, 
it was merely by degrees; for the impression 
which this incident had made was deep, and not 
easily to be erased. The entrance of Mr. Sand- 
ford, who knew. nothing of what had happened, 
was, however, another relief; for he began a con- 
versation with him, which they very soon retired 
into the library to terminate. Miss Milner, taking 
Miss Woodley with her, went directly to her own 
apartment, and there exclaimed in rapture, 

" He is mine — he loves me — and he is mine for 
ever." 

Miss Woodley congratulated her upon believing 
so, but confessed she herself " had her fears." 

" What fears !" cried Miss Mihier : " don't you 
perceive that he loves me ?" 

*' I do," said Miss Woodley, ^ but that I aiwaya 
believed ; and, I think, if he loves you now, ne has 
yet the good sense to know that he has reason to 
hate you." 

*^ What has good sense to do with love 7" re- 
turned Miss Miloer — " if a lover of mine suffers 
his understanding to get the better of his afiec- 
tion— " 

The same arguments were going to be repeats 
ed ; but Miss Woodley interrupted her, by requir- 
ing an explanation of her conduct as to Lord 
Frederick, whom, at least, she was treating with 
cruelty, if she only made use of his affection to 
stimulate that of Lord Elmwood. 

" By no means, my dear Miss Woodley," re- 
turned she — '* I have, indeed, done with my Lord 
Frederick from this day, and he has certainly 
given me the proof I wanted of Lord Elmwood's 
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kite ; bat then I did not engage him to thii by 
thetmallestrayofbope. No: do not ratpect me 
olTfiich artifice, while my heart was another's: 
and I assure you, seriously, that it was from the 
circumstance we described he came with me 
home— yet, I must own, that if I had not had this 
design upon Lord £lmwood*s jealousy in idea, I 
would have walked on foot through the streets 
rather than have sufiered his rival's civilities. But 
he pressed his services so violently, and my Lady 
Gvans (in whose coach I was when the accident 
happened) pressed me so violently to accept them, 
that he cannot eipect any farther meaning from 
this acquiescence than my own convenience." 

Miss Woodley was going to reply, when she 
resumed, 

" Nay, if you intend to say I have done wrong, 
still I am not sorry for it, when it has given roe 
such convincing proofs of Lord Elmwood's love. 
Did you see him? — ^I am afraid you did not see 
bow he trembled — nor observe how. that manly 
voice faltered, as mine does sometimes? — his 
proud heart was humbled too, as mine is some- 
times. Oh I Miss Woodley, I have been counter- 
feiting indi^rence to Mm — ^I now find that all kU 
mdifierence to nu has been counterfeited also, and 
that we not only love, but love equally." 

" Suppose this all as you hope — I yet think it 
highly necessary that your guardian should be in- 
formed, seriously informed, it was mere accident 
(for, at present, that plea seems but as a subter- 
fuge) which brought Lord Frederick hither." 

^ No, that will be destroying the work so suc- 
cessfully begun. I will not sufiler any explanation 
to take place, but let my Lord Elmwood act just 
as his love shall dictate ; and now I have no 
longer a doubt of its excess, instead of stooping to 
him, I wait in the certain expectation of his sub- 
* I to me." 



CHAPTER XXTIII. 

In vain, for three long days, did Miss Milner 
wait impatiently for this submission ; not a sign, 
not a symptom appeared — nay, Lord Elmwood 
had, since the evening of Lord Frederick's visit 
(which, at the time it took place, seemed to afiect 
him so exceedingly), become just the same man 
he was before that circumstance occurred ; except, 
indeed, that he was less thoughtful, and now and 
then cheerful ; but without any appearance that 
his cheerfulness was afiected. Miss Milncr was 
vexed — she was alarmed — ^but was ashamed to 
confess those humiliating sensations, even to Miss 
Woodley : she supported, therefore, when in com- 
pany, the vivacity she had so long assumed ; but 
gave way, when alone, to a still greater degree of 
melancholy than usuaL She no longer applauded 
her scheme of bringing Lord Frederick to the 
house, and was terrified, lest, on some pretence, 
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he should dare to call again. But as tbest mn 
fselings which her pride would not sufier bar to 
disclose even to her friend, who would bare con- 
doled with her, their efibcts were doubly poig- 
nant 

Sitting in her dressmg-room one IbfeoooD wttb 
Miss Woodley, and borthened with a load of grief 
that she blushed to acknowledge ; while her com- 
panion was charged with apprehensions that she 
too was loath to disclose, one of Lord Elmwood's 
valets tapped gently at the door, and delivered a 
letter to Miss Milner. By the person who brought 
it, as well as by the address, she knew it came 
from Lord Elmwood, and laid it down upon her 
toilet, as if she was fearful to unfold it 

^ What is that?" said Miss Woodley. 

^ A letter fimn Lord Elmwood," replied Wm 
Milner. 

** Good Heaven !" exclaimed Miss Woodloy. 

** Nay," returned sbe, "it is, I hare no doubt, 
a letter to beg my pardon." But her reluctance 
to open it plainly evinced she did not think sa 

<' Do not read it yet," said Miss Woodley. 

" I do not intend it," replied she, trembling ex- 
tremely. 

" Will you dme first?" said Miss Woodley. 

" No — for not knowing its contents, I shall not 
know how to conduct myself towards him." 

Here a silence follow^. Miss Milner took up 
the letter — ^looked earnestly at the hand writing 
on the outside — at the seal — inspected into its folds 
— and seemed to wish, by some equivocal method, 
to guess at the contents, without having the cour- 
age to come at the certain knowledge of them. 

Curiosity, at length, got the better of her fears 
— she opened the letter, and, scarce aUe to hoM it 
while she read, she read the following wofds : — 

« Madam, 

** While I considered you only as my ward, my 
friendship for you was unbounded — when I look- 
ed upon you as a woman formed to grace a fash- 
ionable circle, my admiration equaled my friend- 
ship—and when fate permitted me to behold you 
in the tender light of my betrothed wife, ray soar- 
ing love left those humbler passions at a distance. 

" That you have still my friendship, my admira- 
tion, and even my love, I will not attempt to deceive 
either myself or you by disavowing ; but stiD, 
with a firm assurance, I declare, that prudence 
outweighs them all ; and I have not, from hence- 
forward, the slightest desire to be regarded by you 
in any other respect than as one * who wishes you 
well.' That you ever beheld me in the endear- 
ing quality of a destined and an affectionate hus- 
band (such as I would have proved) has been a 
deception upon my hopes ; they acknowledge the 
mistake, and are humbled— but I entreat you to 
spare their farther trial, and for a single week not 
to insult me with the open preference of another. 
In the short space of that period I shall have taken 
my leave of you — for ever. 
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** I ihall viiit Italy, and some other parts of the 
cootiiMot ; fiom whence I propose passing to the 
West Indies, in order to inspect my possessions 
there : nor shall I return to England till after a few 
years^ absence ; in which time I hope to become 
oneo more reconciled to the change of state I am 
enjoined— a change I now most fervently wish 
could be entirely dispensed with. 

^ The occasion of my remaining here a week 
longer is to settle some necessary aflUrs, among 
wbidi the principal is, that of delivering to a friend, 
a man of worth and of tenderness, all those writ- 
ings which have invested me vrith the power of 
my guardianship— he will, the day after my de- 
parture (without one upbraiding word), resign them 
to you in my name ; and even your most respect- 
ed Cither, could he behold the remgnation, would 
concur in its propriety. 

''And now, my dear Miss Milner, let not af- 
fected resentment, contempt, or levity oppose 
that serenity which, for the week to come, I wish 
to enjoy. By complying with this request, give 
me to believe, that, since you have been under 
my care, you think I have, at least, faithfully dis- 
charged some part of my duty. And wherever 
I have been inadequate to your expectations, at- 
tribute my demerits to some infirmity of mind, 
rather than to a negligence of your happiness. 
Yet, be the cause what it will, since these faults 
have existed, I do not attempt to disavow or ex- 
tenuate them, and I beg your pardon. 

''However, time and a succession of objects 
may eradicate more tender sentiments, I am sure 
never to lose the liveliest anxiety for your welfare 
-and with all that solicitude, which cannot be 
described, I entreat for your own sake, for mine — 
when we shall be far asunder — and for the sake 
of your dead father's memory, that, upon every tm- 
pcrtmit oecotion, yeu will call your serUnu judg- 
ment todirecl you, 

'4 am, madam, 

" Your sincerest friend, 

"ELMWOOD." 

After she had read every syllable of this letter 
carefully, it dropped from her hands ; but she ut- 
tered not a word. There was, however, a pale- 
ness in her face, a deadness in her eye, and a 
kind of palsy over her frame, which Miss Wood- 
ley, who had seen her in every stage of her un- 
happhaess, never had seen before. 

"I do not want to read the letter," said Miss 
Woodley ; "your looks tell me its contents." 

"They will then discover to Lord EUnwood," 
replied she, "what I feel; but heaven forbid- 
that would sink me even lower than I am." 

Scarce able to move, she rose, and looked in her 
glass, as if to arrange her features, and impose 
upon him : — alas ! it was of no avail — a contented 
mind could alone efiect what she desired. 

'* You must endeavour," said Miss Woodley, 
" to feel the disposition you vrish to make appear." 



"I will," replied she, "I will feel a proper 
pride — and consequently a proper indifierence to 
this treatment" 

And so desirous was she to attain the appear- 
ance of these sentiments, that she made the 
strongest efibrts to cahn her thoughts, in order to 
acquire it 

" I have but a few days to remain with him," 
she said to herself^ '* and we part for ever — during 
those few days it is not only my duty to obey his 
conwmnds, or rather comply with his request, but 
it is also my wish to leave upon his mind an im- 
pression, which may not add to the ill opinion he 
has formed of me, but, perhaps, serve to diminish it. 
If^ in every other instance, my conduct has been 
blameable, he shall, at least in this, acknowledge 
itB merit The fate I have drawn upon myself he 
shall find I can be resigned to : and he shall be 
convinced, that the woman, of whose weakness he 
has had so many fatal proofs, is yet in possession 
of some fortitude — fortitude, to bid him farewell, 
without discovering one afiected or one real pang, 
though her death should be the consequence of 
her suppressed sufierings." 

Thus she resolved and thus she acted. The 
severestjudgecould not have arraigned her con- 
duct, from the day she received Lord Ellmwood's 
letter to the day of his departure. She had, indeed, 
involuntary weaknesses, but none with which she 
did not struggle, and in general her struggles 
were victorious. 

The first time she saw him, afler the receipt of 
his letter, was on the evening of the same day — 
she had a little concert of amateurs of music, and 
was herself singing and playing when he entered 
the room : the connoisseurs immediately perceiv- 
ed she made a false cadence — ^but Lord Elmwood 
was no connoisseur in the ait, and he did not ob- 
serve it 

They occasionally spoke to each other during 
the evening, but the subjects were general—and 
though their manners, every time they spoke, 
were perfectly polite, they were not marked with 
the smallest degree of familiarity. To describe 
his behaviour exactly, it was the same as his let- 
ter—polite, friendly, composed, and resolved. 
Some of the company staid supper, which pre- 
vented the embarrassment that must unavoid- 
ably have arisen, had the family been by them- 
selves. 

The next morning each breakfasted in his se- 
parate apartments — ^roore company dined with 
them— in the evening, and at supper. Lord Ehn- 
was from home. 

Thus all passed on as peaceably as he had re 
quested, and Miss Milner had not betrayed one 
particle of frailty ; when, the third day at dmner, 
some gentlemen of his acquaintance being at ta- 
ble, one of them said, 

"And so, my lord, you absolutely set off r^ 
Tuesday morning?" 

This was Friday. 
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Sftndford and be both rej^ad at tbe Mme tinie, 
''Yei.'* AndSandrord, but not Lord Elmwood, 
looked at Miss Milner when he spoke. Her 
knife and fork gare a sudden spring in her 
hand, but no other emotion witnessed what she 
felt. 

"Ay, Elmwood," cried another gentleman at 
table, '* you'll bring home, I am afraid, a foreign 
wife, and that I shan't forgive." 

"it is his errand abroad, I make no doubt," 
•aid another visitor. 

Before he could return an answer, Sandford 
cried, *' And what objection to a foreigner for a 
wife? do not crowned heads all marry foreigners? 
and who happier in the married state than some 
kings?" 

Lord EUmwood directed his eyes to the side of 
the table, opposite to that where Miss Milner sat 

<*Nay," answered one of the guests, who was a 
country gentleman, "what do you say, ladies — do 
you think my lord ought to go out of his own 
nation for a wife 7" and he looked at Miss Milner 
for the reply. 

Miss Woodley, uneasy at her friend's being 
thus forced to give an opinion upon so delicate a 
subject, endeavoured to satisfy the gentleman, by 
answering to the question herself: " Whoever my 
Lord Elmwood marries, sir," said Miss Woodley, 
" he, no doubt, will be happy." 

" But what say you, madam ?" asked the visit- 
or, still keeping his eyes on Miss Milner. 

"That whoever Lord Elmwood marries, hede- 
serves to be happy :" she returned, with the utr 
most command of her voice and looks ; for Miss 
Woodley, by replying first, had given her time to 
collect herselC 

The colour flew to Lord Elmwood's face, as 
she delivered this short sentence; and Miss 
Woodley persuaded herself, she saw a tear start 
in his eye. 

Miss Milner did not look that way. 
, In an instant he found means to change the 
topic, but that of his journey still employed the 
conversation; and what horses, servants, and 
carriages he took with him, was minutely asked, 
and so accurately answered, either by himself or 
by Mr. Sandford, that Miss Milner, although she 
had known her doom before, till now had re- 
ceived no circumstantial account of it — and as 
circumstances increase or diminish all we feel, the 
hearing these things in detail described increased 
the bitterness of their truth. 

Soon after dinner the ladies retired ; and from 
that time, though Miss Milner's behaviour con- 
tinued the same, yet her looks and her voice were 
totally altered — for the worid, she could not have 
looked cheerfully ; for the worid, she could not 
have spoken with a sprightly accent ; she fre- 
quently began in one, but not three words did she 
utter, before her tones sunk into a melody of de- 
jection. Not only her colour but her features be- 
came changed ; her eyes lost their brilliancy, her 



\ lips seemed to hang widMmt tbe power of molioo, 
her head drooped, and her drew kwked negUel- 
ed. Conscious of this appearance, and con- 
scious of the cause from whence it aioae, it was 
her desire to hide herself from the fatal object, the 
source of her despondency. Accordingly, she 
sat alone, or with Miss Woodley in her own apart- 
ment, as much as was consistent with that civility 
which her guardian had requested, and which far> 
bade her from totally absenting herselil 

Miss Woodley felt so acutely the torments of 
her friend, that had not her reason told her, that 
the inflexible mind of Lord EUnwood was fixed 
beyond her power to shake, she had cast herself 
at his feet, and implored the return of hia afiectioa 
and tenderness, as the only means to save his 
once beloved ward from an untimely grave. Bat 
her understanding — her knowledge of his firm and 
immovable temper ; and of all bis provocatioDS— 
her knowledge of his word, long since given to 
Sandford, " That if once resolved, he would not 
recall his resolution ;"— the certainty of the vari- 
ous plans arranged for his travels, all convinced 
her, that by any interference, she would only ex- 
pose Miss Milner's love and delicacy to a con- 
temptuous rejection. 

If the conversation, when the family were as- 
sembled, did not every day turn upon the subject 
of Lord £Um wood's departure — a conversation he 
evidently avoided himself — ^yet, every day, some 
new preparation for his journey struck either the 
ear or the eye of Miss Milner ; — and had she 
beheld a frightful spectre, she could not have 
shuddered with more honor, than when she un- 
expectedly passed his large trunks in the hall, 
nailed and corded, ready to be set ofi*too meet him 
at Venice. At the sight, she flew from the com- 
pany that chanced to be with her, and stole to the 
first lonely comer of the house to conceal her tears 
— she reclined her head upon her hands, and 
bedewed them with the sudden anguish that had 
overcome her. She heard a footstep advancing 
towards the spot where she hoped to have been 
secreted ; she lifted up her eyes, and saw Lord 
Elmwood. Pride was the first emotion his pre- 
sence inspired — ^pride, which arose from the hu- 
mility into which she was plunged. 

She looked at him earnestly, as if to imply, 
" What now, my lord ?" 

He only answered with a bow, which express- 
ed ;" I beg your pardon." And immediately 
withdrew. 

Thus each understood the other's langua^ 
without either having uttered a word 

The just construction she put upon his looks 
and manner upon Uiis occasion kept up her spirits 
for some little time ; and she blessed heaven, for 
the singular favour of showing to her, cleariy, by 
this accident— his negligence of her sorrows, his 
total indiflerence. 

The next day was the eve of that on which he 
WAS to depart<--of the day on which she was to 
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bid adieu to Dorriforth, to her guardian, to Lord 
Elmwood ; to all her hopes at once. 

The moment she awoke on Monday morning, 
the recollection, that this was, perhaps, the last 
day she was ever again to see him, softened all 
the resentment his yesterday^s conduct had rais- 
ed : forgetting hb austerity, and all she had once 
termed cruelties, she now only remembered his 
friendship, his tenderness, and his love. She 
was impatient to see him, and promised herself, 
for this last day, to neglect no one opportunity of 
being with him. For that purpose she did not 
breakfast in her own room, as she had done for 
aeveral mornings before, but went into the break- 
&8t room, where all the family in general met 
She was rejoiced on bearing his voice asshe open- 
ed the door, yet the mere sound made her tremble 
so much that she could scarcely totter to the ta- 
ble. 

Miss Woodley looked at her as she entered, 
and was never so shocked at seeing her ; for 
never had she yet seen her look so ill. As she 
approached, she made an inclination of her 
head to Mrs. Horton, then to her guardian, as 
was her custom, when she first saw them in a 
morning — he looked in her face as he bowed in 
return, then fixed his eyes upon the fireplace rub- 
bed his forehead, and began talking with Mr. 
Sandford. 

Sandford, during breakfast, by accident cast a 
glance upon Miss Milner; his attention was 
caught by her deathlike countenance, and he 
looked earnestly. He then turned to Lord EUm- 
wood to see if he was observing her appearance 
— he was not — and so much were her thoughts 
engaged on him alone, that she did not once 
perceive Sandford gazing at her. 

Mrs. Horton, after a little while, observed, " It 
was a beautiful morning.'' 

Lord £11 m wood said, ** He thought he heard it 
rain in the nighf 

Sandford cried, " For his part he slept too well 
to know." And then (unasked) held a plate with 
biscuits to Miss Milner : — it was the first civiUty 
he bad ever in his life offered her ; she smiled at 
the whimsicality of the circumstance, but she took 
one in return for his attention. He looked grave be- 
yond his usual gravity, and yet not with his usual 
ill temper. She did not eat what she had so po- 
litely taken, but laid it down soon after. 

Lord EUmwood was the first who rose from 
breakfast, and he did not return to dinner. 

At dinner, Mrs. Horton said, ** She hoped he 
would, however, favour them with his company at 
supper." 

To which Sandford replied, " No doubt, for you 
will hardly any of you see him in the morning; as 
we shall be ofifby six, or soon after.'* 

Sandford was not going abroad with Lord Ellm- 
wood, but was to go with him as far as Dover. 

These words of his — " ^ot see Lord Elmwood 
in the morning" — (which conveyed the sense. 



never again to see him after this evenmg,] were 
Uke the knell of death to Miss MUner. She folt 
the symptoms of fainting, and hurried by the dread 
of a swoon, snatched from the hand of a servant a 
glass of water, which Sandford had just then call- 
ed for, and drank it hastily. As she returned 
the glass to the servant, she began to apologize to 
Mr. Sandford— but before she could utter what 
she intended, he said, rather kindly, *< Never mind 
— you are welcome— I am glad you took it." 
She looked at him to observe whether he had 
really spoken kindly, or ironically ; but before his 
countenance could satisfy her, her thoughts were 
called away from that trivial matter, and again 
fixed upon Lord Elmwood. 

The moments seemed tedious till became home 
to supper, and yet, when she reflected how short 
the remainder of the evening would be after that 
time, she wished to defer the hour of his return for 
months. At ten o'clock he arrived ; and at half 
after ten the family, without any visitor, met at 
supper. 

Miss Milner had considered, that the period for 
her to counterfeit appearances was diminished now 
to a most contracted one ; and she rigorously en- 
joined herself not to shrink firom the little which 
remained. The certain end, that would be, so 
soon, put to this painful deception, encouraged her 
to struggle through it with redoubled zeal ; and 
this was but necessary, as her weakness increased. 
— She therefore listened, she talked, and even 
smiled, with the rest of the company, nor did their 
vivacity seem to arise from a much less compulsive 
source than her own. 

It was past twelve, when Lord Elmwood looked 
at his watch, and rising from his chair, went up to 
Mrs. Horton, and taking her hand, said, ** Till I 
see 3rou again, madam, I sincerely wish you every 
happiness." 

Miss Milner fixed her eyes upon the table be- 
fore her. 

•* My lord," replied Mrs. Horton, " I sincerely 
wish you health and happiness likewise." 

He then went to Miss Woodley, and taking her 
hand, repeated much the same as he had said to 
Mrs. Horton. 

Miss Milner now trembled beyond all power of 
concealment 

"My lord," replied Miss Woodley, a good deal 
affected, " I sincerely hope my prayers for your 
happiness may be heard." 

She and Mrs. Horton were both standings as 
well as Lord Elmwood ; but Miss Milner kept 
her seat, till his eye was turned upon her, and be 
moved slowly towards her ; she then rose : — every 
one who was present, altentive to what he would 
now say, and how she would receive what he said, 
here cast their eyes upon them, and listened with 
impatience. They were all disappointed — he did 
not utter a syllable. Yet he took her hand, and 
held it closely between his. He then bowed most 
respectfully and left her. 
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No sentence of— "I wish you well ;— I wish 
yoa health and happiness." No Sprayers for 
blessings on her." Not even the word '* farewell,^* 
ticaped his lipe— perhaps, to hare attempted any 
of these might have impeded his utterance. 

She had behaved with fortitude the whole even- 
ing, and she continued to do so, till the moment 
be nimed away finom her. Her eyes then over- 
flowed with tears, and in the agony of her mind, 
not knowing what she did, she laid her cold hand 
upon the person next to her— it happened to be 
Sandford ; but not observmg it was he, she grasped 
his hand with violence — ^yet he did not snatch it 
away, nor look at her with his wonted severity. 
And thus she stood, silent and motionless, while 
Lord Elmwood, now at the door, bowed once 
more to all the company, and retired. 

Sandford had still Miss Milner's hand fixed up- 
on his ; and when the door was shut after Lord 
Elmwood, he turned his head to look in her face, 
and turned it wjth some marks of apprehension 
for the gnef he might find there. She strove to 
overcome that gnef, and after a heavy sigh, sat 
down, as if resigned to the fate to which she was 
decreed. 

Instead of following Lord Elmwood, as usual, 
Sandford poured out a glass of wine, and drank 
it A general silence ensued for near three mi- 
nutes. At last, turning himself round on his chair, 
towards Miss Milner, who sat like a statue of 
despair at his side, <* Will you breakfast with us 
to-morrow 7" said he. 

She made no answer. 

**We shan't breakfast before half afUr six," 
continued he, "I dare say; and if you can rise so 
early — why do." 

«Miss Milner," said Miss Woodlcy (for she 
caught eagerly at the hope of her passing this 
night in less unhappiness than she had foreboded) 
** pray rise at that hour to breakfast : Mr. Sand- 
ford would not invite you, if he thought it would 
displease Lord EUmwood." 

" Not I," replied Sandford, churlishly. 

**Then desire her maid to call her :" said Mrs. 
Horton to Miss Woodley. 

" Nay, she will be awake, I have no doubt ;" 
returned her niece. 

"No ;" replied Miss Milner, "since Lord EUm- 
wood has thought proper to take his leave of me, 
without even speaking a word ; by my own de- 
sign, never will I see him again." And here tears 
burst forth, as if her heart burst at the same 
time. 

" Why did not you speak to him 7*' cried Sand- 
ford— "Pray did you bid him farewell? — and I 
dont see why one is not as much to be blamed, in 
that respect, as the other." 

" I was too weak to say I wished him happy," 
cried Miss Milner; "but, Heaven is my witness, 
I do wish him so from my soul." 

" And do you imagine he does not wish you 
so?" cried Sandford. " You should judge him by 
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your own heart ; and what you fed for htm, ima^ 
gine he feels for you, my dear." 

Though " my dear" is a trivial phrase, jet from 
certain people, and upon certain occasions, it is a 
phrase of infinite comfort and aseuraDoe. B€r. 
Sandford seldom said " my dear" to any one; to 
Miss Milner never ; and upon this occaakm, and 
from him, it was an expression most predoos. 

She turned to him with a look of gradtude ; but 
as she only looked, and did not speak, he rose op, 
and soon after said, with a fiiendly tone be had 
seldom used in her presence, " I sincerely wish 
you a good night" 

As soon as he was gone. Miss lifilner exclaimed 
" However my fate may have been precipitated by 
the unkindness of Mr. Sandford, yet, for that par- 
ticle of concern which he has shown for me this 
evening, I will always bo grateful to hink" 

"Ay," cried Mrs. Horton, "^Md Mr. Sandford 
may show his kindness now, witboot any danger 
from its consequences. Now Lord Elmwood is 
going away for ever, he is not afraid of your seeing 
him once again." And she thou^t sbe praised 
him by this suggestion. 



CHAPTBft xxa. 

When Miss Milner retired to her bed-^^wmber, 
Miss Woodley went with her, nor would leavs 
her the whole night — but in vain did she persuade 
her to rest — she absolutely refused ; and declared 
she would never from that hour indulge repose. 
" The part I undertook to perform," cried she, "is 
over — I will now, for my whole life, appear in my 
own character, and give a looee to the anguish I 
endure." 

As daylight showed itsdf— " And yet I mig^ 
see him once again," said she — " I might see him 
within these two hours, if I pleased, for Mr. Sand- 
ford invited me." 

" If you think, my dear Miss Milner," said Miss 
Woodley, " that a second parting from Lord Elm- 
wood would but give you a second agony, in the 
name of Heaven do not see him any more— but, if 
you hope your mind would be easier, were ywy to 
bid each other adieu in a more direct manner than 
you did last night, let us go down and breakfast 
with him. PU go before, and prepare him for your 
reception— you shall not surprise him— and I will 
let him know, it is by Mr. Sandford's invitatioQ 
you are coming." 

Sbe listened with a smile to this proposal, yet 
objected to the indelicacy of her wishing to see 
him, after he had taken his leave — but as Miss 
Woodley perceived that she was indined to in- 
fringe this delicacy, of which she had so proper a 
sense, she easily persuaded her, it was impossible 
for the most suspicious person (and Lord Elm- 
wood was far from such a charact^) to suppose, 
that the paying him a visit at that period of time 
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cookl be with the most distant imagin&tioa of re- 
yiniwig his heart, or of altenng one resolution he 
had taken. 

But though Miss Milner acquiesced in this opi- 
bioDy jet she had not the courage to form the de- 
terminatioa that she would go. 

Daylight now no longer peeped, but stared upon 
them. Miss Miber went to the looking-gUss, 
bfcathed upon her hands and rubbed them on her 
cyea, soMothed her hair and adjusted her dress ; 
jel said, after all, — *^ I dare not see him again." 

*• You may do as yon please," said Miss Wood- 
ley, '* but I wUL I that have lived for so many 
years mider the same roof with him, and on the 
most fiiendly terms, and he going away, perhaps 
for these ten years, perhaps for ever, I should 
think it a disrespect not to see him to the last mo- 
ment of his remaining in the house." 

" Then do you go," said Miss Milner, eagerly ; 
*< and if he should ask for me, I will gladly come, 
yoa know ; but if he does not ask for me, I will 
not — and pray dont deceive me." 

Miss Woodley promised her not to deceive her ; 
and soon after, as they heard the servants pass 
about the house, and the clock had struck six, 
Mies Woodley went to the breakfast-room. 

She found Lord Elmwood there in his travelling 
dress, standing pensively by the fire-place — and, 
as he did not dream of seeing her, he started when 
she entered, and, with an appearance of alarm, 
said, ** Dear Miss Woodley, what^s the matter?" 
—She replied, " Nothing, my lord ; but I could 
not be satisfied without seeing your lordship once 
again, while I had it in my power." 

" I thank you," he returned with a sigh — the 
heaviest and most intelligent sigh she overheard 
him condescend to give. She imagined, also, that 
he looked as if he wished to ask how Miss Milner 
(fid, but would not allow himself the indulgence. 
She was half inclined to mention her to him, and 
was debating in her mind whetLer she should or 
not, when Mr, Sandford came into the room, say- 
ing, as he entered, 

" For Heaven's sake, my lord, where did you 
sleep last night?" 

" Why do you ask ?" said he. 

"Because," replied Sandford, "I went into 
yoor bedchamber just now, and I found your bed 
made. Yon have not slept there to-night." 

" I have slept no where," returned he ; "I 
could not sleep — and having some papers to look 
over, and to set ofi* early, I thought I might as well 
not go to bed at alL" 

Miss Woodley was pleased at the frank man- 
ner in which he made this confession, and could 
not resist the strong impulse to say, " You have 
done just then, my lord, like Miss Milner, for she 
has not been in bed the whole night." 

Miss Woodley spoke this in a negligent man- 
ner, and yet. Lord Elmwood echoed back the 
words with solicitude, " Has not Miss Milner 
been in bed the whole night ?" 



" If she is up, why does not she come to take 
some cofiee 7" said Sandford, as he began to pour 
it out. 

" If she thought it would be agreeable," return- 
ed Miss Woodley, " I dare say she would." And 
she looked at Lord Elmwood while she spoke, 
though she did not absolutely address him ; but 
he made no reply. 

"Agreeable!" returned Sandford, angrily — 
" Has she then a quarrel with any body here ? or 
does she suppose any body here bears enmity to 
her 7 — ^Is she not in peace and charity ?" 

" Yes," repUed Miss Woodley, " that I am 
sure she is." 

" Then bring her hither," cried Sandford, 
" directly. Would she have the wickedness to 
imagine we are not all friends with her ?" 

Miss Woodley left the room, and found Miss 
Milner almost in despair, lest she should hear 
Lord Elmwood's carriage drive off before her 
friend's return. 

" Did he send for me 7" were the words she ut- 
tered as soon as she saw her. 

" Mr. Sandford did, in his presence," returned 
Miss Woodley, " and you may go with the ut- 
most decorum, or I would not tell you so," 

She required no protestations of this, but readily 
followed her beloved adviser, whose kindness 
never appeared in so amiable a light as at that 
moment 

On entering the room, through all the dead 
white of her present complexion, she blushed to a 
crimson, — ^Lord Elmwood rose from his seat, and 
brought a chair for her to sit down. 

Sandford looked at her inquisitirely, sipped his 
tea, and said, " He never made tea to his own 
liking." 

Miss Milner took a cup, but had scaicely 
strength to hold it. 

It seemed but a veiy short time they were at 
breakfast, . when the carriage, that was to take 
Lord EUmwood away, drove to the door. Miss 
MUner started at the sound — so did he — but she - 
had nearly dropped her cup and saucer ; on which 
Sandford took them out of her hand, saying, 

" Perhaps you had rather have coffee ?" 

Her lips moved, but he could not hear what she 
said. 

A servant ca*ne in, and told Lord Elmwood, 
" The carriage was at the door." 

He replied, " Very well." But though he had 
breakfasted he did not attempt to move. 

At last, rising briskly, as if it was necessary 
to go in haste, when he did go ; he took up his 
hat, which he had brought with him into the room, 
and was turning to Miss Woodley to take his 
leave, when Sandford cried, " My lord, vou are 
in a great hurry." And then, as if he wished to 
give poor Miss Milner every moment he could, 
added, (lookmg about) " I don't know where I 
have laid my gloves." 

Lord Elmwood, after repeating to Miss Wood- 
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ley his last night's farewdl, now went up to Miss 
Milner, and taking one of her hands, again held 
it between his, but still without speaking — ^while 
she, unable to suppress her tears as heretofore, 
sufl^red them to fall in torrents. 

*< What is all this 7" cried Sandford, going up to 
them in anger. 

They nether of them replied, or changed their 
situation. 

^ Separate this moment," cried Sandford, " or 
resolre never to be separated only by — death." 

The commanding and awful manner in which 
he spoke this sentence, made them both turn to 
him in amazement, and as it were, petrified with 
the sensation his words had caused. 

He left them for a moment ; and, going to a 
small bookcase in one comer of the room, tock 
out of it a book, and returning with it in his hand 
said, 

** Lord Elmwood, do you love this woman?" 

" More than my life," he replied, with the moat 
heartfelt accents. 

He then turned to Miss Milner — ^ Can you say 
the same by him 7" 

She spr^ her hands over her eyes, and ex- 
claimed *<Oh, Heavens !" 

" I believe you esn say so," returned Sandfoid ; 
^ and in the name of Grod, and your own happi- 
ness, since this is the state of you both, — let me 
put it out of your power to part." 

LordEUmwoodgazedathim with wonder! and 
yet as if enraptured by the sudden change this 
conduct gave to his prospects. 

She sighed with a kind of trembling ecstasy ; 
while Sandford, with all the dignity of his official 
character, delivered these words 

** My Lord, while I thought my counsel .might 
save you fiom the worst of misfortunes, conjugal 
strife, I importuned you hourly, and set forth your 
danger in the light it appeared to me. But though 
old, and a priest, I can submit to think I have been 
in an error; and I now firmly believe, it is for 
the welfare of you both to become man and wife. 
My lord, take this woman's marraige vows — ^you 
can ask no fairer promises of her reform — she can 
give you none half so sacred, half so binding ; 
and I see by her looks that she will mean to keep 
them. And, my dear," continued he, addressing 
himself to her, " act but under the dominion of 
those vows, towards a husband of sense and vir- 
tue, like him, and you will be all that I, himself, 
or even Heaven can desire. Now, then. Lord 
Elmwood, this moment give her up forever, 
dt this moment constrain her with the rites which 
I shall perform, by such ties from o^nding you, 
as she shall not dare to violate." 

Lord Elmwood struck his forehead in doubt 
and agitation ; but, still holding her hand, he 
cried, ** I cannot part from her." Then feeling this 
reply as equivocal, he fell upon his knees, and 
said, **Will you pardon my hesitation? — and 
will you, in marriage, show me that tender love 
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you have not shown me yet?— Will yoa, in pos- 
sessing all my aflbctiona, bear with all my in- 
firmities?" 

She raised him from her feet, and bj the ex- 
pression of her countenance, by the tears that 
bathed his hands, gave him confidence. 

He tamed to Sandford— then placing her by 
his own side, as the form of matrimony reqniresi, 
gave this for a sign to Sandford that be abopld 
begin the ceremony. On which, he opened his 
book, and — married them. 

With voice and manners so serioos, so solemo, 
and so fervent, he poformed these holy ritea that 
every idea of jest, or even of lightness, was ab- 
sent fimn the minds of the whole party preseot 

Miss Milner, covered with shame, sunk on the 
bosom of Miss Woodley. 

When the ring was wanting^ Loid Efanwood 
supplied it with one from his own hand, but 
throughout all the rest of the oeremony he appear- 
ed lost in zealous devotion to Heaven. Yet, do 
sooner was it finished, than his thoogMs deaceod- 
ed to this world. He embraced hb bride with all 
the transport of the fondest, happieat bridegroom, 
and in raptures called her by the endearing namt 
of "wife." 

" But, still, my lord," cried Sandfocd, "yoa are 
only married by your own cfaorch and eonsciaiee^ 
not by your wife's, or by the law of the land ; and 
let me advise yoa not to defer that marriage loog^ 
lest in the time you should disagree, and she re- 
fuse to become your legal spouse." 

" I think there is danger," retamed Locd Elm- 
wood, " and therefore oar second marriage nnist 
take place to-morrow." 

To this the ladies objected, and Sandford was 
to fix their second wedding-day, as be had done 
their first. He, after conslderatioo, gave them 
fourdajTS. 

Miss Woodley then recollected (for every one 
dse had forgot it) that the carriage was still at 
the door to convey Lord Elmwood for away. It 
was of course dismissed— «nd one of those great 
inddenti of delight which Miss Milner that 
morning tasted, was to look out of the window, 
and see this very carriage drive from the door on- 
occupied. 

Never was thero a more rapid change from des- 
pair to happiness— to happiness perfect and sn- 
preme^than was that which Miss Mihier and 
Lord Elmwood experienced in one single boor. 

The few days that intervened between this 
and their second marriage were passed m the de- 
lightful care of preparing for that happy day — 
yet, with all its delights, inferior to the first, when 
every unexpected joy was doubled by the onoa 
expected sorrow. 

Nevertheless, on that first wedding-day, that 
joyful day, which restored her lost lover to her 
hopes again ; even on that very day, after the war 
cred ceremony was over, Miss Milner — (with all 
the fears, the tremors, the superstition of her sex) 
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— Tett an exeniciatiog shock, when, looking on the 
ling Lord Ehnwood had put upon her finger, in 
haste, when he married her, she perceived it Mras a 
— ^mourning rfaig. 



CHAPTER ZXX. 

Not any event, throu^out life, can arrest the 
reflection of a thoughtful mind more powerfully, 
or leave a more lasting impression, than that of 
returning to a place after a few years absence, 
and observing an entire alteration, in respect to 
all the persons who once formed the neighbour- 
hood. To find that many, who but a few years 
before were left in their bloom of youth and 
health, are dead — to find that children left at 
school are married and have children of their own 
— that some, who were left in riches, are reduced 
to poverty — that others, who were in poverty, are 
become rich — to find those once renowned for 
virtue now detested for vice — ^roving husbands 
grown constant— constant husbands become ro- 
vers — the firmest friends changed the most im- 
placable enemies — ^beauty faded — in a word, every 
change to demonstrate, that, 

** An is transitory on this side the grave." 

Guided by a wish, that the reflecting reader may 
experience the sensation, which an attention to 
drcnmstances like these, must excite ; he is desir- 
ed to imagine seventeen years elapsed, since he has 
seen or heard of any of those persons who, in the 
foregoing part of this narrative have been intro- 
duced to his acquaintance ; — and then, supposing 
himself at the period of those seventeen years, 
follow the sequel of their history. 

To begin with the first female object of this 
stoiy. The beautiful, the beloved Miss Milner — 
she is no longer beautiful — no longer beloved — no 
longer — tremble while you read it! — no longer 
virtuous. 

Dorriforth, the pious, the good, the tender Dor- 
liforth, is become a hard-hearted tyrant The 
compassionate, the feeling, the just Lord Elm- 
wood, an example of implacable rigour and in- 
justice. 

Miss Woodley is grown old, but less with 
years than grief. 

The boy Rushbrook is become a man ; and the 
apparent heir of Lord EUmwood's fortune ; — while 
his own dau^ter, his only child by his once ador- 
ed Miss Milner, he refuses ever to see again, in 
vengeance to her mother's crimes. 

The least wonderful change is the death of 
Mrs. Horton. Except 

Sandford, who remains much the same as here- 
tofore. 

We left Lady Elmwood at the summit of hu- 
man happiness ; a loving and beloved bride. We 
now find her upon her death-bed. 



At thirty-five her "course was run*' — a oouise 
full of perils, of hopes, of fears, of joys, and, at 
the end, of sorrows ; all exquisite of their kind, 
for exquisite were the feelings of her susceptible 
heart 

At the commencement of this story, her fiither 
is described in the last moments of )m life, with 
all his cares fixed upon her, his only child — how 
vain these cares ! how vain every precaution that 
was taken for her welfare ! — She knows, she re- 
flects upon this ; and yet, impelled by that instinc- 
tive power which actuates a parent, Lady Elm- 
wood on her dying day has no woridly thoughts* 
but that of the future happiness of an only child. 
To every other prospect in her view, ''Thy will 
be doneP is her continual exclamation; but 
where the misery of her daughter presents itself 
the expiring penitent would there combat the will 
of heaven. 

To detail the progression by which vice g^ins a 
predominancy in the heart may be a useful lesson ; 
but it is one so little to the gratification of most 
readers, that the degrees of misconduct, by which 
Lady Elmwood fell, are not meant to be related 
here ; but instead of picturing every occasion of 
her fall, to come briefly to the events that followed. 

There are, nevertheless, some articles under the 
former class, which ought not to be entirely omit- 
ted. 

Lord EUrawood, — after four years' enjoyment of 
the most perfect happiness that marriage could 
give, after becommg the father of a beautiful daugh- 
ter, whom he loved with a tenderness almost equal 
to his love of her mother, — ^was under the indis- 
pensable necessity of leaving them both for a time, 
in order to rescue from the depredation of his own 
steward his very large estates in the West Indies. 
His voyage was tedious ; his residence there, from 
various accidents, was prolonged from time to 
time, till near three years had at length passed 
away. Lady Elmwood, at first only unhappy, be- 
came at last provoked ; and, giving way to that 
irritable disposition which she had so seldom gov- 
erned, resolved, in spite of his injunctions, to divert 
the melancholy hours caused by his absence, by 
mixing in the gay circles of LondoiL 

Lord Elmwood at this time, and for many months 
before, had been detained abroad by a severe and 
dangerous illness, which a too cautious fear of her 
uneasiness had prompted him to conceal ; tLod she 
received his frequent apologies for not returning, 
with a suspicion and resentment they were calcu- 
lated, but not intended, to inspire. 

To violent anger succeeded a degree of indifler. 
ence still more faUl — ^Lady Elmwood's heart was 
not formed for such a state — there, where all the 
tumultuous passions harboured by turns, one 
among them soon found the means to occupy all 
vacancies ; a passion, commencing innocently, 
but terminating in guilt The dear object of her 
fondest, her truest afiections, absent, far ofi*; those 
aflections painted the time so irksome that was 
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•0 wearifome that which wis still to 
come ; that she flew from the present tedious soli- 
tude, to the dangerous society of one, whose mind, 
depraved by fashionable vices, could not repay her 
for a moment's loss of him, whose felicity she de- 
stroyed, whose dishonour she accomplished. Or, 
if the delirium gave her a moment's recompense, 
what were her sufierings, her remorse, when she 
was awakened from the fleeting joy, by the arrival 
of her husband ! Happy, transporting would have 
been that arrival but a few months sooner ! As 
it would then have been unbounded happiness, it 
was now — but language afibrds no word that can 
describe Lady Elmwood's sensations, on being 
told her lord was arrived; and that necessity 
alone had so long delayed his return. 

Guilty, but not hardened in her guilt, her pangs, 
her shame, were the more excessive. She fled 
from the place at his approach; fled from his 
house, never again to return to a habitation where 
he was the master. She did not, however, elope 
with her paramour, but escaped to shel^r herself 
in the most dreary retreat ; where she partook of 
no one comfort from society, or from life, but the 
still unremitting friendship of Miss Woodley. Even 
her infant daughter she left behind, nor would al- 
low herself the consolation of her innocent, though 
reproachful smiles — she left her in her father's 
house, that she might be under his virtuous protec- 
tion ; parted with her, as she thought, for ever, 
with all the agonies with which mothers part from 
their infant children : and yet, those agonies were 
still more poignant, on beholding— the child sent 
after her, as the perpetual outcast of its father. 

Lord £lmwoo(d's love to his wife had been ex- 
travagant — the efiect of his hate was the same. 
Beholding himself separated from her by a barrier 
not ever to be removed, he vowed, in the deep tor- 
ments of his revenge, never to be reminded of her 
by one individual object ; much less by one so 
near to her as her child. To bestow upon that 
child his afiections would be, he imagined, still, in 
some sort, to divide them with the mother. Firm 
in his resolution, the beautiful Matilda was, at the 
age of six years, sent out of her father's house ; 
and received by her mother with all the tenderness, 
but with all the anguish of those parents who be- 
hold their offipring visited by the punishment due 
only to their own offences. 

While this rigid act was executing by Lord 
Elmwood's agents at his command, himself was 
engaged in an a^ur of still weightier importance 
— that of life or death : — he determined upon his 
own death, or the death of the man who had 
wounded his honour and destroyed his happiness. 
A duel with his old antagonist was the result of 
this determination ; nor was the Duke of Avon 
(who before the decease of his father and eldest 
brother was Lord Frederick Lawnley) averse 
from giving him all the satisfaction he required. 
For it was no other than he, whose passion for 
Lady Ehnwood had still subsisted, and whose ad- 
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dress in gallantry left no means onattempled for 
the success of his designs, — no other than he 
(who, next to Lord Elmwood, had been of all her 
lovers the most favoured), to whom Lady Elm- 
wood sacrificed her own and her husband's future 
peace, and thus gave to his vanity a prouder tri- 
umph than if she had never bestowed her hand in 
marriage on another. This triumph however was 
but short — a month only, after the return of Locd 
Elmwood, the duke was called upon to answer for 
his guilt, and was left on the ground where they 
met, so defaced with scars as never again to en- 
danger the honour of a husband. As Lord Elm- 
wood was inexorable to all accommodation, their 
cngagement had continued for a long space of 
time ; nor could any thing but the assurance that 
his opponent was slain have at last torn him from 
the field, though himself was dangoously wound- 
ed. 

Tet even during the period of his danger, while 
for days he lay in the continual expectation of hia 
own dissolution, not all the entreaties of his dear- 
est, most intimate, and most respected frioids, 
could prevail upon him to pronounce fcH^venesa 
of his wife,— or to sufler them to bring his dao£^ 
ter to him, for his last blessing. 

Lady Ellmwood who was made acquainted with 
the minutest circumstance as it passed, appeared 
to wait the news of her husband's decease with 
'patience; but upon her brow and in every linea- 
ment of her face was marked, that his death was 
an event she would not for a day survive: and 
she would have left her child an orphan, in such a 
case, to have followed Lord Elmwood to the tomb. 
She was prevented the trial ; be recovered ; and, 
from the ample vengeance he had obtained upon 
the irresistible person of the duke, he seemed, in 
a short time, to regain his tranquiUity. 

He recovered, but Lady Elmwood fell sick and 
languished : — possessed of youth to struggle with 
her woes, she still lingered on, till near ten yeara^ 
decline had brought her to that period with which 
the reader is now to be presented. 



CHAPTER XXXL 

In a lonely country on the bordeis of Scotland, 
a single house by the side of a dreary heath was 
the residence of the once gay, volatile Miss Mil- 
ner. In a large gloomy apartment of this soli- 
tary habitation (the windows of which scarcely 
rendered the light accessible) was laid upon her 
death-bed the once lovely Lady Elmwood — pale, 
half suflbcated from the loss of breath ; yet her 
senses perfectly clear and collected, which served 
but to sharpen the anguish of dymg. 

In one comer of the room, by the side of an old 
fashioned seUee, kneels Miss Woodley, (laying 
most devoutly for her still beloved friend, but in 
vain endeavouring to pray composedly—floods of 
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tfttra pour down her furrowed cheeks, and fre- 
qoent sobs of lorrow break through each pious 
ejaculation. 

Close by her mother's side, one hand support- 
ing her head, the other diying from her face the 
cold dew of death, behold Lady Elmwood's daugh- 
ter — ^Lord Elmwood's daughter too — ^yetheisfar 
away, neglegent of what either sufiers. Lady 
Elmwood turns to her often and attempts an em- 
brace, but her feeble arms forbid, and they fall mo- 
tionless. The dau^ter, perceiving these ine£^- 
toal efliMtfl, has her whole face convulsed with 
grief: she kisses her mother ; holds her to her 
bosom ; and hangs upon her neck, as if she wish- 
ed to ding there, not to be parted even by the 
grare. 

On the other side of the bed sits Sandford — ^his 
hairs grown white— his face wiinkled with age — 
his heart the same as ever — the reprover, the ene- 
my of the vain, the idle, and the wicked ; but 
the friend and comforter of the forlorn and miser- 
able. 

Upon those features where sarcasm, reproach, 
and anger dwelt, to threaten and alarm the sinner ; 
mildness, tenderness, and pity beamed, to support 
and console the penitent Compassion changed 
his language, and softened all those harsh tones 
that used to denounce perdition. 

^^ In the name of God,'* said ho to Lady Elm- 
wood, '' of that GKkI, who suffered for you, and, 
sufierin^ knew and pitied all our weaknesses — 
by him, who has given his word to take compasmn 
on the iUmer's tears, I bid you hope for mercy. By 
that innocence in which you once lived, be com- 
forted. By the sorrows you have known since 
your degradation, hope, that in some measure, at 
least, you have atoned. By the sincerity that shone 
upon your youthful face, when 1 joined your hand, 
and those thousand virtues you have since given 
proofs of, trust, that you were not born to die the 
demthofthewncked,'' 

As he spoke these words of consolation, her 
trembling hand clasped his — her dying eyes dart- 
ed a ray of brightness — ^but her failing voice en- 
deavoured in vain to articulate. At length, fixing 
her looks upon her daughter as their last dear ob- 
ject, she was just understood to utter the word, 
« Father." 

" I understand you," replied Sandford, " and 
by all that influence I ever had over him, by my 
prayers, my tears " (and they flowed as he spoke), 
" I will implore him to own his child." 

She could now only smile in thanks. 

" And if I should fail," continued he, " yet 
while I live she shall not want a friend or protec- 
tor—all an old man, like me, can answer for ^ 

here his grief interrupted him. 

Lady Elmwood was sufficiently sensible of his 
words and their import, to make a sign as if she 
wished to embrace him : but finding her life leav- 
ing her fast, she reserved this last token of love 
for her daughter— with a struggle she lifted herself 



from her pillow, clung to her child— and died in 
her arms. 



CHAPTER ZZXII. 

IjOrd Elmwood was by nature, and more fixun 
education, of a serious, thinking and philosophk: 
turn of mind. His religious studies had com- 
pletely taught him to consider this worid but as a 
passage to another ; to enjoy with gratitude what 
heaven in its bounty should bestow, and to bear 
with submission whatever in its vengeance it might 
inflict In a greater degree than most people he 
practised this doctrine ; and as soon as the shock 
which he received from Lady Elmwood's infidelity 
was abated, an entire calnmess and resignation 
ensued ; but still of that sensible and feeling kind 
that could never sufl^r him to forget tlie happiness 
he had lost ; and it was this sensibility which 
urged him to fly from its more keen recollection ; 
and which he avowed as the reason why he would 
never permit Lady Elmwood, or even her child, to 
be named in his hearing. But this injunction 
(which all his friends, and even the servants in the 
house who attended his person had received) was, 
by many people, suspected rather to proceed from 
his resentment than his tenderness ; nor did he de- 
ny, that resentment co-operated with his prudence : 
for prudence he called it, not to remind himself of 
happiness he could never taste again, and of in- 
gratitude that might impel him to hatred : and 
prudence he called it, not to form another attach- 
ment near to his heart, more especially so near at 
a parent's, which might again expose him to all 
the torments of ingratitude, from an object whom 
ho afiectionately loved. 

Upon these principles he adopted the unshaken 
resolution, never to acknowledge Lady Matilda 
as his child — or acknowledging her as such — 
never to see, to hear of, or take one concern what- 
ever in her fate and fortune. The death of her 
mother appeared a favourable tune, had he been so 
inclined, to have recalled this declaration which he 
had solemnly and repeatedly made — she was now 
destitute of the protection of her other parent, and 
it became his duty, at least, to provide her a guar- 
dian, if he did not choose to take that tender title 
upon himself: — ^but to mention either the mother 
or child to Lord Elmwood was an equal offence, 
and prohibited in the strongest terms to all his 
inends -and household ; and as he was an excel- 
lent good master, a sincere friend, and a most 
generous patron, not one of his acquaintance or 
dependents was hardy enough to incur his certain 
displeasure, virhich was always violent to excess, 
by even the official intelligence ofLady Elmwood's 
death. 

Sandford himself, intimidated through age, or by 
the austere and morose manners which Lord Elm- 
wood had of late years evinced : Sandford wished, 
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if possible, that some other would andeftske ^be 
dangerous task of recalling to his memory there 
erer was such a person as his wife. He advised 
Miss Woodley to write a proper letter to him on 
the subject ; but she remindeid him, that such a 
step would be more perilous to her than to any 
other person, as she was the most destitute being 
on earth, without the benerolence of Lady Elm- 
wood. The death of her aunt, Mrs. Horton, had 
left her solely relying on the bounty of Lord Elm- 
wood, and now her death had left her totally de- 
pendant upon the earl— for Lady Elmwood, 
though she had separate efiects, had long before 
her demise declared it was not her intention to 
leave a sentence behmd her in the form of a will. 
She had no will, she said, but what she would 
wholly submit to Lord Elmwood's ; and, if it were 
even his will that her child should live in poverty, 
as well as banishment, it should be so. But, 
perhaps, in this implicit submission to him, there 
was a distant hope, that the necessitous situation 
of his daughter might plead more forcibly than his 
parental love ; and that knowing her bereft of 
every support but throu^ himself, that idea might 
form some little tie between them, and be at least 
a token of the relationship. 

But as Lady EUmwood anxiously wished this 
principle upon which she acted should be conceal- 
ed from his suspicion, she included her friend. 
Miss Woodley, in the same fate ; and thus, the 
only persons dear to her she left, but at Lord 
EUmwood's pleasure, to be preserved from pe- 
rishing in want Her child was too young to ad- 
vise her on this subject, her friend too disinterest- 
ed ; and at this moment they were both with- 
but the smallest means of subsistence, except 
through the justice or compassion of Lord Elm- 
wood. Sandfordhad, indeed, promised his pro- 
tection to the daughter ; but his liberality had no 
other source than from his patron. Math whom ho 
still lived as usual, except during part of the win- 
ter, when the eari resided in town ; he then most- 
ly stole a visit to Lady Elmwood — on this last 
visit he staid to see her buried. 

After some mature deliberations, Sandford was 
now preparing to go to Lord Elmwood at his 
house in town, and there to deliver himself the 
news that must sooner or later be told ; — and he 
meant also to venture, at the same time, to keep 
the promise he had made to his dying lady : but 
the news reached his lordship before Sandford ar- 
rived ; it was announced in the public papers, and 
by that means first came to his knowledge. 

He was breakfastmg by himself when the 
newspaper that first gave the intelligence of Lady 
Elmwood's death was laid before him — ^the pa- 
ragraph contained these words : 

" On Wednesday last died, at Dring Park, a 
village in Northumberland, the right honourable 
Countess Elmwood — this lady, who has not been 
heard offer many years in the fashionable world, 
was a rich heiress, and of extreme beauty ; but 
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althou^ she received overtures fiom many BBMi of 
the first rank, she preferred her guardian, tfaepr^ 
sent Lord Elmwood (then Mr. Dorriforth) to them 
all — and it is said their mairiage was followed by 
an uncommon share of felicity, till his lordahip 
gobg abroad, and remaining thne soaie time^ the 
consequences (to a most captivating young wo- 
man left without a protector) were sucfa as to 
cause a separation on his return. Her ladyship 
has left one child by the earl, a daughter, agad 
fifteen." 

Lord Elmwood had so much feeling upon read- 
ing this, as to lay down the paper, and not take 
it up again for several minutes — nor did be taste 
his chocolate during this interval, but leaned Us 
elbow on the table and rested his head upon fan 
hand. He then rose up— walked two or three 
times across the room — sat down again — took up 
the paper — and read as usual.- ^Nor let the vo- 
ciferous mourner, or the perpetual weeper, here 
complain of his want of sensibihty — bfA let them 
remember that Lord Elmwood was a man — a man 
of understanding— of courage^of fortitude- -above 
all, a man of the nicest feelings — and who shall 
say, but that at the time he leaned his head upon 
his hand, and rose to walk away the sense of 
what he felt, he might not feel as much as Lady 
Elmwood did in her last moments ? 

Be this as it may, his susceptibility on the oocap 
sion was not suspc^ed by any one — ^yet he passed 
that day the same as usual ; the next day too, 
and the day after. On the morning of the fourth, 
he sent for his steward to his study, and after talk- 
ing pf other business, said to him, 

** Is it true that Lady Elmwood is dead 7" 

" It is, my lord." 

His lordship looked unusually grare, and at 
this reply fetched an involuntary sigh. 

"Mr. Sandford, my lord," continued the stew- 
ard, '< sent me word c^ the news, but l^ it to my 
own discretion, whether I would make yoor kird- 
ship acquainted with it or not : I let him know I 
declined." 

" Where is Sandford 7" asked Lord Elmwood. 

"He was with my lady," replied the steward. 

" When she died 7" asked he. 

" Yes, my lord." 

" I am glad of it — ^he will see that every thing 
she desired is done — Sandford is a good man, and 
would be a friend to every body." 

" He is a very good man indeed, my lord." 

There was now a silence. ^Mr. Gifibrd then 

bowing, said, "Has your lordship any further 
commands 7" 

" Write to Sandford," said LordEhnwood, hen- 
tating as he spoke, " and tell him to have every 
thing performed as she desired. And whoever 
she may have selected for the guardian of her 
child has my consent to act as such — nor in one 
instance, where I myself am not concerned, shall 
I oppose her wilL" The tears rushed into his 
eyes as he said this, and caused them to start in 
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the 8lew«rd'9— obMrving which, be sternly re- 
sumed, 

** Do not suppose, irom this conversation, that 
any of those resolutions I have long since taken 
are^ or will be changed— they are the same ; and 
shall continDe inflejable.** 

'^I understand you, my lord,** replied Mr. Gif- 
fiud, ** and that your express orders to me, as well 
as to every other person, remain just the same as 
fermerly, never to mention this subject to you 
again." 

"They do, sir," 

''My lord, I always obeyed you, and I hope I 
always shaU." 

" I hope so too," he replied in a threatening ac- 
cent—" Write to Sandford," continued he, "to 
let him know my pleasure, and that is all you 
have to do." 

The steward bowed mnd withdrew. 

But before his letter arrived to Sandford, Sand- 
fdid arrived in town ; and Mr. Giffiuxl related, 
word for word, what had passed between him and 
his lord. Upon every occasion, and upon every 
topic, except that of Lady Elm wood and her child, 
Sandford was just as free with Lord Elmwood as 
he bad ever been ; and as usual (after his inter- 
view with the steward) went into his apartment 
without any previous notice. Lord Elmwood 
shook him by the hand, as upon all other meet- 
ings ; and yet, whether his fear suggested it or 
not, Sandford thought he appeared more cool and 
reserved with him than formerly. 

During the whole day, the slightest mention of 
Lady Elmwood, or her child, was cautiously 
avoided — and not till the evening, (after Sand- 
fotd had risen to retire, and had wished Lord 
Elmwood good night) did he dare to mention the 

subject. He then, aller taking leave, and 

going to the door — turned back and said, " My 
Lord,"— 

It was easy to guess on what he was preparing 
to speak — his voice failed, the tears began to 
trickle down his cheeks, he took out his handker- 
chief, and could proceed no farther. 

" I thought," said Lord Elmwood, angrily, " I 
thought I had given my orders upon the subject — 
did not my steward write them to you ?" 

"He did, my lord," said Sandford, humbly, 
" but I was set out before they arrived." 

" Has he not told you my mind then ?" cried he, 
more angrily stilL 

« He has ;" replied Sandford,—" But" 

" But what, sir ?"— cried Lord Elmwood. 
"Your lordship," continued Sandford, " was 
mistaken in supposing that Lady Elmwood left a 
will, she left none." 

"No will? no will at all?" returned he, sur- 
prised. 

" No, my lord," answered Sandford, " she wish- 
ed every thing to be as you willed." 

" She left me all the trouble, then, you mean ?" 

*'* No great trouble, pir ; for thoro are but two 
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persons whom she has lefl behind her, to hope for 
your protection." 

" And who are those two ?" cried he, hastily. 

" One, my lord, I need not name — the other is 
Miss Woodley." 

There was a delicacy and humility in the man- 
ner in which Sandford delivered this reply, that 
Lord Elmwood could not resent, and he only re- 
turned, 

" Miss Woodley — is she yet living?" 

" She is — I left her at the house I came from." 

" Well then," answered he, " you must see that 
my steward provides for those two persons. That 
care I leave to you — and should there be any com- 
plaints, on you they fall." 

Sandford bowed, and was going. 

" And now," resumed Lord Elmwood, in a more 
stern voice, "let me never hear again on this sub- 
ject You have here the power to act in regard to 
the persons you have mentioned ; and upon you 
their situation, the care, the whole management of 
them depends — but be sure you never let them be 
named before me, from this moment" 

"Then," said Sandford, "as this must be the 
last time they ore mentioned, I most now take the 
opportimity to disburden my mind of a charge" — 

" What charge ?" cried Lord Elmwood, morose- 
ly interrupting him. 

" Though Lady Elmwood, my lord, left no vrill 
behind her, she left a request" 

" A request !** — said he, starting — " If it is for 
me to sec her daughter, I tell you now before you 
ask, that I will not grant it — for by Heaven (and 
he spoke and looked most solemnly) though I have 
no resentment against the innocent child, and wish 
her happy, yet I will never see her. Never, for 
her mother's sake, suffer my heart again to be 
softened by an object I might dote upon. There- 
fore, Sir, if that is the request, it is already answer- 
ed ; my will is fixed.*' 

" The request, my lord," replied Sandford, (and 
he took out a pocket-book from whence he drew 
several papers) "is contained in this letter; nor 
do I rightly know what its contents are." And 
he held it, timorously, out to him. 

" Is it Lady EUm wood's writing?" asked Lord 
Elmwood, extremely discomposed. 

" It is, my lord — she wrote it a few days before 
she died, and enjoined me to deliver it to you, with 
my own hands." 

" I refuse to read it :" cried he, putting it from 
him — and trembling while he did sa 

" She desired me,'' said Sandford, (still present- 
ing the letter) " to conjure you to read it, for her 
father's sake,'' 

Lord Elmwood took it instantly. But as soon 
as it was in his hand, he seemed distressed to 
know what he -should do with it — in what place to 
go and read it — or how to fortify himself against 
its contents. He appeared ashamed too, that he 
had been so far prevailed upon, and said, by way 
ofpxrupi^, 
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" For Mr. Milner's sake I would do much— 
nay, any thing, but that to which I have just now 
sworn never to consent For his sake I have 
borne a great deal — ^for his sake alone, his daugh- 
ter died my wife. You know no other motive than 
respect for him prevented my divorce. Pray (and 
he hesitated) was she buried by him?** 

"No^ my lord,— she expressed no such desire ; 
and as that was the case, I did not think it neces- 
sary to carry the corpse so far." 

At the word corpse. Lord Elmwood shrunk, and 
looked shocked beyond measure — but recovering 
himself, said, " I am sorry for it ; for he loved her 
nncerely, if e^e did not love him— and I wish they 
had been buried together.** 

'*Itis not then too late," said Sandford, and 
was going on — but the other interrupted him. 

** No, no — ^we will have no disturbing of the 
dead." 

'<Read her letter then," said Sandford, "and 
bid her rest in peace." 

"If it is in my power," returned he, " to grant 
what she asks, I will — but if her demand is what 
I apprehend, I cannot, I will not bid her rest by 
complying. You know my resolution, my dispo- 
sition, and take care how you provoke me. You 
may do an injury to the very person you are seek- 
ing to befriend — the very maintenance I mean to 
allow her daughter I can withdraw." 

Poor Sandford, all alarmed at this menace, re- 
plied with energy, " My lord, unless you begin the 
subject, I never shall presume to mention it again." 

" I take you at your word, and in consequence 
of that, but of that alone, we are friends. Good 
night, sir." 

Sandford bowed with humility, and they went 
to their separate bed-chambers. 



CHAPTER zxini. 

After Lord Ehnwood had retired into his 
chamber, it was some time before he read the letter 
Sandford had given him. He first walked back- 
wards and forwards in the room — ^he then began 
to take off some part of his dress, but he did it 
slowly. At length, he dismissed his valet, and 
sitting down, took the letter from his pocket He 
looked at the seal, but not at the direction ; for he 
seemed to dread seeing Lady Elmwood's hand- 
writing — He then laid it on the table, and began 
again to undress. He did not proceed, but taking 
up the letter quickly (with a kind of efibrt in ma- 
king the resolution) broke it open. These were 
its contents : 

" MT LORD, 

** Who writes this letter I well know— I well 
know to whom it is addressed — I feel with the 
most powerful force both our situations; nor 
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should I dare to olTer you even this humble peti^ 
tion, but that at the time you receive it, there wiU 
be no such person as I am in existence. 

" For myself then, all concern will be over— but 
there is a care that pursues me to the grave, and 
threatens my want of repose even there. 

" I leave a child — I will not call her mine ; that 
has undone her— I will not call her yours ; that 
will be of no avail — ^I present her before yoo as 
the grandaughter of Mr. Milner. Oh! do not re- 
fuse an asylum even in your own house, to the 
destitute ofispring of your friend ; the last, and 
only remaining branch of his family. 

" Recehre her into your household, be bercondi- 
tion there ever so abject I cannot write distinctly 
what I would — my senses are not impaired, but 
the powers of expression are. The complaint of 
the unfortunate child in the scriptures (a lesson I 
have studied) has made this wish cling so fast to 
my heart that, without the distant hope of its being 
fulfilled, death would have more terrors than my 
weak mind could support 

" / will go to myfaiher; luno many aervanU lict 
in myfather^a housCy and an fed with plenty, while 
I starve in a foreign Umd 7" 

"I do not ask a parent's festive rejoicing at her 
approach— I do not even ask her father to behold 
her; — but let her hve under his protection. For 
her grandfather's sake do not refuse this — to the 
child of his child, whom he entrusted to your 
care, do not refuse it 

" Be her host ; I remit the tie of bdng her pa- 
rent Never see her — but let her sometimes live 
under the same roof with you. 

" It is Miss Milner your ward, to whom you 
never refused a request, who supplicates you — not 
now for your nephew, Rushbrook, but for one so 
much more dear, that a denial — -^e dares not 
suffer her thoughts to glance that way— she will 
hope — and, in that hope bids you farewell, with 
all the love she ever bore you. 

"Farewell, Dorriforth— Farewell, Lord Elm 
wood — ^and, before you throw this letter from you 
with contempt or anger, cast your imagination into 
the grave where I am lying. Reflect upon all the 
days of my past life — the anxious moments I have 
known, and what has been their end. Behold me, 
also— in my altered face there is no anxiety — no 

joy or sorrow— all is over. My whole frame 

is motionless— my heart beaU no more. Look at 
my horrid habitation too, — and ask yourself— 
whether I am an object of resentment ?" 

While Lord Elmwood read this letter, it trem- 
bled in his hand : he once or twice wiped the 
tears from his eyes as he read, and once laid tb« 
letter down for a few minutes. At its conclusion, 
the tears flowed fast down his face ; but he seem- 
ed both ashamed and angry they did, and wa? 
going to throw the paper upon the fire— he how- 
ever suddenly checked his hand, and putting it 
hastily into hii» pocket, went to bed. 
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CHAl^TKR XZXIY. 

Tm uezt morning, when Lord Elmwood and 
Sandlbrd met at breakfast, the latter was pale with 
fear for the success of Lady Elmwood's letter — the 
earl was pale too, but there was besides upon his 
face something which evidently marked he was 
displeased — Sandford observed it, and was all 
hambleness, both in his words and looks, in order 
to soften him. 

As soon as the breakfast was removed, Lord 
Elmwood drew the letter from his pocket, and 
holding it towards Sandford, said, 

" That may be of more value to you than it is to 
me, therefore I g^ve it you." 

Sandford called up a look of surprise, as if he 
did not know the letter again. 

<* Tis Lady Ehnwood's letter," said Lord Elm- 
wood, and I return it to you for two reasons." 

Sandford took it, and putting it up, asked fear- 
fully, " What those two reasons were ?" 

** First," said he, ''because I thmk it is a relic 
you may like to preserve— my second reason is, 
that yon may show it to her daughter, and let her 
know why, and on what conditions, I grant her 
mother's request" 

" You do then grant it ?" cried Sandford joy- 
fully : " I thank you — you are kind— you are con- 
siderate." 

** Be not hasty in your gratitude ; you may have 
cause to recall it" 

"I know what yon have said," replied Sand- 
ford ; "you have said you grant Lady Elmwood's 
request — ^you cannot recall these words, nor I my 
gratitude." 

•* Do you know what her request is?" returned 
he. 

" Not exactly, my lord — ^I told you before I did 
not ; but it is no doubt something in favour of her 
child." 

" 1 think not," he replied : " such as it is, how- 
ever, I grant it : — but in the strictest sense of the 
word — ^iio farther — and one neglect of my com- 
mands releases me from this promise totally." 
"We will take care, sir, not to disobey them." 
" Then listen to what they are, for to you I give 
the charg.e of delivering them again. Lady Elm- 
wood has petitioned me in the name of her father 
(a name I reverence), to give his grandchild the 
sanction of my protection. In the literal sense, to 
sofier that she may reside at one of my seats ; 
dispensing at the same time with my ever seeing 
her." 
" And you vrill comply ?" 
" I will, till she encroaches on this concession, 
and dares to hope for a greater. I wiU, while she 
avoids my sight, or the giving me any remem- 
brance of her. Butif^ whether by design or by 
accident, I ever see or hear from her, that moment 
my compliance to her mother's supplication 
ceases, and I abandon her once more." 
Sandford sighed. Lord Elmwood continued : 



" I am glad her request stopped where it did 
I would rather comply with her desires than not ; 
and I rejoice they are such as I can grant with 
ease and honour to myselfl I am seldom now at 
Elmwood castle ; let her daughter go there ; — the 
few weeks or months I am down in the summer, 
she may easily in that extensive house avoid me 
— while she does, she lives in security — ^wben sho 
does not — ^you know my resolution." 
Sandford bowed — the earl resumed : 
" Nor can it be a hardship to obey this com- 
mand — she cannot lament the sepamtion from a 
parent whom she never knew — " Sandford was 
going eageriy to prove the error of that assertion, 
but he prevented him, by saying, "In a word — 
without farther argument — if she obeys me in this, 
I will provide for her as my daughter during my 
hfe, and leave her a fortune at my death — but if 
she dares — " 

Sandford interrupted the menace prepared for 
utterance, saying, " And you still mean, I sup- 
pose, to make Mr. Rushbrook your heir?" 

" Have you not heard me say so ? And do you 
imagine I have changed my determination ? I am 
not given to alter my resolutions, Mr. Sandford ; 
and I thought you knew I was not ; — besides, will 
not my title be extinct, whoever I make my heir ? — 
Could any thing but a son have preserved my 
tide?" 

" Then it is yet possible " 

"By marrying again, you mean ? — ^No — ^no — ^I 
have had enough of marriage — and Henry Rush- 
brook I shall leave my heir. Therefore, sir ^" 

"My lord, I do not presume — ^* 
" Do not, Sandford, and we may still be good 
friends. But I am not to be contioled as former- 
ly ; my temper is changed ^ of late ; changed to 
what it was originally ; till your religious pre- 
cepts reformed it You may remember, how 
troublesome it was to conquer my stubborn dis- 
position in my youth ; thtn^ indeed, you did; but 
in my more advanced age, you will find the task 
too difficult" 

Sandford again repeated, " he should not pre- 
sume—" 
To which Lord Elmwood again made answer, 
" Do not, Sandford ;" and added, " for I have a 
sincere regard for you, and should be loath, at 
these years, to quarrel with you seriously." 

Sandford turned away his head to conceal his 
feelings. 

" Nay, if we do quarrel," resumed Lord Ehn- 
wood, " you know it must be your own fault ; — 
and as this is a theme the most likely of any, nay, 
the only one of which we can have a difference 
(such as we cannot forgive), take care never from 
this day to renew it ; — indeed that of itself woikli 
be an ofience I could not pardon. I have been 
clear and explicit in all I have said ; there can be 
no fear of mistaking my meaning ; therefore, all 
future explanation is unnecessary — ^nor will I per- 
mit a word, or a hint on the subject from anyone^ 
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mthoat showing my retentroent even to the hour 
Dfiny death." He was going out of the room. 

'* But before we bid adieu to the subject for ever, 
my lord — there was another person whom I nam- 
ed to you— '' 

"Do you mean Miss Woodley ?— Oh, by all 
means let her hve at Elmwood house too. On 
consideration, I have no objection to see Miss 
Woodley at any time — ^I shall be glad to see her. 
Do not let her be fri^tened at me — to her I shall 
be the same that I have always been.** 

* She is a good woman, my lord,*^ cried Sand- 
lord, delighted. 

^ You need not tell me that, Mr. Sandford ; I 
know her worth." — And he left the room. 

Sandford to relieve Miss Woodley and her 
lovely charge from the suspense in which he had 
left them, prepared to set off for their habitation, 
and meant himself to conduct them from thence 
to Elmwood castle, and appoint some retired part 
of it for Lady Matilda, against the annual visit 
which her father should pay there. To confirm 
this caution, before he left London, Gifiard, the 
steward, took an opportunity to wait upon him, 
and let him know that his lord had acquainted him 
with the consent he had given for his daughter to 
be admitted at Elmwood castle, and upon what 
restrictions ; that he had further uttered tlie sever- 
est threats, should these restrictions ever be in- 
fringed. Sandford thanked Giflard for his friend- 
ly information. It served him as a second warn- 
ing of the circumspection that was necessary ; 
and having taken leave of his friend and patron, 
under the pretence that " he could not hve in the 
smoke of London," he set out for tlie north. 

It is unnecessary to say with what joy Sandford 
was received by Miss Woodley, and the helpless 
daughter of Lord Ehnwood, even before he told 
his errand. They both loved him sincerely ; more 
especially Lady Matilda, whose forlorn state, and 
mnocent sufferings, had ever excited his compas- 
sion, and caused him to treat her with afiection, 
tenderness, and respect She knew too, how 
much he had been her mother's friend ; for that, 
she also loved him ; and for his being honoured 
with the friendship of her father, she looked up to 
him with reverence. For Matilda (with an excel- 
lent understanding, a sedateness above her years, 
and having been early accustomed to the private 
converse between Lady Elmwood and Miss 
Woodley) was perfectly acquainted with the 
whole fatal history of her mother ; and was, by her, 
taught the esteem and admiration of her father's 
f irtues which they so justly merited. 

Notwithstanding the joy of Mr. Sandford's pre- 
sence, once more to cheer their soUtary dwelling ; 
no sooner were the first kind greetings over, than 
the dread of what he might have to inform them 
^possessed poor Matilda and Miss Woodley so 
powerfully that all their gladness was changed 
into affiighL Their apprehensions were far more 
forcible than their curiosity ; — they dared not ask 
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a question, and even began to wish he would con- 
tinue silent upon the subject on which they feared 
to listen. For near two hours he waa so. At 
length, after a short interval fzom speaking (dur- 
ing which they waited with anxiety for what be 
mi^t next say), he turned to Lady Matikia, and 
said, 
" You dont ask for your father, my dear." 
'' I did not know it waa proper :" she replied 
timidly. 

" It is always proper," answered Sandford, " for 
SfOtt to think of him, though he should never think 
on you." 

She burst into tears, and said that she ^ did think 
of him, but she felt an apprehenak>n of mentioning 
his name." And she wept bitterly while die 
spoke. 

" Do not think I reprove you," sakl Sandford ; 
" I only told you what waa ri^it" 

"Nay," said Miss Woodley, "she does not 
weep for that — she fears her father has not oom- 
pUed with her mother's request Perhaps — not 
even read her letter ?" 
" Yes, he hat read it," returned Sandford. 
" Oh Heavens !" exclaimed Matilda, clasping 
her hands together, and the tears falling still fast- 
er. 

** Do not be so much alarmed, my dear," said 
Miss Woodley ; " you know we are prepared for 
the worst ; and you know you promised your 
mother, whatever your fate should be, to submit 
with patience." 

^ Yes," repUed Matilda, ** and I am prepared 
for every thing but my father's refusal to roy dear 
mother." 

^ Your father has not refused your mother's re 
quest," replied Sandford. 
She was leaping from her seat in ecstasy. 
" But," continued he, " do you know what her 
request was ?" 

^ Not entirely," replied Matilda, " and since it 
is granted, I am careless. But aho told me her 
letter concerned none but me." 

To explain perfectly to Matilda Lady Elm 
wood's letter, and that she might perfectly under- 
stand upon what terms she was admitted into 
Elmwood castle, Sandford now read the letter to 
her ; and repeated, as nearly as he could remem- 
ber, the whole of the conversation that passed be- 
tween Lord Elmwood and himself; not even 
sparing, through an erroneous deUcacy, any of 
those tiireats her father had denounced, should she 
dare to transgress the limits he prescribed — nor 
did he try to soften, in one instance, a word he 
uttered. She listened sometimes with tears, some- 
times with hope, but always with awe and with 
terror, to every sentence in which her father was 
concerned. Once she called him cruel — ^then ex- 
claimed " he was kind ;" but at the end of Sand- 
ford's intelligence, concluded " that she was hap- 
py and grateful for the boon bestowed." Even 
her mother had not a more exalted idea of Lord 
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Elmwoodi*8 worth than his dsughter had formed ; 
and this little bounty just obtained would not have 
been greater in her mother's estimation than it 
was now in hera Miss Woodley, too, smiled at 
the prospect before her^-she esteemed L.ord film- 
wood beyond any moital hving — she was proud 
to hear what be had said in her praise, and over- 
joyed at the expectation of b^g once again in his 
company ; painting at the same time a thousand 
bright hopes, from watching every motion of his 
soul, and catdiing ev^ proper occasion to excite 
or increase his paternal sentiments. Yet she had 
the prudence to conceal those vague hopes from 
his child, lest a disappointment might prove fatal ; 
and anrniining a behaviour neither too much elated 
or depressed, she advised that they should hope 
for the best, but yet, as usual, expect and prepare 
for the worst ^Aiter taking measures for quit- 
ting their mdanchdy abode, within the fortnight, 
they all departed for Ehnwood castle, Matilda, 
ftfiss Woodley, and even Sandford, first visiting 
Ladj Elmwood's graven and bedewing it with their 
tears. 



CHAFTBR XXXV. 

It was on a dark evening in the month of March 
that Lady Matilda, accompanied by Sandford and 
Miss Woodley, arrived at BUmwood castle, the 
magnificent seat of her father. Sandford chose 
the evening, rather to steal mto the house private- 
ly, than by any appearance of parade to sufl^ 
Lord Elmwood to be reminded of their arrival by 
the public prints, or by any other accident. Nor 
would he give the neighbours or servants reason 
to suppose the daughter of their lord was admit- 
ted into his house, in any other situation than that 
in which she really was permitted to be there. 

As the porter opened the gates of the avenue to 
the carriage that brought them, Matilda felt an 
awfol and yet gladsome sensation, which no terms 
can describe. As she entered the door of the man- 
sion this sensation increased — and as she passed 
along the spacious hall, the splendid staircase, and 
many stately apartments, wonder, with a crowd of 
the tenderest, yet most afflicting sentiments, rush- 
ed to her heart She gazed with astonishment ! 
—she reflected with still more. 

" And is my father the master of this house ?'* 
she cried — ^ and was my mother once the mistress 
of this castle?''— Here tears relieved her from a 
part of that burthen which was before insupport- 
able. 

** Yes," replied Sandford, " and you are the 
mistress of it now, till your father arrives." 

** Grood Heaven !" exclaimed she, '* and will he 
ever arrive ? and shall I live to sleep under the 
same roof with my father ?" 

'* My dear," replied Miss Woodley, " have not 
you been told so?" 



<* Yes," said she, « but though I heard it with 
extreme pleasure, yet the expectation never so 
forcibly afiected me as at this moment I now feel, 
as the reality approaches, that to be admitted here 
is kindness enough — I do not ask for more — I am 
now convinced, from what this trial makes me 
feel, that to see my father would occasion emo- 
tions I could not perhaps survive." 

The next morning gave to Matilda more ob- 
jects of admiration and wonder, as she walked 
over the extensive gardens, groves, and other 
pleasure grounds belonging to the house. She, 
who had never been beyond the dreary, ruinous 
places which her deceased mother had made her 
residence, was naturally struck with amazement 
and delight at the granduer of a seat which travel- 
lers came for miles to see, nor thought their time 
misspent 

There was one object, however, among all she 
saw, which attracted her attention above the rest, 
and she would stand for hours to look at it, — ^This 
was a whole length portrait of Lord Elmwood, es- 
teemed a very capital picture, and a perfect like- 
ness — ^to this picture she would sigh and weep ; 
though when it was first pointed out to her she 
shrunk back with fear, and it was some time be- 
fore she dared venture to cast her eyes completely 
upon it In the features of her father she was 
proud to discern the exact mould in which her own 
appeared to have been modeled ; yet Matilda's 
person, shape, and complexion were so extremely 
like what her mother's once were, that at the first 
glance she appeared to have a still greater resem- 
blance of her than of her father — but her mind and 
manners were all Lord Elmwood's ; softened by 
the delicacy of her sex, the extreme tenderness of 
her heart, and the melancholy of her situation. 

She was now in her seventeenth year— of the 
same age, within a year and a few months, of her 
mother, when she first became the ward of Dorri- 
forth. She was just three years old when her 
father went abroad, and remembered something 
of bidding him farewell ; but more of taking cher 
ries from his hand, as he pulled them from the tree 
to give her. 

Educated in the school of adversity, and inured 
to retirement from her infancy, she had acquired a 
taste for all those amusements which a recluse life 
afibrds. She was fond of walking and riding — 
was accomplished in the arts of music and draw- 
ing, by the most careful instructions of her mother 
— and as a scholar, she excelled most of her sex, 
from the pains which Sandford had taken with 
that part of her education, and tlie superior abili- 
ties he possessed for the task. 

In devoting certain hours of the day to study 
\vith him, others to music, riding, and such harm • 
less recreations, Matilda's time never appeared 
tedious at Elmwood castle, although she received 
and paid no one visit : — for it was soon divulged 
in the neighbourhood, upon what stipulation she 
resided at her father's, and studiously intimated, 
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that the most prudent and friendly behaviour of 
her true friends would be to take no notice what- 
ever that she Uved among them : and as Lord 
Ehnwood^s will was a law all around, such was 
the consequence of that will, known, or merely 
supposed. 

Neither did Miss Woodley regr^ the want of 
visitors, but found herself far more satisfied in her 
present situation than her roost sanguine hopes 
could have formed — She had a companion whom 
she loved with an equal fondness with which she 
had loved her deceased mother ; and frequently, 
in this charming habitation, where she had so 
oflen beheld Lady EUmwood, her imagination re- 
presented Matilda as her friend risen from the 
grave, in her former youth, health, and exquisite 
beauty. 

In peace, in content, though not in happiness, 
the days and weeks passed away till about the 
middle of August, when preparations began to be 
made for the arrival of Lord Elmwood. The week 
in which he was to come was at length fixed, and 
Bfyjxie part of his retinue was arrived before hina. 
When this was told Matilda, she started, and 
looked just as her mother at her age had often 
done, when, in spite of her love, she was conscious 
tliat she had ofiended him, and was terrified at his 
approach. Sandford observing this involuntary 
emotion, put out his hand, and taking hers, shook 
it kindly ; and bade her (but it was not in a 
cheering tone) '* not be afraid." This gave her no 
confidence ; and she began before her father's ar- 
rival, to seclude herself in the apartments allotted 
for her during the time of his stay ; and in the 
timorous expectation of his coming, her appetite 
declined, and she lost all her colour. Even Miss 
Woodley, whose spirits had been for some time 
elated with the hopes she had formed, firom his re- 
sidence at the casUe, on drawing near to the test, 
found those hopes vanished ; and though she en- 
deavoured to conceal it, she was full of apprehen- 
sions. Sandford had certainly fewer fears than 
either ; yet upon the eve of the day on which 
his patron was to arrive he was evidently cast 
down. 

Lady Matilda once asked him — " Are you cer- 
tain, Mr. Sandford, you made no mistake in re- 
upect to what Lord £lmwood said, when he grant- 
ed my mother's request ? Are you sure he did 
grant it? — ^Was there nothing equivocal on which 
he may ground his displeasure, should he be told 
that I am here ? — Oh, do not let me hazard being 
once again turned out of this house ! — Oh ! save 
me from provoking him perhaps to execrate me." 
And here she clasped her hands together with the 
most fervent petition, in the dread of what might 
happen. 

"If you doubt my word or my senses," said 
Sandford, " call Gifiard, who is just arrived, and 
let him inform you; — the same words were re- 
peated to him as to me." 

Though from her reason, Matilda could not 
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doubt of any mistake from Mr. Sandford, yet her 
fears suggested a thousand scruples ; and this re- 
ference to the steward she received with the ut- 
most satisfaction (though she did not think it no- 
cessary to apply to him), as it perfectly oonvinc«d 
her of the folly of the suspicions she had enter- 
tained. 

« And yet, Mr. Sandford," said she, " if it is ao, 
why are you less cheerful than you were ? I can- 
not help thinking but it must be the expected ar- 
rival of Lord EUmwood which has occasioaed this 
change." 

" I dont know," replied Sandford, carelessly, 
** but I believe I am grown afraid of your fioher. 
His temper is a great deal altered fmm what it 
once was — he raises his voice, and uses hanh ex- 
pressions upon the least provocation — his eyes 
flash lightning, and his face is distorted with an- 
ger upon the slightest motives — he turns away 
his old servants at a moment's warning and no 
concession can make their peace. In a woid, I 
am more at my ease when I am away fiom 
him — and I really believe," added he with a smile, 
but with a tear at the same time, ** I really bdieve, 
I am more afraid of kkn in my age, than he was 
of me when he was a boy." 

Miss Woodley was present ; she and Matflda 
looked at one another ; and each of them saw the 
other turn pale at this description. 

The day at length came, on which Lord Elm- 
wood was expected to dinner. It would have 
been a high gratification to his daughter to have 
gone to the topmost window of the hoose, and 
have only beheld his carriage enter the avenue ; 
but it was a gratification which her fears, her 
tremor, her extreme sensibility would not permit 
her to enjoy. 

Miss Woodley and she sat down that day to 
dinner in their retired apartments, which were de- 
tached fipom the other part of the house by a gal- 
lery ; and of the door leading to the gallery they 
had a key, to impede any one from passing that 
way, without first ringing a bell ; to answer which 
was the sole employment of a servant, who was 
placed there during the eari's residenee, least by 
any accident he might chance to come near that 
unfrequented part of the house; on which occa- 
sion the man was to give immediate notice to his 
lady, so as she might avoid his presence by re- 
turinginto an inner room. 

Matilda and Miss Woodley sat down to dmner, 
but did not dine. Sandford dined as usual, with 
Lord Elmwood. When tea was brou^t. Miss 
Woodley asked the servant who attended, if he 
had seen his lord. The man answered, ** Yes, 
madam ; and he looks vastly welL" Matilda 
wept with joy to hear it 

About nine in the evening, Sandford rang at 
the bell, and was admitted — ^never had he been so 
welcome — Matilda hung upon him, as if his re- 
cent interview with her father had endeared him 
to her more than ever ; and staring anxiously in 
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Ub face, Memed to inquire of him somethiog about 
Lord Ehnwood, and something that should not 
alarm her. 

*' Well, how do you find yourself?" said he to her. 

** How are you, Mr. Sandford 7" she returned 
with a sigh. 

** Oh ! rery well,'^ replied he. 

^ Is my lord in a good temper?" asked Miss 
Woodley. 

•* Yes; very well," replied Sandford, with in- 
difierence. 

^ Did he seem glad to see you ?" asked Ma- 



^ He shook me by the hand," replied Sand- 
ford. 

*^ That was a sign he was glad to see you, was 
it not ?" said Matilda. 

** Yes ; but he could not do less." 

" Nor more ;" replied she. 

"He looks very well, our servant tells us," 
said Miss Woodley. 

"ESxtremely well indeed," answered Sandford : 
*^ and to tell the truth, I never saw him m better 
spirits." 

**That is well," said Matilda, and sighed a 
weight of fears from her heart. 

" Where is he now, Mr. Sandford ?" 

** Gone to take a walk about his grounds, and 
I stole here in the mean time.-" 

** What was your conversation during dinner ?" 
asked Miss Woodley. 

" Horses, hay, farming, and politics." 

** Won't you sup with him ?" 

** I shall Bee him again before I go to bed ?" 

" And again to-morrow !" — cried Matilda, — 
** what happiness !" 

'* He has visitors to-morrow," said Sandford, 
" coming for a week or two." 

•* Thank Heaven," said Miss Woodley, " he 
will then be diverted from thinking on us." 

" Do you know," returned Sandford, " it is my 
firm opinion, that his thinking of you at present is 
the cause of his good spirits." 

" Oh, Heavens !" cried Matilda, lifting up her 
hands with rapture. 

'* Nay, do not mistake me ;" said Sandford j 
^ I woiJd not have you build a foundation for joy 
upon this surmise ; for if he is in spirits that you 
are in this house — so near him — positively under 
his protection — ^yet he will not allow himself to 
think it is the cause of his content — and the senti- 
ments he has adopted, and which are now become 
natural to him, will remain the same as ever ; nay, 
perhaps with greater force, should he suspect his 
weakness (as he calls it) acting in opposition to 
them." 

** If he does but think of me with tenderness," 
cried Matilda, " I am recompensed." 

" And what recompense would his kind thoughts 
bo to you," said Sandford, " were he to turn you 
out to beggary ?" 

" A great deal — a great deal," she replied. 



<* But how are you to know he has these kind 
thoughts, if he gives you no proof of them ?" 

<< No^ Mr. Sandford ; but ainpposing we could 
know them without proof." 

^ But as that is impossible," answered he, '< I 
shall suppose, till proof appears, that I have been 
mistaken in my conjectures." 

Matilda looked deeply concerned that the argu- 
ment should conclude in her disappointment ; for 
to have believed herself thought of with tender- 
ness by her father would have alone constituted 
her happiness. 

When the servant came up with something by 
way of supper, he told Mr. Sandford that his lord 
was returned from his walk and had inquired for 
him : Sandford immediately bade his companions 
good night, and left them. 

" How strange is this ?" cried Matilda, when 
Miss Woodley and she were alone — ^ My father 
within a few rooms of me, and yet I am debarred 
from seeing him ! — Only by walking a few paces 
I could be at his feet, and perhaps receive his bless- 
ing!" 

" You make me shudder," cried Miss Wood- 
ley ; " but some spirit less timid than mine might 
perhaps advise you to the experiment" 

"Not for worids!" returned Matilda, "no 
counsel could tempt me to such temerity — and yet 
to entertain the thought that it is possible I could 
do this is a source of infinite comfort" 

This conversation lasted till bed-time, and la 
tcr ; for they sat up beyond their usual hour to in- 
dulge it. 

Miss Woodley slept little, but Matilda less — 
she awaked repeatedly during the night, and every 
time sighed to herself, " I sleep in the same house 
with my father! Blessed spirit of my mother, look 
down and rejoice." 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

The next day the whole castle appeared to 
Lady Matilda (though she was in some degree 
retired from it) all tumult and bustle, as was 
usually the case while Lord Elmwood was there. 
She saw from her windows the servants running 
across the yards and park ; horses and carriages 
driving with fury ; all the suite of a nobleman ; 
and it sometimes dated, at other times depressed 
ed. 

These impressions however, and others of fear 
and anxiety, which her father's arrival had excited, 
by degrees wore off; and after some little time, 
she was in the-same tranquil state that she enjoy- 
ed before he came. 

He had visitors, who passed a week or two with 
him ; he paid visits himself for several days ; and 
thus tlie time stole away, till it was about four 
weeks from the time that he had arrived : in 
which long period, Sandford, with all his penetnh 
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tion, could never clearly discover whether he had 
once called to mind that his daughter was living 
in the same house. He had not once named her 
(that was not extraordinary) consequently no one 
dared name her to him ; but he had not even 
mentioned Miss Woodley, of whom he had so 
lately spoken in the kindest terms, and had said, 
" he should take pleasure in seeing her again. 
Prom these contradictions in Lord EUmwood's be- 
haviour in respect to her, it was Miss Woodley's 
plan neither to throw herself in his way, nor avoid 
him. She therefore frequently walked about the 
the house while he was in it, not indeed entirely 
without restraint, but at least with the show of 
liberty. This freedom, indulged for some time 
without peril, became at last less cautious ; and 
as no ill consequences had arisen from its practice, 
her scruples gradually ceased. 

One morning, however, as she was crossing the 
large hall, thoughtless of danger, a footstep at a 
distance alarmed her almost without knowing 
why. She stopped for a moment, thinking to re- 
turn ; the steps approached quicker, and before 
she could retreat, she beheld Lord Elmwood at 
the other end of the hall, and perceived that he 
saw her. It was too late to hesitate what was to 
be done ; she could not go back, and had not 
courage to go on ; she therefore stood still. Dis- 
concerted, and much affected at his sight (their 
former intimacy combg to her mind with the 
many years, and many sad occurrences passed, 
since she last saw him), all her intentions, all her 
meditated schemes how to conduct herself on such 
an occasion, gave way to a sudden shock — and to 
make the meeting yet more distressing, her very 
fright, she knew, would serve to recall more 
powerfully to his mind the subject she most wish- 
ed him to forget The steward was with him, and 
as they came up close by her side, Giffard, ob- 
serving him look at her earnestly, said softly, but 
80 as she heard him, " My lord, it is Miss Wood- 
ley.** Lord Elmwood took offhis hat instantly — 
and, with an apparent friendly warmth, laying hold 
of her hand, he said, " Indeed, Miss Woodley, I 
did not know you — I am very glad to see you :♦» 
and, while he spoke, shook her hand with a cor- 
diaUty which her tender heart could not bear — 
and never did she feel so hard a struggle as to re- 
strain her tears. But the thought of Matilda*s fate 
— ^theidea of awakening in his mind a sentiment, 
that might irritate him against his child, wrought 
more forcibly than every otiier effort ; and though 
she could not reply distinctly, she replied without 
weeping. Whether he saw her embarrassment, 
and wished to release hci from it, or was in haste 
to conceal his own, he left her alniost instantly : 
but not till he had entreated she would dine that 
very day with him and Mr. Sand ford, who were 
to dine without other company. She curtsied as- 
sent, and flew to tell Matilda, what had occurred. 
After listening with anxiety and with joy to all 
she told, Matilda laid hold of that hand which she 
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said Lord Elmwood had held, and preaeed it to 
her lips with love and reverence. 

When Miss Woodley made her appeanmce at 
dinner, Sandford (who had not seen her since the 
invitation, and did not know of it) looked amaz- 
ed !— on which Lord Elmwood said, ** Do you 
know, Sandford, I met Miss Woodley this room- 
ing, and, had it not been for Gifi&rd, I should have 
passed . her without knowing her — but, Misa 
Woodley, if I am not so much altered but that 
you knew me, I take it unkind that you did not 
speak first" She was unable to speak even now 
— he saw it, and changed the conversation ; when 
Sandford eagerly joined in discourse, whidi re- 
lieved him from the pain of the former. 

As they advanced in their dinner, the embai 
rassment of Miss Woodley and of Mr. Sandford 
diminished ; Lord Ellmwood in his turn became, 
not embarrassed, but absent and melancholy. He 
now and then sighed heavily — and called for wine 
much oftener than he was accustomed. 

When Miss Woodley took her leave, he inyited 
her to dine with him and Sandford whenever it 
was convenient to her; — ^he said, besides, many 
things of the same kind, and all with the utmost 
civility, yet not with that warmth with which be bad 
spoken in the morning — into that he had been 
surprised — his coolness was the effect of reflection. 

When she came to lady Matilda, and Sandford 
had joined them, they talked and deliberated on 
what had passed. 

" You acknowledge, Mr. Sandford," said Misa 
Woodley, " that you think my presence affected 
Lord Elmwood, so as to make him much more 
thoughtful thsn usual: if you imagine these 
thoughts were upon Lady Elmwood, I will never 
intrude again ; but if you suppose that I made 
him think of his daughter, I cannot go too often." 

" I don't see how he can divide those two ob- 
jects in his mind," replied Sandford, " therefore 
you must e*en visit him on, and take your chance 
whst reflections you may cause — but be they 
what they will, time will steal away from you that 
power of affecting him." 

She concurred in the opinion, and occasionally 
she walked into Lord Ellmwood*s apartments, din- 
ed, or took her coffee with him, as the acdd^t 
suited; and observed, according to Sandford's 
prediction, that time wore off" the impression her 
visits first made. Lord Elmwood now became 
just the same before her as before others. She easily 
discerned, too, through all that politeness which he 
assumed — that he was no longer the considerate, 
the forbearing character he formeriy was ; but 
haughty, impatient, imperious, and more than 
ever implacable. 



CHAPTER XXXVU. 

When Lord Elmwood had been at his country 
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nat about six weeks, Mr. RuBhbrook his nephew, 
and his adopted child — that friendless boy whom 
Ladj Elmwood first introduced into his uncle's 
house, and by her kindness preserved there — ar- 
mred from his travels, and was received by his 
ancle with all the marks of afieetion due to the 
man he thought worthy to be his heir. Rushbrook 
had been a beautiful boy, and was now an ex- 
tremely handsome young man ; he had made un- 
usual progress in his studies, had completed the 
tour of Italy and Germany, and returned home with 
the air and address of a perfect man of fashion — 
there was, besides, an elegance and persuasion in 
his manner almost irresistible. Yet with all 
those accomplishments, when he was introduced 
to Sandford, and put forth his hand to take his, 
Sandford, with evident reluctance, gave it to him ; 
and when Lord EUmwood asked him, in the young 
man's presence, ** If he did not think his nephew 
greatly improved 7" he looked at him from head 
to foot, and muttered, ** He could not say he ob- 
served it" The colour heightened in Mr. Rush- 
brook's face upon the occasion, but he was too 
weli bred not to be in perfect good humour. 

Sandford saw this young man treated, in the 
house of Lord Ehnwood, with the same respect 
and attention as if he had been his son ; and it 
was but probable that the old priest would make 
a comparison between the situation of him and of 
Lady Matilda Elmwood. Before her, it was 
Sandford's meaning to have concealed his thoughts 
upon the subject, and never to have mentioned it 
but with composure ; that was, however, impos- 
sible—unused to hide his feelings, at the name of 
Rushbrook his countenance would always change, 
and a sarcastic sneer, sometimes a frown of re- 
sentment, would force its way in spite of his re- 
solution. Miss Woodley, too, with all her bound- 
less charity and good will, was, upon this occa- 
sion, induced to limit their excess ; and they did 
not extend so far as to reach poor Rushbrook. 
She even, and in reality did not think him hand- 
some or engaging in his manners — she thought 
his gaiety frivolousness, his complaisance affec- 
tation, and his good humour impertinence. It 
was impossible to conceal those unfavourable 
sentiments entirely from Matilda ; for when the 
subject arose, as it frequently did, Miss Wood- 
ley's undisguised heart, and Sandford^s undis- 
guised countenance, told them instantly. Matilda 
had the understanding to imagine, that she was, 
perhaps, the object who had thus deformed Mr. 
Rushbrook, and frequently (though ho was a 
stranger to her, and one who had caused her 
many a jealous heartach), frequently would she 
speak in his vindication. 

" You are very good," said Sandford, one day 
to her ; " you like him, because you know your 
father loves him." 

This was a hard sentence for the daughter of 
Lord Elmwood to hear, to whom her father's love 
would have been more precious than any other 
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blessing — she, however, checked the assault of 
envy, and kindly replied, 

**My mother loved him too, Mr. Sandford." 

*'Yes," answered Sandford, he has been a 
grateful man to yoiv poor mother— she did not 
suppose when she took him into the house ; when 
she entreated your fiUher to take him; and, 
through her caresses and officious praises oC him, 
first gave him that power which he now possesses 
over bis unde ; she Uttle foresaw, at that time, his 
ingratitude, and its efiects." 

" Very true," said Miss Woodley, with a heavy 
sigh. 

<< What ingratitude ?" asked Matilda, << do you 
suppose Mr. Rushbrook is the cause that my Ei- 
ther will not see me? Oh, do not pay Ijord Elm- 
wood's motive so ill a compliment." 

*' I do not say that he is the absolute cause," 
returned Sandford ; *' but if a parent's heart is 
void, I would have it remain so, till its lawful own- 
er is replaced — usurpers I detest" 

" No one can take Lord EUmwood^ heart by 
force," repUed his daughter, " it must, I beheve, be 
a free gift to the possessor; and, as such, whoever 
has it has a right to it" 

In this manner she would plead the young 
man's excuse — perhaps but to hear what could 
be said in his disfavour, for secretly his name viras 
bitter to her — and once she exclaimed in vexation, 
on Sandford's saying Lord Elmwood and Mr. 
Rushbrook were gone out shooting together, 

"All that pleasure is eclipsed which I used 
to take in listening to the report of my father's 
gun, for I cannot now distinguish his finom his 
parasite's." 

Sandtbrd (much as he disliked Rushbrook), 
for this expression which comprised her father in 
the reflection, turned to Matilda in extreme anger 
— ^but as he saw the colour rise in her face, for 
what, in the strong feelings of her heart, had 
escaped her Ups, he did not say a word — and by 
her tears that followed, he rejoiced to see how 
much she reproved herself. 

Miss Woodley, vexed to the heart, and provok- 
ed every time she saw Lord Elmwood and Rush- 
brook together, and saw the famihar terms on 
which this young man lived with his benefactor, 
now made her visits to him very seldom. If Lord 
Elmwood observed this, he did not appear to ob- 
serve it ; and though he received her politely when* 
she did pay him a visit, it was always very coldly ; 
nor did she suppose if she never went, he would 
ever ask for her. For his daughter's sake, how- 
ever, she thought it right sometimes to show her- 
self before him ; for she knew it must be impossi- 
ble that, with all his apparent indifference, he 
could ever see her without thinking for a moment 
on his child; and what one fortunate thought 
might some time bring about was an object 
much too serious for her to overlook. She there- 
fore, after remaining confined to her own suit oi 
rooms near three weeks (excepting those anxious 
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walks she and Matilda stole; while Lord Elmwood 
dined, or before he roee in a morning), went one 
forenoon into his apartments, where, as usual, she 
found him, with Mr. Sandford and Mr. Rushbrook. 
^After she had sat about half an hour, convers- 
ing with them all, though but very little with the 
latter. Lord Elmwood was called out of the room 
upon some business; presently after, Sandford; 
and now, by no means pleased with the compa- 
nion with whom she was left, she rose, and was dso 
retiring, when Rushbrook fixed hia epeaking eyes 
upon her, and cried, 

*^ Miss Woodley, will you pardon me what I am 
going to say 7^ 

** Certainly, sir— yoo can, I am sure, say nothing 
but what I must forgive.**— But i^ made this re- 
ply with a distance and a reserve, very unlike the 
usual manners of Miss Woodley. 

He looked at her earnestly and cried, " Ah ! 
Miss Woodley, you dont behave so kindly to me 
as you used to do !** 

" I do not understand you, sir,**— she replied 
very gravely ;— ** times are changed, Mr. Rush- 
brook, since you were last here — ^you were then 
but a child.'* 

''Yet I love all those persons now, that I loved 
then," replied he; " and so I shall for ever." 

" But you mistake, Mr. Ruslibrook ; I was not 
even then so very much the object of your afieo- 
tioDs — there were other ladies you loved better. 
Perhaps you dont remember Lady Elmwood 7" 

" Dont I," cried he, *« Oh !" (clasping his hands 
and lifting up his eyes to heaven) *' shall I ever 
forget her ?** 

That moment Lord Elmwood opened the door ; 
the conversation of course that moment ended ; 
but confusion, at the sudden surprise, was on the 
face of both parties — he saw it, and looked at each 
of them by turns, with a sternness that made poor 
Miss Woodley ready to faint ; while Rushbrook 
with the most natural and happy laugh that ever 
was affixited, cried, " No, don't tell my lord, pray. 
Miss Woodley." She was more confused than 
before, and Lord Ehnwood turning to him, asked 
what the subject was. By this time he had in- 
vented one, and, continuing his laugh, said, " Miss 
Woodley, my lord, will to this day protest that 
she saw my apparition when I was a boy ; and 
she says it is a sign I shall die young, and is really 
much afiected at it" 

Lord Elmwood turned away before this ridicu- 
lous speech was concluded ; yet so well had it 
been acted that he did not for an instant doubt its 
truth. 

Miss Woodley felt herself greatly relieved ; and 
yet so little is it in the power of those we dislike 
to do any thing to please us, that from this very 
circumstance, she formed a more unfavourable 
opinion of Mr. Rushbrook than she had done be- 
fore. She saw in this little incident the art of dis- 
Bunulation, cunning, and duplicity in its most gla- 
ring shape ; and detested the method by which 
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they had each escaped Lord Ebnwood*8 sospidofl, 
and perhaps anger, the more because it was so dex- 
terously managed. 

Lady Matilda and Sandford were both in their 
turns informed of this trait in Mr. Rushbrook's 
character ; and although Miss Woodley had the 
best of dispositions, and upon ev^ occasion spoke 
the strictest truth, yet in relating thb occvrrence, 
she did not speak all the truth ; for every drcura- 
stance that woiUd have told to the young man's 
advantage lUeraUy had slipped her memory. 

The twenty-ninth of October arrived, on which 
a dinner, a ball, and supper, was given by Lord 
Elmwood to all the neighbouring gentry — tiie pea- 
sants also dined in the parit off a roasted bollock, 
several casks of ale were distributed, and the bells 
of the vilUge rang. Matilda, who heard and saw 
some part of this festivity from her windows, in- 
quired the cause ; but even the servant who wait- 
ed upon her had too much sensiUlity to tell her, 
and answered, ** He did not know." Miss Wood- 
ley, however, soon learned the reason, and groan- 
ing with the painful secret, informed her, ** Mr. 
Rushbrook on that day was come of age." 

" Jtfy birthday was last week," replied Matilda | 
but not a word beside. 

In their retired apartments, this day passed 
away not only soberly, but almost silently ; for to 
speak upon any subject that did not engage their 
thoughts had been difficult, and to speak upon the 
only one that did had been afflicting. 

Just as they were sitting down to dinner their 
bell gently rung, and in walked Sandford. 

" Why are you not among the revellers, Mr. 
Sandford ?" cried Miss Woodley, with an ironical 
sneer — (the first her features ever wore) — " Pray, 
were not you invited to dine with the company ?" 

" Yes," replied Sandford ; " but my head ached ; 
and so I had rather come and take a bit with you.'' 

Matilda, as if she had seen his heart as he 
spoke, clung round his neck and sobbed on his 
bosom : he put her peevishly away, crying ''Non- 
sense, nonsense, — eat your dinner." But he did 
not eat himself. 



CHAPTER ZXXVIIL 

About a week after this. Lord Elmwood went 
out two days for a visit ; consequently Rushbrook 
was for that time master of the house. The 6rst 
morning he went a-shooting, and, returning about 
noon, inquired of Sandford who was sitting in the 
breakfast-room, if he had taken up a volume of 
plays left upon the table. " I read no such things," 
replied Sandford, and quitted the room abruptly. 
Rushbrook then rang for his servant, and desired 
him to look for the book, asking him angrily, 
•* Who had been m the apartment ? for he was 
sure he had left it there when he went out" The 
servant withdrew to mquire, and presently retum- 
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ed with the volume in his hand, and ** Miae Wood- 
lej's complimenta ; she begs your pardon, air, she 
did not know the book was yours, and hopes you 
will excuse the liberty she took.** * 

** Miss Woodley !" cried Rushbrook with sur- 
prise, ** she comes so seldom into these apartments, 
I did not suppose it was she who had it — take it 
back to her instantly, with my respects, and I beg 
abe will keep it" 

The man went; but returned with the book 
again, and laying it on the table without speaking, 
was gobg away ; when Rushbrook, hurt at re- 
ceiving no second message, said, *' I am afraid, sir, 
jou did very wrong when you first took this book 
from Miss Woodley.** 

" It was not from her I took it, air,** replied the 
man, ** it was from Lady Matilda.** 

Since he had entered the house, Rushbrook had 
never before heard the name of LAdy Matilda, — 
he was shocked — confounded more than ever — 
and to conceal what he felt, instantly ordered tho 
man out of the room. 

In the mean time. Miss Woodley and Matilda 
were talking over this trifling occurrence ; and 
frivolous as it was*, drew from it strong conclusions 
of Rushbrook*9 insolence and power. In spite of 
her pride, the daughter of Lord Elmwood even 
wept at the insult she had received on this insig- 
nificant occasion; for the volume being merely 
taken from her at Mr. Rushbrook*s command, 
she felt an insult ; and the manner in which it was 
done by the servant might contribute to the oflfence. 

While Miss Woodley and she were upon this 
conversation, a note came from Rushbrook to 
Miss Woodley, wherein he entreated he might be 
permitted to see her. She sent a verbal answer, 
**She was engaged.** He sent again, begging 
she would name her own time. But sure of a 
second denial, he followed the servant who took 
the last message, and as Miss Woodley came out 
of her apartment into the gallery to speak to him, 
Rushbrook presented himself, and told the man 
to retire. 

"Mr. Rushbrook,** said Miss Woodley, "this 
intrusion is unmannerly ; — and destitute as you 
may think me of the friendship of Lord Elm- 
wood** 

In the ardour with tvhich Rushbrook was wait- 
ing to express himself, he interrupted her, and 
caught hold of her hand. 

She immediately snatched it from him, and 
withdrew into her chamber. 

He followed, saying, in a low voice, " Dear Miss 
Woodley, hear me.** 

At that juncture Lady Matilda, who was in an 
inner apartment, came out of it into Miss Wood- 
ley*8. Perceiving a gentleman, she stopped short 
at the door. 

Rushbrook cast his eyes upon her, and stood 
motionl^s — ^his lips only moved. " Do not de- 
part, madam,** said he, " without hearing my apo- 
logy for being here.** 



Though Matilda had never seen him since her 
infiuicy, there was no occasion to tell her who it 
was that addressed her — ^his elegant and youth- 
ful person, joined to the incident which had just 
^>ccurred, convinced her it was Rushbrook: she 
hwked at him with an air of surprise, but, with 
■till more, of dignity. 

"Miss Woodley is severe upon me, madam,** 
continued he, "she judges me unkindly ; and I 
am afraid she will prepossess you with the same 
unfavourable sentiments.** 

Still Matilda did not speak, but looked at him 
with the same air of dignity. 

"If, Lady MatUda,** resumed he, " I have of- 
fended you, and must quit you without pardon, f 
am more unhappy than I should be with the loss 
of your father's protection— more forlorn than, 
when an orphan boy, your mother first took pity 
on me.** 

At this last sentence, Matilda turned her eyes 
on Miss Woodley, and seemed in doubt what 
reply she was to give. 

Rushbrook inmiediately fell upon his knees — 
"Oh! Lady Matilda,** cried he, "if you knew 
the sensations of my heart, you would not treat 
me with this disdain.** 

" We can only judge of those sensations, Mr. 
Rushbrook,** said Miss Woodley, "by the efiect 
they have upon your conduct ; and while you in- 
sult Lord and Lady Elmwood*s dau^ter by an 
intrusion like this, and then ridicule her abject 
state by mockeries hke thes e ** 

He rose from his knees instantly, and interrupt- 
ed her, crying, "What can I do ?— What am I to 
say, to make you change your opinion of me 7 — 
WHlle Lord Elmwood has been at lumie, f have 
kept an awful distance : and though every mo- 
ment 1 breathed was a wish to cast myself at his 
daughter^ feet, yet as f feared. Miss Woodley, 
that you were incensed against me, by what 
means was I to procure an interview but by stra- 
tagem or force ? — This accident has given a third 
method, and I had not strength, I had not courage, 
to let it pass. Lord Elmwood will soon return, 
and we may both of us be hyrried to town imme- 
diately — ^then how, for a tedious winter, could I 
endure the reflection that I was despised, nay, 
perhaps considered as an object of ingrati- 
tude, by the only child of my deceased benefac- 
tress ?*' 

Matilda replied with all her father's hau^ti- 
ness, " Depend upon it, sir, if you should ever en- 
ter my thoughts, it will only be as an object of 
envy.** 

"Sufler me then, madam,** said he, "as an 
earnest that you do not think worse of me than I 
merit, sufler me to be sometimes admitted into 
your presence — .** 

She would scarce permit him to finish the pe- 
riod, beibre she repied, " This is the last time, sir, 
we shall ever meet, depend upon it—unless, /in- 
deed, Lord Elmwood should ddegate to you the 
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control of my actions — kia conunands I never dis- 
pate.** And here she burst into tears. 

Roshbrook walked towards the window, and 
did not speak for sometime — then taming himsell 
to make a reply, both Matilda and Miss Woodley 
were somewhat surprised to see that he had shed 
tears himselC Having conquered them, he said, 
** I will not ofiend you, madam, by remaining one 
moment longer; and I give you my honour, that, 
upon no pretence whatever, will I presume to in- 
trude here again. Professions, I find, have no 
weight, and only by this obedience to your orders 
can I give a proof of that respect which you in- 
spire ; — and let the agitation I now feel convince 
you, Lady Matilda, that, with all my seeming 
good fortune, I am not happier than yourself.*' 
And so much was he agitated while he deUvered 
ttuB address that it was with difficulty he came to 
the conclusion. When he did, he bowed with 
reverence, as if leaving the presence of a deity, and 
retired. 

Matilda immediately entered the chamber she 
had left, without casting a single look at Miss 
Woodley by which she might guess of the opinion 
she had formed of Mr. Rushbrook's conduct. 
The next time they met they did not even men- 
tion his name ; for they were ashamed to own a 
partiaUty in his favour, and were too just to bring 
any accusation against bin)* 

But Miss Woodley, the day following, com- 
municated the intelligence of this visit to Mr. 
Sandford, who iiot having been present, and a 
witness of those marks of humility and respect 
which were conspicuous in the deportment of Mr. 
Rushbrook, was highly ofiended at his presumption, 
and threatened if he ever dared to force his cbm- 
pany there again, he would acquaint Lord Elm- 
wood with his arrogance, whatever might be the 
event. Miss Woodley, however, assured him, she 
believed he would have no cause for such a com- 
plaint, as the young man had made the most so- 
lemn promise never to commit the like ofience ; 
and she thought it her duty to enjoin Sandford, 
till he did repeat it, not to mention the circum- 
stance, even to Rushbrook himself. 

Matilda could not but feel a regard for her 
father's heir, in return for that which he had so 
fervently declared for her ; yet the more favour- 
able her opinion of his mind and manners, the 
more he became an object of her jealousy for the 
affections of Lord Elmwood, and he was now, 
consequently, an object of greater sorrow to her 
than when she believed him leas worthy. These 
sentiments were reversed on his part towards her 
^^10 jealousy intervened to bar hb admiration and 
esteem — the beauty of her person, and grandeur 
of her mien, not only confirmed, but improved the 
exalted idea he had formed of her previous to their 
meeting, and which his affection to both her pa- 
rents had inspired. The next tune he saw his 

penefactor, he began to feel a new esteem and re- 
gard for him, for his daughter's sake : as he had 
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at first an esteem for her, on the foundation of bis 
love for Lord and Lady Elmwood. He gazed 
with wonder at his uncle's insensibility to his 
own happiness, and would ^adly have led him 
to the jewel he cast away, thon^ even his own ex- 
pulsion should have been the fatal consequence. 
Such was the youthful, warm, generous, grate- 
ful, but unreflecting mind of Rushbrook. 



CBAPTBR XXXIX* 

ArTBR this incident. Miss Woodley left her 
apartments less frequently than before — she was 
afraid, though till now mistrust had been a strang- 
er to her heart, she was afraid, that du]dicity 
might be concealed under the apparent friendship 
of Rushbrook ; it did not hideed appear so from 
any part of his late behaviour, but she was appre- 
hensive for the fate of Matilda ; she disliked him 
too, and therefore she suspected him. Near three 
weeks she had not now paid a visit to Lord EUro- 
wood, and though to herself every visit was a 
pain, yet as Matilda took a delight in hearing of 
her father, what he said, what he did, what hk 
attention seemed most employed on, and a thou- 
sand other circumstantial informations, in which 
Sandford would scorn to be half so particular, it 
was a deprivation to her, that Miss Woodley did 
not go ofteuer. Now too, the middle of Novem- 
ber was come, and it was expected her father 
would soon quit his country seat 

Partly therefore to indulge her hapless compa^ 
nion, and partly because it was a duty, MissWood- 
ley once again paid Lord Elmwood a morning 
visit, and staid dinner. Rushbrook was officious- 
ly polite (for that >vas the epithet she gave his at- 
tention in relating it to Lady Matilda), yet she 
owned he had not that forward impertinence she 
had formeriy discovered in him, but appeared 
much more grave and sedate. 

'* But tell me of my father," said Matilda. 

** I was going, my dear — but dont be concern- 
ed—don't let it vex you." 

" What ? what ?" cried Matilda, frightened by 
the preface. 

" Why, on my observing that I thought Mr. 
Rushbrook looked paler than usual, and appeared 
not to be in perfect health (which was really the 
case), your father expressed the greatest anxiety 
imaginable ; he said he could not bear to see him 
look so ill, begged him, with all the tenderness of 
a parent, to take the advice of a physician, and 
added a thousand other afiectionate things." 

'* I detest Mr. Rushbrook," said Matilda, with 
her eyes flashing indignation. 

" Nay, for shame !" returned Miss Woodley ; 
" do you suppose I told you this to make you hate 
him?" 

" No, there was no occasion for that," replied 
Matilda ; " my sentiments (though I have never 
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before avowed them) were long ago formed ; he 
was always an object which added to my unhap- 
piness ; but ance his daring intrusion into my 
apartments, he has been the object of my ha- 
tred." 

** But now, perhaps, I may tell you something 
to please you," cried Miss Woodley. 

*^ And what is that ?** said Matilda, with indif- 
ference ; for the first intelligence had hurt her 
spirits too much to suffer her to listen with pleasure 
to any thin^ 

" Mr. Rushbrook," continued Miss Woodley, 
** replied to your father, that his indisposition was 
but a slight nenrous fever, and he would defer a 
physician's advice till he went to London — on 
which Lord Elmwood said, ' And when do you 
expect to be there?' — he replied, < Within a week 
or two, I suppose, my lord.' But your father an- 
swered, ' I do not mean to go myself till afler 
Christmas.' — * No, indeed, my lord!' said Mr. 
Sandford, with surprise : * you have not passed 
your Christmas here these many years.' ' No,' 
returned your father ; < but I think I feel myself 
more attached to this house at present than ever I 
did in my life.*" 

** Yon imagine, then, my father thought of me 
when he said this ?" cried Matilda eagerly. 

*' But I may be mistaken," replied Miss Wood- 
ley. ''I leave you to judge. Though f am sure 
Mr. Sandford imagined he thought of you, for I 
saw a smile over his whole face immediately." 

" Did you. Miss Woodley ?" 

** Yes ; it appeared on every feature except his 
lips ; those he kept fast closed, for fear Lord Elm- 
wood should percdve it" 

Miss Woodley, with all her minute intelligence, 
did not however acquaint Matilda, that Rushbrook 
followed her to the window when the earl was out 
of the room, and Sandford half asleep at the other 
end of it, and inquired respectfully but anxiously 
for Aer ; adding, *< It is my concern for Lady 
Matflda which makes me thus indisposed : I suf- 
fer more than she does ; but I am not permitted 
to tell her so, nor can I hope. Miss Woodley, that 
you will" She replied, " You are righr, sir." 
Nor did she reveal this conversation, while not 
a sentence that passed, except that, was omit- 
ted. 

When Christmas arrived. Lord Elmwood bad 
many convivial days at Elmwood House, but 
Ma^da was never mentioned by one of his guests, 
and most probably was never thought of. During 
all those hobdays, she was unusually melancholy, 
but sunk into the deepest dejection when she was 
told the day was fixed on which her father was to 
return to town. On the morning of that day she 
wept incessantly ; and all her consolation was, 
'* She would go to the chamber window that was 
fronting the door through which he was to pass 
to his carriage, and for the first time, and most 
probably for the last time in her life, behold him." 

This design was soon forgot in another : ** She 



would rush boldly into the apartment where he 
was, and at his feet take leave of him for even — 
she would lay hold of his hands, clasp his knees, 
provoke him to spurn her, which would be joy in 
comparison to this cruel indifference." In the bifc> 
temess of her grie^ she once called upon her mo- 
ther, and reproached her memory — ^but the mo- 
ment she recollected this offence, (which was al 
most bstantaneously) she became all mildness 
and resignation. " What have I said?" cried she ; 
^ Dear, dear, honoured saint, forgive me ; and for 
your sake I will bear all I have to bear with pati- 
ence — ^I will not groan, I will not even sigh again 
— this task I set myself to atone for what I luive 
dared to utter." 

While Lady Matilda laboured under this varie- 
ty of sensations. Miss Woodley was occupied in 
bewailing and endeavouring to calm her sorrows 
—and Lord Elmwood, with Rushbrook, was ready 
to set off The earl, however, loitered, and did 
not once seem in haste to be gone. When at last 
he got up to depart, Sandford thought he pressed 
his hand, and shook it with more warmth than 
ever he had done in his life. Encouraged by this 
supposition, Sandford said, " My lord, won't you 
condescend to take your leave of Miss Wood- 
Jey?"— « Certainly, Sandford," replied he, and 
seemed glad of an excuse to sit down again. 

Impressed with the pitiable state in which sho 
had left his only child, Miss Woodley, when she 
came before Lord Elmwood to bid 1^ farewell, 
was pale, trembling, and in tears. — Sandford, not- 
withstanding his patron's apparently kind humour, 
was alarmed at the construction he must put upon 
her appearance, and cried, ''What, Miss Woodley, 
are you not recovered of your illness yet?" Lord 
Elmwood, however, took no notice of her looks, 
but ader wishing her her health, walked slowly 
out of the house ; turning back frequently and 
speaking to Sandford, or to some other person who 
was behind him, and he went with reluctance. 

When he had quitted the room where Miss 
Woodley was, Rushbrook, timid before her, as 
she had been before her benefactor, went up to 
her, all humility, and said, ** Miss Woodley, we 
ought to be friends : our concern, our devotion is 
paid to the same objects, and one common interest 
should teach us to be friendly." 

She made no reply — "Will you permit me to 
wnte to you when I am away 7" said he ; ** You 
may wish to hear of Lord Elmwood's heidth, and 
of what changes may take place in his resolu- 
tions — will you permit me?" At that mo- 
ment a servant came and said, " Sir, my lord is 
in the carriage, and waiting for you." He has- 
tened away, and Miss Woodley was relieved 
from the pain of giving him a deniaL 

No sooner was the travelling carriage, with all 
its attendants, out of sight, than Lady Matilda 
was conducted by Miss Woodley from her lone- 
ly retreat, into that part of the house from whence 
her father had just departed — and she visited every 
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spot where he had fo long resided, with a pleas- 
ing ouriositj, that for a while diverted her grief. 
In the breakfast and dining rooms, she leaned 
over those seats with a kind of filial piety, on 
which she was told he had been accustomed to sit 
And, in the library, she took up with filial delight 
the pen with which he had been writing; and 
looked with the most curious attention into those 
books that were laid upon his reading desk. But 
a bat, lying on one of the tables, gave her a sen- 
sation beyond any other she experienced on this 
occasion — in that trifling article of his dress, she 
thought she saw himsdi^ and held it in her hand 
with pious reverence. 

In the mean time, Lord Elmwood and Rush- 
brook were proceeding on the road, with hearts 
not less heavy than those which they had left 
at £lmwood House; though neither of them 
could so well define the cause of this oppression, 
as Matilda could account for the weight which 
oppressed hers. 



CHAPTER XL. 

YoUNO as Lady Matilda was during the life of 
her mother, neither her youth, nor the recluse state 
in which she lived, bad precluded her from the 
notice and solicitations of a nobleman who had 
professed himself her lover. Viscount Margrave 
had an estate not far distant from the retreat La- 
dy Elmwood had chosen ; and being devoted to 
the sports of the country, he seldom quilted it for 
any of those joys which the town offered. He 
was a young man, of a handsome person, and 
was, what bis neighbours called **a man of spi- 
rit He was an excellent fox hunter, and as ex- 
cellent a companion over his bottle at the end of 
the chase — ^he was prodigal of his fortune, where 
nis pleasures were concerned, and as those plea- 
sures were chietfy social, his sporting companions 
and his mistresses (for these were also of the plu- 
ral number) partook largely of his wealth. 

Two months previous to Lady Elmwood's 
death. Miss Woodley and Lady Matilda were 
takmg their usual walk in some fields and lanes 
near to their house, when chance threw Lord 
Margrave in their way during a thunder storm, in 
which they were suddenly caught ; and he had the 
satisfaction to convey his new acquaintances to 
their home in his coach, safe fi^m the fury of the 
elements. Grateful for the service he had ren- 
dered them. Miss Woodley and her charge per- 
mitted him to inquire occasionally after their 
health, and would sometimes see him. The sto- 
ry of Lady EUmwood was known to Lord Mar- 
grave, and as he beheld her daughter with a pas- 
sion such as he had been unused to overcome, he 
indulged it with the probable hope, that on tlie 
death of the mother Lord Elmwood would re- 
ceive his child, and perhaps accept him as his 
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son-in-law. Wedlock was not the plan which 
Lord Margrave had ever proposed to himself for 
happiness ; but the excess of his love on this new 
occasion subdued all the resolutions he had form- 
ed against the married state ; and not daring to 
hope for the consummation of his vriahes by any 
other means, he sufiered himself to look forward 
to marriage,as his only resource. No sooner was 
the long expected death of Lady Elmwood arriv- 
ed, than he waited with impatience to bear that 
Lady Matilda was sent for aiKi acknowledged by 
her father ; for he meant to be the first to lay be- 
fore Lord EUmwood his pretensionB as a suitor. 
But those pretensions were founded on the vague 
hopes of a lover only ; and Miss Woodley, to 
whom be first declared them, said every thing 
possible to convince him of their fallacy. As to the 
object of his passion, she was not only insensible, 
but wholly inattentive to all that was said to her 
on the subject; — ^Lady EUmwood died without 
ever being Curbed with it ; for her daughter did 
not even remember his proposals so as to repeat 
them again, and Miss Woodley thought it pru- 
dent to conceal from her friend every new inci- 
dent which might give her cause for new anxie- 
ties. 

When Sandford and the ladies left the north 
and came to Elmwood House, so much were their 
thoughts employed with other a^irs that Lord 
Margrave did not occupy a place; and during 
the whole time they had been at their new abode, 
they had never once beard of him. He had, 
nevertheless, his whole mind fixed upon Lady 
Matilda, and had placed spies in the neighbour- 
hood to inform him of every circumstance relat- 
ing to her situation. Having imbibed an aver- 
sion to matrimony, he heard with but little regret, 
that there was no prospect of her ever becoming 
her father's heir, while such an information gave 
him the hope of obtaining her upon the terms ot 
a mercenary companion. 

Lord EUmwood^s departure to town forwarded 
this hope, and flattering himself that the humili- 
ating state, in which Matilda must feel herself in 
the house of her father, might ^adly induce her 
to take shelter under any other protection, be 
boldly advanced, as soon as tlie eari was gone, 
to make such overture as his wishes and his va- 
nity told him could not be reje<:ted. 

Inquiring for Miss Woodley, he easily gamed 
admittance ; but at the sight of so much noodesty 
and dignity in the person of Matilda, the appear- 
ance of so much good will, and yet such circum- 
spection in her female friend, and charmed at the 
good sense and proper spirit which were always 
apparent in Sandford, he fell once more into the 
dread of never becoming to Lady Matilda any 
thing of more importance to bis reputation than a 
husband. 

Even that bumble hope was sometimes denied 
him, while Sandford set forth the impropriety ot 
troubling Lord Elmwood on such a subjea at pre- 
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Mot ; and while the Yisoount's penetretioD, small 
«s it was, discoTered in hia fair one more to dia- 
9oarage than to favour his wishes. Plunged, 
bowerer, too deep in his passion to emerge from 
it in haste, he meant stiU to visit, and to wait for 
a change to happier circumstances ; when he was 
peremptorily desired, by Mr. Sandford, to desist 
fiom ever coming again. 

** And why, Mr. Sandford 7* cried he. 

^F<a two reasons, my lord ;-^ the first place, 
your TisitB might be displeasing to Lord Elmwood ; 
— in the next place, I know they are so to his 



Unaccustomed to be addressed so plainly, par- 
tkidaily in a case where his heart was interested, 
be nevertheless submitted with patience ; but, in 
his own mind, determined how long this patience 
should continue — no longer than it served as the 
means to prove his obedience, and by that artifice, 
to secme his better reception at some future period. 

On his return home, cheered with the huzzas of 
Im jovial companions, he began to consult those 
fnendi^ what scheme was best to be adopted for 
the accomplishment of his desires. Some boldly 
advised application to the father in defiance to the 
•Id priest; but that was the very last method his 
lordship himself approved, as marriage must inevi- 
tably have followed Lord Etmwood's consent: 
besides, though a peer. Lord Margrave was un- 
used to rank with peers ; and even the fonnality 
of an interview with one of his equals carried 
along with it a terror, or at least a fatigue, to a 
rustic lord. Others of his companions advised se- 
duction; but happily the viscount possessed no 
arts of this kind, to ail^t a heart joined with such 
an understanding as Matilda^s. There were not 
wanting among his most favourite counsellors 
some who painted the superior triumph and grati- 
fication offeree ; those assured him Uiere was no- 
thing to apprehend under this head, as from the 
behaviour of Lord Elmwood to his child, it was 
more than probable, he would be utterly indiflierent 
as to any violence that might be ofiered her. This 
last advice seemed inspired by the aid of wine ; 
and no sooner had the wine freely circulated, than 
this was always the expedient which appeared by 
far the best 

While Lord Margrave alternately cherished his 
hopes and his fears in the country, Rushbrook in 
town gave way to his fears only. Every day of 
his life made him more acquainted with the firm 
unshaken temper of Lord Elmwood, and every 
day whispered more forcibly to him, that pity, 
gratitude, and friendship, strong and af^tionate 
as these passions are, were weak and cold to that 
which haid gained the possession of his heart — ^he 
doubted, but he did not long doubt, that, which he 
felt was love. ** And yet," said he to himself, " it 
is love of such a kind as, arising from causes inde- 
pendent of the object itself, can scarce deserve that 
sacred name. Did I not love Lady Matilda be- 
ibre I beheld her ? for her mother's sake I loved 



her— and even for her fathei's. Should I have felt 
the same afifection for her, had she been the child 
of other parents? No. Or should I have felt that 
sympathetic tenderness which now preys upon 
my health, had not her misfortunes excited it? 
Na" Yet the love which is the result of gratitude 
and pity only, he thou^t, had little daim to rank 
with his ; and afler the most deUberate aad deep 
reflection, he concluded with this decisive opinion 
— He should have loved Lady Matilda, in what' 
ever state, in whatever circunutanee$ ; and that the 
tenderness he felt towards her, and the anxiety 
for her happiness before he knew her, extreme as 
they were, were yet cool and dispassionate sensa- 
tions, compared to those which her person and de- 
meanour had incited — and though he acknowledg- 
ed that, by the preceding sentiments, his heut 
was soflened, prepared, and moulded, as it were^ 
to receive this last impression ; yet tJie violence of 
his passion told him that genuine love, if not the 
basis on which it was founded, had been the cer- 
tain consequence. With a strict scrutiny into hia 
heart he sought this knowledge, but arrived at it 
with a regret that amounted to despair. 

To shield him from despondency, he formed in 
his mind a thousand visions, displaying the joys of 
bis union ^vith Lady MatUda; but her father's 
implacability confounded them alL Lord Elm- 
wood was a man who made few resolutions — but 
those were the efiect of deliberation ; and as he 
was not the least capricious or inconstant in his 
temper, they were resolutions which no probable 
event could shake. Love, which produces won- 
ders, which seduces and subdues the most deter- 
mined and rigid spirits, had in two instances over- 
come the inflexibility of Lord Elmwood ; he mar- 
ried Lady Elmwoor) contrary to his determination, 
because ho loved ; and for the sake of this beloved 
object, he had, contrary to his resolution, taken 
under hi^ immediate care young Rushbrook ! but 
the magic which once enchanted away this spirit 
of immutability was no more — ^Lady Elmwood 
was no more, and the charm was broken. 

As Miss Woodley was deprived of the opportu- 
nity of desiring Rushbrook not to wiHe, when he 
asked her the permission, he passed one whole 
morning in the gratification of forming and wri- 
ting a letter to her, which he thought might possi- 
bly be shown to Matilda. As he dared not touch 
upon any of those circumstances in which he was 
the most interested, this, joined to the respect he 
wished to pay the lady to whom he wrote, hmited 
this letter to about twenty lines ; yet the studious 
manner with which these lines were dictated, the 
hope that they might, and the fear that they might 
not, be seen and regarded by Lady Matilda, ren- 
dered the task an anxiety so pleasing that he could 
have wished it might have lasted for a year ; and 
in this tendency to magnify trifles was discover- 
able the never failing symptom of ardent love. 

A reply to this formal address was a reward he 
wished for with impatience, but he wished in vain ; 
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and in the midst of his chagrin at the disappoint- 
ment, a sorrow, little thought o^ occurred, and 
gave him a perturbation of mind he had never be- 
fore expeiieneed. Lord Elmwood proposed a wife 
to him ; and in a way so assured of his acquies- 
cence, that if Rushbrook's life had depended upon 
his daring to dispute his bene&ctor's will, he would 
not ha^e had the courage to have done so. There 
was, however, in his reply and his embarrassment 
something which his uncle distinguished from a 
free concurrence ; and looking steadfastly at him, 
he said, in that stem manner which he now almost 
invariably assumed, 

" You have no engagements, I suppose ? Have 
made no previous promises ?'* 
- " None on earth, my lord," replied Rushbrook 
candidly. 

''Nor have you disposed of your heart ?" 

" No, my lord,*' replied he ; but not candidly — 
nor with any appearance of candour : for though 
he spoke hastily, it was rather Uke a man fright- 
ened than assured. He hurried to tell the false- 
hood he thought himself obliged to tell, that the 
pain and shame might be over ; but there he was 
deceived — the He once told was more troublesome 
than in the conception, and added another confu- 
sion to the firsL 

Lord Elmwood now fixed his eyes upon him 
with a sullen scorn, and rising from his chair, said, 
^ Rushbrook, if you have been so inconsiderate as 
to give away your heart, tell me so at once, and 
tell me the object" 

Rushbrook shuddered at the thought 

" I here," continued the earl, " tolerate the first 
untruth you ever told me, as the false assertion of 
a lover ; and give you an opportunity of recalling 
it — but afler this moment, it is a lie between man 
and man — a lie to your friend and father, and I 
will not forgive it" 

Rushbrook irtood silent, confused, alarmed, and 
bewildered in his thoughts, — Lord Elmwood pro- 
ceeded : 

"Name the person, if there is any, on whom 
you have bestowed your heart ; and though I do 
not give you the hope that I shall not censure 
your folly, I will at least not reproach you for hav- 
ing at first denied it" 

To repeat these words in writing, the reader 
must condemn the young man that he could hesi- 
tate to own he loved, if he was even afraid to name 
the object of his passion ; but his interrogator had 
made the two answers inseparable, so that all 
evasions of the second, Rushbrook knew, would 
be fruitless, afler having avowed the first — and 
how could he confess the latter? The absolute or- 
ders he received from the steward, on his first re- 
turn from his travels, were, ^* Never to mention 
his daughter, any more than his late wife, before 
Lord EUmwood." The fault of havmg rudely in- 
truded into Lady Matilda's presence rushed also 
upon his mind ; for he did not even dare to say, 
by what means he had beheld her. But more than 
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all, the threatening manner in which itaa rational 
and apparently conciliating speech was uttered, 
the menaces, the severity which sat upon the eari's 
countenance while he delivered those moderate 
words, might have intimidated a man wholly in- 
dependent, and less used to fear him than his 
nephew had been. 

** You make no answer, sir," said Lord Elm- 
wood, afler waiting a few moments for his re- 

pij. 

" I have only to say, my lord," returned Rush- 
brook, " that although my heart may be totally 
disengaged, I may yet be disinclined to mar- 
riage." 

'* May ! May ! Your heart m<^ be disengaged," 
repeated he. " Do you dare to reply to me equivo- 
cally, when I asked a positive answer ?" 

" Perhaps I am not positive myself, my lord ; 
but I will inquire into the state of my mind, and 
make you acquainted with it very soon." 

As the angry demeanour of his uncle afiected 
Rushbrook with fear, so that fear, powerfully (bat 
with proper manliness) expressed, again soflened 
the displeasure of lord Elmwood ; and seeing and 
pitying his nephew's sensibility, he now changed 
his austere voice, and said mildly, but firmly : 

" I give you a week to consult with yourself ; 
at the expiration of that time I shall talk with you 
again, and I command you to be then prepared to 
speak, not only without deceit, but without beata- 
tion." He lefl the room at these words, and left 
Rushbrook released from a fate, which his ap- 
prehensions had beheld impending that moment 

He had now a week to call his thoughts toge- 
ther, to weigh every circumstance, and to deter- 
mine whether implicitly to submit to Lord Ellm- 
wood's reconunendation of a wife, or to revolt from 
it, and see another, with more subserviency to his 
will, appointed his heir. 

Undetermined how to act upon this trial which 
was to decide his future destiny, Rushbrook suf* 
fered so poignant an uncertainty that he became 
at length ill, and before the end of the week that 
was allotted him for his reply, he was confined to 
his bed in a high fever. Lord EUmwood was ex- 
tremely affected at his indisposition ; he gave him 
every care he could bestow, and even much of his 
personal attendance. This last favour had a claim 
upon the young man's gratitude, superior to every 
other obligation which since his infancy his bene- 
factor had conferred ; and he was at times so 
moved by those marks of kindness he rcc^ved, 
that be would form the intention of tearing from 
his heart every trace that Lady Matilda had lefl 
there, and as soon as his health would permit him, 
obey, to the utmost of his views, every wish his 
uncle had conceived. Yet again, her pitiable 
situation presented itself to his compassion, and 
her beauteous person to his love. Divided be- 
teween the claims of obligation to the father, and 
tender attachment to the daughter, his illness was 
increased by the tortures of his mind, and he once 
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sincerely wished for that death, of which he was 
in danger, to free him from the dilemma in which 
his afiections had involved hiro. 

At the time his disorder was at the height, and 
he lay complaining of the violence of his fever, 
Lord Elmwood taking his hand, asked him, " If 
there was any thing he could do for him?** 

«* Yes, yes, my lord, a great deal :" he replied 
eagerly. 

"What is it, Harry?** 

" Oh! my lord,** replied he, " that is what I 
most not tell you.** 

" Defer it then till you are well :** said Lord 
Elmwood ; afraid of being surprised, or affected 
by the state of his health, into any promises which 
he might hereafter find the impropriety of grant- 
ing. 

*• And when I recover, my lord, you give me 
leave to reveal to you my wishes, let them be what 
they wiU?** 

His uncle hesitated but seeing an anxiety 

for the answer, by his raising himself upon his 
elbow in the bed and staring wildly. Lord Elm- 
wood at last said, " Certainly— Yes, Yes,*' as a 
child is answered for its quiet. 

That Lord Elmwood could have no suspicion 
what the real petition was, which Rushbrook 
meant to present him, is certain ; but it is certain 
he expected he had some request to make, with 
which it might be wrong for him to comply, and 
therefore he now avoided hearing what it was ; 
for great as liis compassion for him was in his 
present state, it was not of sufficient force to urge 
him to give a promise he did not mean to perform. 
Rushbrook, on his part, was pleased with the as- 
suraiH^e he might speak when he was restored to 
health ; but no sooner was bis fever abated, and 
his senses perfectly recovered from the derange- 
ment his malady had occasioned, than the lively 
remembrance of what he had hinted alarmed him, 
and he was abashed to look his kind, but awful 
relation in the face. Lord Elmwood*s cheerfulness, 
however, on his returning health, and his undimi- 
nished attention, soon convinced him that he had 
nothing to fear. But, alas ! he found too, that he 
had nothing to hope. As his health re-established, 
his wishes re-established also, and with bis wishes, 
his despair. 

Convinced by what had passed, that his nephew 
had something on his mind which he feared to re- 
veal, the earl no longer doubted but that some 
youthful attachment luid armed him against any 
marriage he should propose ; but he had so much 
pity for his present weak state, as to delay that 
further inquiry which he had threatened before his 
illness, to a time when his health should be entire- 
ly restored. 

It was at the end of May before Rushbrook 
was able to partake in the usual routine of the 
day : — the country was now prescribed him as 
the means of complete restoration ; and as Lord 
Elmwood designed to leave London some time in 



June, he advised him to go to Ehnwood hoose a 
week or two before him ; — this advice was receiv- 
ed with delight, and a letter was sent to Mr. 
Sandford to prepare for Mr. Rushbrook's arrivaL 



CHA'PTIR XLl. 

DuRiNO the illness of Rushbrook, news had 
been sent of his danger, from the servants in 
town to those at Elmwood house, and Lady Ma- 
tilda expressed compassion when she was told of 
it ; — she began to conceive, the instant she thought 
he would soon die, that his visit to her had merit 
rather than impertinence in its design, and that he 
might possibly be a more deserving man than she 
had supposed him to be. Even Sandford and Miss 
Woodley began to recollect qualifications he pos- 
sessed, which they never had reflected on before ; 
and Miss Woodley, in particular, reproached her- 
self that she had been so severe and inattentive to 
him. Notwithstanding the prospects his death 
pointed out to her, it was with infinite joy she 
heard he was recovered ; nor was Sandford less 
satisfied ; for he had treated the young man too 
unkindly not to dread, lest any ill should befall 
him. But although he was glad to hear of his r^ 
stored health ; when he was informed he was 
coming down to Elmwood house for a few weeks 
in the style of its master, Sandford, with all his re- 
ligious and humane principles, could not help con- 
ceiving, ** that if the youth had been properly pre- 
pared to die, he had been as well out of the world 
as in it** 

He was still less his friend when he saw him ar- 
rive with his usual florid complexion : liad he 
come pale and sickly, Sandford had b^en kind to 
him ; but in apparently good health and spirits, 
he could not form his lips to tell bun he was "glad 
to see him.** 

On his arrival, Matilda, who for five months 
had been at large, secluded herself as she would 
have done upon the arrival of Lord EUmwood ; 
but with far difierent sensations. Notwithstand- 
ing her restriction on the latter occasion, the resi- 
dence of her father in that house had been a source 
of pleasure rather than of sorrow to her ; but from 
the abode of Rushbrook she derived punishment 
alone. 

When, from inquiries, Rushbrook found that on 
his approach, Matilda had retired to her own con- 
fined apartments, the thought was torture to him ; 
it was the hope of seeing and conversing with 
her, of being admitted at all times to her society 
as the mistress of the house, that had raised his 
spirits, and effected his perfect cure beyond any 
other cause ; and he was hurt to the greatest de- 
gree at this respect, or rather contempt, shown to 
him by her retreat. 

It was nevertheless, a subject too deUcate for 
him to touch upon in any sense : — an invitation 
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for her company on his part might cany the m^ 
pearance of superior authority, and an aflbcted 
condescension, which be justly considered as the 
wwBt of all insults. And yet, how could he sup- 
port the reflection that his visit had placed the 
daughter of his benefactor, as a dependent strang- 
er in that house, where in reality he was the de- 
pendent, and she the lawful heiress. For two or 
three days he suffered the torment of these medi- 
tations, hoping that he should come to an expla- 
nation of all he felt, by a fortunate meeting with 
Miss Woodley ; but when that meeting occurred, 
thou^ he observed she talked to him with less 
reserve than she had formeriy done, and even 
gave proofs of the native kindness of her disposi- 
tion, yot she scrupulously avoided naming Lady 
Matilda ; and when he diflidently inquired of her 
health, a cold restraint overspread Miss Wood- 
ley's face, and she left him instantly. To Sand- 
ford it was still more difficult for him to apply ; 
for though frequently together, they were never 
sociable ; and as Sandford seldom disguised his 
feelings — ^to Rushbrook he was always severe, 
and sometimes unmannerly. 

In this perplexed situation, the country air was 
rather of detriment than service to the late invalid ; 
and had he not, like a true lover, clung fast to 
foncied hope, while he could perceive no reality 
but despaur, he would have returned to town, 
rather than by his stay have placed in a subordi- 
nate state, the object of his adoration. Persisting 
in his hopes, he one morning met Miss Woodley 
in the garden, and engaging hor a longer time 
than usual in conversation, at last obtained her 
promise — " She would that day dine with him 
and Mr. Sandford." But no sooner had she i>art- 
ed from him than she repented of her consent ; 
and upon communicating it, Matilda, for the first 
time in her life, darted upon her kind companion 
a look «f the most cutting reproach and haughty 

resentment Miss Woodley's own sentiments 

had upbraided her before ; but she was not pre- 
pared to receive so pointed a mark of disapproba- 
tion from her young friend, till now duteous and 
humble to her as a mother, and not less affection- 
ate. Her heart was too susceptible to bear this 
disrespectful and contumelious frown, from the 
object of her long devoted care and concern ; the 
tears instantly covered her face, and she laid her 
hands upon her heart, as if she thougiit it would 
break. Matilda was moved, but she possessed 
too much of the manly indignation of her father, 
to discover what she felt for the first few minutes. 
Miss Woodley, who had given so many tears to 
her sorrows, but never till now one to her anger, 
had a deeper sense of this indifference than of the 
anger itself, and, to conceal what she suffered, 
left the room. Matilda, who had been till this 
time working at her needle, seemingly composed, 
now let her work drop from her hand, and sat for 
a while in a deep reverie. At lengtli she rose up, 
and followed Miss Woodley to the otiicr apartment. 
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She entered grave, majestic, and apparently 
serene, while l^r poor heart fluttered with a thou- 
sand distressing sensations. She approached Miav 
Woodley (who was still in tears) wkh silence ; 
and awed by her manners, the fSrithful friend of 
her deceased mother exclaimed, <* Dear Lady Ma- 
tilda, think no more on what I have done— do not 
resent it any longer, and I'll beg your pardon." 
Miss Woodley rose as she utt^ed these last 
words ; but Matilda laid fast bold of her to pre- 
vent the posture she offered to take, and instantly 
assumed it herself. <* Oh, let this be my atone- 
ment !" she cried with the most earnest supplica- 
tion. 

They interchanged forgiveness; and as this 
reconcihation was sincere, they each, witboat re- 
serve, gave their opinion upon the subject that had 
caused the misunderstanding ; and it was agreed 
on apology should be sent to Mr. Roshbrook, 
** That Miss Woodley had been suddenly indis- 
posed :" nor could this be said to difler from the 
truth, for since what had passed she was unfit to 
pay a vint. 

Rushbrook, who had been all the morning elat- 
ed with the advance he supposed he had made in 
that lady's flavour, was highly disappointed, vexed, 
and angry, when this apology was deUvered ; nor 
did he nor perhaps could he conceal what he felt, 
although his kind observer, Mr. Sandford, was 
present 

'^ I am a very unfortunate man !" said be, as 
soon as the servant was gone who brought the 
message. 

Sandford cast his eyes upon him with a look of 
surprise and contempt. 

** A very unfortunate man indeed, Mr. Sand- 
ford," repeated he, " although you treat my com- 
plaint contemptuously." 

Sandford made no reply, and seemed abeire 
making one. 

They sat down to dinner ; — Rushbrook ate 
scarce any thing, but drank frequently ; Sandford 
took no notice of either, but bad a book (wfaicfa 
was his custom when he dined with persons whose 
conversation was not interesting to him) laid by 
the side of his plate, which he occasionally looked 
into, as the dishes were removing, or other oppor- 
tunities served. 

Rushbrook, just now more hopeless than ever 
of forming an acquaintance with Lady M ati l d a, 
began to give way to symptoms of impatience ; 
and tliey made their first attack, by urging him to 
treat on the same level of familiarity that he him- 
self was treated by Mr. Sandford, to whom he had, 
till now, ever behaved with the most profound to- 
kens of respect. 

*' Come," said he to him as soon as the dinner 
was removed, ** lay aside your book and be good 
company." 

Sandford lifled up his eyes upon liim — stared in 
his face — and cast them on the book again. 

" Pshaw," continued Rushbrook, *' I want a 
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companioa; and, as Miss Woodley has disap- 
poiDted me, I must have your oompany.'* 

Saodlbftl now laid his book down upon the ta- 
ble ; but still holding his fingers in the pages he 
was reading, said, "And why are you disap- 
pointed of Miss Woodley's company ?— When 
people expect what they have no right to hope, 
*tia impertinent assurance to complain they are 
disappointed.'' 

"I had a right to hope she would come," 
answered Rushbrook, "for she promised she 
would." 

" But what right had you to ask her 7" 

" The right every one has to make his time pass 
as agreeably as he can." 

"But not at the expense of another." 

" I believe, Mr. Sandford, it would he a heavy 
expense to you, to see me happy ; I believe it 
would cost you even your own happiness." 

** That is a price I have not now to give :" repli- 
ed Sandford, and began reading again. 

"What, you have ahready paid it away? No 
wonder that at your time of life it should be gone. 
But what do you think of my having already 
squandered mine ?" 

^ I don't think about you ;" returned Sandford, 
without taking his eyes fixMn the book. 

" Can you look me in the face and say that, 
Mr. Sandford ? — No, you cannot— for you know 
you do think of me, and you know you hate me." 

Here he drank two glasses of wine one after 

another ; " And I can tell you why you hate me." 
continued he : "it is from a cause for which I of* 
tea hate myself." 

Sandford read on. 

" It is on my Lady Matilda's account you hate 
me, and use me thus." 

Sandford put down the book hastily, and put 
both his hands by his side. 

<* Yes," resumed Rushbrook, " you think I am 
wronging her." 

"I think you insult her," exclaimed Sandford, 
" by this rude mention of her name ; and I com- 
mand you at your peril to desist" 

*^ At my peril ! Mr. Sandford 7 Do you assume 
the authority of niy Lord Elmwood 7" 

" I do on this occasion ; and if you dare to ^ve 
your tongue a freedom" 

Rushbrook interrupted him — "Why then I 
boldly say (and as her friend you ought rather 
to applaud than resent it), I boldly say, that my 
heart suflto so much for her situation that I am 
regardless of my own. I love her father— I 
loved her mother more — but I love her beyond 
either." 

" Hold your licentious tongue," cried Sandford, 
"or quit the room." 

" Licentious ! Oh ! the pure thoughts that dwell 
ill her innocent mind are not less sensual than 
mine towards her. Do you upbraid me with my 
respect, my pity for her? They are the sensa- 
tions wluch impel me to speak thus undisguised, 



even to you, my open— no, even wor8e-«t*\y secret 
enemy I" 

" Insult mt as you please, Mr. Rushbrook, — 
but beware how you mention Lord Ehnwood's 
daughter." 

" Can it be to her dishonour that I pity her 7 
that I would quit the house this moment never to 
return, so that she supplied the place which I 
withhold from her 7" 

"Go then ;" cried Sandford. 

"It would be of no use to her, or I would. 
But come, Mr. Sandford, I will dare as much as 
you. Only second me, and I will entreat Lord 
Ellmwood to be reconciled — to see and own her." 

" Your vanity would be equal to your temerity 
— you entreat 7 — She must greatly esteem those 
paternal fiivours which your entreaties gained her I 
— Do you forget, young man, how short a time it 
is since you were enireaUdfor ?" 

"I prove that I do not, while this anxiety for 
Lady Matilda arises from what I feel on that very 
account" 

"Remove your anxiety, then, from her to your- 
self; for were I to let Lord Ehnwood know what 
has now passed" — 

" It is for your own sake, not for mine, if you 
do not" 

" You shaU not dare me to it, Mr. Rushbrook." 
And he rose from his seat : " You shall not dare 
me to do you an injury. But to avoid the temp- 
tation, I will never again come into your compa- 
ny, unless my fnend. Lord Elmwood, be present, 
to protect .me and his child from your insults." 

Rushbrook rose in yet more warmth than Sand- 
ford. " Have you the injustice to say that I have 
insulted Lady Matilda 7" 

" To speak of her at all, is, in you, an insult 
But you have done more — ^You have dared to visit 
her — to force into her presence and shock her with 
your ofiers of services which she scorns ; and with 
your compassion, which she is above." 

" Did she complain to you 7" 

" She or her friend did." 

" I rather suppose, Mr. Sandford, that you have 
bribed some of the servants to reveal this circum- 
stance." 

"The suspicion becomes Lord Elmwood's 
heir." 

"It becomes the man who lives in the house 
with you." 

" i thank you, Mr. Rushbrook, for what has 
passed this day — it has taken a weight off my 
mind. I thought my disinclination to you might 
perhaps arise from prejudice — this conversation 
has relieved me from those fears, and — I thank 
you." Saying this he calmly walked out of the 
room, and lct\ Rushbrook to reflect on what he 
had been doing. 

Heated with the wine he had drank (and which 
Sandford, engaged on his book, had not observed) 
no sooner was he alono, than he became by de- 
grees cool and repentant " What had he done 7" 
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was the first question to himself— ** He had of- 
fended Sandford.'' The man, whom reason as 
well as prudence had ever taught him to respect, 
and even to revere. He had grossly oflfended the 
firm fiiend of Lady Matilda, by the unreserved 
and wanton use of her name. All the retorts he 
had uttered caoie now to his memory ; with a to- 
tal forgetfulness of all that Sandford had said to 
provoke them. 

He once thought to follow him and beg his par- 
don ; but the contempt with which he had been 
treated, more than all the anger, withheld him. 

As he sat forming plans how to retrieve the 
opinion, ill as it was, which Sandford formerly en- 
tertained of him, he received a letter from Lord 
Elmwood, kindly enquiring after his health, and 
saying that he should be down early in the follow- 
ing week. Never were the firiencUy expressions 
of his uncle half so welcome to him ; — for they 
served to sooth his imagination, racked with Sand- 
foid'a wrath, and his own displeasure. 



CHAPTER XLIL 

Wbks Sandford acted deliberately, he always 
acted up to his duty ; it was his duty to forgive 
Rushbrook, and he did so — but he had declared 
he would never ** be again in his company unless 
Lord Elmwood was present;'' — and with all his 
forgiveness, he found an unforgiving gratification, 
in the duty of being obliged to keep his word. 

The next day Rushbrook dined alone, while 
Sandford gave his company to the ladies. Rush- 
brook was too proud to seek to conciliate Sand- 
ford by abject concessions, but he endeavoured to 
meet him as by accident, and meant to try what, 
in such a case, a submissive apology might efiect 
For two days all the schemes he formed on that 
head provcnd fruitless; he could never procure 
even a sight of him. But on the evening of the 
third day, taking a lonely walk, he turned the cor- 
ner of a grove, and saw in the very path he was 
going, Sandford accompanied by Miss Woodley ; 
and, what agitated him infinitely more, Lady Ma- 
tilda was with them. He knew not whether to 
proceed, or to quit the path and palpably shun 
them — to one, who seemed to put an unkind con- 
struction upon all he said and did, he knew that 
to do either would be to do wrong. In spite of 
the propensity he felt to pass so near to Matilda, 
could he have known what conduct would have 
been deemed the most respectful, to that he would 
have submitted, whatever painful denial it bad 
cost him. But undetermined whether to go for- 
ward or to cross to another path, he still walked on 
till he came too nigh to recede ; he then, with a 
diffidence not aflected, but most powerfully felt, 
pulled oflf his hat ; and without bowing, stood re- 
spectfully silent while the company passed. Sand- 
ford walked on some paces before, and took no 
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further notice as he went by him, than just 
touching the fore part of his hat with his finger. 
Miss Woodley curtsied as she followed. But 
Lady Matilda made a full stop and said, in the 
gentlest accents, ** I hope, Mr. Rushbrook, yoo 
are perfectly recovered." 

It was the sweetest music he had ever listened 
to; and he replied with the most reverential bow, 
** I am better a great deal, ma'am." Then in- 
stantly pursued his way as if he did not dare to 
utter, or wait, for another syllable. 

Sandford seldom found fault with Lady MatikU ; 
not because he loved her, but because she seldom 
did wrong — upon this occasion, however, he was 
half inclined to reprimand her; but yet be did not 
know what to say ; — the subsequent humility of 
Rushbrook had taken from the indiscretion of her 
speaking to him, and the event could by no means 
justify his censure. On hearing her begin to speak, 
Sandford had stopped ; and as Rushbrook after 
replying, walked away, Sandford called to her 
crossly, " Come, come along ;" but at the same 
time be put out his elbow, fbr her to take bokl of 
his arm. 

She hastened her steps, and did so — then fam- 
ing to Miss Woodley, she said, '*I expected you 
would have spoken to Mr. Rushbrook ; it mig^ 
have prevented me." 

Miss Woodley replied, " I was at a loss whet 
to do ; — when we met formerly, he always spoke 
first" 

" And he ought now," cried Sandford angiily — 
and then added, with a sarcastic smile, " It is cer- 
tainly proper that the superior should be the first 
who speaks." 

'<He did not look as if he thought hiffieeif oor 
superior," replied Matilda. 

"No," returned Sandford, "some people can 
put on what looks they please." 

''Then while he looks so pale," replied Matilda, 
<* and so dejected, I can never forbear speaking to 
him, when we meet, whatever he may think of it." 

** And were he and I to meet a hundred, nay a 
thousand times," returned Sandford, <* I dont think 
I should ever speak to him again." 

<< Bless roe! what for, Mr. Sandford?" cried 
Matilda ;— for Sandford, who was not a man that 
repeated little incidents, had never mentioned the 
circumstance of their quarreL 

"I have taken such a resolution," — answered 
he, " yet I bear him no enmity." 

As this short reply indicated that he meant to 
say no more, no more was asked ; and the subject 
was dropped. 

In the mean time, Rushbrook, happier than he 
had been for months, intoxicated with delight at 
that voluntary mark of civility he had received 
from Lady Matilda, felt his heart so joyous, and 
so free from every particle of roaUce, that he re- 
solved, in the humblest manner, to make atone- 
ment for the violation of decorum he had latdy 
committed against Mr. Sandford. 
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Too hftppy, at this time, to suffer a mortification 
from any indignities he might receive, he sent his 
servant to him into his study, as soon as he was 
returned home, to beg to know, ** If he might be 
permitted to wait upon him, with a message he 
had to deliver from Lord Elmwood.^ 

The servant returned—" Mr. Sandford desired 
he would send the message by him, or the house 
steward." This was highly affronting ; but Rush- 
brook was not in a humour to be offended, and he 
sent again, begging he would admit him ; — but 
the answer was, ''He was busy." 

Thus wholly defeated in his hopes of reconcilia- 
tion, his new transports felt an allay, and the few 
days that remained before Lord Elmwood came, 
he passed in soUtary musing, and ineffectual walks 
and looks towards that path in which he had met 
Matilda — she came that way no more — ^indeed 
scarce quitted her apartment, in the practice of that 
confinement she was to experience on the arrival 
of her father. 

All her former agitations now returned. On the 
day he arrived she wept — all the mght she did not 
sleep— and the name of Rushbrook again became 
hatdfiil to her. The earl came in extremely good 
health and spirits, but appeared concerned to find 
Rushbrook less well than when he went from town. 
Sandford was now under, the necessity of being in 
Roshbrook's company, yet he would never speak 
to him but when he was absolutely compelled ; 
or look at him, but when he could not help it. 
Lord Elmwood observed this conduct, yet he nei- 
ther wondered nor was offended by it — ^he had 
perceived what Httle esteem Sandford had showed 
his nephew from his first return ; but he forgave, 
in Sandford^s humour, a thousand faults he would 
not forgive in any other ; nor did he deem this one 
of his greatest faults, knowing the demand upon 
his partiality from another object. 

Miss Woodley waited on Lord Elmwood as for- 
merly ; dined with him, and related, as heretofore, 
to the attentive Matilda, all that passed. 

About this time Lord Margrave, deprived by 
the season of all the sports of the field, felt his love 
for Matilda (which had been violent, even though 
divided with the love of bunting) now too strong 
to be subdued ; and he resolv^, though reluc- 
tantly, to apply to her father for his consent to 
their union ; — but writing to Sandford this resolu- 
tion, he was once more repulsed, and charged as 
a man of honour, to forbear to disturb the tran- 
quillity of the family by any application of the kind. 
To this, Sandford received no answer; for the 
peer, highly incensed at his mistress's repugnance 
to him, determined more firmly than ever to con- 
sult his own happiness alone ; and as that depend- 
ed merely upon his obtaining her, he cared not 
by what method it was efiected. 

About a fortnight after Lord Elmwood came into 
the country, as he was riding one morning, his 
horse fell with him, and crushed his leg in so un- 
fortunate a manner, as to be at first pronounced 



of dangerous consequence. He was brought home 
in a postchaise, and Matilda heard of the accident 
with more grief than would, perhaps, on such an 
occasion, have appertained to the most fondled 
child. 

In consequence of the pain he suflfered, his fever 
was one ni^t very high ; and Sandford, who sel- 
dom quitted his apartment, went frequently to his 
bedside, every time with the secret hope he should 
hear him ask to see his daughter — he was every 
time disappointed — yet he saw him shake, with a 
cordial friendship, Uie hand of Rushbrook, as if 
he delighted in seeing those he loved. 

The danger in which Lord EUmwood was sup- 
posed to be was but of short duration, and his 
sudden recovery succeeded. Matilda, who had 
wept, moaned, and watched during the crisis of 
his illness, when she heard he was amending, ex- 
claimed (with a kind of surprise at the novelty of 
the sensation), ^ And this is joy that I feel ! — Oh ! 
I never till now knew, what those persons felt 
who experienced joy." 

Nor did she repine, like Mr. Sandford and Miss 
Woodley, at her father's inattention to her du- 
ring his malady, for she did not hope like them — 
she did not hope that he would behold her, even 
in dying. 

But notwithstanding his seeming indifierence, 
while his indisposition continued, no sooner was 
he recovered so as to receive the congratulations 
of his friends, than there was no one person he 
evidently showed so much satisfaction at seeing 
as Miss Woodley. She waited upon him timor- 
ously, and with more than ordinary distaste at his 
late conduct, when he put out his hand with the 
utmost warmth to receive her ; drew her to him ; 
saluted her (an honour he had never in his fife 
conferred before), and with signs of the sincerest 
friendship and affection. Sandford was present ; 
and ever associating the idea of Matilda with 
Miss Woodley, felt his heart bound with a triumph 
it had not enjoyed for many a day. 

Matilda listened with delight to the recital Miss 
Woodley gave on her return, and many times 
while it lasted exclaimed, " She was happy." But 
poor Matilda's sudden transports of joy, which 
she termed happiness, were not made for long 
continuance ; and, if she ever found cause for 
gladness, she far oftener had motives for grief. 

As Mr. Sandford was sitting with her and Miss 
Woodley, one evening about a week after, a per- 
son rang at the bell and inquired for him : on be- 
ing told of it by the servant, he went to the door 
of the apartment, and cried, " Oh ! is it you ? 
Come in." An elderly man entered, who had 
been for many years the head gardener at EUm- 
wood house ; a man of honesty and sobriety, and 
with an indigent family of aged parents, children, 
and other relations, who subsisted wholly on the 
income arising from his place. The ladies, as 
well as Sandford, knew him well, and they all, 
almost at oner, asked, " What was the matter?'' 
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for his looks told them something distressful had 
befallen him. 

** Oh, Sir!" said he to Sandford, « I come to 
entreat your interest** 

''In what, Edwards?" said Sandford with a 
mild voice ; for when his assistance was suppli- 
cated in distress, his rough tones always took a 
plantrve key. 

" My lord has discharged me from his service !" 
— (returned Edwards trembling, and the tears 
starting in his eyes) '< I am undone, Mr. Sandford, 
unless you plead for me." 

" I will," said Sandford, « I wUl." 

" And yet I am almost afraid of your success," 
replied the man, ''for my lord has ordered roe 
out of his house this moment ; and though I knelt 
down to him to be heard, he had no pity." 

Matilda sighed from the bottom of her heart, 
and yet she envied this poor man, who had been 
kneeling to her father. 

" What was your offence?" cried Sandford. 

The man hesitated ; then looking at Matilda, 
said, " ril tell you, sir, some other lime." 

" Did you name me, before Lord Elmwood ?" 
cried she eagerly, and terrified. 

" No, madam," replied he, " but I unthink- 
ingly spoke of my poor lady who is dead and 
gone." 

Matilda burst into tears. 

" How came you to do so mad a thing?" cried 
Sandford ; and the encouragement which his looks 
had once given him now fled from his face. 

" It was unthinkingly," repeated Edwards ; " I 
was showing my lord some plans for the new 
walks, and told him, among other things, that her 
ladyship had many years ago approved of them. 
* Who V cried he— Still I did not call to mind, 
but said. ' Lady Elmwood, sir, while you were 
abroad' — As soon as these words were dehvered, 
I saw my doom in his looks, and he commanded 
me to quit his house and seniro that instant." 

'^ I am afraid." said Sandford. shakmghis head, 
" I can do nothing for you." 

" Yes, sir, you know you have more power 
over my lord than any body — ^and perhaps 
you may be able to save me and all mine from 
misery." 

" I would if I could," replied Sandford, quick- 

" You can but try, sir." 

Matilda was all tiiis while bathed in tears ; nor 
was Miss Woodley much less affected — ^Lady 
EHmwood was before her eyes — ^Matilda beheld 
her in her dying moments ; Miss Woodley saw 
her as the gay ward of Dorriforth. 

" Ask Mr. Rushbrook," said Sandford, " prevail 
on him to speak for you ; he has more power than 
I have." 

" He has not enough, then," replied Edwards ; 
" for he was in the room with my lord when what 
I have told you happened." 

" And did he say nothing?" asked Sandford. 
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" Yes, sir ; he offered to speak in my behali, 
but my lord interrupted him, and ordered him cot 
of the room — he instantly went" 

Sandford, now observing the efiect which this 
nanmtion had on the two ladies, led the man to 
his own apartments, and there assured him be 
dared not undertake his cause ; but that if time or 
chance should happily make an alteration in his 
lord's disposition, he would be the first who would 
endeavour to replace him. Edwards was obliged 
to submit ; and before the neit day at noon, his 
pleasant house by the side of the park, his garden, 
and his orchard, which he had occupied above 
twenty years, were cleared of their old inhabitaat, 
and all his wretched &mily. 



CHAPTER XLIIL 

This melancholy incident perhaps afieded 
Matilda and all the friends of the deceased Lady 
Elmwood beyond any other that had occurred since 
her death. A few days after this circumstance. 
Miss Woodley, in order to divert the disconsolate 
mind of Lady Matilda (and in the hope of bring- 
ing her some Uttle anecdotes, to console her for 
that which had given her so much pain) Tvaited 
upon Lord Elmwood in his library, and borrowed 
some books out of it He was now perfectly well 
from bis fall, and received her with liis usual po- 
hteness, but, of course, not with that peculiar 
warmth which he had discovered when he receiv- 
ed her just after his illness. Rushbrook was in 
the Ubrary at the same time; be showed her 
several bMutiful prints which Lord EUmwood had 
just received from LKmdon, and appeared anxious 
to entertain and give tokens of his esteem and re- 
spect for her. But what gave her pleasure beyond 
any other attention, was, that after she had taken 
(by the aid of Rushbrook) about a dozen volumes 
from difierent shelves, and had laid them together, 
saying she would send her servant to fetch them ; 
Lord Elmwood went carefully to the place where 
they were, and taking up each book, examined 
minutely what it was. One author he complained 
was too light, another too depresmng, and put 
them on the shelves again ; another was erroneous, 
and he changed it for a better : thus, he warned 
her against some, and selected other authors, as 
the most cautious preceptor culls for his pupil, or 
a fond father for his darling child. She thanked 
him for his attention to her, but her heart thanked 
him for his attention to his daughter. For as she 
had herself never received such a proof of his care 
since all their long acquaintance, she reasonaUy 
supposed, that Matilda's reading, and not he^, 
was the object of his solicitude. 

Having in these books store of comfort for poor 
Matilda, she eageriy returned with them ; and in 
reciting every particular circumstance, made her 
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consider the Tolumes almost like presents from 
her father. 

The month of September was now arrived ; 
and Lord Elmwood, accompained by Rushbrook, 
went to a small shooting seat, near twenty mites 
distant from Elmwood castle, for a week's parti- 
cular sport. Matilda was once more at large ; and 
one beautiful morning, about eleven o*clock, see- 
ing Miss Woodley walking on the lawn before 
the boose, she hastily took her hat to join her ; 
and not waiting to put it on, went nimbly down 
the great staircase, with it hanging on her arm. 
When she had descended a few stairs, she heard 
a footstep proceeding slowly up ; and (from what 
emotion she could not tell) she stopped short, half 
resolved to return back. She hesitated a single in- 
stant whether she should or not — then went a few 
steps further till she came to the second landing 
place ; when, by the sudden winding of the stair- 
case,— Lord Elmwood was immediately before her! 

She had felt something like afiright before she 
saw him ; — but her reason told her she had no- 
thing to fear, as he was away. But now, the ap- 
pearance of a stranger whom she had never be- 
fore seen ; the authority in his looks, as well as 
in the sound of his steps ; a resemblance to the 
portrait she had been shown of him ; a start of 
astonishment which he gave on beholding her ; 
but above all — her /ears confirmed her that it was 
him. She gave a scream of terror — ^put out her 
trembhng hands to catch the balustrades for sup- 
port — missed them — ^and fell motionless into her 
iathex's arms. 

He caught her, as by the same impulse, he 
would have caught any other person falling for 
want of aid. Yet when he found her in his arms, 
he still held her there — gazed on her attentively — 
and once pressed her to his bosom. 

At length trymg to escape the snare into which 
he had been led, he was going to leave her on the 
spot where she fell, when her eyes opened and 
she uttered, ** Save me." Her voice unmanned 
him. EUs long restrained tears now burst forth — 
and seeing her relapsing into the swoon, he cried 
out eagerly to recall her. Her name did not, 
however^ come to his recollection — ^nor any name 
but this — " Miss Milner — Dear Miss Milner." 

That sound did not awaken her ; and now 
again he wished to leave her in this senseless 
state, that not remembering what had passed, she 
might escape the punishment 

But at this instant, Gifl&rd, with another ser- 
vant, passed by the foot of the stairs : on which. 
Lord Elmwood called to them — and into Gifiard's 
hands delivered his apparently dead child ; with- 
out one command respecting her, or one word of 
any kind ; while his face was agitated with 
shame, with pity, with anger, with paternal ten- 
derness. 

As GiSeurd stood trembling, while he relieved 
his lord from this hapless burthen ; her father had 
to unloose her hand from the side of his coat. 



which she had caught fast hold of as she fell, and 
grasped so closely it was with difficulty removed 
—On attempting to take the hand away he trem- 
bled— faltered— then bade Gifiard do it 

" Who, I, my lord ! I separate you !" cried he. 
But recollecting himself, " My lord, I will obey 
your commands whatever they are." And seiz- 
ing her hand, pulled it with violence— it fell— and 
her father went away. 

Matilda was carried to her own apartments, 
laid upon the bed ; and Miss Woodley hasted to 
attend her, after listening to the recital of what 
had passed. 

When Lady Elmwood*s old and afiectionate 
friend entered the room, and saw her youthful 
charge lying pale and speechless, yet no fkther by 
to comfort or soothe her, she lifted up her handa 
to heaven exclaiming, with a burst of tears, 
" And is this the end of thee, my poor child ?— Is 
this the end of all our hopes ? — of thy own fear- 
ful hopes — and of thy mother's supplications ! — 
Oh ! Lord Elmwood ! Lord Elmwood !" 

At that name Matilda started, and cried, 

" Where is he ? Is it a dream, or have I seen him ?" 

" It is all a dream, my dear," said Miss Woodley. 

" And yet I thought he held me in his arms," 
she replied — "I thought I felt his hands press 
mine — Let me sleep and dream again." 

Now thinking it best to undeceive her, "It is 
no dream, my dear," returned Miss Woodley. 

** Is it not?" cried she, rising up and leaning on 
her elbow — " Then I suppose I must go away — 
go for ever away." 

Sandford now entered. Having been told the 
news, he came to condole — ^but at the sight oi 
him Matilda was terrified, and cried, " Do not re- 
proach me, do not upbraid me — ^I know I have 
done wrong — ^I know I had but one command 
from my father, and that I have disobeyed." 

Sandford could not reproach her, for he could 
not speak ; — he therefore only walked to the win- 
dow and concealed his tears. 

That whole day and night was passed in sym- 
pathetic grief, in alarm at every sound, lest it 
should be a messenger to pronounce Matilda's 
destiny. 

Lord Elmwood did not stay upon this visit 
above three hours at EUmwood House ; he then 
set ofi* again for the seat he had left; where 
Rushbrook still remained, and from whence his 
lordship had merely come by accident, to look 
over some writings which he wanted immediately 
dispatched to town. 

During his short continuance here, Sandford 
cautiously avoided his presence ; for he thought, in 
a case like this, what nature would not of herself 
effect, no art, no arguments of his, could accom- 
plish: to Nature then, and Providence, he left 
the whole. What these two powerful principles 
brought about, the reader will be informed, when 
he peruses the following letter, received early the 
next morning bv Miss Woodley. 
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CHAPTER XUT. 

A Letter from Giffard^ Lard Eltnwood^s House 
Steward^ to Miss Woodley. 

" MADAM, 

" Mt lord, abore a twehremonth ago, acquainted 
me he had permitted his daughter to reside in his 
house ; but at the same time he informed me, the 
grant was under a certain restriction, which, if 
ever broken, I was to see his then determination 
(of which he also acquainted me) put in execution. 
In consequence of Lady Matilda's indisposition, 
madam, I have ventured to deUy this notice till 
rooming — I need not say with what concern I 
now give it, or mention to you, I believe, what is 
forfeited. My lord staid but a few hours yester- 
day, after the unhappy circumstance on which I 
write, took place ; nor did I see him after, till he 
was in his carriage ; he then sent for me to the 
carriage door, and told me he should be back in 
two days time, and added, 'Remember your 
duty.* That duty, I hope, madam, you will not 
require me to explain in more direct terms — As 
soon my lord returns, I have no doubt but he will 
ask me if it is fulfilled, and I shall be imder the 
greatest apprehension, should his commands not 
be obeyed. 

" If there is any thing wanting for the conve- 
nience of your and Lady Matilda's departure, you 
have but to order it, and it is at your service — I 
mean likewise any cash you may have occasion 
for. I should presume to add my opinion where 
you might best take up your abode; but with 
such advice as you will have from Mr. Sandford, 
mine would be but assuming. 

^ I would also have waited upon you, madam, 
and have delivered myself the substance of this 
letter ; but I am an old man, and the changes I 
have been vntness to in my lord's house since I 
first lived in it have added, 1 think, to my age 
many a year ; and I have not the strength to see 
you upon this occasion. I love my lady — I love 
my lord— and I love their child — nay, so I am sure 
does my lord himself ; but there is no accounting 
for his resolutions, or for the alteration his dispo- 
sition has lately undergone. 

** I beg pardon, madam, for this long intrusion, 
and am, and ever will be (while you and my 
lord's daughter are so), your afflicted humble ser- 
vant, 

''Robert Gippard." 

«* Elmwood House, 
" Sept. 12." 

When this letter was brought to Miss Woodley, 
she knew what it contained before she opened it, 
and therefore took it with an air of resignation — 
yet though she guessed the momentous part of its 
contents, she dreaded in what words it might be 
related ; and having now no essential good to 
expect, hope, that will never totally cxpiie, clung 
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at this crisis to little circumstances, and she hoped 
most fervently, the terms of the letter might not 
be harsh, but that Lord Elmwood had delivered 
his final sentence in gentle language. The event 
]»oved he had ; and lost to every important com- 
fort, she felt grateful to him for this small one. 

Matilda, too, was cheered by this letter, for she 
expected something worse ; and one of the last 
lines, in which Gifl^rd said he knew "his lordship 
loved her," she thought repaid her for the purport 
of the other part 

Sandford was not so easily resigned or com- 
forted — he walked about the room when the let- 
ter was shown to him — called it cruel — stifled his 
tears, and wished to show his resentment only — 
but the former burst through all his endeavours, 
and he sunk into grief. 

Nor was the fortitude of Matilda, which came 
to her assistance on the first onset of this trial, 
sufficient to arm her, when the moment came she 
was to quit the house — her father's house—never 
to see that, or him again. 

When word was brought that the carriage was 
at the door, which was to convey her from all she 
held 80 dear, and she saw before her the prospect 
of a long youthful and healthful life, in which 
misery and despair were all she could discern ; 
that despair seized her at once, and gaining cou- 
rage from her sufferings, she cried, 

" What have I to fear if I disobey my father's 
commands once more 7 — he cannot use me worse. 
I'll stay here till he returns — again throw mysdt 
in his way, and then I will not faint, but plead for 
mercy. Perhaps were I to kneel to him — kneel 
like other children to their parents, and beg his 
blessing, he would not refuse it me." 

" You must not try j" said Sandford, mildly. 

" Who," cried she, " shall prevent my flying to 
my father ? — ^Have I another friend on earth ? — 
Have I one relation in the world but him ? — ^This 
is the second time I have been turned from his 
house. In my infant state my cruel father turned 
me out ; but then, he sent me to a mother — now I 
have none ; and I will stay with him." 

Again the steward sent to let them know the 
coach was waiting. 

Sandford, now, with a determined countenance, 
went coolly up to Lady Matilda, and taking her 
hand, seemed resolved to lead her to the carriage. 

Accustomed to be awed by every serious look 
of his, she yet resisted this ; and cried, " Would you 
be the minister of my father's cruelty ?" 

" Then," said Sandford solemnly to her, " fare- 
well — from this moment you and I part I will 
take my leave, and do you remain where you arc 
— at least till you arc forced away. But I'll not 
stay to be driven hence — for it is impossible your 
father will sufier any friend of yours to continue 
here, afler this disobedience. Adieu." 

'* I'll go this moment," said she, and rose hastily. 

Miss Woodley took her at her word, and hurried 
her immediately out of the room. 
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Sandfiord followed alow behind, aiii he had fol- 
lowed at her foneraL 

Wlien she came to that spot on the stairs where 
she had met her father, she started back, and scarce 
knew how to pass it When she had — " There 
he held me in his arms," said she, ** and I thoogbt 
I felt him press me to his heart, but I now find I 
was mistaken." 

As Sandford came forward, to band her mto the 
coach, " Now yon behaTC well j" said he, " by 
this beha?ioor, yoo do not entirely dose all pros- 
pect of reconciliation with your father." 

" Do you think it is not yet impossible 7" cried 
she, clasping his hand. '^Gi^lkrd says be loves 
me," cootmned she, " and do you think he might 
yet be brought to forgive me?" 

** Forgive you !" cried Sandford. 

** Suppose I was to write to him, and entreat his 
forgiveness?" 

**I>o not write yet," said Sandford, with no 
cheering accent 

The carriage drove off— and as it went, Matilda 
leaned her head from the window, to survey Elm- 
wood House from the roof to the foundation. She 
cast her eyes upon the gardens too — ^upon the fish 
ponds — even the coach houseB,and all the offices ad- 
joining — which, as objects that she should never see 
again--she contemplated as objects of importance. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

RusHBROOE, who, at twenty miles distance, 
could have no conjecture what had passed at 
Elmwood House, during the short visit Lord Elm- 
wood made there, went that wi^ with bis dogs 
and gun in order to meet him on his return, and 
accompany him in the chaise back — ^he did so — 
and getting into the carriage, told him eageriy the 
sport he had had during the day ; laughed at an 
accident that had befallen one of his dogs ; and 
for some time did not perceive but that his uncle 
was perfectly attentive. At length, observing he 
answered more negligently than usual to what he 
■aid, Rushbrook turned his eyes quickly upon 
him, and cried, 

" My lord, are yoo not well ?" 

" Yes ; perfectly well, I thank you, Rushbrook," 
and be leaned back against the carriage. 

"I thought," sir, returned Rushbrook, "you 
spoke languidly — I beg your pardon." 

" I have the headache a little," answered he : — 
then taking off his hat, brushed the dust from it, 
and as he put it on again, fetched a most heavy 
sigh ; which no sooner had escaped him, than, to 
drown its sound, he said briskly, 

" And so you tell me you have had good sport 
to-day ?" 

" No, my lord, I said but indiflercnt." 

•* True, so you did. Bid the man drive faster — 
it will be dark before we get home." 



** You will shoot to-morrow, my hnrd?" 

"Certainly." 

"How does Mr. Sandford do, sir?" 

" I did not see him." 

" Not see Mr. Sandford, my lord 7— but he was 
out I suppose— for they did not expect you at Elm- 
wood House." 

" No, they did not" 

In such conversation Rushbrook and his uncle 
continued to the end of their journey. Dinner was 
then immediately served, and Lord Elmwood ap- 
peared much in his usual spirits ; at least, not 
suspecting any cause for their abatement, Rush- 
brook did not observe any altemtion. 

Lord Elmwood went, however, earUer to bed 
than ordinary, or mther to his bed chamber ; for 
though he retired some time before his nephew, 
when Rushbrook passed his chamber door it was 
open, and he not in bed, but sitting in a musing 
posture, as if he had forgot to shut it 

When Rushbrook's valet came to attend his 
master, he said to him, 

" I suppose, sir, you do not know what has hap • 
pened at the castle 7" 

" For heaven's sake what 7" cried Rushbrook. 

" My lord has met Lady Matilda : " replied the 
man. 

" How 7 Where 7 What's the consequence?" 

" We dont know yet, sir ; but all the servants 
suppose her ladyship will not be sufiered to remain 
there any longer." 

" They all suppose wrong," returned Rush 
brook hastily — " My lord loves her, I am certain, 
and this event may be the happy means of his 
treating her as his child, from this day." 

The servant smiled and shook his head. 

" Why, what more do you know ?" 

" Nothing more than I have told you, sir ; ex 
cept that his lordship took no kind of notice of her 
ladyship that appeared like love." 

Rushbrook was all uneasiness and anxiety to 
know the particdars of what had passed ; and 
now Lord Elmwood's inquietude, which he had 
but slightly noticed before, came full to his obser- 
vation. He was going to ask more questions ; 
but he recollected that Lady Matilda's misfortunes 
were too sacred to be talked of thus familiarly by 
the servants of the family ; — besides, it was evident 
this man thought, and but naturally, it might not 
be for his master's interest the father and the 
daughter should be united ; and therefore would 
give to all he said the opposite colouring. 

In spite of his prudence, however, and his de- 
licacy towards Matilda, P ushbroek could not let 
his valet leave him til! ho had inquired, and learn- 
ed all the circumstantial account of what had hap- 
pened J except, indeed, the order received by (lif. 
fard, which being given after Lord Elmwood was 
in his carriage and in concise terms, the domestics 
who attended him (and from whom this man had 
gained his intelligence) were unacquainted with 
it 
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When the servant bad leftRushbrook alone, the 
perturbation of his mind was so great that he was, 
at length, undetermined whether to go to bed, or 
to rush into his uncle's apartment, and at his feet 
beg for that compassion upon his daughter, which 
he feared he had denied her. But then, to what 
peril would he not expose himself by such a step ? 
Nay, he might perhaps even injure her whom he 
wished to serve ; for if his uncle was at present 
unresolved, whether to forgive or to resent the dis- 
obedience to his commands, another's interference 
might enrage, and precipitate him on the latter re- 
solution. 

This consideration was so weighty, it resigned 
Rushbrook to the suspense he was compelled to 
endure till the morning ; when he flattered him- 
self^ that by watching every look and motion of 
Lord Elmwood, his penetration would be able to 
discover the state of his heart, and how he meant 
to act. 

Out the morning came, and he found all his pry- 
ing curiosity was of no avail : Lord Elmwood did 
not drop one word, give one look, or use one action 
that was not customary. 

On first seeing him, Rushbrook blushed at the 
secret with which he was entrusted ; then, as 
he gazed on the earl, contemplated the joy he ought 
to have known in clasping in his arms a child like 
Matilda, whose tenderness, reverence, and duty 
had deprived her of all sensation at his sight ; 
which was in Rushbrook's mind an honour, that 
rendered him supperior to what he was before. 

They were in the fields all the day as usual ; 
Lord EUmwood now cheerful, and complaining no 
more of the headache. Yet once more being se- 
parated from his nephew, Rushbrook crossed over 
a stile into another field, and found him sitting by 
the side of a bank, his gun lying by him, and 
himself lost in thought He rose on seeing him, 
and proceeded to the sport as before. 

At dinner he said he should not go to Elmwood 
House the next day, as ho had appointed, but stay 
where he was three or four days longer. From 
these two small occurrences, Rushbrook would 
fain have extracted something by which to judge 
the state of his mind ; but upon the test, that was 
impossible — ^he had caught him so musing many 
a time before ; and as to his prolonging his stay, 
that might arise from the sport — or, indeed, had 
any thing more material swayed him, who could 
penetrate whether it was the eflect of the lenity 
or the severity he had dealt towards his child 7 
whether his continuance there was to shun her, or 
to shun the house from whence he had banished 
her? 

The three or four days for their temporary abode 
being passed, they both rctumod together to 
Elmwood House. Rushbrook thought he saw 
his uncle's countenance change as they entered 
the avenue, yet he did not appear less in spirits ; 
and when Sandford joined them at dinner, the 
earl went with his usual attention to him, and (as 
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was his custom after any separation) put out \ua 
hand cheerfully to take his. Sandfbid said, 
" How do you do, my lord ?" cheerfully in retum ; 
but put both his hands into his bosom, and walked 
to the other side of the room. Lord Elmwood 
did not seem to observe this afiiront — nor was it 
done as an affront— it was merely what poor Sand- 
ford could not help ; ibr he felt that he could not 
shake hands with him. 

Rushbrook soon learned the news that Matilda 
was gone ; and Elmwood House was to him a 
desert — he saw there no real friend of hers, ex- 
cept poor Sandford, and to him, Rushbrook knew 
himself now more displeasing than ever ; and all 
his overtures of atonement, he, at this time, found 
more and more ineffectuaL Matilda was exiled ; 
and her supposed triumphant rival was, to Sand- 
ford, odious beyond what he had ever been. 

In alleviation of their banishment. Miss Wood- 
ley, with her charge, had not returned to their old 
retreat ; but were gone to a farm house, not &r- 
ther than thirty miles from Lord EUmwood's : here 
Sandford, with little inconvenience, visited them ; 
nor did his patron ever take notice of his occa- 
sional absence: for as he had before ffwea his 
daughter, in some measure, to his charge, so ho- 
nour, delicacy, and the common ties of duty, made 
him approve, rather than condemn his attentioa 
to her. 

Though Sandford's frequent visits soothed Ma- 
tilda, they could not comfort her ; for he had no 
consolation to bestow that was suited to her m'md 
— her father having given no one token of regret 
for what he had done. He had even inquired 
sternly of Gifiard on his returning home, 

" If Miss Woodley had left the house ?" 

The steward guessing the whole of his mean 
ing, answered, ''Yes, my lord; and all your 
commands in that respect have been obeyed." 

He replied, '' I am satisfied." And, to the griei 
of the old man, he appeared really sa 

To the farm-house, the place of Matilda's resi- 
dence, there came, besides Sandford, another vi- 
sitor far less welcomo— Viscount Margrave. He 
had heard with surprise, and still greater joy, that 
Lord Elmwood bad once more closed his doors 
against his daughter. In this her discarded state, 
he no longer burthened his Uvely imagination with 
the dull thoughts of marriage, but once mom form- 
ed the barbarous design of making her his mis- 
tress. 

Ignorant of a certain decorum which attended 
all Lord EUmwood's actions, he suspected that his 
child might be in want ; and an acquaintance 
with the worst part of her sex informed him, that 
relief from poverty was the sure bargain of bis 
success. With these hopes, he again paid Miss 
Woodley and her a visit ; but the coldness of the 
former, and the haughtiness of the latter, still kept 
him at a distance, and again made him fear to 
give one allusion to his purpose : — but he return- 
ed home resolved to write what he durst not speak 
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—he tiid ao-~he ofiered his services, his irarae, his 
house — Chey were rejected with disdain, and a 
iCiooger prohibition than ever given to his visits. 



GHAPTIR XLTL 

Lord Ehnwood had now allowed Rushbrook a 
long vacation, in respect to his answer upon the 
sobject of marriage ; and the young man vainly 
imagined, his intentions upon that subject were en- 
tiiely given up. One morning, however, as he was 
with him in the library, 

" Henry" said his uncle, with a pause at the 

beginning of his speech, which indicated that he 
was going to say something of importance, ** Henry 

^you have not forgot the discourse I had with 

you a little time previous to your illness 1^ 

Henry paused too— for he wished to have for- 
gotten it — but it was too strongly impressed upon 
his memory. Lord Ehnwood resumed. 

**What! equivocating again, sir ! — ^Do you re- 
member it, or do you not ?'* — 

«* Yes, my lord, I do." 

^ And are you prepared to give mean answer ?" 

Rushbrook paused again. 

<* In our former conversation," continued the 
earl, *'I gave you but a week to determine — 
there has, I think, elapsed since that time, half a 
year." 

<* About as much, sir." 

* Then surely you have now made up your 
mind?" 

^ I had done that at first, my lord— if it had met 
with your concurrence." 

** You wished to lead a bachelor's life, I think 
you said ?" 

Rushbrook bowed. 

•* Contrary to my will ?" 

« No, my lord, I wished to have your approba- 
tion." 

** And you wished for my approbation of the 
very opposite thing to that which I proposed ? — 
But I am not surpi^ed— such is the ingratitude of 
the world— and such is yours." 

«« My lord, if you doubt my gratitude ^" 

<* Give me a proof of it, Harry, and I will doubt 
DO longer." 

** Upon every other subject but this, my lord, 
heaven is my witness that your desires ^ 

Lord Ehnwood interrupted him. ^ I understand 
you — upon every other subject, but the only one 
which my content requires, you are ready to obey 
rae. I thank you." 

** My lord, do not torture me with this suspicion ; 
it is so contrary to my deserts, that I cannot bear 
it" 

"Suspicion of your ingratitude ! — ^you judge too 
favourably of my opinion — it amounts to certamty." 

«* Then to convince you, sir, I am not ungrate- 
ful — tell me who the lady is you have chosen for 



me, and here I give you my word, I will sacrifice 
all my futiu^ prospects of happiness — all, for whirh 
I would wish to live — and become her husband as 
soon as you shall appoint" 

This was spoken with a tone so expressive if 
despair, that Lord Elmwood replied, 

" And while you obey me, you take care tc let 
me know, it will cost you your future peace. This 
is, I suppose, to enhance the merit of the obliga* 
tion — but I shall not accept your acquiescence on 
these terms." 

" Then in dispensing with it, I hope for 3 >ut 
pardon." 

" Do you suppose, Rushbrook, I can pardon an 
ofience, the sde foundation of which arises from 
a spirit of disobedience ; — for you have declared 
to me your afiections are disengaged. In our last 
conversation did you not say so 7" 

" At first I did, my lord — but you permitted me 
to consult my heart more closely; and I have 
since found that I was mistaken." 

** You then own you at first told me a falsehood, 
and yet have all this time, kept me in suspe ise 
without confessing it" 

" I waited, my lord, till you should inquire— •*> 

** You have then, sir, waited too long," and the 
fire flashed from his eyes. 

Rushbrook now found himself in that perilous 
state, that admitted of no medium of resentment, 
but by such dastardly conduct on his part, as 
would wound both his truth and courage ; — and 
thus, animated by his danger, he was resolved to 
plunge bddly at once into the depth of his patron's 
anger. 

"My lord," said he, (but he did not undertake 
this taisk without sustaining the trembling and 
convulsion of his whole frame), " My lord — ^wa- 
ving for a moment the subject of my marriage — 
permit me to remind you, that when I was upon 
my sick bed, you promised, that on my recovery, 
you would Usten to a petition I should ofier to 
you." 

"Let me recollect," replied he. "Yes— I do 
remember something of it But I said nothing to 
warrant any improper petition." 

" Its impropriety was not named, my lord." 

" No matter — that, you must judge of, and an- 
swer for the consequences." 

" I would answer with my life, willingly — but I 
own that I shrink fixmi your displeasure." 

"Then do not provoke it" 

" I have already gone too far to recede — and 
you would of course demand an explanation, if I 
attempted to stop here." 

"I should." 

" Then, my lord, I am bound to speak — but do 
not interrupt me — hear me out, before you banish 
me from your presence for ever." 

" I will, sir," replied he, prepared to hear some- 
tliing that would excite his resentment, and yet 
detemiincd to hear with patience to the conclusion. 

"Then, my lord," — cried Rushbrook, in the 
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greatest agitatioa of mind and body, ^Yoor 
daaght«" 

The resolution Lord Elmwood had taken (and 
on which he had given his word to his nephew 
not to interrupt him) immediately gave way. The 
colour rose in his lace- -his eye darted lightning — 
and bis hand was liflod up with the emotioo that 
word had created. 

'*You promised to hear me, my lord,** cried 
Busbbrook, ** and I cUim your promise." 

He now suddenly overcame his violence of pas- 
sion, and stood silent and resigned to hear Um ; 
but with a determined look, expressive of the ven- 
geance that should ensue. 

'*Lady Matilda,** resumed Rushfarook, ''is an 
object that wrests from me the enjoyment of every 
blessing your kindness bestows. I cannot but 
feel myself as her adversary — as one, who has 
supplanted her in your afiections — who supplies 
her place, while she is exiled, a wanderer, and an 
orphan." 

The earl took his eyes from Rushbrook, during 
this last sentence, and cast them on the floor. 

**If I feel gratitude towards yoo, my lord," con- 
tinued he, ** gratitude is innate in my heart, and I 
must always feel it towards her who first introduc- 
ed me to your protection." 

Again the colour flew to Lord EUmwood's face ; 
and again he could hardly restrain himself from 
ottering his indignation. 

** It was the mother of Lady Matilda," con- 
tinued Rushbrook, " who was this friend to me ; 
nor will I ever think of marriage, or any other joy- 
ful prospect, while you abandon the only child of 
my beloved patroness, and load mo with rights 
which belong to her." 

Here Rushbrook stopped — Lord EUmwood was 
silent toO) for near half a minute ; but still his 
countenance continued fixed with his unvaried 
resolves. 

After this long pause, the eari said with compo- 
sure, which denoted firmness, " Have you finished, 
Mr. Rushbrook ?" 

** All that I dare to utter, my lord ; and I fear, 
I have already said too much." 

Rushbrook now trembled more than ever, and 
looked pale as death ; for the ardour of speaking 
being over, he waited his sentence, with less con- 
stancy of mind than he expected he should. 

" You disapprove my conduct, it seems," said 
Lord EUmwood ; " and in that, you are but like 
the rest of the world — and yet, among all my ac- 
quaintance, you are the only one who has dared 
to insult me with your opinion. And this you have 
not done inadvertently ; but willingly and deliber- 
ately. But as it has been my fate to be used ill, 
and severed from all those persons to whom my 
soul has been most attached, with less regret I 
coil part from you, tlian if this were my first trial." 

There was a truth and a pathetic sound in the 
utterance of these words, that struck Rushbrook 
to the heart — and he beheld himself as a barbarian, 
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who had treated his benevolent and only friend 
with insnflbrable liberty ; void of respect for those 
corroding sorrows whicfa had imbittered so many 
years of hb life, and in open violation of his most 
peremptory commands. He felt that he deserved 
all he was going to sufler, and be fdl upon his 
knees; not so nrach to deprecate the doom he 
saw impending, as thus humbly to acknowledge 
it was his du& 

Lord EUmwood, irritated by this posture, as a 
sign of the presumptuous hope that he mi^it be 
forgiven, sufiered now his anger to bmst all 
bounds ; and raising his voice, he exclaimed with 
rage, 

^ Leave my house, sir. Leave my house in- 
stantly, and seek some other home." 

Just as these words were begun, Sandford 
opened the library door, was witness to them, and 
to the imploring situation of Rushbrook. He 
stood silent with amazement ! 

Rushbrook arose, and feeling in his mind a pre- 
sage, that he might never from that hour behold 
his benefactor more; as he bowed in token of 
obedience to his conmiands, a shower of tears 
covered his face ; — but Lord Elmwood, mmioved, 
fixed his eyes upon him, which pursued him with 
enraged looks to the end of the room. Here be 
had to pass Sandford ; who for the first time in his 
life, took hold of him by the hand, and said to Lord 
Elmwood, " My lord, what's the matter 7** 

"That ungrateful villain," cried he, "has 
dared to insult me. Leave my house this moment, 
sir." 

Rushbrook made an eflbrt to go, but Sandfiird 
still held his hand ; and meekly said toLord E3m- 
wood, 

" He is but a boy, my lord, and do not give him 
the punishment of a man." 

Rushbrook now snatched his hand fiom Sand- 
ford*8, and threw it with himself upon his neck ; 
where he indeed sobbed like a boy. 

<* You are both in league," exclaimed Lord Elm 
wood. 

" Do you suspect me of partiality to Mr. Rush- 
brook ?" said Sandford, advanang nearer to the 
eari. 

Rushbrook had now gained the point of remain- 
ing in the room ; but the hope that privilege inspir- 
ed (while he still harboured all the just apprehen- 
sions for liis fate) gave birth, perhaps, to a more 
exquisite sensation of pain than despair would 
have done. He stood silent — confounded — hop- 
ing that he was forgiven — fearing that he was 
not 

As Sandford approached still nearer to Lord 
Elmwood, he continued, ** No, my lord, I know 
you do not suspect me of partiality to Mr. Rush- 
bmok — has any part of my behaviour discovered 
it?" 

" You now then only interfere to irritate me." 

"If that were the case," returned Sandford, 
" tliere have been occasions when I might have 
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done it more effectually— when my own heaK- 
stnn^ were breaking, because I would not irritate, 
or add to what you sufibred.** 

** I am obliged to you, Mr. Sandford :" he return- 
ed, mildly and thankfully. 

** And if, my lord, I have proved any merit in a 
late forbearance, reward me for it now ; and take 
this young man from the depth of sorrow, in which 
I see he is sunk, and say you pardon him.** 

Lord Elmwood made no answer— and Rush- 
brook, drawing strong inference of hope from his 
silence, lifted up his eyes from the ground, and 
ventured to look in his face : he found it serene to 
what it had been, but still strongly marked with 
agitation. He cast his eyes away again, in shame 
and confusion. 

On which his uncle said to him — ** I shall post- 
pone the exacting of your obedience to my late oi^ 
ders, till you think fit once more to provoke them — 
and then, not even Sandford shall dare to plead 
your excuse.** 

Rushbrook bowed. 

" GJo, leave the room, sir.** 

He instantly obeyed. 

Then Sandford, turning to Lord Elmwood, 
shook him by the hand, and cried, " My lord, I 
thank you — I thank you very kindly, my lord — I 
shall now begin to think I have some weight witli 
you.** 

** You might indeed think so, did you know how 
much I have pardoned.** 

" What was his offence, my lord ?" 

" Such as I would not have forgiven you, or 
any earthly being besides himself— but while you 
were speaking in his behalf, I recollected there 
was a gratitude so extraordinary in the hazards he 
ran, that almost made him pardonable.** 

" I guess the subject then,** cried Sandford ; 
" and yet 1 could not have supposed** 

** It is a subject we cannot speak on, Sandford, 
therefore let us drop it.** 

At these words the discourse concluded. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

To the relief of Rushbrook, Lord Elmwood 
that day dined from home, and he had not the 
confusion to see him again till the evening. Pre- 
vious to this, Sandford and he met at dinner ; but 
as the attendants were present, nothing passed on 
either side respecting the incident in the morning. 
Rushbrook, from the peril which had so lately 
threatened him, was now in his perfectly cool and 
dispassionate senses ; and notwithstanding the 
real tenderness which he bore to the daughter of 
his benefactor, he was not insensible to the com- 
fort of finding himself once more in the possession 
of all those enjoyments he had forfeited, and for a 
moment lost. 

As he reflected on this, to Sandford he felt the 



first tie of acknowledgment — but for his compas- 
sion, he knew he should have bean at that very 
lime of their meeting at dinner, awayfW>m Ellm- 
wood house for ever, and bearing on his mind a 
still more painful recollection, the burthen of his 
kind patron*s conthiual displeasure. Filled with 
these thoughts, all the time of dinner, he could 
scarce look at his companion without tears of 
gratitude ; and whenever he attempted to speak 
to him, gratitude choked his utterance. 

Sandford, on his part, behaved just the same as 
ever ; and to show he did not wish to remind Rush- 
brook of what he had done, he was just as uncivil 
as ever. 

Among other things he said, " He did not 
know Lord Ellmwood dined from home ; for, if 
he had, he should have dined in his own apart- 
ment** 

Rushbrook was still more obliged to him for all 
this ; and the weight of obligations with which he 
was oppressed made him long for an opportunity 
to relieve himself by expressions. As soon, there 
fore, as the servants were all withdrawn, he be^ 
gan: 

" Mr. Sandford, whatever has been your opi- 
nion of me, I take pride to myself, that in my senti- 
ments towards j/ou, I have always distinguished 
you for that humane, disinterested character, you 
have this day proved.** 

<* Humane and disinterested,** replied Sandford, 
<' are flattering epithets indeed, for an old man 
going out of the world, and who can have no temp- 
tation to be otherwise.** 

** Then sufler me to call your actions generous 
and compassionate, for they have saved me ^'* 

" I know, young man,** cried Sandford, inter 
rupting him, ** you are ^ad at what I have done, 
and that you find a gratification in telling me you 
are ; but it is a gratification I will not indulge you 
vnth — ^therefore say another sentence on the sub- 
ject, and** (rising from his seat) " Pll leave the 
room, and never come into your company again, 
whatever your uncle may say to it** 

Rushbrook saw by the solemnity of his counte- 
nance, he was serious, and positively assured him 
he would never thank hhn more: on which Sand 
ford took his seat again, but he still frowned, and 
it was many minutes before he conquered his ill 
humour. As his countenance became less sour, 
Rushbrook fell from some general topics he had 
eageriy started in order to appease him, and 
said, 

" How hard is it to restrain conversation from the 
subject of our thoughts ; and yet amidst our dear 
est friends, and among persons who have the same 
dispositions and sentiments as our own, their 
minds, too, fixed upon the self-same objects, this 
constraint is practised — and thus, society, which 
was meant for one of our greatest blessings, bo- 
comes insipid, nay, often more wearisome than 
solitude.** 

" I think, young man,** replied Sandford, " you 
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have made pretty free with your speech to-day, 
and ought not to complain of the want of toleration 
on that score." 

** I do complain,** replied Rushbrook ; " for if 
toleration were more frequent, the favour of ob- 
taining it would be less.** 

" And your pride, I suppose, is above receiving 
a favour.** 

** Never from those I esteem ; and to convince 
you of it, I wish this moment to request a favour 
of you.** 

** I dare say I shall refuse it However, what 
is it?" 

^ Permit me to speak to you upon the subject 
ofLadyMatUda?** 

Sandford made no answer, consequently did 
not forbid him — and he proceeded. 

" For her sake— as I suppose Lord Elmwood 
may have told you — I this morning rashly threw 
myself into the predicament from whence you re- 
leased me— for her sake I have suffered much— 
for her sake I have hazarded a great deal, and am 
still ready to hazard more.** 

** But for your own sake do not,** returned Sand- 
ford, dryly. 

** You may laugh at these sentiments as roman- 
tic, Mr. Sandford, but if the)' are, to me they are 
nevertheless natural*' 

" But of what service are they to be either to 
her or to yourself ?** 

"To me they are painful, and to her would be 
but impertinent, were she to know them.** 

" I 8han*t inform her of them, so do not trouble 
yourself to caution me against it** 

" I was not going — ^you know I was not — but I 
was going to say, that from no one so well as from 
you, could she be told my sentiments, without the 
danger of receiving ofience.** 

" And what impression do you wish to give 
her, from her becoming acquainted with them ?** 

"The impression, that she has one sincere 
friend : that upon every occurrence in life, there 
is a heart so devoted to all she feels that she ne- 
ver can suflfer without the sympathy of another : 
or can ever command him, and all his fortunes to 
unite for her welfare, without his ready, his imme- 
diate compliance. 

" And do you imagine, that any of your profes- 
sions, or any of her necessities, would ever prevail 
upon her to put you to the trial ?** 

" Perhaps not.** 

" What then are the motives which induce you 
to wish her to be told of this ?** 

Rushbrook hesitated. 

" Do you think,** continued Sandford, " the in- 
telligence will give her any satisfaction 7** 

" Perhaps not** 

" Will it be of any to yourself ?** 

" The highest in the world.** 

" And 80 all you have been urging upon this 
occasion, is at last, only to please yourselC** 

"You wrong my meaning — it is her merit 
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which inspires me with the desiie of being known 
to her — it is her sufferings, her innocence, her 
beauty ^ 

Sandford stared— Rushbrook proceeded: ''ft 
is her ** 

" Nay, stop where you are," cried Sandford ; 
" you are arrived at the zenith of perfection in a 
woman, and to add one qualification more woukl 
be an anticlimax." 

" Oh I" cried Rushbrook with warmth, " I lov- 
ed her before I ever beheld her." 

" Loved her !" cried Sandford, with maAa of 
astonishment, " You are talking of what you &d 
not intend." 

"lam, indeed," returned he in confusion: "I 
fell by accident on the word love." 

" And by the same accident stumbled on the 
word beauty ; and thus by accident am I come to 
the truth of all your professions." 

Rushbixwk knew that he loved ; and tfaougb 
his afiection had sprung from the most laudable 
motives, yet was he ashamed of it, as of a vice : — 
he rose, he walked about the room, and he did 
not look Sandford in the face for a quarter of an 
hour :— Sandford, satisfied that he had judged 
rightly, and yet unwilling to be too hard upon a 
passion, which he readily believed must have had 
many noble virtues for its foundation, now got up 
and went away, — without saying a word in cen- 
sure, though not a word in approbation. 

It was in the month of October, and just darts, 
at the time Rushbrook was left alone, yet in the 
agitation of his mind, arising from the subject on 
which he had been talking, he found it impossible 
to remain in the house, and therefore walked into 
the fields ;— but there was another instigation, 
more powerful than the necessity of walking 
— it was the allurement of passing along that path 
where he had last seen Lady Matilda, and where, 
for the only time, she condescended to speak to 
him divested of haughtiness ; and with a gentle- 
ness that dwelt upon his memory beyond all her 
other endowments. 

Here he retraced his own steps repeatedly, fais 
whole imagination engrossed with her idea, till 
the sound of his father*s carriage returning from 
his visit roused liim, from the delusion of his trance, 
to the dread of the embarrassment he should en- 
dure on next meeting him. He hoped Sandford 
might be present, and yet he was now almost as 
much ashamed of seeing him as his uncle, whom 
he had so lately offended. 

Loath to leave the spot where he was, as to enter 
the house, he remaii^ed there till he considered it 
would be ill manners, in his present humiliated 
situation, not to show himself at the usual supper 
hour, which was now nearly arrived. 

As he laid his hand upon the door of the apartp 
ment to open it, he was sorry to hear, by Lord 
Elmwood's voice, he was in the room before hhn ; 
for there was something much more conspicuous- 
ly distressing in entering where he already was, 
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than had his uncle come in after him. He found 
himself^ however, reassured, by overhearing the 
emrl laugh and speak in a tone expressive of the ut- 
meet good humour to Sandford, who was with him. 
Yet again he felt all the awkwardness of his 
own situation ; but, making one courageous efibrt, 
opened the door and entered. Lord Elmwood 
had been away half the day, had dined abroad, 
and it was necessary to take some notice of his 
return ; Rushbrook, therefore, bowed humbly, and, 
what was more to his advantage, he looked hum- 
bly. Uis uncle made a slight return to the salu- 
ution, but continued the recital he had begun to 
Sandford ; — than sat down to the supper tabled 
supped — and passed the whole evening without 
saying a syllable, or even casting a look, in re* 
roombrance of what had passed in the morning. 
Or if there was any token, that showed he re- 
membered the circumstance at all, it was the 
putting his glass to his nephew*s, when Rush- 
brook called for wine, and drinking at the tune 
he did. 



CHAPTER ZLVin. 

The repulse Lord Margrave received, did not 
diminish the ardour of his pursuit ; for as he was 
DO longer afraid of resentment from the earl, what- 
ever treatment his daughter might receive, he was 
determined the anger of Lady Matilda, or of 
her female friend, should not impede his preten- 
sions. 

Having taken this resolution, he laid the plan 
of an open violation of laws both human and 
divine ; and he determined to bear away that 
prize by force, which no art was likely to procure. 
He concerted with two of his favourite compan- 
ions, but their advice was, " One struggle more of 
fair means." This was totally against his incli- 
nation ; for he had much rather have encountered 
the piercing cries of a female in the last agonies 
of distress, than the fatigue of her sentimental 
harangues, or elegant reproofs, such as he had the 
sense to understand, but not the capacity to an- 

8W». 

Stimulated, however, by his friends to one more 
trial, in spite of the formal dismission he had twice 
received, he intruded another visit on Lady Ma^ 
tilda at the farm. Provoked beyond bearing at 
such unfeeling assurance, Matilda refused to 
come into the room where he was, and Miss 
Woodley alone received him, and expressed her 
surprise at the little attention he had paid to her 
explicit desire. 

" Madam," replied the nobleman, " to be plain 
with you, I am in love." 

** I do not the least doubt it, my lord ;" replied 
Miss Woodley: ''nor ought you to doubt the 
troth of what I advance, when I assure you, that 
you have not the smallest reason to hope your 



love will be returned ; for Lady Matilda is re- 
solved never to listen to your passion." 

"That man," he repUed, "is to blame, who 
can relinquish his hopes upon the mere resolution 
of a lady." 

"And that lady would be wrong," replied Miss 
Woodley, " who should entrust her happiness in 
the care of a man who can think thus meanly of 
her and of her sex." 

" I think highly of them all," he replied ; "and 
to convince you in how high an estimation I hold 
her in particuUr, my whole fortune is at her com- 
mand. 

"Your entire absence from this house, my lord, 
she would consider as a much greater mark of 
your respect." 

A long conversation, as uninteresting as the 
foregoing, ensued : when the unexpected arrival 
of Mr. Sandford put an end to it He started at 
the sight of Lord Margrave ; but the viscount 
was much more afiected at the sight of him. 

" My lord," said Sandford bol(Uy to him, "have 
you received any encouragement from Lady Ma- 
tilda to authorize this visit ?" 

" None, upon my honour, Mr. Sandford ; but I 
hope you know how to pardon a lover !" 

"A rational one I do — but you, ray lord, are 
not of that class while you persecute the pretend- 
ed object of your afiection." 

" Do you call it persecution that I once ofiered 
her a share of my title and fortune — and even 
now, declare my fortune to be at her disposal ?" 

Sandford was uncertain whether he understood 
his meaning — but Lord Margrave, provoked at his 
ill reception, felt a triumph in removing his doubts, 
and proceeded thus : 

" For the discarded daughter of Lord Elmwood 
cannot expect the same proposals which I made, 
while she was acknowledged, and under the pro- 
tection of her father." 

" What proposals then, my lord ?" asked Sand- 
ford hastily. 

" Such," rephed he, " as the Duke of Avon made 
to her mother." 

Miss Woodley quitted the room that instant 
But Sandford, who never felt resentment but 
against those in whom he saw some virtue, calm- 
ly replied, 

" My lord, the Duke of Avon was a gentleman, 
a man of elegance and breeding ; and what have 
you to offer in recompense for your defecte in 
qualities like these ?" 

" My wealtli," replied he, " opposed to her indi- 
gence." 
Sandford smiled, and answered, 
" Do you suppose that wealth can be esteemed, 
which has not been able to make you respectable ? 
What is it makes wealth valuable? — Is it the 
pleasures of the table ? the pleasure of living in 
a fine house ? or of wearing fine clothes 7 — These 
arc pleasures a lord enjoys but in common with 
his valet. It is the pleasure of being conspicu- 
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ous, which makes riches desirable ; but if we are 
conspicuous only for our vice and foUy, had we 
not better remain in poverty ?" 

" You are beneath my notice." 

"I trust I shall continue so— and that your 
lordship will never again condescend to come 
where I am." 

" A man of rank condescends to mix with any 
society, when a pretty woman is the object." 

" My lord, I have a book here in my pocket, 
which I am eager to read ; it is an author who 
speaks sense and reason — will you pardon the 
impotience I feel for such company ; and permit 
me to call your carriage ?" 

Saying this, be went hastily and beckoned to 
the coachman; the carriage drove up, the door 
was opened, and Lord ^largrave, ashamed to be 
exposed before his attendants, and convinced of 
tlie inutility of remaining any longer where he 
was, departed. 

Sandford was soon jouied by the ladies ; and 
the converBatiou falling, of course, on the noble- 
man who had just taken his leave, Sandford unwa- 
rity exclaimed, **I wish Rushbrook had been 
here." 

" Who ?" cried Lady Matilda. 

**I do believe," said Miss Woodley, that 
young man has some good qualities." 

"A great many," returned Sandford, mutter- 
ingly. 

*' Happy young man !" cried Matilda: "he is 
b( loved by ail those whose afiection it would be 
my choice to possess, beyond any otiier blessing 
this world could bestow." 

** And yet I question, if Rushbrook be happy." 
said Sandford. 

" He cannot be otherwise," returned Matilda, 
" if he is a man of understanding." 

" He does not want understanding neither," re- 
plied Sandford ; " although he has certainly many 
indiscretions." 

^'But which Lord Elmwood, I suppose," said 
Matilda, " looks upon with tenderness." 

" Not upon all his faults," answered Sandford ; 
" for I have seen him in very dangerous circum- 
stances with your father." 

"Have you indeed?" cried Matilda : "then I 
pity him." 

"And I beheve," said Miss Woodley, "that 
from his heart, he compassionates you. Now, 
Mr. Sandford," continued she, " though this is the 
first time I ever heard you speak in his favour 
(and I once thought as indifierently of Mr. Rush- 
brook as you can do), yet now I will venture to 
ask you, whether you do not think he wishes Lady 
Matilda much happier than she is?" 

" I have heard him say so," answered Sand- 
ford. 

"It is a subject," returned Lady Matilda, 
"which I did not imagine you, Mr. Sandford, 
would have permitted him to have mentioned 
lightly, in your presence." 
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" Lightly !— Do you luppoae, my dear, we tim- 
ed your situation into ridicule ?" 

"No, sir, — but there is a sort of humiliatioii in 
the grief to which I am doomed, that ou^ lardy 
to be treated with the highest degree of delicacy 
by my friends." , 

" I dont know on what point you fix real deli* 
cacy ; but if it consists in sorrow, the young man 
gives a proof he possesses it, for be abed teaiB 
when I last heard him mention your name." 

"I have more cause to weep at the mention of 
his." 

" Perhaps, so— But let mc tell you, Lady Ma- 
tilda, that your father might have preferred a more 
unworthy object" 

"Still had he been to me," she cried, "an ob- 
ject of envy. And as I frankly confess my envy 
of Mr. Rushbrook, I hope you will pardon my 
malice, which is, you know, but a oonaeqnent 
crime." 

The subject now turned again upon Lord Mar- 
grave ; and all of them being firmly persuaded, 
this last reception would put an end to every fur- 
ther intrusion from him, they treated his preten- 
sions, and himself, with tbe contempt tbey in- 
spired — but not with the caution that was requi- 
site. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

The next morning early, Mr. Sandford return- 
ed to Elm wood House, but with his spirits depress- 
ed, and his heart overcharged with sorrow. He 
had seen Lady Matilda, the object of bis visit, but 
he had beheld her considerably altered in her looks 
and in her health ; — she was become very thin, 
and instead of the vivid bloom that used to adorn 
her cheeks, her whole complexion was of a deadly 
pate — her countenance no longer expressed hope 
or fear, but a fixed melancholy — she shed no tears, 
but was all sadness. He had bebekl this, and be 
had heard her insulted by the licentious propofials 
of a nobleman, from whom there was no satisfac- 
tion to be demanded, because she had no friend to 
vindicate her honour. 

Rushbrook, who suspected where Sandford was 
gone, and imagined he would return on the follow- 
ing day, took his morning's ride, so as to meet 
him on the road, at the distance of a few milee 
from the castle ; for, smce his perilous situation 
with Lord Elmwood, he was so fiilly convinced of 
the general philanthropy of Sandford's character, 
that in spite of his churiish maimers, be now ad- 
dressed bun, free from that reserve to which his 
rough behaviour had formerly given birth. And 
Sandford, on his part, believing be had formed an 
illiberal idea of Lord EUmwood's heir, though be 
took no pains to let him know that his opinion was 
changed, yet resolved to make him restitution up- 
on evrrv occaaion that offered. 
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Their Dratml greetings, when they met, were 
unceremonious, but cordial ; and Rusbbrook turn* 
ed his horse and rode back with Sandford ; — yet, 
tntimidated by his respect and tenderness for Lady 
Matilda, rather than by fear of the rebuffs of his 
companion, he had not the courage to name her 
till the ride was just finished, and they came with- 
in a few yards of the house — incited then by the 
apprehension, he might not soon again enjoy so 6t 
iin opportunity, he said, 

" Pardon me, Mr. Sandford, if I guess where 
you have been, and if my curiosity forces me to 
inquire for Miss Woodley*s and Lady Matilda's 
health?" 

He named Miss Woodley first, to prolong the 
time before he mentioned Matilda : for though 
to name her gave him extreme pleasure, yet it 
was a i^easure accompanied by confusion and 
pain. 

" They are both very well," replied Sandford, 
•at least they did not complain they were sick." 

"They are not in spirits, I suppode?" said 
Rnshbrook. 

''No, indeed:" replied Sandford, shaking his 
head. 

** No new misfortune has happened, 1 hope ?" 
cried Rushbrook ; for it was plain to see Sand- 
ford's spirits were unusually cast down. 

•* Nothing new," returned he, " except the inso- 
lence of a young nobleman." 

** What nobleman ?" cried Rushbnx^. 

" A lover of Lady Matilda's," replied Sandford. 

Rushbrook was petrified. ''Who? What lover, 
Mr. Sandford ?— explain." 

They were now arrvied at the house; and 
Sandford, without making any reply to this ques- 
tion, said to the servant who took his horse, " She 
has come a long way this morning ; take care of 
her." 

This interruption was torture to Rushbrook, 
who kept close to his side, in order to obtain a 
further explanation ; but Sandford, without attend- 
ing to him, walked negligently into the hall, and 
before they advanced many steps, they were met 
by Lord Elmwood. 

All further information was put an end to for 
the present 

" How do you do, Sandford ?" said Lord Elm- 
wood with extreme kindness ; as if he thanked 
him for the journey which, it was likely, he sus- 
pected he had been taking. 

<* I am indifferently well, my lord :" replied he, 
with a face of deep concern, and a tear in his eye, 
partly in gratitude for his patron's civiUty, and 
partly in reproach for his cruelty. 

It was not now till the evening, that Rushbrook 
had an opportunity of renewing the conversation, 
which had been so painfully interrupted. 

In the evening, no longer able to support the 
suspense into which he was thrown ; without fear 
or shame, he followed Sandford into his chamber 
at the time of his retiring, and entreated of him, 
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with all the anxiety he suflered, to explain his al- 
lusion, when he talked of a lover, and of insolence 
to Lady Matilda. 

Sandford, seeing his emotion, was angry with 
himself that he had inadvertently mentioned the 
circumstance ; and putting on an air of surly im- 
portance, desired, — ^if he had any business with 
him, that he would call in the morning. 

Exasperated at so unexpected a reception, and 
at the pain of his disappointment, Rushbrook re- 
plied, " He treated him cruelly, nor would he stir 
out of his room, till he had received a satisfactory 
answer to his question." 

" Then bring your bed," replied Sandford, " for 
you may pass the whole night here." 

He found it vain to think of obtaining any in* 
telligence by threats, he therefore said in a timid 
and persuasive manner, 

" Did you, Mr. Sandford, hear Lady Matilda 
mention my name?" 

" Yes," replied Sandford, a little better reconcil- 
ed to him. 

" Did you tell her what I lately declared to you ?" 
he asked >vith still more diffidence. 

« No," repUed Sandford. 

" It is veiy well, sir," returned he, vexed to the 
heart — ^yet again wishing to sooth him — 

" You certainly, Mr. Sandford, know what is 
for the best^-yet I entreat yon will give me some 
further account of the nobleman you named ?" 

" I know what is for the beet," replied Sandford, 
" and I wont" 

Rushbrook bowed, and immediately lefl the 
room. He went apparently submissive, bat the ^j|^ 
moment he showed this submission, he took the 
resolution of paying a visit himself to the farm at 
which Lady Matilda resided ; and of learning, 
either from Miss Woodley, the people of the house, 
the neighbours, or perhaps from Lady Matilda's 
own lips, the secret which the obstinacy of Sand- 
ford had withheld. 

He saw all the dangers of this undertaking, but 
none appeared so great as the danger of losing her 
he loved, by the influence of a rival — and thou^ 
Sandford had named " insolence," be was in doubt 
whether what had appeared so to him, was so in 
reality, or would be so considered by her. 

To prevent the cause of his absence being sus- 
pected by Lord Elmwood, he immediately called 
his groom, ordered his horse, and giving those ser^ 
vants concerned a strict charge of secrecy, with 
some frivolous pretence to apologize for his not be- 
ing present at breakfast (resolving to be back by 
dinner) he set off that night, and arrived at an inn 
about a mile from the farm at break of day. 

The joy he felt, when he found himself so near 
to the beloved c^ject of his journey, made him 
thank Sandford in his heart, for the unkiadness 
which had sent him thither. But new difficulties 
arose, how to accompli^ the end for which he 
came ; — he learned fhxn the people of the ion, that 
a lord, with a fine equipage, had visited at the 
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farm, but who he was, or for what purpose he 
went, no one could inform him. 

Dreading to return with his doubts unsatisfied, 
and yet afraid of proceeding to extremities that 
might be construed into presumption, he walked 
disconsolately (almost distractedly) across the 
fields, looking repeatedly at his watch, and wish- 
ing the time would stand still, till he was ready to 
go back with his errand completed. 

Every field he passed brought him nearer to the 
house on which his imagination was fixed ; but 
how, without forfeiting every appearance of that 
respect which he so powerfully felt, could he atp 
tempt to enter it ? — he saw the indecorum, resolv- 
ed not to be guilty of it, and yet walked on till be 
was within but a snudl orchard of the door. Could 
he then retreat ? — he wished he could ; but he 
found that he had proceeded too far to be any 
longer master of himself. The time was urgent ; 
he must either behold her, and venture her dis- 
pleasure, or, by diffidence during one moment, 
give up all his hopes, perhaps for ever. 

With that same disregard to consequences, 
which actuated him when he dared to suppUcate 
Lord EUmwood in his daughter's behalf, he at 
length went eagerly to the door and rapped. 

A servant came — he asked to "speak with 
Miss Woodley, if she was quite alone." 

He was shown into an apartment, and Miss 
Woodley entered to him. 

She started when she beheld who it was ; but 
as he did not see a frown upon her face, he caught 
hold of her hand, and said persuasively, 

" Do not be ofiended with me. If I mean to 
ofiend you, may I forfeit my life in atonement** 

Poor Miss Woodley, glad in her solitude to see 
any one from Elmwood House, forgot his visit was 
an oi&nce, till he put her in mind of it ; she then 
said, with some reserve, 

" Tell me the purport of your coming, sir, and 
perhaps I may have no reason to complain." 

" It was to see Lady Matilda," he replied, ** or 
to hear of her health. It was to offer her my ser- 
vices — it was, Miss Woodley, to convince her, 
if possible, of my esteem." 

** Had you no other method, sir ?" said Miss 
Woodley, with the same reserve. 

** None }" replied he, " or with joy I should have 
embraced it : and if you can inform me of any 
other, tell me I beseech you instantly, and I will 
immediately be gone, and pursue your directions." 

Miss Woodley hesitated. 

« You know of no other means. Miss Wood- 
ley ?" he cried. 

** And yet I cannot commend this," said she. 

" Nor do L Do not imagine, because you see 
me here, that I approve of my visit ; but reduced 
to this necessity, pity the motives that have urged 
it" 

Miss Woodley did pity them ; but as she would 
not own that she did, she could think of nothing 
else to say. 
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At this instant a bell rtng from the chamber 
above. 

«<That is Lady Matilda's bell," said Miss 
Woodley ; " she is coming to take a shoit walk. 
Do you wish to see her?" 

Though it was the first wish of his heart, be 
paused, and said, '' Will you plead my excuse ?" 

As the flight of stairs was but short, which 
Matilda had to come down, she was in the room 
with Miss Woodley and Mr. Rushbrook, just as 
that sentence ended. 

She had stepped beyond the door of the apart- 
ment, when, perceiving a visitor, she hastily, with- 
drew. 

Rushbrook, animated, though trembling at her 
presence, cried, " Lady Matilda, do not avoid me, 
till you know that I deserve such a punishment" 

She immediately saw who it was, and returned 
back with a proper pride, and yet a proper polite- 
ness in her manner. 

« I beg your pardon, sir," said she, '' I did not 
know you; I was Afiraid I intruded upooBtfia* 
Woodley and a stranger." 

" You do not then consider me as a stranger. 
Lady Matilda 7 and that you do not requires my 
warmest acknowledgmenti." 

She sat down, as if overcome by ill spirits and 
ill health. 

Miss Woodley now asked Rushbrook to sit — 
for till now she had not 

" No, madam," replied he, with confusion, ** not 
unless Lady Matilda gives me permission." 

She smiled, and pointed to a chair-— and all the 
kindness which Rushbrook during his whole life 
had received from Lord EUmwood never inspired 
half the gratitude which this one instance ci 
civility from his daughter excited. 

He sat down with the confession of the obliga- 
tion upon every feature of his face. 

" I am not well, Mr. Rushbrook," said Matilda, 
languidly ; " and you must excuse any want <^ 
etiquette at this house." 

" Will you excuse me, madam, what can I have 
to complain of?" 

She appeared absent while he was speaking, 
and turning to Miss Woodley, said, "Do you 
think I had better walk to-day ?" 

"No, my dear," answered Miss Woodley; 
" the ground is damp, and the air cold." 

" You are not well, indeed. Lady Matilda," 
said Rushbrook, gazing upon her with the most 
tender respect 

She shook her head ; and the tears, without any 
eflbit either to impel or to restrain them, ran down 
her face. 

Rushbrook rose from his seat, and with an ac- 
cent and manner the most expressive, said, " We 
are cousins. Lady Matilda — in our infancy we 
were brought up together — we were beloved by 
the same mother— fostered by the same father" — 

"Oh! oh!" cried she, interrupting him, with a 
tone which indicated the bitterest anguish. 
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** Nay, do not let me add to jour aneasiness,'* 
he reaomed, " while I am attempting to alleviate 
it. Instruct me what I can do to show my es- 
teem and respect, rather than permit me thus un- 
guided, to rush upon what you may construe into 
insult and arrogance.'' 

Miss Woodley went to Matilda, took her hand, 
then wiped the tears from hor eyes, while Matilda 
reclined against her, entirely regardless of Rush- 
brook's presence. 

** If I have been in the least instrumental to this 

sorrow," said Rushbrook, with a face as much 

agitated as his mind. 

"No," said Miss Woodley, in a low voice, 
" you have not — she is often thus." 

** Yes," said Matilda, raising her head, ** I am 
frequently so weak that I cannot resist the small- 
est incitement to grief. But do not make your 
visit long, Mr. Rushbrook," she continued, "for I 
was just then thinking, that should Lord Elm- 
wood bear of this attention which yOu have paid 
me, it might be fatal to you." Here she wept 
again, as bitterly as before. 

" There is no probability of his heaiing of it, 
madam," Rushbrook replied ; " or if there was, 
I am persuaded that he would not resent it; for 
yesterday, when I am confident he knew that 
Mr. Sandford had been to see you, he received 
him on his return, with unusual marks of kmdness." 

" Did he ?" said she — and again she lifted up 
her head ; her eyes for a moment beaming with 
hope and joy. 

" There is something which we cannot yet de- 
fine," said Rushbrook, "that Lord Elmwood 
struggles with ; but when time shall have eradi- 
cated" 

Before he could proceed further, Matilda was 
once more sunk into despondency, and scarce at- 
tended to what he was saying. 

Miss Woodley observing this, said, " Mr. 
Rushbrook, let it be a token, we shall be glad to 
see you hereafter, that I now use the freedom to 
to beg you will put an end to your visit" 

** You send mo away, madam," returned he, 
" with the warmest thanks for the reception you 
have given me ; and this last assurance of your 
kindness is beyond any other favour you could 
have bestowed. Lady Matilda," added he, " suf- 
fer me to take your hand at parting, and let it be 
a tostimoney that you acknowledge me for a re- 
lation." 

She put out her hand, which he knelt to receive, 
but did not raise it to his hps — he held the boon 
too sacred — and looking earnestly upon it, as it 
lay pale and wan in his, he breathcKl one sigh 
over it, and withdrew. 



CHAPTER L. 



SoamowFUL and afllecting as this interview had 
been, Rushbrook, as he rode home, reflected upon 



it with the most inordinate delight ] and had he not 
seen decUne of health, in the looks and behaviour 
of Lady Matilda, his felicity had been unbounded. 
Entranced in the happiness of her society, the 
thought of his rival never came once to his mind 
while he was with her ; a want of recollection, 
however, he by no means regretted, as her whole 
appearance contradicted every suspicion he could 
possibly entertain, that she favoured the addresses 
of any man living — ^and had he remembered, he 
would not have dared to name the subject 

The time ran so swiftly while he was away, 
that it was beyond the dinner hour at Elmwood 

House when he returned. Heated, his dress 

and his hair disordered, he entered the dining room 
just as the desert wa9 put upon the table. He 
was confounded at his own appearance, and at the 
falsehoods he should be obliged to fabricate in his 
excuse : there was yei that which engaged his at- 
tention, beyond any circumstance relating to him- 
self-— the features of Lord Elmwood — of which his 
daughter's, whom he had just beheld, had the 
most striking resemblance ; though hers were 
softened by sorrow, while his were made austere 
by the sdf-same cause. 

" Where have you been ?" said his uncle with 
a frown. 

" A chase, my lord — I beg your pardon — but a 

pack of dogs I unexpectedly met" ^For in the 

hackneyed art of lying without injury to any one, 
Rushbrook, to his shame, was proficient 

His excuses were received, and the subject 
ceased. 

During his absence that day, Lord Ehnwood 
had called Sandford apart, and said to him, — ^that 
as the malevolence which he once observed be- 
tween him and Rushbrook had^ he perceived, sub- 
sided, he advised him, if he was a well-wisher to 
the young man, to sound his heart, and oounsel 
him not to act against the will of his nearest rela- 
tion and friend. " I myself am too hasty," 

continued Lord Elmwood, " and, unhappily, too 
much determined upon what I have once (though, 
perhaps, rashly) said, to speak upon a topic where 
it is probable I shall meet with opposition. You, 
Sandford, can reason with moderation. For after 
all that [ have done for my nephew, it would be a 
pity to forsake him at last ; and yet, that is but 
too likely, if he should provoke me to it" 

"Sir," replied Sandiord, "I will speak to 
hinu" 

" Yet," added Lord Ehnwood, sternly, " do 
not urge what you say for my sake, but for his 
own — I can part from him with ease— but he may 
then repent, and, you know, repentance always 
comes too late with me." 

" My lord, I will exert all the efibrts m my 
power for his welfare. But what is the subject 
on which he refused to comply with your de- 
sires?" 

" Matrimony — have not I told you ?" 

" Not a word." 
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" I wish him to marry, that I may then conclude 
the deeds in respect to my estate — and the only 
child of Sir William Winterton (a rich heiress) was 
the wife I meant to propose ; but irom his indiffer- 
ence to all I have said on the occasion, I hare not 
yet mentioned her name to him ; you may." 

** I will, my lord, and use all my persuasion to 
engage his obedience; and you shall have, at 
least, a faithful account of what he says.** 

Sandford the next morning sought an opportuni- 
ty of being alone with Rushbrook :-— he then 
plainly repeated to him what Lord Elmwood had 
said, and saw him listen to it all, and heard him 
answer to it all, with the most tranquil resolution, 
" That he would do any thing to preserve the 
friendship and patronage of his uncle— but marry." 

" What can be your reason ?" asked Sandford 
—though he guessed. 

" A reason, I cannot give to Lord Elmwood." 

** Then do not give it to me, for I have promised 
to tell him every thing you shall say to me." 

** And every thing I have said 7" asked Rush- 
brook hastily. 

'* As to what yon have said, I dont know 
whether it has mside impression enough on my 
memory, to enable me to repeat it." 

" I am glad it has not" 

" And my answer to your uncle is to be simply, 
that you will not obey him ?" 

'* I should hope, Mr. Sandford, that you would 
express it in better terms." 

** Tell me the terms, and I will be exact" 

Rushbrook struck his forehead, and walked 
about the room. 

** Am I to give him any reasons for your dis- 
obeying him ?" 

*<I tell you agam, that I dare not name the 
cause." 

•* Then why do you submit to a power you are 
ashamed to own 7" 

"I am not ashamed — ^I glory in it — Are you 
ashamed of your esteem for Lady Matilda ?" 

** Oh ! if she is the cause of your disobedience, 
he assured I shall not mention it, for I am forbid 
to name her." 

" And surely, as that is the case, I need not fear 
to speak plainly to you. I love Lady Matilda — 
or, perhaps, unacquainted with love, what I feel 
may be only pity — and if so, pity is the most pleas- 
ing passion that ever possessed a human heart, 
and I would not change it for all her father's es- 
tates." 

"Pity, then, gives nse to very difierent sensa- 
tions — for I pity you, and that sensation I would 
gladly exchange for approbation." 

"If you really feel compassion for me, and I be- 
lieve you do, contrive some means, by your an- 
swers to Lord Elmwood, to pacify him without in- 
volving me in ruin. Hint at my affections being 
engaged, but not to whom ; and add, that I have 
given my word, if he will aUow me a short time, a 
year or two only, 1 will, during that period, try to 
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disengage them, and use all my power to render 
myself worthy of the anion for which he designs 
me." 

" And this is not only yonr solemo promise — 
but your fixed determination ?" 

" Nay, why will you search my heart to the bot- 
tom, when the surface ought to content you ?" 

" If you cannot resolve oo what you have pro- 
posed, why do you ask this time of your uncle ? 
For should be allow it you, your disobedience at 
the expiration will be less pardonable than it is 
now." 

"Within a year, Mr. Sandford, who can tell 
what strange events may not occur, to change all 
our prospects ? Even my passion may decline." 

"In that expectation, then — the fiulure of which 
yourself must answer fyr-A will repeat as much 
of this discourse as shall be proper." 

Here Rushbrook communicated his having been 
to see Lady Matilda, for which Sandford reproved 
him, but in less rigorous terms than he generally 
used in his reproofe ; and Rushbrook, by his en- 
treaties, now gained the intelligence who the no- 
bleman was who addressed Matilda, and on what 
views ; but was restrained to patience, by Sand- 
ford^s arguments and threats. 

Upon the subject of this marriage, Sandford 
met his*patron, without having determined exact- 
ly what to say ; but rested on the temper in which 
he should find him. 

At the conmiencement of the oonversation he 
told him, " Rushbrook begged for time." 

" I have given him time, have I not 7" cried 
Lord Elhnwood : " What can be the meaning of 
his thus trifling with me ?" 

Sandford replied, "My lord, young men are 
frequently romantic in their notions of love, and 
think it impossible to have a sincere afiection, 
where their own inclinations do not first point out 
the choice." 

" If he is in love," answered Lord Elmwood, 
"let him take the object, and leave my house and 
me for ever. Nor under this destiny can he have 
any claim to pity ; for genuine love will make 
him happy in banishment, in poverty, or in sick- 
ness : it makes the poor man happy as the rich, 
the fool blessed as the wise." The sincerity with 
which Lord Elmwood had loved was expressed, 
as he said this, more than in words. 

" Your lordship is talking," replied Sandford, 
"of the passion in its most refined and predomi 
nant sense ; while I may possibly be speaking of 
a mere phantom, (hat has led this young man as- 
tray." 

" Whatever it be," returned Lord Elmwood, 
" let him and his friends weigh the case well, and 
act for the best — so shall I." 

" His friends, my lord 7 ^What friends, or 

what friend has he upon earth but you 7" 

" Then why will he not submit to my advice ; 
or himself give me a proper reason why he can- 
not ?" 
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** Because there maybe fiieiidship without fami- 
liarity — and 80 it 18 between him and you." 

<< That cannot be ; for I have condescended to 
talk to him in the most fiuniliar terms." 

*' To condescend, my lord, is not to be fami- 
liar." 

** Then come, sir, let us be on an equal footing 
through you. And now speak out his thoughts 
freely, and hear mine in return." 

•* Why then, he begs a respite for a year or 
two." 

«* On what pretence ?" 

" To me, it was preference of a sin^e life — but 
I suspect it is— what he imagines to be love — and 
for some object whom he thinks your lordship 
would disapprove.*^ 

*< He has not, then, actually confessed this to 
you?" 

^^ If he has, it was drawn from him by such 
means, that lam not warranted to say in direct 
words." 

« I have entered into no contract, no agreement 
on his account with the friends of the lady I have 
pointed out," said Lord Elmwood ; ** nothing be- 
yond implications have passed betwixt her family 
and myself at present; and if the person on whom 
he has fixed his affections should not be in a situ- 
ation absolutely contrary to my wishes, I may, 
perhaps, confirm his choice." 

That moment Sandford's courage prompted 
him to name Lady Matilda, but his discretion op- 
posed — however, in the various changes of his 
countenance from the conflict, it was plain to dis- 
cern that he wished to say more than he dared. 

On which Lord Elmwood cried, 

** Speak on, Sandford— what are you afiraid 
of?" 

" Of you, my lord." 

He started. 

Sandford went on ** I know no tie — no bond 

— no innocence, that is a protection when you 
feel resentment" 

** You are right," he replied, significantly. 

** Theki how, my lord, can you encourage me to 
spMk on, when that which I perhaps should say, 
might offend you to hear ?" 

** To what, and whither are you changmg our 
subject ?" cried Lord Elmwood. " But, sir, if 
you know my resentful and relentless temper, you 
surely know how to shun it" 

" Not, and speak plainly." 

«* Then dissemble." 

" No, I'll not do that— but I'll be aUent" 

'* A new parade of 8ubmis>sion. You are more 
tormenting to me than any one I have about me — 
Constantly on the verge of disobeying my orders, 
that you may recede, and gain my good will by 
your forbearance. But know, Mr. Sandford, that 
I will not suffer this much longer. If you choose 
in every conversation we have together (though 
the moet remote from such a topic) to think of my 
daughter, you must either banish your thoughts, 



or conceal them-Hior by one sign, one item, r^ 
mind me of her." 

" Your daughter did you call her 7 — Can you 
call yourself her father?" 

<* I do sir — but I was likewise the husband of 
her mother. And, as that husband, I solenmly 
swear" He was proceeding with violence. 

** Oh ! my lord," cried Sandford, interrupting 
him, with his hands clasped in the roost fervent 
supplication — *' Oh ! do not let me draw upon her 
one oath more of your eternal displeasure — ^I'U 
kneel to beg that you will drop the subject" 

The inclination he made with his knees bent 
towards the ground, stopped Lord Elmwood in^ 
stantly. But though it broke in upon his words, 
it did not alter one angry look — his eyes darted, 
and his tips trembled with indignation. 

Sandford, in order to appease him, bowed and 
offered to withdrew, hoping to be recalled. He 
wished in vain. Lord Elmwood's eyes followed 
him to the door, expressive of the joy he should 
receive from his absense. 



CBAPTBR LI. 

Thb companions and counsellors of Lord Mar- 
greve, who had so prudently advised gentle me- 
thods in the pursuit of his passion, while there 
was lefl any hope of their success, now convinced 
there was none, as strenuously recommended 
open violence ; — and sheltered under the consi- 
deretion, that their depredations were to be prac- 
tised upon a defenceless woman, who bad not one 
protector, except an old priest, the subject of their 
ridicule ; — assured hkewise from the influence of 
Lord Margrave's wealth, that all inferior conse- 
quences could be overborne, they saw no room for 
fears on any side, and what they wished to exe- 
cute they with care and skill- premeditated. 

When their scheme was mature for performance, 
three of his chosen companions, and three ser- 
vants, trained in all the villanous exploits of their 
masters, set off for the habitation of poor Matilda, 
and arrived there about the twilight of the evening. 

Near, four hours after that time (just as the 
family were going to bed) they came up to the 
doors of the house, and rapping violently, gave the 
alarm of fire, conjuring aU the inhabitants to make 
their way out immediately, as they would save 
their lives. 

The family consisted of few persons, all of 
whom ran instantly to the doors and opened 
them ; on which two men rushed in, and with 
the plea of saving Lady Matilda fi-om the pretend- 
ed flames, caught her in their arms, and carried 
her off; — while all the deceived people of the 
house, running eagerly to save tlicinselves, paid 
no regard to her ; till, looking for tlie cause for 
which they had been terrified, they perceived the 
stratagem, and the fatal consequences. 
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Amidftt the complaints, the sorrow, and the af- 
fright of the people of the farm, Miss Woodley^s 
sensations wanted a name — terror and anguish 
give but a faint description of what she sufiered — 
something like the approach of death stole over 
her senses, and she sat like one petrified with 
honor. She had no doubt who was the perpetra- 
tor of this wickedness ; but how was she to fol- 
low ? how eflect a rescue ? 

The circumstances of this event, as soon as the 
people had time to call up their recollection, were 
sent to a neighbouring magbtrate ; but Uttle could 
be hoped from that Who was to swear to the 
robber ? — ^Who, undertake to find him out ? — 
Miss Woodley thought of Rushbrook, of Sand- 
ford, of Lord Elmwood — ^but what could she hope 
from the want of power in the two former ? — what 
from the latter, for the want of will ? — Now stu- 
ptfied, and now distracted, she walked about the 
bouse incessantly, begging for instructions how 
to act, or how to forget her misery. 

A tenant of Lord £lmwood*s, who occupied a 
little farm near to that where Lady Matilda lived, 
and who was well acquainted with the whole his- 
tory of her and her mother's misfortunes, was re- 
turning from a neighbouring fair, just as this inhu- 
man plan was put in execution. He heard the 
cries of a woman in distress, and followed the 
sound, till he arrived at a chaise in wailing, and 
saw Matilda placed in it, by the side o^ two men, 
who presented pistols to biro, as he offered to ap- 
proach and expostulate. 

The farmer, though uncertain who this female 
was, yet went to the house she had been taken 
from (as the nearest) with the tale of what he had 
seen ; — and there, being informed it was Lady 
Matilda whom he had beheld, this intelligence, 
joined to the powerful eflect her screams had on 
him, made him resolve to take horse immediately, 
and with some friends, follow the carriage till they 
should trace the place to which she was conveyed. 

The anxiety, the firmness discovered in deter- 
mining upon this undertaking, somewhat alleviat- 
ed the agony Miss Woodley endured, and she be- 
gan to hope timely assistance might yet be given 
to her beloved charge. 

The man set out, meaning at all events to at- 
tempt her release ; but before he had proceeded 
far, the few friends that accompanied lum began 
to reflect on the improbability of their success, 
against a nobleman, surrounded by servants, with 
other attendants likewise, and, perhaps, even 
countenanced by the father of the lady, whom 
they presumed to take from him ; — or if not, while 
Lord Elmwood beheld the offence with indiffer- 
ence, that indiflerence gave it a sanction they 
might in vain oppose. These cool reflections, 
tending to their safety, had their weight with the 
companions of the farmer ; they all rode back, 
rejoicing at their second thoughts, and left him 
to pursue his journey and prove his valour by 
himself. 
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CHAPTER UL 

It was not with Ssndfofd, as it had latdy been 
with Rushbrook under the displeasure of Lord 
Elmwood — to the latter be behaved, as soon as 
their dissension was past, as if it had never hap- 
pened — but to Sandford it was otherwise — the re- 
sentment which he had repressed, at the time of 
the ofience, lurked in his heart, and dwelt upon 
his mind for several days ; during which, he care- 
fully avoided exchanging a word with him, and 
gave other demonstrations of being still in en- 
mity. 

Sandford, though experienced in the cruelty and 
ingratitude of the world, yet could not without dif- 
ficulty brook this severity, this contumely, from a 
man, for whose welfare, ever since his infancy^ be 
had laboured ; and whose happiness waa more 
dear to him, in spite of all his faults, than that of 
any other person. Even Lady Matilda was not 
so dear to Sandford as her father — and he loved 
her more that she was Lord EUmwood's child than 
for any other cause. 

Sometimes the old priest, incensed beyond 
bearing, was on the point of saying to his patron, 
** How, in my age, dare you thus treat the man 
whom, in his youth, you respected and revered ?^ 
Sometimes, instead of anger, he felt the tear, he 
was ashamed to own, steal to his eye, and even 
fall down his cheek. Sometimes he left the room 
half determined to leave the house — but these 
were all half determinations ; for be knew him 
with whom he had to deal too well, not to know 
that he might be provoked into yet greater anger ; 
and that^ should he once rashly quit his house, 
the doors, most probably, would be shut against 
him for ever after. 

In this humiliating state (for even the domes- 
tics could not but observe their lord's displeasure) 
Sandford passed three days, and was beginning 
the fourth, when, sitting with Lord EUmwood and 
Rushbrook just after breakfast, a servant entered, 
sa3ring, as he opened the door, to somebody who 
followed, ** You must wait till you have my lord's 
permission." 

This attracted their eyes to the door, and a man 
meanly dressed walked in, following close to the 
servant 

The latter turned, and seemed again to desire 
the person to retire, but in vain ; he rushed for- 
ward regardless of his opposer, and in great agi- 
tation, said, 

'* My lord, if you please, I have business with 
you, provided you will choose to be alone." 

Lord EUmwood, struck with the intruder's ear- 
nestness, bade the servant leave the room ; and 
then said to the stranger, 
" You may speak before these gentlemen." 
The man instantly turned pale, and trembled — 
then, to prolong the time before he spoke, went to 
the door to see if it was shut — returned — ^yet still 
trembling, seemed unwilling to say his errand. 
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** What have you done," cried Lord Ehnwood, 
"that yoa aro in this terror? What have you 
done, man f^ 

" Nothing, my lord," replied he, " but I am 
afraid I am going to o^nd you." 

"Well, no matter ;" (he answered carelessly) 
*' only go on, and let me know your business." 

The roan's distress increased — and he repUed 
in a voice of grief and afiright — ** Tour child, my 
lord!" 

Rushbrook and Sandford started ; and looking 
at Lord Elmwood, saw him turn white as deatli. 
la a tremolons voice he instantly cried, 

« What of her 7" and rose from his seat 

Encouraged by the question, and the agitation 
of him who asked it, the poor man gave way to his 
feelings, and answered with every sign of sor- 
row: 

**I saw her, my lord, taken away by force — 
two ruffians seized and carried her away, while 
she screamed in vain to me for help, and looked 
like one in distraction." 

** Man, what do you mean ?" cried the carl 

" Lord Margrave," replied the stranger, " we 
have no doubt, has formed this plot — he has for 
some time past beset the house where she lived ; 
and when his visits were refused, he threatened 
this. Besides, one of his servants attended the 
carriage ; I saw, and knew bun." 

Lord Elmwood Ustened to the last part of this 
account with seeming composure— then, turning 
hastily to Rushbrook, he said, 

"Where are my pistols, Harry ?" 

Sandford forgot, at this instant, all the anger 
that had passed between him and the earl ; he 
rushed towards him, and grasping his hand, cried, 
"Will you then prove yourself a father 7" 

Lord Elmwood only answered, "Yes," and 
left the room. 

Rushbrook followed, and begged with all the 
earnestness he felt, to be permitted to accompany 
his uncle. 

While Sandford shook hands with the farmer 
a thousand times ; and he, in his turn, rejoiced as 
if he had already seen Lady Matilda restored to 
liberty. 

Rushbrook io vain entreated Lord Elmwood ; 
he laid his conunands upon him not to go a step 
from the castle ; while the agitation of his own 
mind was too great to observe the rigour of this 
sentence on his nephew. 

During hasty preparations for the earl*s drpar* 
ture, Sandford received from Miss Woodley tlie 
sad intelligence of what had occurred ; — but he 
returned an answer to recompense her for all she 
had sufiered on the sad occasion. 

Within a short hour Lord Elmwood set oft) ac- 
companied by his guide, the farmer, and other at> 
tcndants furnished with every requisite to ascer- 
tain the success of their enterprise — while poor 
Matilda little thought of a deliverer nigh, much 
Less that her dehverer should prove her father. 



CHAPTER Un. 

Lord Margrave, black as this incident of his 
life must make him appear to the reader, still 
nursed in his conscience a reserve of specious 
virtue, to keep him in peace with hunself. It was 
his design to plead, to argue, to implore, nay even 
to threaten, long before he put his threats in force ; 
— and with this and the following reflection, he 
reconciled — as most bad men can — ^what he had 
done, not only to the laws of humanity, but to the 
laws of honour. 

" I have stolen a woman certainly ;" said he to 
himself " but I will make her happier than she 
was in that humble state from which I have taken 
her. I will even," said he, " now that she is 
in my power, win her affections — and when, in 
fondness, hereafter she hangs upon me, how will 
she thank mo for this little trial, through which I 
shall have conducted her to happiness !" 

Thus did he hush his remorse, while he waitad 
impatiently at home, in expectation of his prize. * 

Half expiring with her sufferings, ofbody as well 
as of mind, about twelve o'clock the next night 
afler she was borne away, Matilda arrived ; and 
felt her spirits revive by the superior suflerings 
that awaited her ; — for her increasing terror rous- 
ed her from the deathlike weakness, brought on 
by extreme fatigue. 

Lord Mlurgave's house, to which he had gone 
previous to this occasion, was situated in the 
lonely part of a well known forest, not more than 
twenty miles distant from London : — this was an 
estate he rarely visited ; and as he had but few 
servants hero, it was a spot which he supposed 
would be less the object of suspicion in the pre- 
sent case than any other of his seats. To this, 
then, Lady Matilda was conveyed — a superb 
apartment allotted her — and one of his con- 
fidential females placed to attend upon her person, 
with all respect, and assurances of safety. 

Matilda looked in this woman's face, and seeing 
she bore the features of her sex, while her own 
knowledge reached none of those worthless cha- 
racters of which this creature was a specimen, 
she imagined that none of those could look as she 
did, and therefore found consolation in her 
seeming tenderness. She was even prevailed 
upon (by her promises to sit by her side and 
watch) to throw herself on a bed, and sufier sleep 
for a few minutes — for sleep to her was suflering; 
her fears giving birth to dreams terrifying -as her 
waking thoughts. 

More wearied than refreshed with her sleep, 
she rose at break of day ; and refusing to ad- 
mit of tlie change of an article in her dress, she 
persisted to wear the torn disordered habiliment 
in which she had been dragged away ; nor would 
she taste a morsel of all Uic delicacies that were 
prepared for her. 

Her attendant for some time observed the most 
reverential awe j but finding Uiis humility had not 
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the efiect of gaining compliance with her advice, 
she varied her manners, and began by less sub- 
missive means to attempt an influence. She said 
her orders were to be obedient, while she herself 
was obeyed — at least in circumstances so mate- 
rial as the lady's health, of which she had the 
charge as a physician, and expected equal com- 
pliance from her patient : — food and fireeh apparel 
she prescribed as the only means to prevent 
death ; and even threatened her invalid with some- 
thing worse^ a visit from Lord Margrave, if she 
continued obstinate. 

Now loathing her for the deception ike had 
practised, more than had she received her thus 
at first, Matilda hid her eyes from the sight of her ; 
and when she was obliged to look, she shuddered. 

This female at length thought it her duty to 
wait upon her worthy employer, and inform him 
the jTOung lady in her trust would certainly die, 
unless there were means employed to oblige her 
to take some nourishment 

Lord Margrave, glad of an opportunity that 
might apologize for his intrusion upon Lady Ma- 
tilda, went with eagerness to her apartment ; and 
throwing himself at her feet, conjured her if she 
would save his life, as well as her own, to submit 
to be consoled. 

The extreme aversion, the horror which his pre* 
sence inspired, caused Matilda for a moment to 
forget all her want of power, her want of health, 
her weakness; and rising from the place where 
she sat, she cried, with her voice elevated, 

" Leave me, my lord, or Pll die in spite of all 
your care ; Til instantly expire with grief, if you 
do not leave me." 

Accustomed to the tears and reproaches of the 
sex — ^though not of those like her — he treated 
with indifference these menaces of anger, and 
seizing her hand, carried it to his lips. 

EInraged, and overwhelmed with terror at the 
afiront, she exclaimed, (forgetting every other 
friend she had), "Oh! my dear Miss Woodley, 
why are you not here to protect me ?" 

" Nay," returned Lord Margrave, stifling a pro- 
pensity to laugh, " I should think the old priest 
would be as good a champion as the lady." 

The remembrance of Sandford, with all his 
kindness, now rushed so forcibly on Matilda's 
mind that she shed tears, from the certainty how 
mucli he felt, and would continue to feel, for her 
situation. Once she thought on Rushbrook, and 
thought even he would be sorry for her. Of her 
father she did not think — she dared not — one sin- 
gle moment, indeed, that thought had intruded, 
but she hurried it away — it was too bitter. 

It was now again quite night ; and near to that 
hour when she came first to tlie house. Lord 
Margrave, though at some distance from her, re- 
mained still in her apartment, while her female 
companion had stolen awny. His insensibility 
to her lamentations — the agitated looks he some- 
times cast upon her— her weak and defenceless 
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state, all conspired to fill her mind with increas- 
ing liorror. 

He saw her apprehennons in her distractod 
face, disheveled hair, and the whole of her for- 
lorn appearance — yet, in spite of his former i«ao- 
lutions, he did not resbt the wish of fulfilling all 
her dreadful expectations. 

He once again approached her, and again was 
going to seize her hand ; when the report of a 
pistol, and a confused noise of persons assembliag 
towards the door of the apartment, caused him to 
desist 

He started — but looked more surprised tbmn 
alarmed — her alarm was augmented; for she 
supposed this tumult was some experiment to in- 
timidate her into submission. She wnrag ber 
hands, and lifled up her eyes to heaven, in tbe 
last agony of despair, — when one of Lord Mar- 
grave's servants entered hastily and aBnoanoed, 

"LordEhnwood!" 

That moment her fiOher entered — and widi all 
the unrestrained fondness of a parent folded ber 
in his arms. 

Her extreme, ber excess of joy on such a meet- 
ing, and from such anguish rescued, was, in part, 
repressed by his awful presence. Tbe appre- 
hensions to which she had been accustomed kept 
her timid and doubtful — she feared to speak, or 
clasp him in return for his embrace, but falling oo 
her knees, dung round his legs, and bathed bis 

feet with her tears. ^Theee were the bappioat 

moments that she had ever known — ^perfaapa, tbe 
happiest he had ever known. 

** Lord Margrave, on whom Lord Ehnwood bad 
not even cast a lo(^ now left the room ; but as 
he quitted it, called out, 

*' My Lord Elmwood, if you have any demands 
on me," 

The earl interrupted him, — "Would yoa make 
me an executioner? The law shall be your only 
antagonist" 

Matilda, quite exhausted, yet upheld by tbe 
sudden transport she had fel^ was led by her fa- 
ther out of this wretched dwelling— more despic- 
able than the hovel of the veriest beggar. 



CHAFTER LIV. 

Overcome with the want of rest for two nights, 
through her distracting fears, and all those fears 
now hushed, Matilda, soon afler she was placed 
in the carriage with Lord Elmwood, dropped fast 
asleep ; — and thus, insensibly surprised, she lean- 
ed her head against her father in the sweetest 
slumber that imagination can conceive. 

Wlien she awoke, instead of the usual melan- 
choly scene before her view, she beheld her fa- 
ther ; and heard the voice of the once dreaded 
Lord Elmwood tenderly saying, 

" We will go no fajther to-night, the fatigue 
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IS too imich for her; — order beds here directly, 
and florae proper person to sit up and attend 
her." • 

She could only turn to him with a look of love 
and duty ; her lips oould not utter a sentence. 

In the morning she found her father by the side 
of her bed. He inquired ** If she was in health 
sufficient to pursue her journey, or if she would 
remain at the inn where she was 1^ 

" I am able to go with you,*' she answered in- 
stantly. 

" Nay," replied he, " periiaps you ought to stay 
here till you are perfectly recovered !'* 

^I am recovered,*' said she, *'and ready to go 

with you." ^Fearful that he meant to separate 

from her, as ho had ever done. 

He perceived her fears, and replied, " Nay, if 
you stay, I shall do the same — and when I go, 
shall take you with me to my house." 

'* To Elmwood house ?" she asked eagerly. 

** No, to my house in town, where 1 intend to 
be all the winter, and where you shall still continue 
under my care." 

She turned her face on the pillow to conceal 
tears of joy, but her sobs revealed them. 

" Come," said he, " this kiss is a token you have 
nothing to dread. I shall send for Miss Woodley 
too immediately," continued he. 

** Oh ! I shall bo overjoyed to see her, my lord 
— and to see Mr. Sandford— and even Mr. Rush- 
brook." 

" Do you know him ?" said Lord Elmwood. 

" I have seen him two or three tones." 

The earl, hoping the air might be a means of 
re-establisliing her strength and spirits, now left 
the room, and ordered his carriage to be prepared : 
while she arose, attended by one of his female ser- 
vants, for whom he had sent to town, to bring 
such changes of apparel as were requisite. 

When Matilda was ready to join her father in 
the next room, she felt a tremor seize her that 
made it almost impossible to appear before him. 
No other circumstance now impending to agitate 
her heart, she felt more forcibly her embarrassment 
at meeting, on terms of easy intercourse, him, of 
whom she had never been used to think, but with 
that distant reverence and fear which his severity 
had excited ; and she knew not how she should 
dare to speak to, or look oh him with that freedom 
which her affection warranted. 

After many efibrte to conquer these nice and re- 
fined sensations, but to no purpose, she at last 
went to his apartment He was reading ; but as 
she entered, he put out his hand and drew her to 
him. Her tears wholly overcame her. He could 
have intermingled his — ^but assuming a grave 
countenance, he entreated her to desist from ex- 
hausting her spirits ; and, after a few powerful 
struggles, she obeyed. 

Before the morning was over, she experienced 
the extreme joy of sitting by her father's side as 
thoy drove to town, and of receiving, during his 
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conversation, a thousaud intimations of hia love, 
and tokens of her lasting happiness. 

It was now the middle of November ; and yet, 
as Matilda passed along, never to her did the sun 
shine so bright as upon this morning — never did 
her imagination comprehend, that the human heart 
could feel happiness true and genuine as hers ! 

On arriving at the house, there was no abate- 
ment of her feUdty : — all was respect and duty on 
the part of the domestics — all paternal care on the 
part of Lord Elmwood ; and she would have been 
at that summit of her wishes which annihilates 
hope, but that the prospect of seeing Miss Wood- 
ley and Mr. Sandford still kept this pasmon in ex- 
istence. 



CHAPTER LV. 

RosHBRooK was detained at EHmwood house 
during all this time, more by the persuasions, nay 
prayers of Sandford than the commands of Lord 
Elmwood. He had, but for Sandford, followed 
his uncle, and exposed himself to his anger, sooner 
than have endured the most piercing inqtuetude, 
which he was doomed to sufier, till the news arriv- 
ed of Lady Matilda's safety. He indeed had lit- 
tle else to fear from the known firm, courageous 
character of her father, and the expedition with 
which he undertook his journey ; but lovers' fears 
are, like those of women, obstinate ; and no argu- 
ment could persuade either him or Miss Woodley 
(who had now ventured to come to Elmwood 
house), but that Matilda's peace of mind might be 
for ever destroyed, before she was rescued from 
her danger. 

The sununons from Lord £Ilmwood for thar 
coming to town was received by each of this party 
with delight; but the impatience to obey it was in 
Rushbrook so violent, it was painful to himself, 
and extremely troublesome to Sandford ; who 
wished, from his regard to Lady Matilda, rather 
to delay than hurry Uieir journey. 

" You are to blame," said he to him and Miss 
Woodley, " to wish, by yoqr arrival, to divide vrith 
Lord Elmwood that tender bond which ties the 
good who confer obligations to the object of their 
benevolence. At present there is no one with him 
to share in the care and protection of his daughter, 
and he is under the necessity of discharging that 
duty himself ; this habit inay become so powerful 
that he cannoC throw it ofl( even if his former reso- 
lutions should urge him to it While we remain 
here, therefore, Lady Matilda is safe with her fa- 
ther ; but it would not surprise me, if on our arri- 
val (especially if we are precipitate), he should 
place her again with Miss Woodley at a distance." 

To this forcible conjecture they submitted for a 
few days, and then most gladly set out for town. 

On their arrival, they were met, even at the 
street-door, by Lady Matilda j and with an ex- 
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prcBsion of joy tli(*y did not suppose her features 
could have worn. She cmhraco<l Mips Woodley ! 
hung upon Sandford !— and to Mr. Rushhrook, 
who from his conscious love only howed at an 
humble distance, she held out her hand with every 
look and gesture of tlie tcnderest esteem. 

When Lord Elmwood joined them, he welcom- 
ed them all sincerely; but Sandford more than 
the rest, with whom he had not spoken for many 
days before he left the country ; for his allusion 
lo the wretched situation of his daughter — and 
Sandford (with his fellow travellers) now saw him 
treat that daughter with an easy, a natural fond- 
ness, as if she had lived with him from her infan- 
cy. He appeared, however, at times, under the 
apprehension, that the propensity of man to jea- 
lousy might give Rushhrook a pang at this danger- 
ous rival in his love and fortune. For though Lord 
Klmwood remembered well the hazard he had once 
ventured to befriend Matilda, yet the present un- 
limited reconciliation was something so unUx)ked 
for, it might be a trial too much for his generosity. 
Slight as was this suspicion, it did Rushhrook in- 
justice. He loved Lady Matilda too sincerely, he 
loved her father^s happiness, and her mother^s me- 
mory too faithfully, not to be rejoiced at all he wit- 
nessed ; nor could tlie secret hope that whispered 
him, " their blessings might one day be mutual,^' 
increase the pleasure he found, in beliolding Ma- 
tilda happy. 

Unexpected affairs, in which Lord Elmwood 
had been for some time engaged, had diverted his 
attention for a while from the marriage of his ne- 
phew ; nor did he at this time find his disposition 
sufficiently severe to exact from the young man a 
compliance with his wishes, at so cruel an alterna- 
tive as that of being for ever discarded. He felt 
his mind, by the late inciilcnt, too much softened 
for such harshness ; he yet wished for the alliance 
he had proposed ; for be was more consistent in 
his character than to suffer the tenderness his 
daughter's peril had awakened to derange tliose 
plans which he had long projected. Never, even 
now, for a moment did he indulge — for perhaps it 
would have been an induls^once — the design of 
replacing her exactly in the rights of her birth, to 
the disappointment of all his nephew's expecta- 
tions. 

Yety milder at this crisis in his temper than he 
had been for years before, and knowing he could 
be no longer irritated upon the subject of neglect 
to his child, he, at length, once more resolved to 
trust himself in a conference with Rushhrook on 
the plan of his marriage ; meaning at the same 
time to mention Matilda as an opponent from 
whom he had nothing to fear. But, for some time 
before Rushhrook was called to this private audi- 
ence, he had, by his unwearied attention, endea- 
voured to impress upon Matilda's mind the softest 
sentiments in his favour. He succeeded — but not 
80 fully as he wished. She loved him as her 
friend, her cousin, her foster-brother, but not as a 
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lover. The idea of love never once came to hei 
thoughts ; and she would sport with Rushhrook 
like the most harmless infarft, while he, all impas- 
sioned, could with difficulty resist disclosing to her 
what she made him suffer. 

At the meeting between him and Lord Elm- 
wood, to which he was called for his final answer 
on that subject, which had once nearly proved so 
fatal to him ; afler a thousand fears, much confu- 
sion and embarrassment, he at length frankly con- 
fessed his " heart was engaged, and bad been ao 
long before his uncle offered to direct his choice." 

Lord Ellmwood, as he had done formeriy, dcnir- 
ed to know, " on whom he had placed his afiec- 
tions." 

" I dare not tell you, my lord," — returned he ; 
" but Mr. Sandford can witness their sincerity, 
and how long they have been fixed.'' 

" Fixed !" cried the earL 

" Immovably fixed, my lord ; and yet the ob- 
ject is as unconscious of my love, to thismo'neot, 
as you yourself have been ; and I swear ever ahall 
be so, without your permission." 

" Name the object," said Lord Elmwood, anxi- 
ously. 

"My Lord, I dare not — the last time I named 
her to you, you threatened to abandon me for my 
arrogance." 

Lord Elmwood started. ** My daughter ! — 

Would you marry her ?" 

" But with your approbation, my lord ; and 
that " 

Before he could proceed a word further, liis un- 
cle left the room hastily — and left Rushhrook all 
terror for his approaching fate. 

Lord Elmwood went immediately into the 
apartment where Sandford, Miss Woodley, and 
Matilda were sitting, and cried with an angry 
voice, and with his countenance disordered, 

" Rushhrook has offended me beyond forgive- 
ness. Go, Sandford, to the library where be is, 
and tell him tliis instant to quit my house, and 
never dare to return." 

Miss Woodley lifted up her hands and sighed. 

Sandford rose slowly from his seat to execute 
the olHce. 

Wliile Lady Matilda, who was arranging her 
music books upon the instrument, stopped from 
her employment suddenly, and held her handker- 
chief to her eyes. 

A gcnaral silence ensued, till Lord EUmwood, 
resuming his angry tone, cried, " Do you hear me, 
Mr. Sandford?" 

Sandford now, without a word in reply, made 
for the door — but there Matilda impeded him, and 
throwing her arms about his neck, cried, 

"Dear Mr. Sandford, do not." 

" How !" exclaimed her father. 

She saw the im])ending frown, and rushing to- 
wards him, took his hand fearfully, and knelt at 
his feet. " Mr. Rushhrook is my relation," she 
cried in a pathetic voice, " my companion, roy 
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friend — before you loved me he was anxious for 
my happiness, and often visited me, to lament 
with and console mc. I cannot see him turned 
out of your house without feeling for him what he 
once felt for jn*." 

Lord Elmwood turned aside to conceal his sen- 
sations — then raising her from the floor, he said, 
" Do you know what he has asked of me ?" 

" No,** — answered she in the utmost ignorance, 
and wth the utmost innocence painted on her 
face ; — ** but whatever it is, my lord, though you 
do not grant it, yet pardon him for asking." 

"Perhaps you would grant him what he has re- 
quested ?" said her father. 

" Most willingly — was it in my gift." 

" It is," replied he. " Go to him in the library, 
and hear what he has to say ; for on your will 
his fate shall depend." 

Like lightning she flew out of the room ; while 
even the grave Sandfbrd smiled at the idea of their 
meeting. 

Rushbrook, with his fears all verified by the 
manner in which bis uncle had left him, sat with 
his head reclined against a bookcase, and every 
iimb extended with the despair that had seized him. 

Matilda nimbly opened the door and cried, 
" Mr. Kushbrook, I am come to comfort you." 

** That you have always done," said he, rising 
in rapture to receive her, even in the midst of all 
his sadness. 

" What is it you want ?" said she. " What 
have you asked of my father that he has denied 
you?" 

" I have asked for that," replied he, " which is 
dearer to me than my life." 

"Be satisflcd then," returned she, "for you 
shall have it" 

" Dear Matilda ! it is not in your power to be- 
stow." 

" But he has told me it shall be in my power ; 
and has desired me to give or refuse it you, at my 
own pleasure." 

" O Heavens !" cried Rushbrook in transport, 
" has he ?»» 



"He has indeed — ^before Mr. Sandford and 
Miss Woodley. Now tell rae what you petition- 
ed for ?" 

" I asked him," cried Rushbrook, trembling, 
" for a wife." 

Her hand, which had just then taken hold of 
his, in the warmth of her wish to serve him, now 
dropped down as with the stroke of death — her 
face lost its colour — and she leaned against the 
desk by which they were standing, without utter- 
ing a word. 

" What means this change ?** said he ; " Do 
you not wish me happy ?" 

" Yes," she exclaimed ; " Heaven is my wit- 
ness, — ^But it gives me concern to think we must 
part" 

"Then let us be joined," cried he, falling at her 
feet " till death alone can part us." 

All the sensibility — the reserve — the pride, with 
which she was so amply possessed, returned to 
her that moment. She started back, and cried, 
" Could Lord EUmwood know for what he sent 
me?" 

"He did," replied Rushbrook— "I boldly told 
him of my presumptuous love, and he has given 
to you alone the power over my happiness or 
misery. Oh ! do not doom me to the latter." 

Whether the heart of Matilda, such as it has 
been described, could sentence him to misery, the 
reader is left to surmise — and if he supposes that 
it could not, he has every reason to suppose that 
their wedded life, was — a life of happiness. 

He has beheld the pernicious efllects of an tm- 
proper education in the destiny which attended the 
unthinking Miss Milner — On the opposite sidfe, 
what may not be hoped from that school of pru- 
dence — though of adversity — ^in which Matilda 
was bred ? 

And Mr» Milner, Matilda's grandfather, had 
better have given laajbrtune to a distant branch of 
his family — as Matilda's father once meant to do 
— so that he had given to his daughter — a fro- 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Thbre 18 not, perhaps, a more whimsically dis- 
mal Hgare in nature, than a man of real modesty 
who assumes an air of impudence ; who, while his 
heart beats with anxiety, studies ease, and afiects 
good humour. In this situation, however, a peri- 
odical writer oflen finds himself, upon his first 
attempt to address the public in form. All his 
power of pleasing is damped by solicitude, and 
his cheerfulness dashed with apprehension. Im* 
pressed with the terrors of the tribunal b^ore 
which he is going to appear, his natural humour 
turns to pertness, and for real wit he is obliged to 
substitute vivacity. EQs first publication draws a 
crowd ; they part dissatisfied ; and the author, 
never more to be indulged with a favourable hear- 
ing, is left to condemn the indelicacy of his own 
address, on their want of discernment 

For my part, as F was never distinguished for 
address, and have oflen even blundered in mak- 
ing my bow, such bodings as these had like to 
have totally repressed my anibition. I was at a 
loss whether to give the public specious promises, 
or give none ; whether to be merry or sad on this 
solemn occasion. If I should decline all merit, it 
was too probable the hasty reader might have taken 
me at my word. If, on the other hand, like la- 
bourers in the magazine trade, I had, with modest 
impudence, humbly presumed to promise an epi- 
tome of all the good things that ever were said or 
written, this might have disrated those readers 
I most desire to please. Had I been merry, I 
might have been censured as vastly loxo / and had 
I been sorrowful, I might have been icfl to mourn 
in solitude and silence : in short, whichever way 
I turned, nothing presented but prospects of ter- 
ror, despair, chandler's shops, and wasto paper. 

In the debate between fear and ambition, my 
publisher, happening to arrive, interrupted for a 
u'liilc my anxiety. Perceiving my embarrassineiit 
ahuut mukirig my lirst appeaiance, he instaiilly 
offpred his assititancc and advice. "You must 
know, sir," says he, " that the republic of letters is 



at present divided into three classes. One writer, 
for instance, excels at a plan or a title-page, an- 
other works away the body of the book, and a 
third is a dab at an index. Thus a magazine is 
not the result of any single man's industry, but 
goes through as many hands as a new pin before 
it is fit for the public. I fancy, sir," continues he, 
"I can provide an eminent hand, and upon mode- 
rate terms, to draw up a promising plan to smooth 
up our readers a little, and pay them as Colonel 
Charteris paid his seraglio, at the rate of three 
halfpence in hand, and three shillings more in 
promises." 

He was proceeding in his advice, which, how- 
ever, 1 thought proper to decline, by assuring him, 
that as I intended to pursue no fixed method, so 
it was impossible to form any regular plan ; de- 
^rmined never to be tedious in order to be logical, 
wherever pleasure presented I was resolved to 
follow. Like the Bee, which I had taken for the 
title of my paper, I would rove from flower to 
flower, with seeming inattention, but concealed 
choice, expatiate over all the beauties of the sea- 
son, and make my industry my amusement 

This reply may also serve as an apology to tlie 
reader, who expects, before he sits down, a bill of 
his future entertainment. It would be improper 
to pall his curiosity by lessening his surprise, or 
antidpate any pleasure I am able to procure him, 
by saying what shall come next Thus much, 
however, he may be assured of) tliat neither war 
nor scandal shall make any part of it. Homer 
finely imagines his deity turning away with hor- 
ror from the prospect of a field of battle, and 
seeking tranquillity among a nation noted for 
peace and simplicity. Happy, could any effort of 
mine, but for a moment, repress that savage plea- 
sure some men find in the daily accounts of hu- 
man misery ! How gladly would I lead tljem from 
scenes of blood and altercation, to prospects oi 
innocence and ease, whore ever}* breeze breathes 
health, and every sound is but the echo of tran- 
quillity ! 

But whatever the merit of his intentions may be, 
every writer is now convinced, that he must be 
chielly hidcbted to good fortune for finding readers 
willing to allow him any degree of reputation. It 
has been remarket!, that ahnost every character, 
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which has excited eitlier attention or praise, has 
owed part of its success to merit, and part to a 
happy concurrence of circunistanccs in its favour. 
Had Cnsar or Cromwell exchanged countries, the 
one might have been a sergeant, and the other an 
exciseman. So it is with wit, which generally 
succeeds more from being happily addressed, than 
from its native poignancy. A bon mot, for in- 
stance, that might be relished at White's, may 
lose all its flavour when delivered at the Cat and 
Bagpipes in St Giles's. A jest, calculated to 
spread at a gaming-table, may be received with a 
perfect neutrality efface, should it happen to drop 
in a mackerel-boat We have all seen dunces 
triumph m such companies, when men of real hu- 
mour were disregarded, by a general combination 
in favour of stupidity. To drive the observation 
as far as it will go, should the labours of a writer, 
who designs his performances for readers of a 
more refined appetite, fall into the hands of a de* 
vourer of compilations, what can he expect but 
contempt and confusion ? If his merits are to be 
determined by judges, who estimate the value of 
a book from its bulk, or its frontispiece, every rival 
must acquire an easy superiority, who, with per- 
suasive eloquence, promises four extraordinary 
pages o( UUer-presSf or three beautiful prints, curi- 
ously coloured from nature. 

But to proceed : though I cannot promise as 
much entertainment, or as much elegance, as 
others have done, yet the reader may be assured, 
he shall have as much of both as i can. He shall, 
at least, find me alive while I study his entertain- 
ment ; for I solemnly assure him, I was never yet 
possessed of the secret at once of writing and 
sleeping. 

During the course of this paper, therefoi^e, all 
the wit and learning I have are heartily at his ser- 
vice ; which if, after so candid a confession, he 
should, notwithstanding, still find intolerably dull, 
low, or sad stu^ this I protest is more than I 
know. I have a clear conscience, and am entirely 
out of the secret 

Yet I would not have him, upon the perusal of 
a single paper, pronounce me incorrigible ; he may 
try a second, which, as there is a studied differ- 
ence in subject and style, may be more suited to 
his taste ; if this also fails, I must refer him to a 
tlurd, or even to a fourth, in case of extremity. 
If he should still continue to be refractory, and 
find me dull to the last, I must inform him, with 
Bays in the Rehearsal, that I think him a very odd 
kind of a fellow, and desire no more of his ac- 
quaintance. 

It is with such reflections as these I endeavour 
to fortify myself against the future contempt or 
neglect of some readers, and am prepared for their 
disUke by mutual recrimination. If such should 
impute dealing neither in battles nor scandal to 
me as a fault, instead of acquiescing in tticir cen- 
sure, I must beg leave to tell them a story. 

A traveller, in his way to Italy, hapt>ening to 
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pass at the foot of the Alps, found himself at last 
in a country where the inhabitants had each a 
large excrescence depending from the chin, like 
the pouch of a monkey. This deformity, as it 
was endemic, and the people Uttle used to stran- 
gers, it had been the custom, time immemorial, to 
look upon as the greatest ornament of the human 
visage. Ladies grew toasts from the size of their 
chins ; and none were regarded as pretty fellows, 
but such wnose faces were broadest at the bottom. 
It was Sunday, a country church was at hand, 
And our traveller was willing to perform the duties 
of the day. Upon his first appearance at the 
church-door, the eyes of all were naturally fixed 
upon the stranger ; but what was their amaze- 
ment, when they found that he actually wanted 
that emblem of beauty, a pursed chin ! This was 
a defect that not a single creature had sufficient 
gravity (though they were noted for being grave) 
to withstand. Stifled bursts of laughter, winks 
and whispers, circulated from visage to visage, and 
the prismatic figure of the strangei's face was a 
fund of infinite gaiety ; even the parson, equally 
remarkable for his gravity and chin, could hardly 
refrain joining in the good-humour. Our traveller 
could no longer patiently continue an object for 
deformity to point at ** Good folks," said be, ** I 
perceive that I am the unfortunate cause of all this 
good-humour. It is true, I may have faults in 
abundance ; but I shall never be induced to reck- 
on my want of a swelled face among the nimi- 
ber."* 



ON A BEAUTIFUL TOUTH 8TEUCK BUNO WITH 
LIGHTNING. 

Imitated from the Spanielk 

LuMiNE Aeon dextro, capta est Leonida sinistTo, 
Et poterat formft vincere uterque Deos. 

Parve puer, lumen quod babes concede puelle ; 
Sic tu caecus amor, sic erit ilia Venus. 



REMARKS ON OUR THEATRES. 

Our Theatres are now opened, and all Grub- 
street is preparing its advice to the managers. We 
shall undoubtedly bear learned disquisitiooa on 
tiie structure of one actor's legs, and another's eye- 
brows. We shall be told much of enunciations, 
tones, and attitudes ; and shall have our hgbtest 
pleasure commented upon by didactic dulness. 
We shall, it is feared, be told, that Garrick is a 
fine actor ; but then as a manager, so avaricious ! 
That Palmer is a most surprising genius, and Hoi- 

* Dr. GolHsmith inserted this Introduction, with a 
few trifliiii; altcratiomi, in the volume of £ssays h« 
published iu the year 1765. 
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Umd likely to do well in a particular east of cha- 
racter. We shall have them giving Shuter instruc- 
tioQs to amuse us by rule, and deploring over the 
niins of desolated majesty at Covent-Grarden. As 
I love to be advising too, for advice is easily given, 
and bears a show of wisdom and superiority, I 
must be permitted to ofier a few observations upon 
our theatres and actors, without, on this trivial 
occasion, throwing my thoughts into the formality 
of method. 

There is something in the deportment of all our 
players infinitely more stiffand formal than among 
the actors of other nations. Their action sits un- 
easy upon them ; for, as the English use very little 
gesture in ordinary conversation, our EngUsh-bred 
actors are obliged to supply stage gestures by their 
imagination alone. A French comedian finds 
proper models -of actbn in every company and in 
every cofiee-house he enters. An EInglishman is 
obliged to take his models from the stage itself ; 
be is obliged to imitate nature from an imitation 
of nature. I know of no set of men more likely 
to be improved by travelling than those of the 
theatrical profession. The inhabitants of the con- 
tinent are less reserved than here ; they may be 
seen through upon a first acquaintance ; such are 
the proper models to draw from ; they are at once 
striking, and are found in great abundance. 

Though it would be inexcusable in a comedian 
to add any thmg of his own to the poet's dialogue, 
yet, as to action, he is entirely at liberty. By this 
he may show the fertility of his genius, the poig- 
nancy of his humour, and the exactness of his 
judgment : we scarcely see a coxcomb or a fool in 
common life, that has not some peculiar oddity in 
his action. These peculiarities it is not in the 
power of words to represent, and depend solely 
upon the actor. They give a relish to the humour 
of the poet, and make the appearance of nature 
noore illusive. The Italians, it is true, mask some 
characters, and endeavour to preserve the peculiar 
humour by the make of the mask ; but I have 
seen others still preserve a great fund of humour in 
the fiice without a mask ; one actor^ particularly, 
by a squint which he threw into some characters 
of low life, assumed a look of infinite stolidity. 
This, though upon reflection we might condemn, 
yet immediately upon representation we could not 
avoid being pleased with. To illustrate what I 
have been saying by the plays which I have of 
late gone to see : in the Miser, which was played 
a few nights ago at Covent^Garden, Lovegold ap- 
pears through the whole in circumstances of ex- 
aggerated avarice ; all the player's action, there- 
fore, should conrpire with the poet's design, and 
represent him as an epitome of penury. The 
Frencli comedian, in this character, in the midst 
ofoucof his most violent passions, while he ap- 
pears in an ungovernable rage, feels the demon of 
avarice still upon him, and stoops down to pick up 
a [liii, which he quilts into the flap of liis coat- 
|(ockct with great assiduity. Two candles are 



lighted up for his wedding ; he flies, and tumioDo 
of them into the socket : it is, however, lighted up 
again ; he then steals to it, and privately crams it 
into his pocket The Mock-Doctor was Utely 
played at the other house. Here again the com«»- 
dian had an opportunity of heightening the ridi- 
cule by action. The French player sits in a chair 
with a high back, and then begins to show away 
by talking nonsense, which he would have thought 
Latin by those who he knows do not understand 
a syllable of the matter. At last he grows enthu- 
siastic, enjoys the admiration of the company, 
tosses his legs and arms about, and, in the midst 
ofhis raptures and vociferation, he and the chair 
fall back together. All this appears dull enough 
in the recital, but the gravity of Cato could not 
stand it in the representation. In short, there is 
hardly a character in comedy to which a flayer of 
any real humour might not add strokes of vivacity 
that could not fail of applause. But, instead of 
this we too often see our fine gentlemen do no- 
thing, through a whole part, but strut and open their 
snufi^box ; our pretty fellows sit indecently with 
their legs across, and our clowns pull up their 
breeches. These, if once, or even twice repeated, 
might do well enough ; but to see them served up 
in every scene, argues the actor almost as barren 
as the character he would expoea 

The magnificence of our theatres is far superior 
to any others in Europe, where plays only are act- 
ed. The great care our performers take in paints 
ing for a part, their exactness in all the minutie of 
dress, and other little scenical properties, have been 
taken notice of by Ricoboni, a gentleman of Italy, 
who travelled Europe with no other design but to 
remark upon the stage ; but there are several im- 
proprieties still continued, or lately come into 
fashion. As, for instance, spreading a carpet 
punctually at the beginning of the death scene, in 
order to prevent our actors from spoihng then: 
clothes ; Uiis immediately apprises us of the trage- 
dy to follow ; for laying the cloth is not a more sure 
indication of dinner, than laying the carpet of 
bloody work at Drury-Lane. Our little pages also, 
with unmeaning faces, that bear up the train of a 
weeping princess, and our awkward lords in wait- 
ing, take off* much from her distress. Mutes of 
every kind divide our attention, and lessen our 
sensibility ; but here it is entirely ridiculous, as we 
see them seriously employed in doing nothing. If 
we must have dirty-shirted guards upon the thea^ 
trcs, they should be taught to keep their eyes fixed 
on the actors, and not roll them round upon the 
audience, as if they were ogling the boxes. 

Beauty, mcthinks, seems a requisite qualifica- 
tion in an actress. This seems scrupulously ob- 
served elsewhere, and, for my part, I could wish 
to see it observed at home. I can never conceive 
a hero dying for love of a lady totally destitute of 
beauty, i must think the part unnatural ; for 1 
cannot bear to hear him call that face angelic, 
where even paint cannot liide its wrinkles. 1 must 
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condemn him of stupidity, and tho person whom I 
can accuse for want of taste, will seldom become 
the object of my afiections or admiration. But if 
this be a defect, what must be the entire perver- 
sion of scenical decorum, when, for instance, we 
see an actress, that might act the Wapping land- 
lady without a bolster, pining in the character of 
Jane Shore, and while unwieldy with fat, endea- 
vouring to convince the audience that she is dying 
with hunger ! 

For the future, then, I could wish that the parts 
of the young or beautiful were given to performers 
of suitable figures ; fori must own, I could rather 
see the stage filled with agreeable objects, though 
they might sometimes bungle a UtUe, than see it 
crowded with withered or misshapen figures, be 
theu' emphasis, as I think it is called, ever so proper. 
The first may have the awkward appearance of 
new rauied troops ; but in viewing the last, I can- 
not avoid the mortification of fancying myself 
placed in an hospital of invalids. 



THE 8T0RT OV ALCANDER AND 8BPTIMIU8. 
Translated^from a Byzantine Historian, 

Athrns, even long before the decline of the 
Roman empire, still continued the seat of learning, 
politeness, and wisdom. The emperors and gene- 
rals, who in these periods of approaching ignorance, 
still felt a passion for science, from time to time 
added to its buildings, or increased ils professor- 
ships. Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, was of the num- 
ber; he repaired those schools, which barbarity 
was sufiering to fall into decay, and continued 
those pensions to men of learning, which avari- 
cious governors had monopolized to themselves. 

In this city, and about this period, Alcander 
and Septimius were fellow-students together. The 
one the most subtle reason cr of all the Lyceum ; 
the other the most eloquent speaker in the academic 
grove. Mutual admiration soon begot an ac- 
quaintance, and a similitude of disposition made 
them perfect friends. Their fortunes were nearly 
equal, their studies the same, and they were na- 
tives of the two most celebrated cities in the world ; 
for Alcandar was of Athens, Septimius came from 
Rome. 

In this mutual harmony they lived for some time 
together, when Alcander, after passing the first 
part of liis youth in the indolence of philosophy, 
thought at length of entering into the busy world, 
and as a step previous to this, place<l liis afiections 
on Hypatia, a lady of exquisite beauty, llypatia 
showed no dislike to his addresses. The day of 
their intended nuplials was fixed, Uio previous 
ceremonies were performed, and nothing now re- 
mained but her being conducted in triumph to tlie 
apartment of the intended bridegroom. 
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An exultation in his own happiness, or his be* 
ing unable to enjoy any satisfaction without making 
his friend Septimius a partner, prevailed upon him 
to introduce his mistress to his fellow-student, 
which he did with all the gaiety of a man who 
found himself equally happy in friendship and love 
But this was an interview fatal to the peace of 
both. Septimius no sooner saw her, but he waa 
smitten with an involuntary passion. He used 
every eflfert, but in vain, to suppress desires at once 
so imprudent and unjust He retired to his apart- 
ment in inexpressible agony ; and the emotions of 
his mind in a short time became so strong, that 
they brought on a fever, which the pliyactans 
judged incurable. 

During this illness, Alcander watched him with 
all the anxiety of fondness, and brought his mta- 
tress to join in those amiable offices of friendship. 
The sagacity of the physicians, by this means, soon 
discovered the cause of their patient's discMtler ; 
and Alcander, being apprized of their discovery, 
at length extorted a confession from the rehjctamt 
dying lover. 

It wouM but delay the narrative to describe the 
conflict between love and friendship in the breast 
of Alcander on this occasion ; it is enough to say, 
that the Athenians were at this time arrived to 
such refinement in morals, that every virtue was 
carried to excess. In short,forgetfulof his own 
felicity, he gave up his intended bride, in all her 
charms, to the young Roman. They were married 
privately by his connivance; and thb unlooked-for 
change of fortune wrought as unexpected a change 
in the constitution of the now happy Septimius. 
In a few days he was perfectly recovered, and act 
out with his fair partner for Rome. Here, by an 
exertion of those talents of which he was so emi- 
nently possessed, he in a few years arrived at the 
highest dignities of the state, and was constituted 
the city judge, or praetor. 

Meanwhile, Alcander not only felt the pain of 
being separated from his friend and mistress, but a 
prosecution was also commenced against him by 
the relations of Hypatia, for his having basely given 
her up, as was suggested, for money. Neither hia 
innocence of the crime laid to his charge, nor his 
eloquence in his own defence, was able to with- 
stand the influence of a powerful party. He was 
cast, and condemned to pay an cnorroous fine. 
Unable to raise so large a sum at the time ap- 
pointed, his possessions were confiscated, himself 
stripped of the habit of freedom, exposed in the 
market-place, and sold as a slave to the highest 
bidder. 

A merchant of Thrace becoming his purchaser, 
Alcander, with some other companions of distress, 
was carried into the region of desolation and ste- 
rility. His stated employment was to follow the 
herils of an imperious master; and his skill in 
himting was all that was allowed liim to supply a 
precarious existence. Condemned to hopeless 
servitude, every morning waked him to a renewal 
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of famine or toil, and every change of season serv- 
ed but to aggravate his unsheltered distress. No- 
thing but death or fli^t was left him, and almost 
certain death was the consequence of his attempt- 
ing to fly. After some years of bondage, however, 
an opportunity of escaping ofllered ; he embraced it 
with ardour, and travelling by night, and lodging 
in caverns by day, to shorten a long story, he at 
last arrived in Rome. The day of Alcander*s ar- 
rival, Septimius sat in the forum administering 
justice ; and hither our wanderer came, expecting 
to be instantly known, and pubUcly acknowledged. 
Here he stood the whole day among the crowd, 
watching the eyes of the judge, and expecting to 
be taken notice of; but so much was he altered by 
a long succession of hardships, that he passed en- 
tirely without notice ; and in the evening, when ho 
was going up to the prcBtor's chair, he was bru- 
tally repulsed by the attending lictors. The at- 
tention of the poor is generally driven from one 
ungrateful object to another. Night coming on, 
he now found himself under a necessity of seeking 
a place to lie in, and yet knew not where to ap- 
ply. All emaciated and in rags as he was, none 
of the citizens would harbour so much wretched- 
ness, and sleeping in the streets might be attend- 
ed with interruption or danger : in short, he was 
obliged to take up his lodging in one of the tombs 
without the city, the usual retreat of guilt, poverty, 
or despair. 

In this mansion of horror, laying his head upon 
an inverted urn, he forgot his miseries for a while 
in sleep ; and virtue found, on this flinty couch, 
more ease than down can supply to the guilty. 

It was midnight when two robbers came to make 
this cave their retreat, but happening to disagree 
about the division of their plunder, one of them 
stabbed the other to the heart, and left him welter- 
ing in blood at the entrance. In these circum- 
stances he was found next morning, and this natu- 
rally induced a further inquiry. The alarm was 
spread, the cave was exam'med, Alcander was 
found sleeping, and immediately apprehended and 
accused of robbery and murder. The circum- 
stances against him were strong, and the wretched- 
ness of his appearance conflrmcd suspicion. Mis- 
fortune and he were now so long acquainted, that 
he at last became regardless of life. He detested a 
world where he had found only ingratitude, false- 
hood, and cruelty, and was determined to make no 
defence. Thus, lowering with resolution, he was 
dragged, bound with cords, before the tribunal of 
Septimius. The proofs were positive against him, 
and he ofiered nothing in his own vindication ; the 
judge, therefore, was proceeding to doom him to a 
most cruel and ignominious death, when, as if illu- 
mined by a ray from Heaven, he discovered, 
through all his misery, the features, tliough dim 
with sorrow, of his long-IoBt, loved Alcander. It is 
impossible to describe liis joy and his pain on this 
strange occasion ; happy in once more seeing tlie 
person he most loved on earth, distressed at lind- 



ing him in such circnmstances. Thus agitated by 
contending passions, he flew from his tribunal, and 
falling on the neck of his dear benefactor, buivt 
into an agony of distress. The attention of the 
multitude was soon, however, divided by another 
object The robber who had been really guilty, 
was apprehended selling his plunder, and struck 
with a panic, confessed his crime. He was brought 
bound to the same tribunal, and acquitted every 
other person of any partnership in his guilt Need 
the sequel be related? Alcander was acquitted, 
shared the friendship and the honours of his friend 
Septimius, Uved afterwards in happiness and ease, 
and left it to be engraved on his tomb, ** That no 
circumstances are so desperate which Providence 
may not relieve." 



A LETTER FROM A TRAVELLER. 
Cracow, ^gust 2, 175S. 

Mt Dear Will, 

You see by the date of my letter that I am ar- 
rived in Poland. When will my wanderings be 
at an end ? When will my restless disposition 
give me leave to enjoy the present hour ? When 
at Lyons, I thought all happiness lay beyond the 
Alps : when in Italy, I found myself still in want 
of something, and expected to leave solicitude be- 
hind me by going into Roraelia ; and now you 
find me turning back, still expecting ease every 
where but where I am. It is now seven years 
since I saw the face of a single creature who car- 
ed a farthing whether I was dead or alive. Se- 
cluded from all the comforts of confidence, friend- 
ship, or society, I feel the soUtude of a hermit, but 
not his ease. 

The prince of*** has taken me in his train, so 
that I am in no danger of starving for this bout 
The prince's governor is a rude ignorant pedant, 
and his tutor a battered rake ; thus, between two 
such characters, you may imagine he is finely in- 
structed. I made some attempts to display all the 
little knowledge I had acquired by reading or ob- 
servation ; but I find myself regarded as an igno- 
rant intruder. The truth is, I shall never be able 
to acquire a power of expressing myself with ease 
in any language but my own ; and, out of my own 
country, the highest character I can ever acquire, 
is tliat of being a philosophic vagabond. 

When I consider myself in the country which 
was once so formidable in war, and spread terror 
and desolation over the whole Roman empire, I 
can hardly account for tlic present wretchedness 
and pusillanimity of its inhabitants : a prey to 
every invader ; their cities plundered without an 
enemy ; theirnia^istrales seeking redress by com- 
plaints, and not by vigour. Every thing conspires 
to raise my compassion for Uicir miseries, were 
not my tlioughts too busily engaged by my own. 
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The whole kingdom is in a strange disorder : 
when our equipage, which consiets of the prince 
and thirteen attendant!, had arrived at some 
towns, there were no conveniences to be found, and 
we were obUged to have girls to conduct us to the 
next I have seen a woman travel thus on horse- 
back before us for thirty miles, and think herself 
highly paid, and make twenty reverences, upon 
receiving with ecstacy, about twopence for her 
trouble. In general, we were better served by 
the women than the men on those occasions. 
The m&n seemed directed by a low sordid interest 
alone : they seemed mere machines, and all their 
thoughts were empbyed in the care of their hor- 
ses. If we gently desired them to make more 
speed, they took not the least notice ; kind lan- 
guage was what they had by no means been used 
to. It was proper to speak to them in the tones 
of anger, and semetimes it was even necessary to 
use blows, to excite them to their duty. IIow 
different these from the common people of Eng- 
land, whom a blow might induce to return the af- 
front seven fold! These poor people, however, 
from being brought up to vile usage, lose all the 
respect which they should have for themselves. 
They have contracted a habit of regarding con- 
straint as the great rule of their duty. When 
they were treated with mildness, they no longer 
continued to perceive a superiority. They fan- 
cied themselves our equals, and a continuance of 
our humanity might probably have rendered them 
insolent ; but the imperious tone, menaces and 
blows, at once changed their sensations and their 
ideas ; their ears and shoulders taught their 
souls to shrink back into servitude, from which 
they had for some moments fancied themselves 
disengaged. 

The enthusiasm of liberty an Englishman feels 
is never so strong, as when presented by such 
prospects as these. I must own, in all my indi- 
gence, it is one of my comforts (perhaps, indeed, 
it is my only boast,) that I am of that happy coun- 
try ; though I scorn to starve there ; though I do 
not choose to lead a lite of wretched dependence, 
or be an object for my former acquaintance to 
point at While you enjoy all the ease and ele- 
gance of prudence and virt.ue, your old friend 
viranders over the world, without u single ancbor 
to hold by, or a friend except you to confide in.* 

Youre, etc 



A SHORT ACCOUNT OP THE LATE MR. 
MAUPERTUIS. 

Mr. Maupertuis lately deceased, was the first 
to whom the English piiilosopht re owed their be- 
ing particularly admired by the rest of Europe. 

♦ Tho Hi'qucl of this cori(\spoii«lencc lo be coulinu- 
td occasionally. I shall alier notliitifj oither in the 
style orsubsianro of thrsc lelti-rs, and the reader may 
depend on their being gcnuuie. 
372 



The romantic system of Descartes was adapted lo 
the taste of the superficial and the indolent ; the 
forcogn universities had embraced it with aidoor, 
and such are seldom convinced of their errors till 
all others give up such false opinions as untenable. 
The philosophy of Newton, and the metaphysics 
of Locke, appeared ; but, like all new truths, they 
were at once received with opposition and eeift> 
tempt The English, it is true, studied, under- 
stood, and consequently admired them ; it was 
very difl»ront on the continent FonteoeUe, who 
seemed to preside over the repubUc of letters, un- 
willing to acknowledge that all his life had been 
spent in erroneous philosophy, joined in the nni- 
versal disapprobation, and the English pfailoao- 
phers seemed entirely unknown. 

Maupertuis, however, made them his study ; 
he thought he might oppose the physics of his 
country, and yet still be a good citizen ; he de- 
fended our countrymen, wrote in their fiivour, and 
at last, as he bad truth on his side, carried his 
cause. Almost all the learning of the English, till 
very lately, was conveyed in the language of 
France. The writings of Maupertuis spread the 
reputation of his master, Newton, and, by a hap- 
py fortune, have united his fame with that of our 
human prodigy. 

The first of his performances, openly, in vindi- 
cation of the Newtonian system, is his treatise, 
entitled, Sar la figure des Aatrts^ if I remember 
right ; a work at once expressive of a deep ge- 
ometrical knowledge, and the most happy manner 
of delivGriii<7 abstruse science with ease. This 
met with violent opposition from a people, thou^ 
fond of novelty in every thing else, yet, however, 
in matters of science, attached to ancient opinions 
with bigotry. As the old and obstinate fell away, 
tho youth of France embraced the new opinio w s 
and now seem more eager to defend Newton than 
even his countrymen. 

The oddity of character which great men arc 
sometimes remarkable for, Maupertuis was not 
entirely free from. If we can beUeve Voltaire, he 
once attempted to castrate himself ; but wh^her 
this be true or no, it is certain he was eztremely 
whimsical. Though born to a large fortune, when 
employed in mathenialical inquiries, be disregard- 
ed his person to such a degree, and loved retire- 
ment so much, that he has been more than once 
put on the lit't of modest beggars by the curates 
of Paris, when he retired to some private quaiter 
of the town, in order lo enjoy his meditations 
without interruption. The character given of him 
by one of Voltaire's antagonists, if he can be 
depended upon, is much to his honour. " You," 
says tliis writer to Mr. Voltaire, " were entertain- 
ed by tlic King of Prussia as a bufioon, but Mau- 
pertuis as a philosopher." It is certain, that the 
preference which this royal scholar gave lo Mau- 
pertuis was the cause of Voltaire's disagreement 
Willi him. Voltaire could not bear to see a man 
whose talents he had no great opinion of preferred 
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before him as president of the royal academy. 
His Mieromigas was designed to ridicule Mau- 
perCuis ; and probably it has brought more dis- 
grace on the author than the subject Whatever 
absmdittes men of letters have indulged, and how 
fimtastical soevM* the modes of science have 
been, their anger is still more subject to lidicule. 

No. H. 



StUwrdaiff October 13, 1759. 



eN DRESS. 

FoRBioNERs observe, that there are no ladies in 
the world more beautiful, or more ill-dressed, 
than those of England. Our countrywomen have 
been compared to those pictures, where the face 
is the woriL of a Raphael, but the draperies thrown 
out by some empty pretender, destitute of taste, 
and entirely unacquainted with design. 

If I were a poet, I might observe, on this occa^ 
^n, that so much beauty, set off with all the ad- 
vantages of dress, would be too powerful an an- 
tagonist for the opposite sex, and therefore, it was 
wisely ordered that our ladies should want taste, 
lest their admirers should entirely want reason. 

But to confess a truth, I dp not find they have a 
greater aversion to fine clothes than the women 
of any other country whatsoever. I cannot fan- 
cy that a shop-keeper's wife in Cheapside has a 
greater tenderness for the fortune of her husband 
than a citizen's wife in J'aris ; or that miss in a 
boarding-school is more an economist in dress than 
mademoiselle in a nunnery. 

Although Paris may be accounted the soil in 
which almost every fashion takes its rise, its in- 
fluence is never so general as with us. They 
study there the happy method ofuniting grace and 
fashion, and never excuse a woman for being awk- 
wardly dressed, by saying her clothes are made in 
the mode. A French woman is a perfect architect 
in dress ; she never, with Gothic ignorance, mixes 
the orders ; she never tricks out a squabby Doric 
shape with Corinthian finery ; or, to speak with- 
out metaphor, she conforms to general fashion 
only when it happens to be repugnant to private 
beauty. 

Our ladies, on the contrary, seem to have no 
other standard for grace but the run of the town. 
If fashion gives the word, every distinction of 
beauty, complexion, or stature, ceases. Sweeping 
trains, Prussian bonnets, and trollopees, as Hke 
each other as if cut from the same piece, level all 
to one standard. The Mall, the gardens, and 
the playhouses, are filled with ladies in uniform, 
and their whole appearance shows as little variety 
or taste, as if their clothes were bespoke by the 
colonel of a marching regiment, or fancied by the 
•ame artist who dresses the three battalions of 
guards. 



But not only ladiee of every shape and com- 
plexion, but of every age too, arc possessed of 
this unaccountable passion of dressing in the 
same manner. A lady of no quaUty can be dis- 
tinguished firom a lady of some quality, only by 
the redness of her hands ; and a woman of sixty, 
masked, might easily pass for her grandaughter. 
I remmnber, a few days ago, to have walked be- 
hind a damsd, tossed out in all the gaiety of fif- 
teen ; her dress was loose, unstudied, and seem- 
ed the result of conscious beauty. I called up all 
my poetry on this occasicm, and fancied twenty 
Cupids prepared for execution in every folding of 
her white negligee. I had prepared my imagjinap 
tion for an angePs face ; but what was my morw 
tification to find that the imaginary goddess was 
no other than my cousin Hannah, four years older 
than myself, and I shall be sixty-two the tweUUi 
of next November. 

After the transpoits of our first salute were 
over, I could not avoid running my eye over her 
whole appearance. Her gown was of cambric, 
cut short before^ in order to discover a high-heeled 
shoe, which was buckled almost at the toe. Her 
cap, if cap it might be called that cap was none, 
consisted of a few bits of cambric, and flowers of 
painted paper stuck on one side of her head. 
Her bosom, that had felt no hand, but the band of 
time, these twenty years, rose suing, but in vain, 
to be pressed. I could, indeed, have wished her 
more than a handkerchief of Paris net to shade 
her beauties ; for, as Tasso says of the rose bud, 
Q,uatUo H mostra men tanto i piik bella, I should 
think her's most pleasing when least discovered. 

As my cousin had not put on all this finery for 
nothing, she was at that time sallying out to the 
Park, when I had overtaken her. Perceiving, 
however, that I had on my best wig, she offered, 
if I would 'squire her there, to send home the foot- 
man. Though I trembled for our reception in 
public, yet I could not with any civiUty refuse ; 
so, to be as gallant as possible, I took her hand in 
my arm, and thus we marched on together. 

When we made our entry at the Park, two an- 
tiquated figures, so polite and so tender as we 
seemed to be, soon attracted the eyea of the com- 
pany. As we made our way among crowds 
who were out to show their finery as well as we, 
wherever we came, I perceived we brought good- 
humour in our train. The polite could not for- 
bear smiling, and the vulgar burst out into a 
horse-laugh at our grotesque figures. Cousin 
Hannah, who was perfectly conscious of the rec- 
titude of her own appearance, attributed all this 
mirth to the oddity of mine ; while I as cordially 
placed the whole to her account Thus, from be- 
ing two of the best natured creatures alive, before 
we got half-way up the mall, we both began to 
grow i>eevish, and, like two nuce on a string, en- 
deavoured to revenge the impertinence of others 
upon ourselves. " I am amazed, cousin Jeffery," 
says miss, " that I can never get you to dress like 
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a Christian. 1 knew we should have the eyes of 
the Park upon us, with your great wig so frizzed, 
and yet so beggarly, and your monstrous muff 
I hate those odious niufis.** 1 could have patient- 
ly borne a criticism on all the rest of my equi- 
page ; but as I had alwa3r8 a peculiar veneration 
for my mui^ I could not forbear being piqued a 
little ; and, throwing my eyes with a spiteful air 
on her bosom, " I could heartily wish, madam,** re- 
plied I, " that for your sake my muff was cut into 
a tippet" 

As my cousin, by this time, was grown heartily 
ashamed of her gentleman-usher, and as 1 was 
never very fond of any kind of exhibition myself, 
it was mutually agreed to retire for a while to one 
of the seats, and from that retreat remark on others 
as freely as they had remarked on us. 

When seated, we continued silent for some 
time, employed in very difierent speculations. I 
regarded the whole company, now passing in 
review before me, as drawn out merely for my 
amusement For my entertainment the beauty 
had all that morning been improving her charms, 
the beau had put on lace, and the young doctor a 
big wig, merely to please me. But quite difierent 
were the sentiments of cousin Hannah ; she re- 
garded every well-dressed woman as a victorious 
rival, hated every face that seemed dressed in 
good-humour, or wore the appearance of greater 
happiness than her own. I perceived her uneasi- 
ness, and attempted to lessen it, by observing, 
that there was no company in the Park to-day. 
To this she readily assented, " and yet," says she, 
*^ it is full enough of scrubs of one kind or an- 
other." My smiling at this observation gave her 
spirits to pursue the bent of her inclination, and 
now she began to exhibit her skill in secret histo- 
ry, as she found me disposed to listen. <* Ob- 
serve," says she to me, ** that old woman in taw- 
dry silk, and dressed out even beyond the fashion. 
That is Miss Biddy Evergreen, Miss Biddy, it 
seems, has money, and as she conceives that money 
was never so scarce as it is now, she seems re- 
solved to keep what she has to herself. She is 
ugly enough you see ; yet I assure you she has 
refused several offers to my own knowledge, 
within this twelvemonth. Let me sec, three gen- 
tlemen from Ireland, who study the law, two 
waiting captains, a doctor, and a Scotch preacher, 
who had like to have carried her off All her 
time is passed between sickness and iinery. 
Thus she spends the whole week in a close 
chamber, with no other company but her monkey, 
her apothecary, and cat; and comes dressed out 
to the Park every Sunday, to show her airs, to get 
new lovers, to catch a new cold, and to make new 
work for the doctor. 

'* There goes Mrs. Roundabout, I mean the fat 
lady in the lutestring trollopee. Between you 
and I, she is but a cutler's wife. See how she's 
dressed, as line as hands and pins can make her, 
wh'*e hor two marriageable flmi'jihtf^rs, like hun- 
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ters, in stuff gowns, arc now taking sixpeniiy. 
worth of tea at the White-Oonduit-House. oi- 
ous puss ! how she waddles akmg, with her tnun 
two yards behind her ! She puts me in miBd of 
my Lord Bantam's Indian sheep, which are oblig. 
od to have their monstrous tails trundled along io 
a go-cart. For all her airs, it goes to her husband's 
heart to see four yards of good lutestring wearing 
against the ground, like one of his knives ^n a 
grindstone. To speak my mind, cousin Jcflery, I 
never liked tails; for suppose a young fellow 
should be rude, and the lady should ofier to step 
back in a fright, instead of retirmg, she treads 
upon her train, and fall fauiy on her back ; and 
then you know, cousin, — her clothes may be 
spoiled. 

" Ah ! Miss Mazzard ! I knew we should not 
miss her in the Park ; she in the monstrous Prus- 
sian bonnet Miss, though so very fine, was bred 
a milliner, and might have had some custom if she 
had minded her business ; but the girl was fond 
of finery, and in stead of dressing her customers, 
laid out all her goods in adorning herselfl Gveiy 
new gown she put on impaired her credit : she 
still, however, went on improving her appearance, 
and lessening her Uttle fortune, and is now, yoa 
see, become a belle and a banl^pt." 

My cousin was proceeding in her remarks, 
which were interrupted by the approach of the 
very lady she had been so freely describing. Miss 
had perceived bet at a distance, and approached 
to salute her. 1 found, by the warmth of the 
two ladies' protestations, that they had been long 
intimate esteemed friends and acquaintance. Both 
were so pleased at this happy rencounter, that 
they were resolved not to part for the day. So 
we all crossed the Park together, and I saw them 
into a hackney-coach at the gate of St James's. 
I could not, however, help observing, " That they 
are generally most ridiculous themselves, who are 
apt to see most ridicule in others." 



SOME FARTICULARS RELATIVE TO CHARLES XIL 
NOT COMMONLY KNOWN. 

Stockholm. 
Sir, 

i CANNOT resist your sohcitations, though it is 
possible I shall be unable to satisfy your curiosity. 
The polite of every country seem to have but one 
character. A gentleman of Sweden differs but 
little, except in trifles, from one of another coun- 
try. It is among the vulgar we are to find those 
distinctions which characterise a people, and 
from them it is that I take my picture of the 
Swedes. 

Though the Swedes, in general, appear to lan- 
guish under oppression, which often renders others 
wicked, or of malignant dispositions, it has not, 
however, tlie same influence upon them, as they 
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are fiuthfai, civil, and incapable of atrocious 
crimes. Would you believe that, in Sweden, 
highway robberies are not so mucli as heard of? 
for my part, I have not in the whole country seen 
a gibbet or a gallows. They pay an infinite re- 
spect to their ecclesiaJitics, whom they suppose to 
be the piivy counsellors of Providence, who, on 
their part, turn this credulity to their own advan- 
tage, and manage their parishioners as they 
please. In general, however, they seldom abuse 
their sovereign authority. Hearkened to as ora- 
cles, regarded as the dispensers of eternal re- 
wards and punishments, they readily influence 
their bearers into justice, and make them practical 
philosophers without the pains of study. 

As to their persons, they are perfectly well 
made, and the men particularly have a very en- 
gaging air. The greatest part of the boys which 
I saw in the country had very white hair. They 
were as beautiful as Cupids, and there was some- 
thing open and entirely happy in their little chub- 
by faces. The girls, on the contrary, have neither 
such fair, nor such even complexions, and their 
features are much less delicate, which is a circum- 
stance different firom that of almost every other 
country. Besides this, it is observed, that the 
women are generally aflicted with the itch, for 
which Scania is particularly remarkable. I had 
an instance of this in one of the inns on the road. 
The hostess was one of the most beautful women 
I have ever seen ; she had so fine a complexbn, 
that I could not avoid admiring it. But what was 
my surprise, when she opened her bosom in order 
to suckle her chUd, to perceive that seat of delight 
all covered with this disagreeable distemper. The 
€»reless manner in which she exposed to our eyes 
so disgusting an object, sufficiently testifies that 
they regard it aano extraordinary malady, and 
seem to take no pains to conceal it. Such are the 
remarks, which probably you may think trifling 
enough, I have niade in my journey to Stockholm, 
which, to take it all together, is a large, beautiful, 
and even a^pulous city. 

The arsenal appears to me one of its greatest cu- 
riosities ; it is a handsome, spacious building, but 
however, scantily supplied with the implements 
of war. To recompense this defect, they have al- 
most filled it with trophies, and other marks of their 
former military glory. I saw there several cham- 
bers filled with Danish, Saxon, Polish, and Rus- 
sian standards. There was at least enough to 
suffice half a dozen armies ; but new standards 
are mdre easily made than new armies can be en- 
listed. 

1 saw, besides, some very rich fiu-niture, and 
some of the crown jewels of great value; but what 
principally engaged my attention, and touched me 
with passing melancholy, were the bloody, yet pre- 
cious spoib of the two greatest heroes the North 
ever produced. What I mean are the clothes in 
which the great Gustavus Adolphus, and the intre- 
pid Charles XII^ died, by a fate not unusual to 



kings. The first, if I remember, is a sort of bufl* 
waistcoat, made antique fashion, very plain, and 
without the least ornaments ; the second, which 
was even mora remarkable, consisted only of a 
coarse blue cloth coat, a large hat of less value, a 
shirt of coarse linen, large boots, and bufl* gloves 
made to cover a great part of the arm. His sad- 
dle, his pistols, and his sword, have nothing in 
them remarkable; the meanest soldier was in 
this respect no way inferior to his gallant monarch. 
I shall use this opportunity to give you some par- 
ticulars of the Ufe of a man already so well known, 
which I had from persons who knew him when a 
child, and who now, by a fate not unusual to cour- 
tiers, spend a life of poverty and retirement, and 
talk over in raptures all the actions of their old 
victorious king, companion, and master. 

Courage and inflexible constancy formed the ba- 
sis of this monarch's character. In his tcndcrest 
years he gave instances of both. When he was 
yet scarcely seven years old, being at dinner with 
the queen his mother, intending to give a bit of 
bccad to a great dog he was fond of, this hungry 
animal snapped loo greedily at the morsel, and bit 
his hand in a terrible manner. The wound bled 
copiously, but our young hero, without offbring to 
cry, or taking the least notice of his misfortune, 
endeavoured to conceal what had happened, lest 
his dog should be brought into trouble, and wrap- 
ped his bloody hand in the napkin. The queen, 
perceiving that he did not eat, asked him the reason. 
He contented himself with replying,'thathc thanke<l 
her, he was not hungry. They thought he was taken 
ill, and so repeated their solicitations ; but all was in 
vain, though the poor child was already grown 
pale with the loss of blood. An officer who at- 
tended at table at last perceived it ; for Charles 
would sooner have died than betrayed his dog, who 
he knew intended no injury. 

At another time, when in the small-pox, and his 
case appeared dangerous, he grew one day very 
uneasy in his bed, and a gentleman who watched 
him, desirous of covering him up close, received 
from the patient a violent box on his ear. Some 
hours after, observing the prince more calm, he 
entreated to know how he had incurred his dis- 
pleasure, or what he had done to have merited a 
blow. A blow, replied Charles, I don't remember 
any thing of it ; I remember, indeed, that I thought 
myself in the battle of Arbela, fighting for Darius, 
where I gave Alexander a blow which brought him 
to the ground. 

What great eflects might not these two qualities 
of courage and constancy have produced, had they 
at first received a just direction. Charles, with 
proper instructions, thus naturally disposed, would 
have been the delight and the glory of his age. 
Happy those princes who are educated by men 
who are at once virtuous and wise, and have been 
for some time in the school of affliction ; who 
weigh happiness against glory, and teach their roy- 
al pupils the real value of fame ; who are ever 
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ahowing the superior dignity of man to that of 
royalty : that a peasant who does his duty is a no- 
bler character than a king of even middling repu- 
tation. Happy, I say, were princes, could such 
men be found to instruct them ; but those to whom 
such an education is generally intrusted, are men 
who themselves have acted in a sphere too high to 
know mankind. Pufied up themselves with the 
ideas of false grandeur, and measuring merit by 
adventitious circumstances of greatnesSjthey^gene- 
rally communicate those fatal prejudices to their 
pupils, confirm their pride by adulation, or increase 
their ignorance by teaching them to despise that 
wisdom which is found among the poor. 

But not to moralize when I only intend a story, 
what is related of the journeys of this prince is no 
less astonishing. He has sometimes been on 
horseback for four-and-twenty hours successively, 
and thus traversed the greatest part of his king- 
dom. At Ust none of his officers were found ca- 
pable of following him ; he thus consequently 
rode the greatest part of his journeys quite alone, 
without taking a moment's repose, and without 
any other subsistence but a bit of bread. In one 
of these rapid courses he underwent an adventure 
singular enough. Riding thus post one day, all 
alone, he had the misfortune to have his horse fall 
dead under him. This might have embarrassed 
an ordinary man, but it gave Charles no sort of 
uneasiness. Sure of finding another horse, but 
not equally so of meeting with a good saddle and 
pistols, he ungirds his horse, daps the whole equi- 
page on his own back, and thus accoutred marches 
on to the next inn, which by good fortune was not 
far off Entering the stable, he here found a horse 
entirely to his mind ; so, without further ceremony, 
he clapped on his saddle and housing with great 
composure, and was just going to mount, when 
the gentleman who owned the horse was apprised 
of a stranger's going to steal his property out of 
the stable. Upon asking the king, whom he had 
never seen, bluntly, how he presumed to meddle 
with his horse, Charles coolly replied, squeezing in 
his lips, which was his usual custom, that he took 
the horse because he wanted one ; for you see, 
continued he, if I have none, I shall be obliged to 
carry the saddle myself. This answer did not 
seem at all satisfactory to the gentleman, who in- 
stantly drew his sword. In tliis the king was not 
much behind-hand with him, and to it they were 
going, when the guards by this time came up, and 
testified that surprise which was natural to see 
arms hi the hand of a subject against his king. 
Imagine whether the gentleman was less surpris- 
ed than they at his unpremeditated disobedience. 
His astonishment, however, was soon disapated by 
the king, who, taking him by the hand, assured 
bim he was a brave fellow, and himself would 
take care he should be provided for. This pro- 
mise was afterwards fulfilled, and I have been as- 
sured the king make him a captain. 
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HAPPINBSS, IN A GREAT MEASURE, DE- 
PENDENT ON CONSTITUTION. 

Whkn I reflect on the unambitious retirement 
in which I passed the earlier part of my life in the 
coontfy, I cannot avoid feeling some pain m think- 
ing that those happy days are never to return. In 
that retreat all nature seemed capable of aflbrding 
pleasure : I then made no refinements on happi- 
ness, but could be pleased with the most awkward 
eflorts of rustic mtrth; thought cross-purposes the 
higlMfit stretch of human wit, and questions and 
commands the roost rational amusement for spend- 
ing the evening. Happy could so charming an 
illusion still continue ! I find age and knowledge 
only contribute to sour our dispositions. My pre- 
sent enjoyments may be more refined, but they are 
infinitely less pleasing. The pleasure Garrick 
gives can on way compare to that I have received 
from a country wag, who imitated a quaker's ser- 
mon. The music of M atei is dissonance to what 
I felt when our oki dairy-maid sung me into teara 
with Johnny Armstrong's Last Good Night, or 
the cruelty of Barbara Allen. 

Writers of every age have endeavoured to show 
that pleasure is in us, and not in the objects offer- 
ed for our amusement If the soul be happily dis- 
posed, every thing becomes a subject of entertain- 
ment, and distress will almost want a name. 
Every occurrence passes in review Uke the figures 
of a procession : some may be awkward, others 
ill-dressed, but none but a fool is for this eauagcd 
with the master of the ceremonies. 

I remember to have once seen a slave in a forti- 
fication in Flanders, who appeared no way touch- 
ed with his situation. He was maimed, deformed, 
and chained ; obliged to toil from the appearance 
of day till nightfall, and condemned to this for life ; 
yet, with all these cireumstances of apparent 
wretchedness, he sung, would have danced, but 
that he wanted a leg, and appeared the iDerriest, 
happiest man of all the garrison. What a prac^ 
tical philosopher was here ! a happy constitution 
supplied philosophy, and though seemin^y desti- 
tute of wisdom, he was really wise. No reading 
or study bad contributed to disenchant the fairy 
land around him. Every thing furnished him 
with an opportunity of mirth ; and though some 
thought him from his insensibility a fool, he was 
such an idiot as philosophers might wish in vain 
to imitate. 

They who, like him, can place themselves on 
that side of the world, in which every thing ap- 
pears in a ridiculous or pleasing Ught, will find 
something in every occurrence to excite their good 
humour. The roost caUmitous events, either to 
themselves or others, can bring no new affliction ; 
the whole worid is to them a theatre, on which 
comedies only are acted. All the bustle of hoo- 
ism, or the rants of ambition, serve only to height- 
en Uie absurdity of the scene, and make the hu- 
mouT more poignant. They feel, in short, as little 
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ingiitffh at their own diBtress, or the complaints 
of others, as the undertaker, though dressed in 
black, feels sonow at a funeral. 

Of all the men I ever read of, the famous Car- 
dinal de Rets possessed this happiness of temper 
in the highest degree. As he was a man of gal- 
Untiy, and despised all that wore the pedantic ap- 
pssnnce of philosophy, wherever pleasure was to 
be sold he was generally foremost to raise the auc- 
tion. Being a universal admirer of the fair sex, 
when he found one lady cruel, he generally fell in 
love with another, from whom he ejq>ected a more 
favoursble recep^ ; if she too rejected his ad- 
dresses, be never thought of retiring into deserts, 
or pining in hopeless distress : he persuaded him- 
self that instead of loving the lady, he only fan- 
cied he had loved htf, and so all was well agam. 
When fortune wore her angriest look, when heat 
JasC fell into the power of his most deadly enemy. 
Cardinal Mazarine, and was confined a close pri- 
soner in the castle of Vinoennes, he never attempt- 
ed to support his distress by wisdom or philoso- 
phy, for he pretended to neither. He laughed at 
himself and his persecutor, and seemed infinitely 
pleased at his new situation. In this mansion of 
distress, though secluded from his friends, though 
denied all the amusements, and even the conve- 
niences of life, teased every hour by the imperti- 
nence of wretches who were employed to guard 
him, he still retained his good-humour, laughed at 
all their little spite, and carried the jest so far as to 
be revenged, by writing the life of lus gaoler. 

All that philosophy can teach, is to be stubborn 
or sullen under misfortunes. The cardinal's ex- 
ample will instruct us to be merry in circumstances 
ofthe highest affliction. It matters not whether 
oar good-humour be construed by others into in- 
sensibility, or even idiotism ; it is happiness to our- 
selves, and none but a fool would measure his sa- 
tis&ction by what the world thinks of it 

Dick Wildgoose was one of the happiest siUy 
fellows I ever knew. He was of the number of 
those good-natured creatures that are said to de no 
barm to any but themselves. Whenever Dick fell 
into any misery, he usually called it seeing /(/e. 
If his head was broke by a chairman, or his pocket 
picked by a sharper, he comforted himself by imi- 
tating the Hibernian dialect of the one, or the 
more fashionable cant of the other. Nothing came 
amiss to Dick. His inattention to money matters 
had incensed his father to such a degree, that all 
the intercession of friends in his favour was fruit- 
less. The old gentleman was on his death-bed. 
The whole family, and Dick among the number, 
gathered round him. " I lea ve my second son An- 
drew," said the expiring miser, ** my whole estate, 
and desire him to be frugal." Andrew, in a sor- 
rowful tone, as is usual on these occaBions, ** prayed 
Heaven to prolong bis life and health to enjoy it 
himself." — " I recommend Simon, ray third son, 
to tlie care of his elder brother, and leave him be- 
side four thousand pounds." — " Ah ! father," cried 



Simon (in great affliction to be sure), ** may Hea- 
ven give you life and health to enjoy it yourself!" 
At last, turning to poor Dick, ''As for you, you 
have always been a sad dog, you'll never come to 
good, you'll never be nch ; I'll leave you a shilling 
to buy a halter." — ^ Ah ! father," cries Dick, ^vitb- 
out any emotion, may Heaven give you life and 
health to enjoy it yourself!" This was all the 
trouble the loss of fortune gave this thoughtless 
imprudent creature. However, the tenderness of 
an uncle recompensed the neglect of a father ; and 
Dick is not only excessively good-humoured, but 
competently rich. 

The world, in short, may cry out at a bankrupt 
who appears at a ball ; at an author, who laughs 
at the public- which pronounces him a dunce ; at a 
general, who smiles at the reproach of the vulgar ; 
or a lady who keeps her good-humour in spite 
of scandal ; but such is the wisest behaviour they 
can possibly assume. It is certainly a better way 
to oppose calamity by dissipation, than to take up 
the ams of reason or resolution to oppose it : by 
the first method we forget our miseries, by the last 
we only conceal them from others. By struggling 
with misfortunes, we are sure to receive some 
wounds in the conflict : the only method to come 
ofi* victorious, is by running away. 



ON OUR THEATRES. 

Madbmoisellb Claroin, a celebrated actress 
at Paris, seems to me the most perfect female figure 
I have ever seen upon any stage. Not perhaps 
that nature has been more liberal of personal beauty 
to her, than some to be seen upon our theatres at 
home. There are actresses here who have as much 
of what connoisseurs call statuary grace, by which 
is meant elegance unconnected with motion, as 
she ; but they all fall infinitely short of her, when 
the soul comes to give expression to the limbs, and 
animates every feature. 

Her first appearance is excessively engaging ; 
she never comes in staring round upon the com- 
pany, as if she intended to count the benefits of the 
house, or at least to see, as well as be seen. Her 
eyea are always, at first, intently fixed upon the 
persons of the drama, and she lifts them by de- 
grees, with enchanting diffidence, upon the spec- 
tators. Her first speech, or at least the first part 
of it, is delivered with scarcely any motion of 
the arm ; her hands and her tongue never set out 
together ; but the one prepares us for the other. 
She sometimes begins with a mute eloquent atti- 
tude ; but never goes forward all at once withhands, 
eyes, head, and voice. This observation, though 
it may appear of no importance, should certainly 
be adverted to ; nor do I sco any one performer 
(Gairick only excepted) among us, that is not in 
this particular apt to offend. By this simple be- 
ginning, she gives herself a power of rising in the 
passion of the scene. As she proceeds, every ges- 
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ture, every look, acquires new violence, till at last 
transported, she fills the whole vehemence of the 
part, and all the idea of the poet. 

Her hands are not alternately stretched out, and 
then drawn in again, as with the singing women 
at Saddler's Wells ; they are employed with grace- 
ful variety, and every moment please with new and 
unexpected eloquence. Add to this, that their mo- 
tion is generally from the shoulder; she never 
flourishes her hands while the upper part of her 
arm is motionless, nor has she the ridiculous ap- 
pearance, as if her elbows were pinned to her hips. 

But of all the cautions to be given to our rising 
actresses, I would particularly recommend it to 
them never to take notice of the audience, upon 
any occasion whatsoever ; let the spectators ap- 
plaud never so loudly, their praises should pass, ex- 
oept at the end of the epilogue, with seeming inat- 
tention. I can never pardon a lady on the stage, 
who, when she draws the admiration of the whole 
audience, turns about to make them a low courtesy 
for their applause. Such a figure no longer con- 
tinues Belvidera, but at once drops into Mrs. Gib- 
ber. Suppose a sober tradesman, who once a-year 
takes his shilling*s-worth at Drury-Lane, in order 
to be delighted with the figure of a queen, the queen 
of Sheba, for instance, or any other queen ; this 
honest man has no other idea of the great but from 
their superior pride and impertinence; suppose 
such a man placed among the spectators, the first 
figure that appears on the stage is the queen her- 
self, courtcsjring and cringing to all the company ; 
how can he fancy her the haughty favourite of King 
Solomon the wise, who appears actually more sub- 
missive than the wife of his bosom ? We are all 
tradesmen of a nicer relish in this respect, and such 
conduct must disgust every spectator, who loves to 
have the illusion of nature strong upon him. 

Yet, while I recommend to our actresses a skilful 
attention to gesture, I would not have them study 
it in the looking-glass. This, without some pre- 
caution, will render their action formal ; by toe 
great an intimacy with this, they become stiflfand 
affected. People seldom improve when they have 
no other model but themselves to copy after. I re- 
member to have known a notable performer of the 
other sex, who made great use of this flattering 
monitor, and yet was one of the stifTest figures I 
ever saw. I am told his apartment was hung round 
with looking-glasses, that he might see his person 
twenty times reflected upon entering the room ; and 
I wiU make bold to say, he saw twenty very ugly 
fellows whenever he did so. 

No. III. 

Salurdhy, October 20, 1759. 

ON THE USE OF LANGUAGE, 

Thb manner in which most writers begin their 
treatises on the use of lan£;uagc, is generally thus : 
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'* Language has been granted to man, in order to 
discover his wants and necessities, so as to have 
them relieved by society. Whatever we deaire, 
whatever we wish, it is but to clothe those desires 
or wishes in words, in order to fruition ; the princi- 
pal use of language, therefore,'^ say they, '^ is to ex- 
press our wants, so as to receive a speedy redress.** 

Such an account as this may serve to satisfy 
grammarians and rhetoricians well enongh, bat 
men who know the worid maintain Teiy contimfy 
maxims ; they hold, and I think with some show of 
reason, that he who best knows how to conceal his 
necessity and desires, is the most likely person to 
find redress ; and that the true use of speech is not 
so much to express our wants, as to conceal them. 

When we reflect on the manner in which man- 
kind generally confer their favours, we shall find, 
that they who seem to want them least, are the 
very persons who most Uberally share them. Tbeie 
is something so attractive in riches, that the Urge 
heap generally coUects from the smaller ; and the 
poor find as much pleasure in increasing the enor- 
mous mass, as the miser, who owns it, sees happi- 
ness in its increase. Nor is thm^ any thing in this 
repugnnnt to the laws of true morality. Seneca 
himself allows, that in conferring benefits, the pre- 
sent should always be suited to the dignity of the 
receiver. Thus the rich receive large presents, 
and are thanked for accepting them. Men of 
middluig stations are obliged to be content with 
presents something less ; while the beggar, who 
may be truly said to want indeed, is well paid if a 
farthing rewards his warmest sohcitations. 

Every roan who has seen the worid, and has 
had his ups and downs in lift^ as the expressian 
is, must have frequently experienced the troth of 
this doctrine, and must know, that to have much, 
or to seem to have it, is the only way to have more. 
Ovid finely compares a man of broken fortane to 
a falling column ; the lower it sinks, the greattr 
weight it is obliged to sustain. Thus, when a 
man has no occasion to borrow, he finds nmnbers 
willing to lend him. Should he aak his friend to 
lend him a hundred pounds, it is possible, from 
the largeness of his demand, he may find credit for 
twenty ; but should ho humbly only sue for a trifle, 
it is two to one whether he might be trusted for 
twopence. A certain young fellow at G^eoi^s, 
whenever he had occasion to ask hts friend for a 
guinea, used to prelude his request as if he wanted 
two hundrcd,and talked so familiarly of large soma, 
that none could ever think he wanted a small one. 
The same gentleman, whenever he wanted credit 
for a new suit from his tailor, alwajrs made a pro- 
posal in laced clothes ; for he found by experience, 
that if he appeared shabby on these occasionB, Mr. 
Lynch had taken an oath against trusting ; or, 
what was every bit as bad, his foreman was out of 
tlie way, and would not be at home these two days. 

There can be no inducement to reveal oar wants, 
except to find pity, and by this means relief; but 
before a poor man opens his mind in such dream- 
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dances, he should first consider whether he is con- 
tentod to lose the esteem of the person he solicits, 
and whether he is willing to give up friendship only 
to excite compassion. Pity and friendship are pas- 
aioos incompatible with each other, and it is im- 
possible that both can reside in any breast for 
the smallest space, without impairing each other. 
Friendship is made up of esteem and pleasure ; 
pity is composed of sorrow and contempt; the 
nund may for some time fluctuate between them, 
but it never can entertain both together. 

Yet, let it not be thought that I would exclude 
pity firom the human mind. There are scarcely 
any who are not, in some degree, possessed of this 
pleasing softness ; but it is at best but a short-lived 
passion, and seldom affords distress more than 
transitory assistance : with some it scarcely lasts 
from the first impulse till the hand can be put into 
the pocket ; with others it may continue for twice 
that space, and on some extraordinary sensibility I 
have seen it operate for half an hour. But, how- 
ever, last as it will, it generally produces but beg* 
gerly effects : and where, from this motive, we give 
a h^fpenny, from others we give always pounds. 
In great distress, we sometimes, it is true, feel the 
influence of tenderness strongly ; when the same 
distress solicits a second time, we then feel with 
diminished sensibility, but, like the repetition of an 
echo, every new impulse becomes weaker, till at 
last our sensations lose every mixture of sorrow, 
and degenerate into downright contempt 

Jack Spindle and I were old acquaintance ; but 
he's gone. Jack was bred in a counting-house, 
and his father dying just as he was out of his time, 
led him a handsome fortune, and many friends to 
advise with. The restraint in which he had been 
brought up bad thrown a gloom upon his temper, 
which some regarded as a habitual prudence, and 
from such considerations, he had every day re- 
peated offers of friendship. Those who had mo- 
ney were ready to offer him their assistance that 
way ; and they who had daughters, frequently in 
the warmth of affection advised him to marry. Jack, 
however, was in good circumstances ; he wanted 
neither money, friends, nor a wife, and therefore 
modestly declined their proposals. 

Some errors in the management of his affairs, 
and several losses in trade, soon brought Jack to a 
different way of thinking ; and he at last thought 
it his best way to let his friends know, that their 
oflfers were at length acceptable. His first address, 
was, therefore, to a scrivener, who had formeriy 
made him frequent offers of money and friendship, 
at a time when, perhaps, he knew those offers 
would have been refused. 

Jack, therefore, thought he might use bis old 
friend without any ceremony ; and, as a roan con- 
fident of not being refused, requested the use of a 
hundred guineas for a few days, as he just then 
had an occasion for money. ** And pray, Mr. 
Spindle," replied the scrivener, ** do you want all 
this money ?"— " Want it, sir," says the other, " if 



I did not want it, I should not have asked it^ — 
" I am sorry for that," says the friend ; " for those 
who want money when they come to bonow, will 
want money when they should come to pay. To 
say the truth, Mr. Spindle, money is money now- 
a-days. I believe it is all sunk in the bottom of 
the sea, for my part ; and he that has got a IitUc, 
is a fool if he does not keep what he has got" 

Not quite disconcerted by this refusal, our ad- 
venturer was resolved to apply to another, whom 
he knew to be the very best friend he had in the 
worid. The gentleman whom he now addressed, 
received his proposal with all the affability that 
could be expected from generous friendship. — 
" Let me see, you want a hundred guineas ; and 
pray, dear Jack, would, not fifty answer?" — "If 
you have but fifty to spare, sir, I must be content- 
ed." " Fifty to spare ! I do not say that, for I be- 
lieve I have but twenty about me." " Then I 
must borrow the other thirty fix>m some other 
friend." " And pray," replied the friend, " would 
it not be the best way to borrow the whole money 
from that other friend, and then one note will servo 
for all, you know ? Lord, Mr. Spbdle, make no 
ceremony with me at any time ; you know Vm 
your friend, when you choose a bit of dinner or so. 
You, Tom, see the gentleman down. You won't 
forget to dine witli us now and then 7 Your very 
humble servant" 

Distressed, but not discouraged at this treat- 
ment, he was at last resolved to find that assist- 
ance from love, which he could not have from 
friendship. Miss Jenny Dismal had a fortune in 
her own bands, and she had already made all the 
advances that her sex's modesty would permit 
He made his proposal, therefore, with confidence, 
but soon perceived, " No bankrupt ever found the 
fair one kind." Miss Jenny and Master Billy 
Galloon were lately fallen deeply in love with each 
other, and the whole neighbourhood thought it 
would soon be a match. 

Every day now began to strip Jack of his for- 
mer finery ; his clothes ffew piece by piece to the 
pawnbrokers ; and he seemed at length equipped 
in the genuine mourning of antiquity. But still 
he thought himself secure from starving ; the 
numberiess invitations he had received to dine, 
even After his losses, were yet unanswered ; he 
was, therefore, now resolved to accept of a dinner 
because he wanted one ; and in this manner he 
actually Uved among his friends a whole week 
without being openly affionted. The last place I 
saw poor Jack was at the Rev. Dr. Gosling's. Ho 
had, as he fancied, just nicked the time, for he 
came in as the cloth was laying. He took a chair 
without being desired, and talked for some time 
without being attended to. He assured the com- 
pany, that n^ng procured so good an appetite as 
a walk to White-Conduit-House, where he had 
been that morning. He looked at the table-cloth, 
and praised the figure of the damask, talked of a 
feast where he had been the day before, but that 
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the vensioQ was overdone. All this, however, pro- 
cured the poor creature no invitation, and he was 
not yet sufficiently hardened to stay without being 
asked ; wherefore, finding the gendeman of the 
house insensible to all his fetches, he thought pro- 
per, at kst, to retire, and mend his appetite by a 
walk in the Park. 

You then, O ye beggars of my acquaintance, 
whether in rags or lace ; whether in Kent-street 
or the Mall ; whether at Smyrna or St Giles's ; 
might I advise you as a friend, nevei seem in want 
of the favour which you solicit Apply to every 
passion but pity for redress. You may find reUef 
from vanity, from self-interest, or from avarice, 
but seldom from compassion. The very eloquence 
of a poor man is disgusting ; and that mouth 
which is opened even for flattery, is seldom expects 
ed to close without a petition. 

If then you would ward off* the gripe of poverty, 
pretend to be a stranger to her, and she will at 
least use you with ceremony. Hear not my advice, 
but that of Ofiellus. If you be caught dining upon 
a halfpenny porringer of peas soup and potatoes, 
praise the wholesomeness of your frugal repast 
You may observe, that Dr. Cheyne has prescribed 
peas broth for the gravel ; hint that you are not 
one of those who are always making a god of your 
belly. If you are obliged to wear a flimsy stuff* in 
the midst of winter, be the first to remark that 
stuffs are very much worn at Paris. If there be 
found some irreparable defects in any part of your 
equipage, which cannot be concealed by all the 
arts of sitting cross-legged, coaxing, or darning, 
say, that neither you nor Sampson Gideon were 
ever very fond of dress. Or if you be a philosopher, 
hint that Plato and Seneca are the tailors you 
choose to employ ; assure the company, that men 
ought to be content with a bare covering, since 
w^t is now so much the pride of some, was for- 
merly our shame. Horace will give you a Latin 
sentence fit for the occasion. 

Toga defendere frigus, 
duamris crasia, queat. 

In short, however caught, do not give up, but as- 
cribe to the frugality of your disposition, what 
others might be apt to attribute to the narrowness 
of your circumstances^ and appear rather to be a 
miser than a beggar. To be poor, and to seem 
poor, is a certain method never to rise. Pride in 
the great is hateful, in the wise it is ridiculous ; 
^igg«rly pride is the only sort of vanity I can ex- 
cuse. 



THE HISTORY OP HYPA8IA. 

Man, when secluded from society, is not a more 
solitary being than the woman wlm leaves the du- 
ties of her own sex to invade the privileges of ours. 
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She seems, in such drcomstances, like oneinba- 
ishment ; she appears like a neutral being be- 
tween the sexes ; and, though she may have the 
admiration of both, she finds true happiness from 
neither. 

Of all the ladies of antiquity I have read oi^ none 
was ever more justly celebrated than the beautiful 
Hypasia,the daughter of Leon, the philosopher. 
This most accompUshed of women was born at 
Alexandria, in the reign of Theodoshis the young- 
er. Nature wmb never more lavish of its gifts than 
it had been to her, endued as she was with the 
most exalted understanding, and the happiest turn 
to science. Education completed what oatare had 
begunj and made her the prodigy not only of her 
age, but the g^ory of her sex. 

From her father she learned geometry and as- 
tronomy ; she collected from the conversation and 
schools of the other philosophers, for which Alex- 
andria was at that time famous, the principles of 
the rest of the sciences. 

What can not be conquered by natural penetra- 
tion, and a passion for study? The boandleas 
knowledge which, at that period of time, was re- 
quired to form the character of a philosopher, no 
was discouraged her ; she delivered herself ii^ to 
the study of Aristotle and Plato, and soon not one 
in all Alexandria understood so perfectly as she 
all the difficulties of those two philoeopherB. 

But not their systems alone, but those of eveiy 
other sect were quite fruniUar to her ; and to 
this knowledge she added that of poUte learning 
and the art of oratory. All the learning which it 
was possible for the human mind to contain, be- 
ing joined to a most enchanting eloquence, render- 
ed this lady the wonder not only of the p<^mlace, 
who easily admire, but of philosophers themselves, 
who are seldom fond of admiration. 

The city of Alexandria was every day crowded 
with strangers, who came from all parts of Greece 
and Asia to see and hear her. As for the charms 
of her person, they might not probably have been 
mentioned, did she not join to a beauty the most 
striking, a virtue that might repress the most as- 
suming ; and though in the whole capital, famed 
for charms, there was not one who could equal 
her in beauty ; though in a city, the resort of all 
the learning then existing in the woiid, th^e was 
not one who could equal her in knowledge ; yet^ 
with such accomplishments, Hypaaia was the 
most modest of her sex. Her reputation for virtue 
was not less than her virtues ; and though in s 
city divided between two factions, though visited 
by the wits and the philosophers ot the age^ 
calumny never dared to suspect her morals, or at- 
tempt her character. Both the Christians and th e 
Heathens who have transmitted her history and 
her misfortunes, have but one voice, when they 
speak of her beauty, her knowledge, and her vir- 
tue. Nay, 8o much harmony reigns in their ac- 
counts of Uiis prodigy of perfection, that, in spite 
of the opposition of their faith, we shouM never 
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have been able to judge of what religion was Ily- 
pasia, were we not informed, from other drcum- 
stancea, that she was a heathen. Providence had 
taken so much pains in forming her, that we are 
almost induced to complain of its not having en- 
deavoured to make her a Christian ; but from this 
complaint we are deterred by a thousand contrary 
observations, which lead us to reverence its in* 
Bcrutable mysteries. 

This great reputation of which she so justly was 
possessed, was at last, however, the occasion of 
her ruin. 

The person who then possessed the patriarchate 
of Alexandria, was equally remarkable for his 
violence, cruelty, and pride. Conducted by an ill- 
grounded zeal for the Christian religion, or, per- 
haps, desirous of augmenting his authority in the 
city, he had long meditated the banishment of the 
Jews. A difference arising between them and the 
Christians with respect to some public games, 
seemed to him a proper juncture for putting his 
ambitious designs into execution. He found no 
difficulty in exciting the people, naturally disposed 
to revolt. The prefect, who at that time command- 
ed the city, interposed on this occasion, and thought 
it just to put one of the chief creatures of the patri- 
areh to the torture, in order to discover the first 
promoter of the conspiracy. The patriarch, en- 
raged at the injustice he thought offered to his 
character and dignity, and piqued at the protection 
which was offered to the Jews, sent for the chiefs 
of the sjrnagogue, and enjoined them to renounce 
their designs, upon pain of incurring his highest 
displeasure. 

The Jews, far from fearing his menaces, excited 
new tumults, in which several citizens had the 
misfortune to fidl. The patriarch could no longer 
contain : at the head of a numerous body of 
Christians, he flew to the synagogues, which he 
demolished, and drove the Jews from a city, of 
which they had been possessed since the times of 
Alexander the Great It may be easily imagined, 
that the prefect could not behold, without pain, 
his jurisdiction thus insulted, and the city depriv- 
ed of a number of its most industrious inhabit- 
ants. 

The affair was therefore brought before the em- 
peror. The patriarch complained of the excesses 
of the Jews, and the prefect of the outrages of the 
patriarch. At this very juncture, five hundred 
monks of mount Nitria, imagining the life of their 
diief to be in danger, and that their reUgion was 
threatened in his fall, flew into (he city with un- 
governable rage, attacked the prefect in the streets^ 
and, not content with loading him with reproaches, 
wounded him in several placea 

The citizens had, by this time, notice of the 
fury of the monks ; they, therefore, assembled in 
a body, put the monks to flight, seized on him who 
had been found throwing a stone, and delivered 
him to the prefect, who caused him to be put to 
death without further delay. 



The patriarch immediately ordered the dead 
body, which had been exposed to view, to be tak- 
en down, procured for it all the pomp and rites 
of burial, and went even so far as himself to pro- 
nounce the funeral oration, in which he classed a 
seditious monk among the martyrs. This con- 
duct was by no means generally approved of; the 
most moderate even among the Christians perceiv- 
ed and blamed his indiscretion ; but he was now 
too far advanced to retire. He had made several 
overtures towards a reconciliation with the pre- 
fect, which not succeeding, he bore all those an 
implacable hatred whom he imagined to have any 
hand in traversing his designs ; but Hypasia was 
particulariy destined to ruin. She could not find 
pardon, as she was known to have a most refined 
friendship for the prefect ; wherefore the populace 
were incited against her. Peter, a reader of the 
principal church, one of those vile slaves by which 
men in power are too frequently attended, wretches 
ever ready to commit any crime which they hope 
may render them agreeable to then- employer ^ 
this fellow, I say, attended by a crowd of villains, 
waited for Hypasia, as she was returning from a 
visit, at her own door, seized her as she was go- 
ing in, and dragged her to one of the churches call- 
ed Cesarea, where, stripping her in a most inhu- 
man manner, they exercised the most inhuman 
cruelties upon her, cut her into pieces, and burnt 
her remains to ashes. Such was the end of 
Hypasia, the glory of her own sex, and the asto- 
nishment of ours. 



ON JUSTICE AND GENEROSITY. 

Ltsippus is a man whose greatness of soul the 
whole world admires. His generositjr is such, 
that it prevents a demand, and saved the receiver 
the trouble and the confusion of a request His 
Uberality also does not oblige more by its greatness 
than by his inimitable grace in giving. Sometimes 
he even distributes his bounties to strangers, and 
has been known to do good offices to those 
who professed themselves his enemies. AH the 
world are unanimous in the praise of his genero- 
sity : there is only one sort of people who com- 
plain of his conduct — ^Lysippus does not pay his 
debts. 

It is no difficult matter to account for a con- 
duct so seemingly incompatible with itself. There 
is greatness in being generous, and there is only 
simple justice in satisfying his creditors. Gene- 
rosity is the part of a soul raised above the vulgar. 
There is in it something of what we admire in he- 
roes, and praise with a degree of rapture. Jus- 
tice, on the contrary, is a mere mechanic virtue, 
fit only for tradesmen, and what is practised by 
every broker in Change Alley. 

In pajring his debts, a man barely does his du- 
ty, and it is an action attended with no sort of 
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glory. Should Lysippus satisfy Iiia creditorsy who 
would be at the pains of telling it to the world ? 
Generosity is a virtue of a very difierent com- 
plexion. It is raised above duty, and from its 
elevation attracts the attention, and the praises, of 
us little mortals below. 

In this manner do men generally reason upon 
justice and generosity. The first is despised, 
though a virtue essential to the good of society ; 
and the other attracts out esteem, which too fre- 
quently proceeds from an impetuosity of temper, 
rather directed by vanity than reason. Lysippus 
is told that his banker asks a debt of forty 
pounds, and that a distressed acquaintance peti- 
tions for the same sum. He gives it without hesi- 
tating to the latter ; for he demands as a favour 
what the former requires as a debt 

Mankind in general are not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the import of the word justice : it 
is commonly believed to consist only in a perform- 
ance of those duties to which the laws of society 
can oblige us. This I allow is sometimes the 
import of the word, and in this sense justice is 
distinguished from equity ; but there is a justice 
still more extensive, and which can be shown to 
embrace all the virtues united. 

Justice may be defined to be that virtue which 
impels us to give to every person what is his due. 
In this extended sense of the word, it comprehends 
the practice of every virtue which reason pre- 
scribes, or society should expect. Our duty to our 
Maker, to each other, and to ourselves, are fully 
answered, if we give them what we owe them. 
Thus justice, properly speaking, is the only virtue, 
and all the rest have their origin in it 

Thequalitiea of candour, fortitude, charity, and 
generosity, for instance, are not, in their own na- 
ture, virtues ; and if ever they deserve the title, 
it i» owing only to justice, which impels and di- 
rects them. Without such a moderator, candour 
might become indiscretion, fortitude obstinacy, 
charity imprudence, and generosity mistaken pro- 
fusion. 

A disinterested action, if it be not conducted by 
justice, is at best indiflerent in its nature, and not 
unfrequently even turns to vice. The expenses 
of society, of presents, of entertainments, and the 
other helps to cheerfulness, are actions merely in- 
diflferent, when not repugnant to a better method 
of disposing of our superfluities ; but Uiey become 
vicious when they obstruct or exhaust our abihties 
from a more virtuous disposition of our circum- 
stances. 

True generosity is a duty as indispensably ne- 
cessary as those imposed upon us by law. It is a 
rule imposed upon us by reason, which should be 
the sovereign law of a rational being. But this 
generosity does not consist in obeying every im- 
pulse of humanity, in following blind passion for 
our guide, and impairing our circumstances by 
present benefactions, so as to render us incapable 
of future ones. 
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Misers are generally characterized as men with- 
out honour or without humanity, who hve only to 
accumulate, and to this passion sacrifice every other 
happiness. They have been described as mad- 
men, who, in the midst of abundance, banish eve- 
ry pleasure, and make from imaginary wants real 
necessities. But few, very few, correspond to 
this exaggerated picture ; and, perhaps, there is 
not one in whom all these circumstances are 
found united. Instead of this, we find the sober 
and the industrious branded by the vain and the 
idle with this odious appellation; men who, 
by frugahty and labour, raise themselves above 
their equals, and contribute their share of indurtry 
to the common stock. 

Whatever the vain or the ignorant may say, wdl 
were it for society had we noore of this charac- 
ter among us. In general, these close men are 
found at last the true benefactors of society. With 
an avaricious man we seldom lose in our deal- 
ings ; but too frequently in our commerce with 
prodigaUty. 

A French priest, whose name was Godinot, went 
for a long time by the name of the Griper. He re- 
fused to relieve the most apparent wretchedness, 
and, by a skilful management of his vineyard, had 
the good fortune to acquire immense sums of money. 
The inhabitants of Rheims, who were his fellow- 
citizens, detested him, and the populace, who sel- 
dom love a miser, wherever he went, received him 
with contempt lie still, however, continued his 
former simplicity of life, his amazmg and unremit- 
ted frugality. This good man had long perceived 
the wants of the poor in the city, particularly in 
having no water but what they were obliged to buy 
at an advanced price ; wherefore, that whole for- 
tune which he had been amassing, he laid out in 
an aqueduct, by which he did the poor more useful 
and lasting service than if he had distributed bis 
whole income in charity every day at his door. 

Among men long conversant with books, we too 
frequenUy find those misplaced virtues of which I 
liavo been now complaining. We find the studious 
animated with a strong passion for the great vir- 
tues, as they are mistakingly called, and utterly 
forgetful of the ordinary ones. The declamations 
of philosophy are generally rather exhausted on 
these supererogatory duties, than on such as are in- 
dispensably neces8ary. A man, therefore, who has 
taken liis ideas of mankind from study alone, gene- 
rally comes into the world with a heart melting at 
every fictitious distress. Thus he is induced, by 
misplaced liberality,to put himself into the indigent 
sircumstances of the persons he relieves. 

I shall conclude this paper with the advice ot 
one of the ancients, to a young man whom he saw 
giving away all his substance to pretended distress. 
" It is possible thatUic person you reheve may be 
an honest man ; and I know that you who relieve 
him are such. You see, then, by your generosity, 
you only rob a man who is certainly deserving, to 
bestow it on one who may possibly be a rogue : 
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mnd while you are unjust in rewarding uncertain 
merit, you are doubly guilty by stripping yourselt" 



SOME PARTICULARS RELATING TO FATHER 
FREIJO. 

Primus mortales tollere contra 
Est oculos ausus, primusque assurgere contra. 

Imct. 

The Spanish nation has, for many centuries 
past, been remarkable for the grossest ignorance in 
polite literature, especially in point of natural phi- 
loBophy ; a science so useful to mankind, that her 
nei^bours have ever esteemed it a matter of the 
greatest importance to endeavour, by repeated ex- 
periments, to strike a light out of the chaos in which 
truth seemed to be confounded. Their curiosity 
in this respect was so indifierent, that though they 
had discovered new worlds, they were at a loss to 
explain the phenomena of their own, and their 
pride so unaccountable, that they disdained to bor- 
row fixHn others that instruction which then- natu- 
ral indolence permitted them not to acquire. 

It gives me, .however, a secret satisfaction to be- 
hold an extraordinary genius, now existing in that 
nation, whose studious endeavours seem calculat- 
ed to undeceive the superstitious, and instruct the 
ignorant; I mean the celebrated Padre Freijo. 
In unravelling the mysteries of nature and ex- 
l^aining physical experiments, he takes an oppor- 
tunity of displaying the concurrence of second 
causes in those very wonders, which the vulgar 
ascribe to supernatural influence. 

An example of this kind happened a few years 
ago in a small town of the kingdom of Valencia. 
Passing through at the hour of mass, he alighted 
from his mule, and proceeded to the parish church, 
which he found extremely crowded, and there ap- 
peared on the faces of the faithful a more than 
usual alacrity. The sun, it seems, which bad been 
for some minutes under a cloud, had begun to 
shine on a large crucifix, that stood in the middle 
of the altar, studded with several precious stones. 
The reflection from these, and from the diamond 
eyes of some silver saints, so dazzled the multi- 
tude, that they unanimously cried out, A miracle ! a 
miracle ! whilst the priest at the altar, with aim- 
ing consternation, continued his heavenly conver- 
sation. Padre fVeijo soon dissipated the charm, 
by tying his handkerchief round the head of one of 
the statues, for which he was arraigned by the 
inquisition ; whose flames, however, he has had 
the good fortune hitherto to escape. 

No. IV. 

Hoiurda^^ October 27, 1769. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wbrb 1 to measure the merit of my present 
undertaking by its success, or the rapidity of its 



sale, I might be led to form conclusions by no 
means favourable to the pride of an author. 
Should I estimate my fame by its extent, every 
newspaper and magazine would leave me far be- 
hind. Their fame is diflused in a very wide cir- 
cle, that of some as far as Islington, and some yet 
farther still ; while mine, I sincerely believe, has 
hardly travelled beyond the sound of Bow-bell : 
and while the works of othero fly hke unpinioned 
swans, I find my own move as heavily as a new 
plucked goose. 

Still, however, I have as much pride as they 
who have ten times as many readers. It is im- 
possible to repeat all the agreeable delusions in 
which a disappointed author is apt to find com- 
fort I conclude, that what my reputation wants 
in extent, is made up by its solidity. Jdinuajuvat 
Gloria lata quam magna, 1 have great satisfac- 
tion in considering the delicacy and discernment 
of those readers I have, and in ascribing my want 
of popularity to the ignorance or inattention of 
those I have not. All the world may forsake an 
author, but vanity will never forsake him. 

Yet, notwithstanding so sincere a confession, I 
was once induced to show my indignation against 
the public, by discontinuing my endeavoura to 
please ; and was bravely resolved, like Raleigh, 
to vex them by burning my manuscript m a pas- 
sion. Upon recollection, however, I considered 
what set or body of people would be displeased at 
my rashness. The sun, after so sad an accident, 
might shine next morning as bright as usual ; 
men might laugh and sing the next day, and 
transact business as before, and not a single crea- 
ture feel any regret but myself. 

I reflected upon the story of a minister, who, 
in the reign of Charles II., upon a certain occa- 
sion, resigned all his posts^ and retired into the 
country in a fit of resentment But as he had 
not given the world entirely up with his ambition, 
he sent a messenger to town, to see how the 
courtiers would bear his resignation. Upon the 
messenger's return he was asked, whether there 
appeared any commotion at court ? To which he 
replied, There were very great ones. " Ay," says 
the minister, " I knew my friends would make a 
bustle ; all petitioning the king for my restoration! 
I presume." " No, sir," repUed the messenger, 
" they are only petitioning his majesty to be put 
in your place." In the same manner, should I re- 
tire in indignation, instead of having Apollo in 
mourning, or the Muses in a fit of the spleen ; 
mstead of having the learned world apostrophiz- 
ing at my untimely decease, perhaps all Grub- 
street might laugh at my fall, and self-approving 
dignity might never be able to shield me from 
ridicule. In short, I am resolved to write on, if it 
were only to spite them. If the present genera- 
tion will not hear my voice, hearken, O posterity, 
to you I call, and from you I expect redress I What 
rapture will it not give to have the Scaligers, Da- 
ciers, and Warburtons of future times conmient- 
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ing with admiration npon every line I now write, 
working away those ignorant creatures who offer 
to arraign my merit, with all the virulence of learn- 
ed reproach. Ay, my friends, let them feel it : 
call names, never spare them ; they deserve it all, 
and ten times mor^. I have been told of a critic, 
who was crucified at the command of another to 
the reputation of Homer. That, no doubt, was 
more than poetical justice, and I shall be perfectly 
content if those who criticise me are only clapped 
in the pillory, kept fifteen days upon bread and 
water and obliged to run the gantlet through Pa- 
ternoster-row. The truth is, I can expect happi- 
ness from posterity either way. If I write ill, 
happy in being forgotten ; if well, happy in being 
remembered with respect 

Yet, considering things in a prudential light, 
perhaps I was mistaken in designing my paper as 
an agreeable relaxation to the studious, or a help 
to conversation among the gay ; instead of ad- 
dressing it to such, I should have written down to 
the taste and apprehension of the many, and 
sought for reputation on the broad road. Litera- 
ly fame, I now find, like religious, generally be- 
gins among the vulgar. As for the polite, they 
arc so very polite as never to applaud upon any 
account One of these, with a face screwed up 
into afiectation, tells you, that fools knay admire^ 
but men of sense only approve. Thus, lest he 
should rise in rapture at any thing new, he keeps 
down every passion but pride and self-importance ; 
approves with phlegm; and the poor author is 
damned in the taking a pinch of snuff Another 
has written a book himselQ and being condemned 
for a dunce, he turns a sort of king's evidence in 
criticism, and now becomes the terror of every 
ofl[ender. A third, possessed of full ^rown repu- 
tion, shades off every beam of favour from those 
who endeavour to grow beneath him, and keeps 
down that merit, which, but for his influence, 
might rise into equal eminence: while others, 
still worse, peruse old books for their amusement, 
and new books only to condemn ; so that the pub- 
lic seem heartily sick of all but the business of 
the day, and read every thing now with as little at- 
tention as they examine the faces of the passing 
crowd. 

From these considerations, I was once deter- 
mined to throw off all connexions with taste, and 
fairly address my countrymen in the same engag- 
ing style and manner with other periodical pam- 
phlets, much more in vogue than probably mine 
shall ever be. To effect this, I had thoughts of 
changing the title into that of the Rotal Bee, the 
Anti-gallican Bee, or the Bee*8 Magazine. I 
had laid in a proper stock of popular topics, such 
as encomiums on the King of Prussia, invectives 
against the queen of Hungary and the French, 
the necessity of a militia, our undoubted sove- 
reignty of the seas, reflections upon the present 
state of affairs, a dissertation upon hberty, some 
seasonable thoughts upon the intended bridge of 
3S4 



Blackfrtars, and an address to Britons ; the his- 
tory of an old woman, whose teeth grew three 
inches long, an ode upon our victories, a rebus, 
an acrostic upon Miss Peggy P., and a joomal of 
the weather. All this, together with four extra- 
ordinary pages of lelter-preas, a beautiful map of 
England, and two prints curiously coloured from 
nature, I fancied might touch their very souls. 1 
was actually beginning an address to the people, 
when my pride at last overcame my prudence, 
a]id determined me to endeavour to please by the 
goodness of my entertainment, rather than by the 
magnificence of my sign. 

The Spectator, and many succeeding essayistsi, 
frequently inform us of the nranerons comptiments 
paid them in the course of their lucubrations ; of 
the frequent encouragements they met to insfMre 
them with ardour, and increase their eagemeas to 
please. I have received my letters as well as they ; 
but alas ! not congratulatory ones ; not assuring 
me of success and favour ; bat pregnant with 
bodings that might shake even fortitude itselt 

One gentleman assures me, he intends to throw 
away no more threepences in purchasing the Bee ; 
and, what is still more dismal, he will not recom- 
mend me as a poor author wanting encourage- 
ment to his neighbourhood, which, it seems, is very 
numerous. Were my soul set upon threepences, 
what anxiety might not such a denunciation pro- 
duce ! But such does not happen to be the present 
motive of publication ; I write partly to show my 
good-nature, and partly to show my vanity ; nor 
will I lay down the pen till I am sadsfied one way 
or another. 

Others have disliked the title and the motto ot 
my paper ; point out a mistake in the one, and as- 
sure me the other has been consigned to dulness 
by anticipation. All this may be true ; but what 
is that tome? Titles and mottos to books are like 
escutcheons and dignities in the hands of a king. 
The wise sometimes condescend to accept of them ; 
but none but a fool will imagine them of any real 
importance. We ought to depend upon intrinsic 
merit, and not the slender helps of title. Aom 
qua nonfecimus ipst, vix ea nostra voeo. 

For my part, I am ever ready to mistrust a pro- 
mising title, and have, at some expense, been in- 
structed not to hearken to the voice of an advertise- 
ment, let it plead never so loudly, or never so long. 
A countryman coming one day to Smithfield, in 
order to take a slice of Bartholomew-fair, found a 
perfect sliow before every booth. The drummer, 
the fire-eater, the wire-walker, and the salt-box, 
were all employed to invite him in. "Just a-going ; 
the court of the king of Prussia in all his ^ory ; 
pray, gentlemen, walk in and see.*' From people 
who generously gave so much away, the clown 
expected a monstrous bargain for his money when 
he got in. He steps up, pays his sixpence, the 
curtain is drawn ; when, too late, he finds that he 
had the best part of the show for nothing at the 
door. 
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A FLEMISH TRADITION. 

Etcrt country has its traditions, which, either 
too minute, or not sufficiently authentic to receive 
historical sanction, are handed down among the 
Tulgar, and serve at once to instruct and amuse 
them. Of thb number, the adventiwes of Robin 
Hood, the himting of Chevy-Chase, and the brave- 
ry of Johnny Armstrong, among the English ; 
of Kaul Dereg among the Irish ; and Crichton 
among the Scots, are instances. Of all the tradi- 
tions, howler, I remember to have heard, I do not 
recollect any more remarkable than one still current 
in Flanders ; a story generally the first the peasants 
tell their children, when they bid them behave like 
Bidderman the wise. It is by no means, however, 
a model to be set before a polite people for imita- 
tidn ; since if, on the one hand, we perceive in it 
the steady influence of patriotism, we on the other 
find as strong a desire of revenge. But, to wave 
introduction, let us to the story. 

When the Saracens overran Europe with their 
armies, and penetrated as far even as Antwerp, 
Bidderman was lord of a city which time has since 
swept into destruction. As the inhabitants of this 
country were divided under separate leaders, the 
Saracens found an easy conquest, and the city of 
Bidderman, among the rest, became a prey to the 
victors. 

Thus dispossessed of his paternal city, our un- 
fortunate governor was obliged to seek refuge from 
the neighbouring princes, who were as yet un- 
subdued, and he for some time lived in a state of 
wretched dependence among them. 

Soon, however, his love to his native country 
brought him back to his own city, resolved to res- 
cue it from the enemy, or fall in the attempt : thus, 
in disguise, he went among the inhabitants, and 
endeavoured, but in vain, to excite them to revolt. 
Former misfortunes lay so heavily on their minds, 
that they rather chose to suffer the most cruel 
bondage than attempt to vindicate their former 
freedom. 

As he was thus one day employed, whether by 
information or from suspicion is not known, he was 
apprehended by a Saracen soldier as a spy, and 
brought before the very tribunal at which he once 
presided. The account he gave of himself was by 
no means satisfactory. He could produce no friends 
to vindicate his character, wherefore, as the Sara- 
cens knew not their prisoner, and as Ihey had no 
direct proofs against him, they were content with 
condemning him to be publicly whipped as a vaga- 
bond. 

The execution of this sentence was accordingly 
performed with the utmost rigour. Bidderman 
was bound to the post, the executioner seeming 
disposed to add to the cruelty of the sentence, as he 
received no bribe for lenity. Whenever Bidderman 
groaned under the scourge, the other, redoubling 
his blows, cried out, <*Does the villain murmur?" 
If Bidderman entreated but a momenrs respite ftom 
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torture, the other only repeated his fonner exola- 
mation, " Does the villain murmur?" 

From this period, revenge as well as patriotism 
took entire possession of his souL EUsfiiry stooped 
80 low as to follow the executioner with uni^mittiag 
resentment But conceiving that the best method 
to attain these ends was to acquire some eminence 
in the city, he laid himself out to oblige its new 
masters, studied every art, and practised every 
meanness, that servo to promote the needy, or ren- 
der the poor pleasing ; and by these means, in a 
few years, he came to be of some note in the city, 
which justly belonged entirely to him. 

The executioner was therefore the first object 
of his resentment, and he even practised the lowest 
fraud to gratify the revenge he owed him. A piece 
of plate, which Bidderman had previously stolen 
from the Saracen governor, he privately conveyed 
into the executioner's house, and then gave informa- 
tion of the theft They who are any way acquaint- 
ed with the rigour of the Arabian laws, know that 
theft is punished with immediate death. The 
proof was direct in this case ; the executioner had 
nothing to offer in his own defence, and he was 
therefore condemned to be beheaded upon a scaf- 
fold in the public market-place. As there was no 
executioner in the city but the very man who was 
now to suffer, Bidderman himself undertook this, 
to him a most agreeable office. The criminal was 
conducted from the judgment-seat, bound with 
cords : the scaffold was erected, and he placed in 
such a manner as he might lie fiiost convenient for 
the blow. 

But his death alone was not sufficient to satisfy 
the resentment of this extraordinary man, unless 
it was aggravated with every circumstance of cru- 
elty. Wherefore, coming up the scaffold, and dis- 
posing every thing in readiness for the ratended 
blow, with the sword in his hand he approached 
the criminal, and whispering in a low voice, assur- 
ed him that he himself was the person that had 
once been used with so much irudty ; that to his 
knowledge he died very innocently, for the plate 
had been stolen by himself, and privately convey- 
ed into the house of the other. 

" O, my countrymen," cried the criminal, " do 
you hear what this man says ?"— " Does the villain 
murmur ?" replied Bidderman, and immediately at 
one blow severed hb head from his body. 

Still, however, he was not content till he had 
ample vengeance of the governors of Cecity, who 
condemned him. To e^t this, he hired a small 
house adjoining to the town-wall, under which he 
every day dug, and carried out the earth in a basket 
In this unremitting labour he continued severid 
years, every day digging a little, and carrying the 
earth unsuspected away. By this means be at last 
made a secret communication from the country in- 
to the city, and only wanted the appearance of an 
enemy in order to betray it. This opportunity at 
length offered ; the French army came down into 
the neighbourhood, but had no tboc^ts ofstttiDg 
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down before a town which they considered aa im* 
pregnable. Biddennan, however, soon altered their 
resolutions, and, upon communicating his plan to 
the general, he embraced it with ardour. Through 
theprivste passage above mentioned, he introduced 
a large body of the most resolute soldiers, who soon 
opened the gates for the rest, and the whole army 
rushing in, put every Saracen that was found to 
the sword. 



THE SAGACITY OF SOME INSECTS. 
To the author of the Bee, 

Sm, 

Animals in general are sagacious in proportion 
as they cultivate society. The elephant and the 
beaver show the greatest signs of this when unit- 
ed ; but when man intrudes into their communi- 
ties, they lose all their spirit of industry, and testify 
but a very small share of that sagacity for which, 
when in a social state, they are so remarkable. 

Among insects, the labours of the bee and the 
aut have employed the attention and admiration 
of the naturalist ; but their whole sagacity is lost 
upon separation, and a single bee or ant seems 
destitute of every degree of industry, is the most 
stupid insect imaginable, languishes for a time in 
sohtude, and soon dies. 

Of all the solitary insects I have over remarked, 
the spider is the most sagacious ; and its actions, 
to me who have attentively considered them, seem 
almost to exceed beliefl This insect is formed by 
nature for a state of war, not only upon other in- 
SQctfl, but upon each other. For this state nature 
seems perfectly well to have formed it. Its head 
and breast are covered with a strong natural coat 
of mail, which is impenetrable to the attempts of 
every other insect, and its belly is enveloped in a 
soft pliant skin, which eludes the sting even of a 
wasp. Its legs are terminated by strong daws, 
not unlike those of a lobster ; and tbcir vast length, 
like spears, serve to keep every assailant at a 
distance. 

Not worse furnished for observation than for an 
attack or a defence, it has several eyes, large, trans- 
parent, and covered with a horny substance, 
which, however, does not impede its vision. Be- 
sides this, it is flimished with a forceps above the 
mouth, which serves to kill or secure the prey al- 
ready caught in its claws or its net. 

Such are the implements of war with which the 
body is inmiediately furnished, but its net to en- 
tangle the enemy seems what it chiefly trusts to, 
and what it takes most pains to render as complete 
as possible. Nature has furnished tlio body of this 
yttle creature with a glutinous hquid, wliich, pro- 
ceeding from the anus, it spins into thread, coars- 
er or finer, as it chooses to contract or dilate its 
sphincter. In order to fix its thread when it be- I 
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gins to weave, it emits a small drop of its liqoid 
against the wall, which, hardening by degrees, 
serves to hold the thread very firmly. Then re- 
ceding fix>m its first point, as it recedes the thread 
lengthens ; and when the spider has come to the 
place where the other end of the thread should be 
fixed, gathering up with his claws the thread 
which would otherwise be too skck, it is stretched 
tightly, and fixed in the same manner to the wall 
as before. 

In this manner it spins and fixes several threads 
parallel to each other, which, so to speak, serves 
as a warp to the intended web. To form the 
woof, it spins in the same manner its thread, trans- 
versely fixing one end to the first thread that was 
spun, and which is always the strongest of the 
whole web, and the other to the walL All these 
threads being newly spun, are glutinous and there- 
fore stick to each other wherever they happen to 
touch ; and in those parts of the web most exposed 
to be torn, our natural artist strengthens them, by 
doubling the threads sometimes six-fold. 

Thus far naturalists have gone in the descrip- 
tion of this animal ; what follows is the result of 
my own observation upon that species of the insect 
called a housC'Spider. I perceived about four years 
ago, a large spider in one comer of my room, 
making its web ; and though the maid frequently 
levelled her fatal broom against the laliours of the 
htUe animal, I had the good fortune then to pre- 
vent its destruction ; and I may say, it more than 
paid me by the entertainment it afibrdcd. 

In three days the web was with incredible dili- 
gence completed ; nor could I avoid thinking, that 
the insect seemed to exult in its new abode. It 
frequently traversed it round, examined the 
strength of every part of it, retired into its hole, 
and came out very frequently. The first enemy, 
however, it had to encounter, was another and a 
much larger spider, which, having no web of its 
own, and having probably exhausted all its stock 
in former labours of this kind, came to invade the 
property of its neighbour. Soon, then, a terrible 
encounter ensued, in which the invader seemed to 
have the victory, and the laborious spider was 
obhged to take refuge in its hole. Upon this I 
perceived the victor using every art to draw the 
enemy from his stronghold. He seemed to go 
off, but quickly returned ; and when he found all 
arts vain, began to demolish the new web with- 
out mercy. This brought on another battle, 
and, contrary to my expectations, the laborious 
spider became conqueror, and fairly killed his 
antagonist 

Now, then, in peaceable possession of what was 
justly its own, it waited three days with the ut- 
most impatience, repairing the breaches of its web, 
and taking no sustenance that I could perceive. 
At last, however, a large blue fly fell into the 
snare, and struggled hard to get loose. The spider 
gave it leave to entangle itself as much as possible, 
but it seemed to be too strong for the cobweb. I 
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must own I was greatly surprised when I saw the 
spider immediately sally out, and in less than a 
minute weave a new net round its captive, by 
which the motion of its wings was stopped ; and, 
when it was fairly hampered m this manner, it was 
seized, and dragged into the hole 

In this manor it lived, in a precarious state ; 
and nature seemed to have fitted it for such a life* 
for upon a single fly it subsisted for more than a 
week. I once put a wasp into the net ; but when 
the spider came out in order to seize it as usual, 
upon perceiving what kind of an^nemy it had to 
deal with, it instantly broke all the bands that 
held it fast, and contributed all tbit lay in its 
power to disengage so formidable an antagonist 
When the wasp was at liberty, I expected the 
spider would have set about repairing the breaches 
that were made in its net, but those it seems were 
irreparable : wherefore the cobweb was now en- 
tirely forsaken, and a new one begun, which was 
completed in the usual time. 

I had now a mind to try how many cobwebs a 
single spider could furnish ; wherefore I destroyed 
this, and the insect set about another. When I 
destroyed the other also, its whole stock seemed 
entirely exhausted, and it could spin no more. 
The arts it made use of to support itself, now de> 
prived of its great means of subsistence, were in- 
deed surprising. I have seen it roll up its legs 
like a ball, and lie motionless for hours together, 
but cautiously watching all the time : when a fly 
happened to approach sufliciently near, it would 
dart out all at once, and often seize it prey. 

Of this life, however, it soon began to grow 
weary, and resolved to invade the possession of 
some other spider, since it could not make a web 
of its own. It formed an attack upon a neighbour- 
ing fortification with great vigour, and at first was 
as vigorously repulsed. Not daunted, however, 
with one defeat, in this manner it continued to lay 
siege to another's wob for three days, and at length, 
having killed the defendant, actually took posses- 
sion. When smaller flies happen to fall into the 
snare, the spider does not sally out at once, but 
very patiently waits till it is sure of them ; for upon 
his immediately approaching, the teror of his ap- 
pearance might give the captive strength suflicient 
to get loose : the manner then is to wait patiently, 
till by inefiectual and impotent struggles, the cap- 
tive has wasted all its strength, and then he bo- 
comes a certain and easy conquest 

The insect I am now describing lived three 
years ; every year it changed its skin, and got a 
new set of legs. 1 have sometimes plucked ofi*a 
leg, which grew again in two or three days. At 
first it dreaded my approach to its web, but at last 
it became so familiar as to take a fly out of my 
hand ; and upon my touching any part of the web, 
would immediately leave itn hole, prepared either 
for a defence or an attack. 

To complete this dosciption, it may be observed, 
that the male spiders are much less than the female, 



and that the latter are oviparous. When they come 
to lay, they spread a part of their web under tlie 
eggs, and then roll th€»n up carefully, as we roll 
up thmgs in a cloth, and thus hatch Uiem in their 
hole. If disturbed in their holes, they never at- 
tempt to escape without carrying this young brood 
in their forceps, away with them, and thus fre- 
quently are sacrificed to their paternal afiection. 

As soon as ever the young ones leave their ar- 
tificial covering, they begin to spin, and almost 
sensibly seem to grow bigger. If they have the 
good fortune, when even but a day old, to catch a 
fly, they fall too with good appetites : but they 
live sometimes three or four days without any sort 
of sustenance, and yet still continue to grow larger, 
so as every day to double their former size. As 
they grow old, however, they do not still continue 
to increase, but their legs only continue to grow 
longer ; and when a spider becomes entirely stifi 
with age and unable to seize its prey, it dies at 
length of hunger. 



THE CHARACTERISTICS OF GREATNESS. 

In every duty, in every science in which we 
would wbh to arrive at perfection, we should pro- 
pose for the object of our pursuit some certain sta- 
tion even beyond our abilities ; some imaginary 
excellence, which may amuse and serve to ani- 
mate our inquiry. In deviating from others, in 
following an unbeaten road, though we perhaps 
may never arrive at the wished-for object, yet it is 
possible we may meet several discoveries by the 
way ; and the certainty of small advantages, even 
while we travel with security, is not so amusing 
as the hopes of great rewards, which inspire 
the adventurer. Evemi nonnun^iom, says Ctuin* 
tilian, ut aliquid grande inveniat qui semper qtUBrii 
qmd nimium est. 

This enterprising spirit is, however, by no means 
the character of the present age : every person 
who should now leave received opinion, who 
should attempt to bo more than a commentator 
upon philosophy, or an imitator in polite learnings 
might be regarded as a chimerical projector. 
Hundreds would be ready not only to point ou4 
his errors, but to load hiin with reproeich. Our 
probable opinions are now regarded as certainties ; 
the difficulties hitherto undiscovered as utteriy in* 
scnitablc ; and the last age inimitable, and therefore 
tlie properest models of imitation. 

One might be almost induced to deplore tiie 
philosophic spirit of the age, which, in proportion 
as it enlightens the mind, increases its timidity, 
and represses the vigour of every undertaking. 
Men are now content with being prudently in the 
right ; which, though not the way to make new 
acquisitions, it must be owned, is the best 
method of securing what we have. Yet this is 
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certain, that the writer who never deviates, who 
never hazards a new thought, or a now ezpreesion, 
though his friends may compliment him upon his 
sagacity, though criticism lifts her feeble voice in 
his praise, will seldom arrive at any degree of per- 
fection. The way to acquire lasting esteem, is 
not by the fewness of a writer's faults, but the 
greatness of his beauties ; and our noblest works 
are generally most replete with both. 

An author who would be sublime, often runs 
his thought into buriesque ; yet I can readily par- 
don his mistaking ten times for once succeed- 
ing. True genius walks along a line ; and per- 
haps our greatest pleasure is in seeing it so often 
near falling, without being ever actually down. 

Every science has its hitherto undiscovered 
mysteries, after which men should travel undis- 
couraged by the failure of former adventurers. 
Every new attempt serves perhaps to facilitate its 
future invention. We may not find the philoso- 
pher's stone, but we shall probably hit upon new 
inventions in pursuing it We shall perhaps never 
be able to discover the longitude, yet perhaps we 
may arrive at new truths in the investigation. 

Were any of thoee sagacious minds among us 
(and surely no nation, or no person, could ever 
compare with us in this particular) ; were any of 
those minds, I say, who now sit down contented 
with exploring the intricacies of another's system, 
bravely to shake ofi* admiration, and, undazzled 
with Uie splendour of another's reputation, to 
chalk out a path to fame for themselves, and bold- 
ly cultivate untried experiment, what might not be 
the result of their inquiries, should the same study 
that has made them wise make them enterprising 
also 7 What could not such qualities united pro- 
dace? But such is not the character of the Eng- 
lish: while our nei^bours of the continent launch 
out into the ocean of science, without proper store 
toit the voyage, we fear shipwreck in every breeze, 
and consume in port those powers which might 
probably have weathered every storm. 

Projectors in a state are generally rewarded 
above their deserts ; projectors in the republic of 
letters, never. If wrong, eveiy inferior dunce 
thinks himself entitled to laugh at their disappoint- 
ment ; if right; men of superior talents think their 
lionour en^iged to oppose, since every new dis- 
covery is a tacit diminution of their own pre-emi- 
nence. 

To aim at excellence, our reputation, our friends, 
and our all must be ventured ; by aiming only at 
mediocrity, we run no risk, and we do little ser- 
vice. Prudence and greatness are ever pursuad- 
ing us to contrary pursuits. The one instructs us 
to be content with our station, and to find happi- 
ness in bounding every wish : the other impels us 
to superiority, and calls nothing happiness but 
raptare. The one directs to follow mankind, and 
to act and think with the rest of the worid : the 
0ther drives ns firom the crowd, and exposes us as 
a mark to all ^ shafts of envy or ignorance. 
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The rewards of mediocrity are immediately 
paid, those attending excellence generally paid in 
reversion. In a word, the little mind who loves 
itself, will write and think with the vulgar, but the 
great mind will be bravely eccentric, and scorn 
the beaten road, from universal benevolence. 

*^* In this place our author introduces a papeiv 
entitled a City «Night Piece, with the A)Uowing 
motto from MartiaL 

nie dolet vere, qui sine teste dotet 

This beautiful Essay forms the ll7th letter m 
the Citizen of the World ; but Dr. Goldsmith has 
there omitted the concluding paragraph, which, on 
account of its singular merit, we shall here pre- 
serve. 

But let me turn from a scene of such ^stress to 
the sanctified hypocrite, who has been tmUang of 
virtue till the time of bed, and now steals oat to 
give a loose to his vices under the protectioo of 
midnight : vices more atrocious because be at- 
tempts to conceal them. See how he pants down 
the dark alley ; and, with hastening steps, fears 
an acquaintance in every face. He has passed the 
whole day in company he hates, and now goes to 
prolong the night among company that as heartily 
hate him. May his vices be detected ! may the 
morning rise upon his shame ! Yet I wish to no 
purpose ; viUany, when detected, never g^ves op^ 
but boldly adds impudence to imposture. 



No. V. 



Saturday, Jfovemker 3, 1759. 



UPON POLITICAL FRUGALITY. 

Fruoalitt has ever been esteemed a virtue as 
well among Pagans as Christians: there have 
been even heroes who have practised it How- 
ever, we must acknowledge, that it is too modest 
a virtue, or, if you will, too obscure a one, to be 
essential to heroism ; few heroes have been able 
to attain to such a height Frugality agrees mudi 
better with politics ; it seems to be the base, the 
support, and, in a word, seems to be the insepara- 
ble companion of a just administraion. 

However this be, there is not perhaps in the 
worid a people less fond of this virtue than the 
EInglish ; and of consequence, there is not a na- 
tion more restless, more exposed to the uneasiness 
of Ufe, or less capable of providing for particular 
happiness. We are taught to despise this virtue 
from our childhood, Qur education is improperiy 
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directed, and a man who has goi)e through the po- 
litest ioBtitutioas, U generally the person who is 
least acquainted with the wholesome precepts ot 
frugality. We every day hear the elegance of 
taste, the magnificence of some, and the generosi- 
ty of others, made the subject of our admiration 
and applause. All this we see represented, not as 
the end and recompense of labour and desert, but 
as the actual result of genius, as the mark of a 
noble and exalted mind. 

In the midst of these praises bestowed on luxu- 
ry, for which elegance and taste are but another 
name, perhaps it may be thought improper to plead 
the cause of frugality. It may be thought low, or 
vainly declamatory, to exhort our youth from the 
folliee of dress, and of every other superfluity ; to 
accustom themselves, even with mechanic mean- 
ness, to the simple necessaries of life. Such sott 
of instructions may appear antiquated ; yet, how- 
ever, they seem the foundations of all our virtues, 
and the most efficacious method of making man- 
kind useful members of society. Unhappily, how- 
ever, such discourses are not fashionable among 
us, and the fashion seems every day growing still 
more obsolete, since the jn^s, and every other 
method of exhortation, seems disposed to talk of 
the luxuries of life as harmless enjoyments. I re- 
member, when a boy, to have remarked, that those 
who in school wore the finest clothes, were pointed 
at as being conceited and proud. At present, our 
little masters are taught to conmder dress betimes, 
and they are regarded, even at school, with con- 
tempt, who do not appear as genteel as the rest 
Education shouM teach us to become useful, sober, 
disinterested, and laborious members of society ; 
but does it not at present point out a different path ? 
It teaches us to multiply our wants, by which 
means we become more eager to possess, in order 
to dissipate, a greater charge to ourselves, and 
more usidess or obnoxious to society. 

If a youUi happens to be possessed of more ge- 
nius than fortune, he is early informed, that he 
ought to think of his advancement in the world; 
that he should labour to make himself pleasing to 
his superiors ; that he should shun low company 
(by which is meant the company of his equals) ; 
that he should rather hve a little above than below 
his fortune ; that he should think of becoming 
great : but he finds none to admonish him to be- 
come frugal, to persevere in one single design, to 
avoid every pleasure and all flattery which, how- 
ever seeming to conciliate the favour of his supe- 
riors, never conciliate their esteem. There are 
none to teach him, that the best way of becoming 
happy in himself, and useful to others, is to con- 
tinue in the state in which fortune at first placed 
him, without making too liasty strides to advance- 
ment; that greatness may be attained, but should 
not be expected ; and that they who most impa- 
tiently expect advancement, are seldom possessed 
of their wishes. He has few, I say, to teach him 
this lesson, or to moderate his youthful passions ; 



yet this experience may say, that a young man, 
who, but for six years of the early part of his life^ 
could seem divested of all his passions, would 
certainly make, or considerably increase his for- 
tune, and might indulge several of his favourite 
inclinations in manhood with the utmost security. 

The efficaciousness of these means is sufficient- 
ly known and acknowledged ; but as we are apt 
to connect a low idea with all our notions of fru 
gality, the person who would persuade us to it 
might be accused of preaching up avarice. 

Of all vices, however, against which morality 
dissuades, there is not one more undetermined 
than this of avarice. Misers are described by 
some, as men divested of honour, sentiment, or hu- 
manity ; but this is only an ideal picture, or the 
resemblance at least is found but in a few. la 
trutli, they who are generally called misers, ara 
some of the very best members of society. The 
sober, the laborious, the attentive, the frugal,, are 
thus styled by the gay, giddy, thoughtless, and ex- 
travagant The first set of men do society alt the 
good, and the latter all the evil that is felt Even 
the excesses of the first no way injure the com- 
monwealth , those of the latter are the most inju- 
rious that can be conceived. 

The ancient Romans, more rational than we in 
this particular, were very far from thus misplacing 
their admiration and praise ; instead of regarding 
the practice of parsimony as low or vicious, they 
made it synonymous even with probity. They es- 
teemed those virtues so inseparable, that the 
known expression of Vir Frugi signified, at one 
and the same time, a sober and managing man, an 
honest man, and a man of substance. 

The Scriptures, in a thousand places, praise 
economy; and it is every where distinguished 
firom avarice. But in spite of all its sacred dic- 
tates, a taste for vain pleasures and foolish ex 
pense is the ruling passion of the present times. 
Passion, did I call it? rather the madness which at 
once possesses the great and the little, the rich 
and the poor: even some are so intent upon acquir- 
ing the superfluities of life that they sacrifice its 
necessaries in this foolish pursuit. 

To attempt the entire abolition of luxury, as it 
would be impossible, so it is not my intent The 
generality of mankind are too weak, too' much 
slaves to custom and opinion, to resist the torrent 
of bad example. But if it be impossible to convert 
the multitude, those who have received more ex- 
tended education, who are enlightened and judi- 
cious, may find some hints on thb subject usefuL 
They may see some abuses, the suppression of 
which would by no means endanger public liberty ; 
they may be directed to tlie aboUtion of some un- 
necessary expenses, which have no tendency to 
promote happiness or virtue, and which might be 
directed to better purposes. Our fire- works, our 
public feasts and entertainments, our entries of am- 
bassadors, etc; what mummery all this! what 
childish pageants ! what millioas are sacrificed in 
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paying thbute to custom ! what an unnecessaiy 
charge at times when we are pressed with real 
want, which cannot be satisfied without burden- 
ing the poor ! 

Were such suppressed entirely, not a single 
creature in the state would have the least cause to 
mourn their suppression, and many might be eased 
of a load they now feel lying heavily upon them. 
If this were put in practice, it would agree with the 
advice of a sensible writer of Sweden, who, in the 
Gazette de France, 1753, thus expressed himself 
on that subject " It were sincerely to be wished," 
says he, "that the custom were established 
amongst us, that in all events which cause a pub* 
lie joy, we made our exultations conspicuous 
only by acts useful to society. We should then 
quickly see many useful monuments of our rea- 
son, which would much better perpetuate the me- 
mory of things worthy of being transmitted to 
posterity, and would be much more glorious to hu- 
manity, than all those tumultuous preparations of 
feasts, entertainments, and other rejoicings used 
upon such occasions.** 

The same proposal was long before confirmed 
by a Chinese emperor, who lived in the last cen- 
tury, who, upon an occasion of extraordinary joy, 
forbade his subjects to make the usual illumina- 
tions, either with a design of sparing their sub- 
stance, or of turning them to some more durable 
indications of joy, more glorious for him, and more 
advantageous to his people. 

Afler such instances of political frugality, can 
we then continue to blame the Dutch ambassador 
at a certain court, who, receiving at his departure 
the portrait of the king, enriched with diamonds, 
asked what this fine thing might be worth ? Be- 
ing told that it might amount to about two thou- 
sand pounds, " And why," cries he, " cannot his 
majesty keep the picture and give the money ?" 
The simplicity may be ridiculed at first ; but 
when we come to examine it more closely, men 
of sense will at once confess that he had reason 
in what he said, and that a purse of two thousand 
guineas is much more serviceable than a picture. 

Should we follow the same method of state fru- 
gality in other respects, what numberiess savings 
might not be the result ! How many possibilities 
of saving in the administration of justice, which 
now burdens the subject, and enriches some mem- 
bers of society, who are useful only from its cor- 
ruption I 

It were to be wished, that they who govera 
kingdoms would imitate artizans. When at 
London a new stuff has been invented, it is im- 
mediately counterfeited in France. How happy 
were it for society, if a first minister would be 
equally solicitous to transplant the useful laws of 
other countries into his own. We are arrived at 
a perfect imitation of porcelain ; let us endeavour 
to imitate the good to society that our neighbours 
are found to practise, and let our neighbours also 
imitate those parts of duty in which we excel. 
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There are some men, who in their garden at- 
tempt to raise those fruits which nature has adapt- 
ed only to the sultry climate beneath the line. 
We have at our very doors a thousand laws and 
customs infinitely useful : these are the fiuits we 
should endeavour to transplant; these the exotics 
that would speedily become naturalized to the soiL 
They might grow in every climate, and benefit 
every possessor. 

The best and the most useful laws I hare ever 
seen, are generally practised in Holland. When 
two men are determined to go to law with each 
other, they are first obliged to go before the reeon- 
dling judges, called the peace-makers. If the 
parties come attended with an advocate, or a so- 
licitor, they are obliged to retire, as we take fuel 
from the fire we are desirous of extinguishing. 

The peace-makers then begin advising the par- 
ties, by assuring them, that it is the hei^t oitdlj 
to waste their substance, and make themselves 
mutually miserable, by having recourse to the tri- 
bunals of justice ; follow but our direction, and we 
will accommodate matters vnthout any expense to 
either. If the rage of debate is too strong upon 
either party, they are remitted back for anodier 
day, in order that time may soflen their tempers, 
and produce a reconciliation. They are thus sent 
for twice or thrice : if their folly happens to be in- 
curable, they are permitted to go to law, and as we 
give up to amputation such members as cannot 
be cured by art, justice is permitted to take its 
course. 

ft is necessary to make here long declamations, 
or calculate what society would save, were this 
law adopted. I am sensible, that the man who 
advises any reformation, only serves to make him- 
self ridiculous. What! mankind will be apt to 
say, adopt the customs of countries that have not 
so much real liberty as our own ! our present cus- 
toms, what are they to any man ? we are very 
happy under them : this must be a vary pleasant 
fellow, who attempts to make us happier than we 
already are ! Does he not know that abuses are 
the patrimony of a great part of the nation T 
Why deprive us of a malady by which such num- 
bers find their account ? This, I must own, is an 
argument to which I have nothing to reply. 

What numberiess savings might there not be 
made in both arts and commerce, particularly in 
the liberty of exercising trade, without the neces- 
sary prerequisites of freedom ! Such useless ob- 
structions have crept into every state, frorn a spirit 
of monopoly, a narrow selfish spirit of gain, with- 
out the least attention to general society. Such a 
clog upon industry frequently drives the poor from 
labour, and reduces th^m by degrees to a sUte of 
hopeless indigence. We have already a more 
than sufl[icient repugnance to labour ; we should 
by no means increase the obstacles, or make ex- 
cuses in a sUte for idleness. Such faults have 
ever crept into a state, under wrong or needy ad- 
ministrations. 
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Exclusive of the madters, there are numberless 
faulty expenses among the workmen; clubs, 
garnishes, freedoms, and such hke impositions, 
which arc not too minute even for law to take 
notice of, and which should be aboUshed without 
mercy, since they are ever the inlets to excess and 
idleness, and are the parent of all those outrages 
which naturally fall upon the more useful part of 
society. In the towns and countries I have seen, 
I never saw a city or village yet, whose miseries 
were not in proportion to the number of its pubUc- 
honses. In Rotterdam, you may go through eight 
or ten streets without finding a public-house. In 
Antwerp, almost every second house seems an 
ale-house. In the one city, all wears the ap- 
pearatice of happiness and warm affluence ; in 
the other, the young fellows walk about the streets 
in shabby finery, their fathers sit at the door darn- 
ing or knitting stockings, while their ports are 
filled with dunghills. 

Alehouses are ever an occasion of debauchery 
and excess, and, either in a religious or political 
light, it would be our highest interest to have the 
greatest part of them suppressed. They should 
be put under laws of not continuing open beyond 
a certain hour, and harbouring only proper per- 
sons. These rules, it may be said, will diminish 
the necessary taxes ; but this is false reasoning, 
since what was consumed in debauchery abroad, 
would, if such a regulation took place, be more just- 
ly, and perhaps more equitably for the workman's 
family, spent at home j and this cheaper to them, 
and without loss of time. On the other hand, our 
alehouses being ever open, interrupt business ; 
the workman is never certain who frequents them, 
nor can the master be sure of having what was 
begun, finished at the convenient time. 

A habit of frugality among the lower orders of 
mankind, is much more beneficial to society than 
the unreflecting might imagine. The pawn- 
broker, the attorney, and other pests of society, 
might, by proper management, be turned into ser- 
viceable members ; and, were their trades abolish- 
ed, it is possible the same avarice that conducts 
the one, or the same chicanery that characterizes 
the other, might, by proper regulations, be con- 
verted into frugality and commendable prudence. 
But some, who have made the eulogium of lux- 
ury, have represented it as the natural conse- 
quence of every country that is become rich. Did 
we not employ our extraordinary wealth in super- 
fluities, say they, what other means would there 
be to employ it in ? To which it may be answer- 
ed, if frugality were established in the state, if our 
expenses were laid out rather in the necessaries 
than the superfluities of life, there might be fewer 
wants, and even fewer pleasures, but infinitely 
more happiness. The rich and the great would 
be better able to satisfy their creditors ; they 
would be better able to marry their children, and, 
instead of one marriage at present, there might be 
two, if such regulations took place. 



The imaginary calls of vanity, which in reality 
contribute nothing to our real felicity, would not 
then be attended to, while the real calls of nature 
might be always and universally supplied. The 
difierence of employment in the subject is what, 
in reality, produces the good of society. If the 
subject be engaged in providing only the luxuries, 
the necessaries must be d^dentin proportion. 
If, neglectmg the produce of our own country, 
our minds are set upon the productions of another, 
we mcrease our wants, but not our means ; and 
every new imported delicacy for our tables, or 
ornament in our equipage, is a tax upon the poor. 

The true interest of every government is to cul- 
tivate the necessaries, by which is always meant 
every happiness our own country can produce ; 
and suppress all the luxuries, by which is meant, 
on the other hand, every happiness imported from 
abroad. Commerce has therefore its bounds ; 
and every new import, instead of receiving encou- 
ragement, should be first examined whether it be 
conducive to the interest of society. 

An>ong the many publications with which the 
press is every day burdened, I have often wonder- 
ed why we never had, as in other countries, an 
Economical Journal, which might at once direct 
to all the useful discoveries in other countries, 
and spread those of our own. As other journals 
serve to amuse the learned, or, what is more often 
the case, to make them quarrel, while they only 
serve to give us the history of the misohievous 
world, for so I call our warriors ; or the idle world, 
for so may the learned be called; they never 
trouble their heads about the most useful part of 
mankind, our peasants and our artisans ; — were 
such a work carried into execution, with proper 
management, and just direction, it might serve as a 
repository for every useful improvement, and in- 
crease that knowledge which learning often serves 
to confound. 

Sweden seems the only country where the sci- 
ence of economy seems to have fixed its empire. 
In other countries, it is cultivated only by a few 
admirers, or by societies which have not received 
suflicient sanction to become completely useful ; 
but here there is founded a royal academy destin- 
ed to this purpose only, composed of the most 
learned and powerful members of the state ; an 
academy which declines every thing which only 
terminates in amusement, erudition, or curiosity ; 
and admits only of observations tending to illus- 
trate husbandry, agriculture, and every real phy- 
sical improvement. In this country nothing is 
left to private rapacity ; but ev^ improvement is 
immediately difRised, and its inventor immediate- 
ly recompensed by the state. Happy were it so 
in other countries ; by this means, every impostor 
would be prevented from ruining or deceiving the 
public with pretended diiscoveries or nostrums, 
and every real inventor would not, by this means, 
suffer the inconveniencies of suspicion. 

In short, the economy equally unknown to the 
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prodigal and aiuincious, aewaa to be a juat mean 
baCween both extremes ; and/o a tranagression of 
thia at preaant decried virtue it ia that we are to 
attribute a great part 6f the evila which infest ao- 
ciety. A taste for' superflaity, amusement, and 
pleaauie, bring, e^minacy, idleness, and expense 
in their train. But a thirst of riches is mlways 
proportioned to our debaocherji^ and the greateat 
prodigal is too frequently found to be the greatest 
miser ; so that the vices which seem the moat op- 
posite, are frequently found to produce eaqh other ; 
and to avoid iMpth, it is only necessary* to be fru- 

Virtua est madium vixioruni et otnoque reduetum— 

Hor. 



JL ilEVERlE. 

ScARCBLT a day passes in which we do not 
hear compliments paid to Dryden, Pope, and 
other writers of the laA age, while not a mouth 
oomea forward that is not loaded with invectives 
againat the writera of this. Strange, thai our 
cities should be fond of giving their favoura to 
those who are insensible of the obligation, and 
their dislike to those, who, of all mankind, are 
most apt to retaliate the injury. 

Even though our present writers had not equal 
merit with their predecessors, it would be politic to 
use them with ceremony. Every compliment 
paid them would be more agreeable, in proportion 
as they least deserved it Tell a lady with a 
handsome face that she is pretty, she only thinks 
it her due ; it is what she has heard a thousand 
times before from others, and disregards the com- 
pliment : but assure a lady, the cut ot whose 
visage is something more plain, that she looks 
killing to-day, she instantly bridles up, and feels 
the force of the well-timed flattery the whole day 
after. Compliments which we think are deserv- 
ed, we accept only as debts, with indifierence ; 
' but those which conscience informs us we do not 
merit, we receive with the same gratitude that we 
do favours given away. 

Our gentlemen, however, who preaide at the 
distribution of Uterary fame, seem resolved to 
part with praise neither from motives of justice 
nor generosity : one would think, when they take 
pen in hand, that it was only to blot reputations, 
and to put their seals to the packet which conaigna 
every new-bom eflbrt to oblivion. 

Yet, notwithstanding the republic of letters' 
hangs at present so feebly together ; though those 
friendships which once promoted literary fiane 
seem now to be discontinued ; though every wri- 
ter who now draws the quill seems to aim at pro- 
fit, as well as applause ; many among them are 
probably laying in stores for immortality, and are 
provided with a sufficient stock of reputation to 
last the whole journey. 
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As I was indulging these reflections, in order to 
eke out the present page, I could not avoid pann- 
ing the metaphor of going a journey in my ima- 
gination, and formed tha following Reverie, too 
wild for allegory and too regukr for a dreaoL 

I fancied myself placed in the yard of a large 
inn, ia which there vere uk infinite ntmiber of wa- 
gons and stage-coaches, attended by fellowa who 
eitBer invited the company to take their places, or 
w^ebusied in packing thdr baggage. Each velbde 
had its inscription, showing the place of ita desti- 
nation. On one I could read, The pUasurt sUgt- 
coach ; on another. The tougmi cf indiitlry ; on e 
thbd. The eonily whim 7 and on a fourth. The 
Umdau qf rkhet, I had some inclination to step 
into each of these, one after another ; but I know 
not by what means, I passed them by, and at last 
fixed my eye upon a small carriage^ Berlin Gab- 
ion, which seemed the moat convenient vehicle at 
a distance in the world ; and npon my nearer ap- 
proadi found it to be Thefmm maehme, 

I instantly made up to the coachman, whom I 
found to be an affiible and seemingly good-natur- 
ed fellow. He informed me, that he bad but a 
few da3rs ago returned from the Tem{4e of Fame, 
to which he had been carrying Addison, Swift, 
Pope, Steele, Congreve, and CoUey Gibber. That 
they made but indifierent company by the way, 
that he once or twice was going to empty his ber- 
lin of the whole cargo : however, aays he, I got 
them all safe home, with no other damage than a 
black eye, which CoUey gave Mr. Pope, and am 
now returned for another ooachfuL ^ If that be 
all, friend," said I, ** and if you are in want of 
company, PU make one with all my heart Open 
the door ; I hope the madiine ridee easy.^ " Oh, 
for that, nr, extremely easy.** But still keeping 
the door shut, and measuring me with his eye, 
" Pray, sir, have you no luggage? You jeem to 
be a good-natured sort of a gentleman ; but I dont 
find you have got any luggage, and I never per- 
mit any to travel with me but such as have some- 
thing valuable to pay for coach-hire." Examming 
my pockets, I own I was not a little disconcerted 
at this unexpected rebnflT; but considering that I 
carried a number of the Bee under my arm, I was 
resolved to open it in his eyes, and dazzle him 
with the splendour of the page. He Bead the title 
and contents, however, without any emotion, and 
assured me he had never heard of it before. ** In 
short, firiend," said he, now losing all his Ibimer 
respect, " you must not come in ; I expect better 
passengers ; but as you seem a harmleai creature^ 
perhaps, if there be room left, I may let you lide a 
while for charity.'- 

I now took my stand by the coachman at the 
door ; and since I could not command a seat, was 
resolved to be as useful as possible, and earn by 
my assiduity what I could not by my merit 

The next that presented for a place was a most 
whimsical figure indeed. He was hung round 
with papers of his own composm^ not unhbe 
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tbme who amg ballads in the streets, and came 
dancing up to the door with all the con£dence of 
instant admittance. The Volubility of his motion 
and address prevented my being able to read more 
of his cargo than the word Inspector, which was 
written in great letters at the top of some of the pa- 
pers. He opened the coach-door himsdf without 
any ceremony, and was just slipping in, when th^ 
ooachman, with as Uttle ceremony, pu}led him 
back. Our figure.seemed perfectly angry at this 
repulse, and demanded gentleman's satislaction. 
" Lord, sir !** replied the coachroani- ** instead of 
proper luggage by your bulk you seem loaded for 
a West India Toyage. Yoa are big enough witb 
all your papers to crack twenty stage-coaches- 
Bzcuse me, indeed, sir, for you mustnot enter." 
Our Bgure now began to expostulate : he assured 
the coachman, that though Us baggage seemcti So 
bulky, it was perfectly l^t, aod that he wyuld be 
contented with Ihe smallest comer of room. But 
Jehu was infle^le, and tlm carrier of the Inspec- 
tors was sent to dance bnfik again with all hb pa- 
pers flotteiing in the wind. We expected to have 
ho niore trouble from this quarter, when in a few 
minutes the same figure changed his appearance, 
like harlequin upbn the stage, and with the same 
confidence again made his approaches, dressed in 
lace, and carrying nothing but a nosegay. Upon 
coming nearer, he thrust the nosegay to the coach- 
man's nose, grasped the brass, and seemed now 
resolved to enter by violence: I found the struggle 
soon begin to grow hot, and the coachman, who 
was a little old, unable td continue the contest ; 
ao, in order to ingratiate myself, I stepped in to his 
assistance, and our united efibrts sent our literary 
Proteus, though worsted, unconquered still, clear 
ofi^ dancing a rigadooD, and smelling to hb own 
nosegay. 

The person who after him appeared as candidate 
fbr a place in the stage, came up with an air not 
quite BO confident, but somewhat however thea- 
trical ; and, instead of entering, made the coach- 
man a very low txfw, which the other returned 
and desired to see his baggage ; upon which he 
instantly produced some farces, a. tragedy, and 
other miscellany productions. The coachman, 
casting hb eyeopon the cargo, assured him at 
present he could not possibly have a place, but 
hoped in time he might aspire to one, ad he seem- 
ed to have read in the book of nature, without a 
careful perusal of which, none ever found entrance 
at the Temple of Fame. " What!" replied the 
disappointed poet, " shall my tragedy, in which I 
have vindicated the cause of liberty and virtue — " 

" Follow nature," returned the other, •'and 

^ever expect to find lasting fame by topics which 
only please from their popularity. Had you 
been first in the cause of freedom or praised in vir- 
tue more thafi an empty name, it is possible you 
might have gained admittance ; but at present I 
be^ sir, you will stand aside for another gentle- 
man whom I see approaching." 
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Thb was a very grave personage; whom at some 
distance I took for bne of the most reserved, and 
even disagreeable figures I had seen ; but as he 
approached, hb appearance improved, and when I 
could distinguish hun thoroughly, I perceived that, 
in spite of the severity of his brow, be had one of 
the most good-natured countenances that could bo 
imagined. Upon coming to open the stage door 
he lifted a parcel of folios into the seat before him, 
but our inquisitodal coachman at once shoved them 
oat i^gain. " What ! not take in my Dictionaiy ?" 
exdaimed th^ other in a rage. *' But patient, sir," 
replied theix>actiman, " I have drove a coach, man 
and boy^ these two thousand years ; but I do not 
remember to have canied above one dictionary 
during the whole time. That little book which I 
perosivo- peeping from one of your pockets, may I 
presume to ask what it contains 7" "A mere 
trifle," replied the aud^Nr ; *Mt b called The Ram- 
bUr.'' " The Rambler !" says the coachman, " I 
beg, sir, you will take your place ; I hava heard 
our ladles in the cou^ of Apollo Ihoquently men- 
tion it with rapture : aad Clio, .who happens to be 
a little grave, has been heard to prefer it to the 
S^tator ; though others have observed, that the 
reflections, by being refined, sometimes become mi- 
nute." 

Thb grave gentleman was scarcely seated, when 
another, whose appearance was something more 
modem, seemed willing to enter,, yet afraid to ask. 
He carried in hb hand a bundle of essays, oi 
which the coachman was curious enough to in- 
quire the contents. ** These," replied the gentle- 
man, " are rhapsodies against the religion of my 
country." And how can you expect to come into 
my cqach, afler thus choosing the wrong side of 
the question ?" " Ay, but I am right," replied 
the other ; ''and if you give me leave I shall m a 
few minutes state the argument". " Right or 
wrong," said the coachman, ** he who disturbs 
religion is a blockhead, and he shall never travel 
in a coach of mine." *' If, then," said the gentle- 
man, mustering up all his courage, "if I am not 
to have admittance as an essaybt, I hope I shall 
not be repulsed as an historian ; the last volume 
ofmyhbtory met with applause." "Yes," re- 
plied the coachman, " but I have heard only the 
first approved at the Temple of Fame ; and as I 
see you have it abouf you, enter without further 
ceremony." My attention was now diverted to a 
.crowd who were pushing forward a person that 
seemed more incUned to the stagecoach of riches ; 
but by their means he was driven forward to the 
8aroe*machine, which he, however, seemed heart- 
ily to despise. Impelled, however, by their soli- 
citations, he steps up, flourishing a voluminous 
history, and demanding admittance. ** Sir, I have 
formeriy heard your name mentioned," says the 
coachman, " but never as an historian. Is there 
no other work upon which you may daim a place ?" 
" None," replied the other, " except a romance ; 
but this is a work of too trifling a nature to claim 
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future attention. ** Tou mistake," says the inquisi- 
tor, ** a well-written romance is no such easy task 
as is generally imagined. I remember fonneriy to 
have carried Cervantes and Segrais ; and, if you 
think fit, you may enter." 

Upon our three literary travellers oonung into 
the same coach, I listened attentively to hear what 
might bt the conversation that passed upon this 
extraordinary occasion ; when instead of agree- 
able or entertaining dialogue, I found them grum- 
bling at each other, and each seemed discontented 
with his companions. Stmnge ! thou^t I to my^ 
self, that they who are thus bom to enlighten the 
world, should still preserve the nacrow prejudices 
of ciiildhood, and, by disagreeing, make even the 
highest merit ridiculous Were t}ie luamed And 
the wise to unite against the dunces of society, in- 
stead of sometimes siding into opposite parties 
with them, thoy might throw a lustre upon each 
other's reputation, and teach every rank of subor- 
dination merit, if not to admire, at least not to avow 
disUke. 

In the midst of these reflections, I perceived the 
coachman^ unmindful of me, had now mounted 
the box. Several were approaching to be taken in, 
whose pretensions, I was sensible, were very just ; 
I therefore desired him to stop, and take in more 
passengers ; but he repUed, as he had now mount- 
ed the boi, it would be improper to come down ; 
but that he should take them all, one after the 
other, when he should return. So he drove away 
and for myself, as I could not get in, I mountecl 
behind, in order to hear the conversation on the 
way. 

(To be continued.) 



A WORD OR TWO ON THE LATB FARCC, 
CALLED ** HIGH LIFE BELOW 8TA1R8." 

Just as I had expected, before I saw this farce, 
I found it formed on too narrow a plan to nfRxd a 
pleasing variety. The sameness of the humour in 
every scene could not but at ladt fail of being dis- 
agreeable. The poor, affecting the manners of the 
rich, might be carried on through one character, r>r 
two at the most, with great propriety : but to 
have almost every personage on the scene almost 
of the same character, and reflecting the fellies of 
each other, was unartful in the poet to the IM de- 
gree. 

The scene was almost a Cbntinuation of the 
same absurdity, and my Lord Duke and Sir Harry 
(two footmen who assume these characters) have 
nothmg else to <io but to talk like their masters, 
and are only introduced to speak, and to show 
themselves. Thus, as there is a sameness of cha- 
racter, there is a bsjrrenness of incident, which, by 
a very small share of address, the poet might have 
easily avoided. 

From a conformity to critic rules, which perhaps 
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on the whole have done more harm than good, oar 
author has sacrificed all the vivacity of the dia- 
logue to nature ; and though he makes his charac- 
ters talk like servants, they are seldom absurd 
enough, or hvely enough to make us merry. 
Though hffis always natural, he happens seldom 
to be humorous. 

The satire was well intended, if we regard it as 
being masters ourselves ; but probably a philoso- 
pher would rejoice in that liberty which Enghsb- 
men give their domestics ; and, fat my own patt, 
I cannot avoid being pleased at the happiness of 
those poor creatures, who in some measure eontri- 
bute to mine. The Athenians, the politest and 
best-natured people upon earth, were the kindest 
to their slaves ; and If a person may judge, who 
has seen the worid, our English servants are tb^ 
best treated, because the generality of our English 
gentlesen are the politest under the sun. 

But not to lift my feeble voice among the pmdk 
of critics, who prolMbly have no other occupation 
but that of cutting up evevy thing new, I must 
own, there are one or two scenes that «re fine sa- 
tire, and sufficiently humorous ; particulariy the 
first interview between the two footmen, which at 
once ridicules the manners of the great, and the 
absurdity of their imitators. 

Whatever defects there might Be in the com- 
position, there were none in the action : in tbb the 
performers showed more humour than I had fan- 
cied them capable of. Mr. Palmer and Mr. King 
were entirely what they desired to represent ; and 
Mrs. Clive (but what deed I talk of bei^ since, 
without the least exaggeration. She has more true 
humour than any aetor or actress upon the Elng- 
lish or any other stage I have seen) — she, I say, 
did the past all the justice it was capable of : «nd, 
upon tlie whole, a farce, which has only this to re- 
commend it, that the author took his plan from 
the volume of nature, by the sprightly manner in 
which it was perfomoed, wa» for one nigkC a t» 
lerable entertainment. This much may be said 
in its vindication, that people of fashion seemed 
mare pleased In the represeatatioo than the subor- 
dinate ranks aT people. 



UPON UNFORTUNATE MERIT. 

Evert age seems to have its favourite pursuits, 
which serve to amuse the idle, and to reheve the 
attention of the industrious. Happy the man who 
is bont excellent in the pursuit in vogue, and 
whose genius seems adapted to the times in which 
he tives. How many do we see, who might have 
extelled'in arts or sdenoes, and^ho seem fur- 
nished with talents equal to the greatestdiscoveriesy 
had the road not been aheady beaten by thdr 
predecessors, and nothing left for them except 
triflee to discover, while others of very moderate 
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abilities baeooM ftunoua, becaura happening to be 
first in the reigning puisuit 

Thus, at the renewal of letters in Europe, the 
taste was not to compose new books, but to com- 
ment en the old ones. It was not to be expected 
that new books should be written, when th^ were 
so many of the ancients either not«known or not 
understood. It was not reasohable to attempt new 
conquests, while they had such an extensive region 
lying waste for want of cultivation. At tliat pe- 
riod, criticism and erudition were the reigping stu- 
dies of the times ; and he who had only an inven- 
tive genius, might have languished in hopeless ob- 
scurity. When the writers of antiquity wefe suffi- 
ciently explained and known, the learned set about 
imitating them : hence proceeded the number of 
Latin orators, poets, and historians, in the reigns 
of Clement the Seventh and Alexander the Sixth. 
Thip passion for antiquity lasted for many years, 
to the utter exclusion of every other pursuit, till 
some began to find, that those works which were 
imitated from nature^ were more like the writings 
of antiquity, than even those written in express 
imitation. It was then modern language began 
Id be cultivated with assiduity, and our poets and 
orators poured forth their wonders upon the 
world. 

Ai writers become more numerous, it is natural 
for readers to become more indolent ; whence must 
necessarily arise a desire of attaining knowledge 
with the greatest possible ease. No science or art 
offers its instniction an3 amusement in so obvious 
ft manner as statuary and painting. Hence we 
see, that a desire of cultivating those arts general- 
ly attends the decline <lf science. Thus the-finest 
statues and the most beautiful paintings of an- 
tiquity, preceded but a Kttle the absolute dec^y of 
every other science. The statues of Antoninus, 
Commodu^ and their contemporaries, are the 
finest productions of the chisel, and appeared but 
just befofe learning was destroyed by comment, 
criticism, and b^barous invasions. 

What happened in Rome may probably be the 
case with us at home. Our nobility ve now more 
solicitous in patronizmg painters and sculptors 
than those of any other polite profession ; and 
from the lord, who ha» his gallery, down to the 
'prentice, who has his twopenny copper-plate, all 
are admirers of this art The great, by their ca- 
resses, seem insensible to all other merit but that 
of the pencil ; and the vulgar buy every book 
rather from the excellence of the sculptor than the 
writer. 

How happy were it now, if men of real excel- 
lence in that profession were to arise ! Were the 
painters of Italy now to appear, who once wander- 
ed like beggars from one city to another, and pro- 
duce their almost breathing figures, what rewards 
might they not expect! But many of them lived 
without rewards, and therefore rewards alone will 
never produce their equals. We have often found 
the great exert themselves not only without pro- 



motion, but in spite of opposition. We have often 
found them flourishing, like medicinal {dantJ, in a 
region of savageness and barbarity, their excellenoe 
unknown, and (heir virtues unheeded. 

TheyM^ho have seen the paintings of Caravagio 
are sensible of the surprising impression they 
make ; bold, swelling terrible to the laal degree ; 
all teems animated, and speaks him among the 
forenipst of his profliBsk>n ; yet this man's Ibrtuoe 
and his fame seemed ever in oppositian to each 
•ther. ... 

Unknowing how to flatter the great, he was 
driven fipom city to city in the utmost indigence, 
and might truly be said to paint for his bread. 

Having ohe day insulted a person of distinction, 
vho refused to payiiim all the respect which he 
thought his due, he was obliged to leave Rome, 
and travel on foot, hiB usual method of going his 
journeys down into the country, without either 
money or friends to subsist him. 

After he had trarelled in this manner as long 
as his strength would' permit, faint with famine 
and fatigue^ he at last called at an ofapcure inn by 
the way-side. The host knew, by the appearance 
of his guest, his indifferent circumstances, and re- 
fused to furnish him a dinner without previous 
payment 

As Caravagio was entirely destitute of monej^ 
he took down the innkeeper's sign, and painted it 
anew for his dinner. 

Thus refreshed, he proceeded on his journey, 
and left the innkeeper not quite satisfied with tt:ds 
method of payment Some company of distinc- 
tion, however, coming boau after, and struck with 
the beauty of the new sign, bought it at an ad- 
vanced price, and .astonished the innkeeper with 
their generosity: he was resolved, therefore, to 
get as many signs as possible drawn by the same 
artist, as he found he could sell them to good ad- 
vantage ; and accordingly set out after Caravagio, 
in order to bring him back. It was nightfall be- 
fore he came up to the place where the unfortunate 
Caravagio lay*dead by the roadside, overcome by 
fatigue, resei^inent, and despair. 



No. VI. 

Saturdofff JiTovember 10, 1759. 
ON EDUCATION. 

to the author of the bee. 

Sir, 

As few subjects are more interesting to society, 
so few have been more frequently written upon 
than the education of youth. Yet is it not a Utile 
surprising, that it should have b«en treated almost 
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by all in a declamatory manner ? Tbey haTO in- 
msted largely on the advantages that result from 
it, both to the indmdual and to society, and have 
expatiated in the praise of what none have ever 
been so hardy as to call in question. 

Instead of givmg us fine but empty harangues 
upon this subject, instead of indulging each his 
particular and whimsical system, it had been much 
better if the writers on this subject had treated it 
in a more scientific manner, repressed all the sal- 
lies of imagination, an^ given us the result of their 
observations with didactic simplicity. Upon this 
subject the smallest errors are of the most danger- 
ous consequence ; and the author should venture 
the imputation of stupidity upon a topic, where 
his slightest deviations may tend to injure the rv 
sing generation. 

I shall therefore throw out a few thoughts upon 
this subject, which have not been attended to by 
others, and shall dismiss all attempts to please, 
while I study only instruction. 

The manner in which our youth of London are 
at present ediucated is, some in free-schools in the 
dty, but the far greater number in boarding-schools 
about town. The parent justly consults the 
health of his child, and finds an education in the 
country tqnds to promote this much more than a 
oontinuance in the town. Thus far they are 
light : if there were a possibility of having even 
our free-schools kept a little out of town, it would 
certainly conduce to the health and vigour of per- 
haps the mind, as well as of the body. It may be 
thought whimsical, but it is truth ; I have found 
by experience, that the% wbo hav3 spent all their 
lives in cities, contract not oniy an efieminacy of 
habit, but even of thinking. • ^ . 

But when I have said, that the boar^ing-schoob 
are preferable to free-schools, «s beingin the coun- 
try, this is certainly the only ad vantag^ can allow 
them, otherwise it is impossible to^nceive the 
ignorance of those who take upon tU^m the im- 
portant trust of educatioiu Is any num unfit for 
any of the professions ? he finds his last resource 
in setting up school. Do any become bankrupts 
in trade ? they still set up a boarding-school, and 
drive a trade this way, when all others fail : nay, 
I have been told of butchers and barbers, who 
have turned schoolmasters ; and, more surprising 
■till, made fortunes in their now profession. 

Could we think ourselves in a countr]^ df civil- 
ized people ; could it be conceived that we have 
any regard for posterity, when such are permitted 
to take the charge of the morals, genius, and Health 
of those dear little pledges, who may one day be 
the guardians of the liberties of Europe, and who 
may serve as the honour and bulwark of their 
aged parents 7 The care of our children, is it be- 
low the state? is it fit to indulge the caprice of the 
ignorant with the disposal of their children in this 
particular 7 For the state to take the charge of all 
its children, as in Persia and Sparta, might at pre- 
sent be inconvenient ; but surely with great ease it 



might cast an eye to their instmctora. Of all 
members of society, I do not know a more useful, 
or a more honourable one, than a schoolmaster ; 
at the same time that I do not see any more ge- 
nerally despised, or whose talents are so ill re- 
warded. 

Were the salaries of schoolmasters to be aug- 
mented from a diminution of useless sinecures, 
how might it turn to the advantage of this peo- 
ple ; a people whom, without flattery, I may in 
other respects term the wisest and greatest upon 
earth ! But while I would reward the deserving^ 
I would dismiss those utteriy unqualified for their 
employment : in short, I would make the business 
of a schoolmaster evory way more respectable, by 
increasing their salaries, and admitting only men 
of proper abilities. 

There are already schoolmasters appointed, and 
they have some small salaries ; but where at pre- 
sent there i^ but one schoolmaster appointed, there 
should at least be two ; and wherever the sala- 
ry is at present twenty pounds, it should be a 
hundred. Do we g^ve immoderate benefices to 
those who instruct ourselves, and shall we deny 
even subsistence to those who instruct our child- 
ren 7 Every member of society should be paid in 
proportion as he is necessary : and I will be bold 
enough to say, that schoolmasters in a state are 
more necessary than clergymen, as children stand 
in more need of instruction than their parents. 

But instead of thii, as I have already observed, 
we send them to board in the country to the most 
ignorant set of men that can he imagined. But 
lest the ignorance of the master be not sufiBcient, 
the child is generally consigned to the usher. 
This is generally some poor needy animal, Uttle 
superior to a footman either in learning or spirit, 
invited to his place by an advertisement, and kept 
thcfre merely from his being of a complying dispo- 
sition, and making the children fond of him. 
"You give your chu4 to be educated to a slave," 
says a philosopher to a rich man ; ** instead of one 
slave, you will then have twa** 

It were well, however, if parents, upon fudng 
their children in one of these houses, would ex- 
amine the abilities of thh usher as well as of the 
master : for, whatever they are told to the contra- 
ry, the usher is generally the person most employ- 
ed in their education. If, then, a gondeman, upon 
putting out his son to one of these houses, sees 
the usher disregarded by the master, he may de- 
pend upon it, that he is equally disregarded by the 
boys ; the trutli is, in spite of all their endeavours 
to please, they are generally the laughing-stock 
of the school. Every trick is played upon the 
usher ; the oddity of his manners, his dress, or 
his language, is a fund of eternal ridicule ; the 
master himself now and then cannot avoid joining 
in the laugh, and Uie poor wretch, eternally re- 
senting this ill-usage, seems to live in a state of 
war with all the family. This is a very proper 
peKK>n, is it not, to give children a relish for leam- 
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ing 7 They must esteem learning very much, 
when they see its professors used with such cere- 
mony ! If the usher be despised, the father may 
be assured his child will never be properly in* 
structed. 

But let me suppose, that there are some sdiools 
without these inconveniences ; where the master 
and ushers are men of learning, reputation, and 
assiduity. If there are to be found such, they 
cannot be prized in a state sufficiently. A boy 
will learn more true wisdom in a public school in 
a year, than by a private education in five. It is 
not from masters, but from their equals, youth 
learn a knowledge of the world ; the Uttle tricks 
they play each other, the punishment that fre- 
quently attends the commission, is a just picture 
of the great world, and all the ways of men are 
practised in a public school in miniature. It is 
true, a child is early made acquainted with some 
vices in a school, but it is better to know these 
when a boy, than be first taught them when a man, 
for their novelty then may have irresistible charms. 

In a public education boys early learn tempe- 
rance ; and if the parents and friends would give 
them less money upon their usual visits, it would 
be much to their advantage, since it may justly be 
eaid, that a great part of their disorders arise from 
surfeit, plus oeeidU gtiU qnam gladius. And now 
I am come to the article of health, it may not be 
amiss to observe, that Mr. Locke and some others 
have advised, that children should be inured to 
cold, to fatigue, and hardship, from their youth ; 
but Mr. hocke was but an indifierent physician. 
Habit, I grant, has great influence over our con- 
stitutions, but we have not precise ideas upon this 
subject 

We know that among savages, and even among 
our peasants, there are found children bom with 
such constitutions, that they cross rivers by swim- 
ming, endure cold, thirst, hunger, and want of 
sleep, to a surprising degree ; that when they hap- 
pen to fall sick, they are cured without the help 
of medicine, by nature alone. Such examples are 
adduced to persuade us to imitate their manner ol 
education, and accustom ourselves betimes to sup- 
port the same fatigues. But had these gentlemen 
considered first, that those savages and peasants 
are generally not so long-lived as they who have 
led a more indolent life ; secondly, that the more 
laborious the life is, the less populous b the coun- 
try : had they considered, that what physicians 
call the atamina vitce, by fatigue and labour become 
rigid, and thus anticipate old age : that the num- 
ber who survive those rude trials, bear no pro- 
portion to those who die in the experiment : had 
these things been properly considered, they would 
not have thus exU^ed an education begun in fa- 
tigue and hardships. Peter4he Great, willing to 
inure the children of his seamen to a life of hard- 
t»hip, ordered that they should drink only sea- 
water, but they unfortunately all died under the 
experiment. 



But while I would exclude all unnecessary la- 
bours, yet still I would recommend temperance in 
the highest degree. No luxurious dishes with 
high seasoning, nothing given children to force an 
appetite, as little sugared or salted provisions as 
possible, though never so pleasing ; but milk, 
morning and night, should be their constant food. 
This diet would make them more healthy than 
any of those slops that are usually cooked by the 
mistress of a boarding-school ; besides, it corrects 
any consumptive habits, not unfrequently found 
amongst thecliildren of city parents. 

As boys should be educated with temperance, 
so the first greatest lesson that should be taught 
them is, to admire frugality. It is by the exer- 
cise of this virtue alone, they can ever expect to 
be useful members of society. It is true, lectures 
continually repeated upon this subject may make 
some boys, when they grow up, run into an ex- 
treme, and become misers ; but it were well, had 
we more misers than we have among us. I know 
few characters more useful in society ; for a 
man's having a larger or smaller share of money 
lying useless by him no way injures the common- 
wealth ; since, should every miser now exhaust his 
stores, this might make gold more plenty, but it 
would not increase the commodities or pleasures ot 
life ; they would still remain as they are at pre- 
sent : it matters not, therefore, wheUier men are 
misers or not, if they be only frugal, laborious, 
and fill the station they have chosen. If they de- 
ny themselves the necessaries of life, society is no 
way injured by their folly. 

Instead, therefore, of romances, which praise 
young men of spirit, who go through a variety of 
adventures, and at last conclude a life of dissipa- 
tion, folly, and extravagance, in riches and matri- 
mony, there should be some men of wit employed 
to compose books that might equally interest the 
passions of our youth ; where such a one might be 
praised for having resisted allurements when 
young, and how he at last became lord mayor ; 
how he was married to a lady of great sense, for- 
tune, and beauty : to be as explicit as possible, 
the old story of Whittington, were his cat left out, 
might be more serviceable to the tender mind, 
than either Tom Jones, Joseph Andrews, or a 
hundred others, where frugality is the only good 
quahty the hero is not possessed of. Were our 
schoolmasters, if any of them had sense enough 
to draw up such a work, thus employed, it would 
be much more serviceable to their pupils than all 
the grammars and dictionaries they may publish 
these ten years. 

Children should early be instructed in the arts, 
from which they would afterwards draw the great- 
est advantages. When the wonders of nature are 
never exposed to our view, we have no great de- 
sire to become acquainted with those parts of 
learning which pretend to account for the pheno- 
mena. One of the ancients complains, that as 
soon as young men havelefl school, and are oblig- 
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ed to oonverM in the world, they finncy themseWes 
transported into a new region. Ut cuminfirmn 
venerhU extaiiment at in oUam ttnmum or6em (fe- 
Udoa. We should early therefore instmct them 
in the experiments, if I may so express it, of know- 
ledge, and leave to maturer age the accoanting 
for the causes. But, instead of that, whea boys 
begin natural philosophy in colleges, they ha?e 
not the least curiosity for those parts of the sdence 
which are proposed for their instruction ; they 
have never before seen the phenomena, and con- 
sequently have no curiosity to learn the reasons. 
Might natural philosophy therefore btf made tiieir 
pastime in school, by this means it would in col- 
lege become their amusement. 

In several of the machines now in use, there 
would be ample field both for instruction and 
amusement : the different sorts of the phosphorus, 
the artificial pyrites, magnetism, electricity, the 
experiments upon the rarefiu^tion and wei^t of 
the air, and those upon elastic bodies, might em- 
ploy their idle hours, and none should be called 
from play to see such experiments but such as 
thought proper. At first thm it would be sufll- 
cient if Uie instruments, and the eflects of their 
combination, were only shown ; the causes should 
be deferred to a maturer age, or to those tiroes 
when natural curiosity prompts us to discover the 
wonders of nature. Man is placed in this world 
as a spectator ; when he is tired with wondering 
at all the novelties about him, and not till then, 
does he desire to be made acquainted with the 
causes that create those wonders. 

What I have observed with regard to natural 
philosophy, I would extend to every other science 
whatsoever. We should teach them as many of 
the facts as were possible, and deler the causes 
until they seemed of themselves desirous of know- 
ing them. A mind thus leavmg school stored 
with all the simple experiences of science, would 
be the fittest in the world for the college course ; 
and though such a youth might not appear so 
bright, or so talkative, as those who had learned 
the real principles and causes of some of the scien- 
ces, yet he would make a wiser man, and would 
retain a more lasting passion for letters, than be 
who was eariy burdened with the disagreeable in- 
stitution of effect and cause. 

In history, such stories alone should be laid before 
them as might catch the imagination : instead of 
this, they are too frequently obUged to toil through 
the four empires, as they are called, where their 
memories are burdened by a number of disgusting 
names, that destroy all their future relish for our 
best historians, who may be termed the truest 
teachers of wisdom. 

Every spedes of flattery should be caiefully 
avoided \ a boy, who happens to say a sprightly 
thing, is generally applauded so much, that he 
happens to continue a coxcomb sometimes all his 
life after. He is reptited a wit at fourteen, and 
becomes a blockhead at twenty. Nurses, footmen, 
398 



and such, jshould therefore be drxven away ■■ 
much as possible. I was even going to add, that 
the mother herself should stifle her pleasure, or her 
vanity, when little master happens to say a good 
or smart thing. Those modest lubberly boys who 
seem to want spirit, generally go through their 
business with more ease to themsehres^ and more 
satisfaction to their instniclorai 

There has of late a gentleman appeared, who 
thinks the study of rhetoric essential to a perfect 
education. That bold male eloquence, which oA 
ten without pleasing convinces, is geoerally de- 
stroyed by such institutions. Convincing elo- 
quence, however, is infinitely more serviceable to 
its possessor than the most florid harangue or the 
most pathetic tones that can be imagined ; and 
the man who is thoroughly convinced himsdf^ who 
understands his subject, and the language be 
speaks in, will be more apt to silence oppoeitioo, 
than he who studies the force of his periods, 
and fills our ears with sounds, while oui minds 
are destitute of conviction. 

It was redLoned the fault of the orators at the 
declme of the Roman empire^ when they had been 
long instructed by rhetoricians, that their periods 
were so btononious, as that they could be sung ■■ 
well as spoken. What a ridiculous figure must 
one of these gentlemen cut, thus measuring sylla- 
bles, and weighing words, when he should plead 
the cause of his client ! Two architects were once 
candidates for the building a certain temple at 
Athens; the first harangued the crowd very 
learnedly upon the difierent orders of architec- 
ture, and showed them in what manner the tem- 
ple should be built ; the other, who got up to speak 
after him, only observed, that what his brother had 
spoken he could do ; and thus he at once gained 
his cause. 

To teach men to be orators, is little less than to 
teach men to be poets ; and, for my part, I should 
have too great a regard for my child, to wish him 
a manor only in a bookseller's shop. 

Another passion which the present age is apt to 
run into, is to make children learn all things ; the 
languages, the sciences, music, the exercises, and 
painting. Thus the child soon becomes a tatter 
in all, but a miuitr in none. He thus acquires a 
superficial fondness for every thing, and only 
shows his ignorance when he attempts to exhibit 
hb skUl. 

As I deliver my thoughts without method or 
connexion, so the reader must not be surprised to 
find me once more addressing schoolmasters on 
the present method of teaching the learned lan- 
guages, which is commonly by literal translationa. 
I would ask such, if they were to travel a journey, 
whether those parts of the road in which they 
found the greatest difficulties would not be most 
stron^y remembered 7 Boys who, if I may oontinae 
the allusion, gallop through one of the ancients 
with the assistance of a translation, can have bnt 
a very slight acquaintance either with the author 
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or his language. It is by the exercise of the mind 
alone that a language is learned; but a literal 
translation on the opposite page leaves no exer- 
cise for the memory at all. The boy will not be 
at the fatigue of remembering, when his doubts 
are at once satisfied by a glance of the eye ; 
whereas, were every word to be sought from a 
dictionary, the learner would attempt to remem- 
ber, in order to save him the trouble of looking 
out for it for the future. 

To continue in the same pedantic strain, though 
no schoolmaster, of all the various grammars 
DOW taught in the schools about town, I would 
recommend only the old common one ; I have for- 
got whether Lily's, or an emendation of him. 
The others may be improvements; but such 
improvements seem to me only mere grammati- 
cal niceties, no way influencing the learner, but 
perhaps loading him with trifling subtleties, 
which at a proper age he must be at some pains 
to forget 

Whatever pains a master may take to make the 
learning of the languages agreeable to his pupil, 
he may depend upon it, it will be at first extremely 
unpleasant. The rudiments of every language, 
therefore, must be given as a task, net as an 
amusement Attempting to deceive children into 
instruction of this kind, is only deceiving our- 
selves ; and I know no passion capable of con- 
quering a child's natural laziness but fear. Solo- 
mon has said it before me ; nor is there any more 
certain, though perhaps more disagreeable truth, 
than the proverb in verse, too well known to re- 
peat on the present occasion. It is very probable 
that parents are told of some masters who never 
use the rod, and consequently are thought the 
properest instructors for their children ; but though 
tenderness is a requisite quality in an instructor, 
yet there is too odea the truest tenderness in well- 
timed correction. 

Some have justly observed, that all passion 
should be banished on this terrible occasion ; but, 
I know not how, there is a frailty attending hu- 
man nature, that few masters are able to keep 
their temper whilst they correct I knew a good- 
natured man, who was sensible of his own weak- 
ness in this respect, and consequently had re- 
course to the following expedient to prevent his 
passions from being engaged, yet at the same 
time administer justice witii impartiality. When- 
ever any of his pupils committed a fault, he sum- 
moned a jury of his peers, I mean of the boys of 
his own or the next classes to him ; his accusers 
stood forth ; he had a liberty of pleading in his 
own defence, an(| one or two more had a liberty of 
pleading against him ; when found guilty by the 
panel, he was consigned to the footman who at- 
tended in the house, who had previous orders to 
punish, but with lenity. By this means the mas- 
ter took ofl* the odium of punishment from him- 
self; and the footman, between whom and the 
boys tiiere could not be even the slightest intima- 



cy, was placed in such a light as to be shunned by 
every boy in the school* 

And now I have gone thus far, perhaps you will 
think me some pedagogue, willing, by a well-timed 
pufl^ to increase the reputation of his own school ; 
but such is not the case. The regard I have for 
society, for those tender minds who are the objects 
of the present essay, is the only motive I have for 
offering those thoughts, calculated not to surprise 
by their novelty, or the elegance of composition, 
but merely to remedy some defects which have 
crept into the present system of school education. 
If this letter should be inserted, perhaps I may 
trouble you in my next with some thoughts upon 
a university education, but not with an intent to 
exhaust the subject, but to amend some few 
abuses. I am, etc. 



ON THE INSTABILITY OP WORLDLY 
GRANDEUR. 

An alehouse-keeper near Islington, who had 
long lived at the sign of the French King, upon 
the commencement of the last war with France 
pulled down his old sign, and put up the dueen 
of Hungary. Under the influence of her red face 
and golden sceptre, he continued to sell ale till she 
was no longer the favourite of his customers ; he 
changed her, therefore, some time ago, for tho 
King of Prussia, who may probably be changed 
in turn for the next great man that shall be set up 
for vulgar admiration. 

Our publican in this imitates the great exactly, 
who deal oat their figures one after the other to 
the gaping crowd beneath them. When we have 
sufficiently wondered at one, that is taken in, and 
another exhibited in its room, which seldom holds 
its station long ; for the mob are ever pleased with 
variety. 

I must own I have such an indiflerent opinion 
of the vulgar, that I am ever led to suspect that 
merit which raises their shout ; at least I am cer- 
tain to find those great, and sometimes good, men, 
who find satisfaction in such acclamations, made 
worse by it ; and history has too frequently taught 
me, that the head which has grown this day giddy 
with the roar of the million, has the very next 
been fixed upon a pole. 

As Alexander Vl. was entering a little town in 
the neighbourhood of Rome, which had been just 
evacuated by the enemy, he perceived the towns- 
men busy in the market-place in pullmg down 
from a gibbet a figure, which had been designed 
to represent himself. There were also some 

* This dissertation was thus far introduced into 
the volume of Essavs. afterwards published by Dr. 
Goldsmith, with the iullowing observation : 

'* This treatise was published before Rousseau's 
Emitius : if there be a similitude in any one instance, 
it is hoped the author of the present essay will not be 
termed a plagiarist." 
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knocking down a neighbouring statue of one ol 
the Onini famOy, with whom he was at war, in 
order to put Alexander's effigy, when taken down, 
in its place. It is possible a roan who knew less 
of the worid would have condemned the adulation 
of those bare-faced flatterers ; but Alexander seem- 
ed pleased at their zeal, and turning to Borgia his 
son, said with a smile, Vides, nU filif quam leve 
diserimtn patihulum inter et staiwmu ** You see, 
my son, the small diflerence between a gibbet and 
a statue.** If the great could be taught any les- 
son, this might serve to teach them upon how 
weak a foundation their glory stands, which is 
built upon popular applause, for as such praise 
what seems hke merit, they as quickly condemn 
what has only the appearance of guilt. 

Popular glory is a perfect coquette; her lovers 
must toil, feel every inquietude, indulge every ca- 
price, and perhaps at last be jilted into the bargain. 
True glory, on the other hand, resembles a wo- 
man c^ sense ; her admirers must play no tricks ; 
they feel no great anxiety ; for they are sure in 
the end of being rewarded in proportion to their 
merit. When Swift used to appear in public, he 
generally had the mob shouting in his train. 
"Pox take these fools,** he would say, **how 
much joy might all this bawUng give my Lord 
Mayor!'* 

We have seen those virtues which have, while 
living, retired from the pubUc eye, generally trans- 
mitted to posterity as the truest objects of admi- 
ration and praise. Perhaps the character of the 
late Duke of Marlborough may one day be set 
up, even above that of his more talked-of prede- 
cessor ; since an assemblage of all the mild and 
amiable virtues is far superior to those vulgariy 
called the great ones. I must be pardoned for 
this short tribute to the memory of a man, who, 
while living, would as much detest to receive any 
thing that wore the appearance of flatteiy, as I 
should to ofier it 

I know not how to turn so trite a subject out ol 
the beaten road of common-plaee, except by illus- 
trating it, rather by the assistance of my memory 
than ray judgment, and instead of making reflec- 
tions, by telling a story. 

A Chinese, who had long studied the works of 
Confucius, who knew the characters of fourteen 
thousand words, and could read a great part of 
every book that came in his way, once took it into 
his head to travel into Europe, and observe the 
customs of a people whom he thought not very 
much inferior even to his own countrymen, in the 
arts of refining upon every pleasure. Upon his ar- 
rival at Amsterdam, liis passion for letters natu- 
rally led him to a bookseller's shop ; and, as he 
could speak a little Dutch, he civilly asked the 
bookseller for the works of the immortal Ilixofou. 
The bookseller assured him he had never heard 
the book mentbned before. " What ! have you 
never heard of that unmortal poet?** returned the 
other, much surprised j that light of the eyes, that 
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favourite of kings, that rose of perfection ! I sup* 
pose you know nothing of the immortal Fip- 
sihihi, second cousin to the moon ?** — ''Nothing at 
all, indeed, sir,** returned the odier. <'Alas!*> 
cries our traveller, ** to what purpose, then, has 
one of these fasted to death, and the other ofiered 
himself up as sacrifice to the Tartarean enemy, to 
gain a renown which has never travelled beyond 
the precincts of China !** 

There is scarcely a village in Europe, and not 
one university, that is not thus fumuhed with its 
little great men. The head of a petty corporation, 
who opposes the designs of a prince who would 
tyrannically force hu subjects to save their best 
dothes for Sundays ; the puny pedant who finds 
one undiscovered property in the polype, describes 
an unheeded process in the skeleton of a mole, and 
whose mind, tike his microscope, perceives nature 
only in detail ; the rhymer who makes smooth 
verses, and paints to our imagination when be 
should only speak to our hearts ; all equally fancy 
themselves walking forward to immortality, and 
desire the crowd behind them to look on. The 
crowd takes them at their word. Patriot, i^oso- 
pher, and poet, are shouted in their train. Where 
was there ever so much merit seen? no times so 
important as our own ! ages yet unborn shall gaxe 
with wonder and applause! To such music the 
important pygmy moves forward, bustling and 
swelling, and a|;^y compared to a fuddle in a 
storm, 

I have lived to see generals, who once had 
crowds hallooing after them wherever they went, 
who were bepraised by newspapers and magazines^ 
those echoes of the voice of the vulgar, and yet 
they have lotig sunk into merited obscurity, with 
scarcely even an epitaph left to flatter. A few 
years ago, the herring fishery employed all Ghrub- 
street ; it was the topic m every cofiee-house, and 
the burden of every ballad. We were to drag up 
oceans of gold from the bottom of the sea ; we 
were to supply all Europe with herrings upon our 
own terms. At present we hear no more of all 
this. We have fished up very little gold that I 
can learn ; nor do we furnish tiie worid with her- 
rings as was expected. Let tu wait hut a Jew $ewrs 
longer, and we ehallfind aU our expectoKona a A«r- 
ing fishery. 



SOME ACCOUNT OF THE ACADEMIES OF 
ITALY. 

There is not, perhaps, a country in Europe, in 
whkh learning is so fast upon the decline as in 
Italy ; yet not one in which there are such a num- 
ber of academies instituted for its support There 
is scarcely a considerable town in the whole coun- 
try, which has not one or two institutions of this 
nature, where the learned, as they are pleased to 
call themselves, meet to harangue, to co mplime n t 
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each other, and praise the utility of their institu- 
tioa. 

Jarohius has taken the trouble to give us a list 
of those clubs or academies, which amount to five 
hundred and fifty, each distinguished by somewhat 
whimsical in the name. The academies of Bo- 
logna, for instance, are divided into the Abbando- 
nati, the Ausiosi, Ociosio, Arcadi,Confusi, Dubbi- 
osi, etc There are few of these who have not 
published their transactions, and scarcely a mem- 
ber who is not looked upon as the most famous 
man in the world, at home. 

Of all those societies, I know of none whose 
works are worth being known out of the precincts 
of the city in which they were written, except the 
Cicalata Academia (or, as we might express it, the 
Tickling Society) of Florence. I have just now 
before me a manuscript oration, spoken by the 
late Tomaso Cnideli at that society, which will at 
once serve to give a better picture of the manner 
in which men of wit amuse themselves in that 
country, than any thing I could say upon the oc- 
casion. The oration is this : 

" The younger the nymph, my dear companions, 
the more happy the lover. From fourteen to seven- 
teen, you are sure of finding love for love ; from 
seventeen to twenty-one, there is always a mix- 
ture of interest and affection. But when that pe- 
riod is past, no longer expect to receive, but to 
buy : no longer expect a nymph who ^ves, but 
who sells her favours. At this age, every glance 
is taught its duty ; not a look, not a sigh without 
design ; the lady, like a skilful warrior, aims at 
the heart of another, while she shields her own 
from danger. 

" On the contrary, at fifteen you may expect 
nothing but simplicity, innocence, and nature. The 
passions are then sincere ; the soul seems seated 
in the lips ; the dear object feels present happiness, 
without being anxious for the future ; her eyes 
brighten if her lover approaches ; her smiles are 
borrowed from the Graces, and her very mistakes 
seem to complete her desires. 

** Lucretia was just sixteen. The rose and lily 
took possession of her face, and her bosom, by its 
hue and its coldness, seemed covered with snow. 
So much beauty and so much virtue seldom want 
admirers. Orlandino, a youth of sense and merit, 
was among the number. He had long languished 
for an opportunity of declaring his passion, when 
Cupid, as if willing to indulge his happiness, 
brought the charming young couple by mere acci- 
dent to an arbour, where every prying eye but 
love was absent Orlandino talked of the sincerity 
of his passion, and mixed flattery with his ad- 
dresses ; but it was all in vain. The nymph was 
pre-engaged, and had long devoted to Heaven 
those charms for which he sued. *< My dear Or- 
landino," said she, " you know I have long been 
dedicated to St Catharine, and to her belongs all 
that lies below my girdle ; all that is above, you 
may freely possess, but farther I cannot, must 



not comply. The vow is passed : I wish it were 
undone, but now it is impossible." You may con- 
ceive, my companions, the embarrassment our 
young lovers felt upon this occasion. They kneel- 
ed to St Catharine, and though both despaired, 
both implored her assistance. Their tutelar saint 
was entreated to show some expedient, by which 
both might continue to love, and yet both be hap- 
py. Their petition was sincere. St Catharine 
was touched with compassion ; for lo, a miracle ! 
Lucretia*s girdle unloosed, as if without hands ; 
and though before bound round her middle, fell 
spontaneously down to her feet, and gave Orlan- 
dino the possession of all those beauties which lay 
above it" 
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OF ELOdUENCB. 

Op all kinds of success, that of an orator is the 
most pleasing. Upon other occasions, the ap- 
plause we deserve is conferred in our absence, and 
we are insensible of the pleasure we have given ; 
but in eloquence, the victory and the triumph are 
inseparable. We read our own glory in the face 
of every spectator ; the audience is moved ; the 
antagonist is defeated ; and the whole circle bursts 
into unsolicited applause. 

The rewards which attend excellence in this 
way are so pleasing, that numbers have written 
professed treatises to teach us the art ; schools 
have been established with no other intent ; rhe- 
toric has taken place among the institutions, and 
pedants have ranged under proper heads, and dis- 
tinguished with long learned names, some of the 
strokes of nature, or of passion, which orators have 
used. I say only some ; for a folio volume could 
not contain all the figures which have been used 
by the truly eloquent ; and scarcely a good speak- 
er or writer, but makes use of some that are pecu- 
liar or new. 

Eloquence has preceded the rules of rhetoric, as 
languages have been formed before grammar. Na- 
ture renders men eloquent in great interests, or 
great passions. He that is sensibly touched, sees 
Uiings with a very different eye from the rest oi 
mankind. All nature to him becomes an object 
of camparison and metaphor, without attending to 
it ; he throws Ufe into all, and inspires his audi- 
ence with a part of his own enthusiasm. 

It has been remarked, that the lower parts ot 
niankiiid generally express themselves most figora-^— ., 
tivcly, and that tropes are found in the m^sL'' ^ . 
nary forms of conversation. Thus, in evf 
guage, the heart bums ; the courage is : d ;' 
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the ejefl sparkle ; the spirits are cast down ; pas- 
sion inflames ; pride swells, and pity sinks the 
soul. Nature every where speaks in those strong 
images, which, from the frequency, pass unnotic- 
ed. 

Nature it is which inspires those rapturous en- 
thusiasms, those irresistible turns ; a strong pas- 
sion, a pressing danger, calls up all the imagina- 
tion, and gives the orator irresistible force. Thus 
a captain of the first caliphs, seeing his soldiers 
fly, cried out, ^ Whither do you run ? the enemy 
are not there ! You have been told that the caUph 
is dead ; but God is still living. He regards the 
brave, and will reward the courageoua Advance !** 

A man, thereforey may be called eloqumtf who 
tranafert thepataion or tenUment toilk wldch he 
is moved himself into the hreast of another; and 
this definition appears the more just, as it compre- 
hends the graces of silence and of action. An in- 
timate persuasion of the truth to be proved, is the 
sentiment and passion to be transferred ; and who 
efiects this, is truly possessed of the talent of elo- 
quence. 

I have called eloquence a talent, and not an art, 
as so many rhetoricians have done, as art is ac- 
quired by exercise and study, and eloquence is the 
gift of nature. Rules will never make either a 
work or a discourse eloquent ; they only serve to 
prevent fiiults, but not to introduce beauties ; to 
prevent those passages which are truly eloquent 
and dictated by nature, from being blended with 
others which might disgust, or at least abate our 
passion. 

What we clearly conceive, saysBoileau, we can 
clearly express. I may add, that what is felt with 
emotion is expressed also with the same move- 
ments ; the words arise as readily to paint our 
emotions, as to express our thoughts with per- 
spicuity. The cool care an orator takes to express 
passions which he does not feel, only prevents his 
rising into that passion he would seem to feel. In 
a word, to feel your subject thoroughly, andto speak 
without fear, are the only rules of doquence, pro- 
perly so called, which I can oflfer. Examine a 
writer of genius on the most beautiful parts of his 
work, and he will always assure you, that such 
passages are generally those which have given him 
the least trouble, for they came as if by inspiration. 
To pretend that cold and didactic precepts will 
make a man eloquent, is only to prove that he is 
incapable of eloquence. 

But, as in being perspicuous it is necessary to 
have a foil idea of the subject, so in being eloquent 
it is not sufficient, if I may so express it, to feel by 
halves. The orator should be strongly impressed, 
which is generally the efiect of a fine and exquisite 
sensibility, and not that transient and superficial 
emotion which he excites in the greatest part of 
his audience. It is even impossible to aflfect the 
^liearers in any great degree without being affected 
'ourselves. In vain it will be objected, that many 
' writers have had the heart to inspire their readers 
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with a passion for virtue, without being virtuous 
themselves ; since it may be answered, that senti- 
ments of virtue filled their minds at the time they 
were writing. They felt the inspiration strongly, 
while they praised justice, generosity, or good-na- 
ture; bt^ unhappily for them, these passions 
might have been discontinued, when they laid 
down the pen. In vain will it be objected agam, 
that we can move without being moved, as we can 
convince without being convinced. It is much 
easier to deceive our reason than ourselves ; a tri- 
fling defect in reasoning may be overseen, and 
lead a man astray, for it requires reason and time 
to detect the falsehood ; but our passions are not 
easily imposed upon, our eyes, our ears, and every 
sense, are watchful to detect the imposture. 

No discourse can be eloquent that does not ele- 
vate the mind. Pathetic eloquence, it is true, has 
for its only object to aflect ; huX I appeal to men 
of sensibUity, whether their pathetic feelings are 
not accompanied with some degree of elevation. 
We may then call eloquence and sublimity the 
same tiling, since it is impossible to possess one 
without feeling the other. Hence it follows, that 
we may be eloquent in any language, since no 
language refuses to paint those sentiments with 
which we are thoroughly impressed. What is 
usually called sublimity of style, seems to be only 
an error. Eloquence is not in the words but in the 
subject ; and in great concerns, the more simply 
any thing is expressed, it is generally the more 
sublime. True eloquence does not consist, as the 
rhetoricians assure us, in saying great things m a 
sublime style, but in a simple style ; for there is, 
properly speaking, no such thing as a sublime 
style, the sublimity lies only in the things ; and 
when they are not so, the language may be turgid, 
afiected, metaphorical, but not afiecting. 

What can be more simply expressed than the 
following extract from a celebrated preacher, and 
yet what was ever more sublime? Speaking ot 
the small number of the elect, be breaks out thus 
among his audience : " Let me suppose that this 
was the last hour of us all ; that the heavens were 
opening over our heads ; that time was passed^ 
and eternity begun ; that Jesus Christ in all his 
glory, that man of sorrows in all his glory, appear- 
ed ^n the tribunal, "and that we were assembled 
here to receive our final decree of life or death 
eternal ! Let me ask, impressed with terror like 
you, and not separating my lot from yours, but 
putting myself in the same situation in which wo 
must all one day appear before God, our judge ; 
let me ask, if Jesus Christ should now appear to 
make the terrible separation of the just from the 
unjust, do you think the greatest number would 
be saved 7 Do you think the number of the elect 
would even be equal to that of the sinners ? Do 
you think, if all our works were examined with 
justice, would we find ten just persons in this g/bU 
assembly ? Monsters of ingratitude ! would he 
find one 7** Such passages as these are sublime 
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in every language. The ezpressioii may be leas 
apeakingy or more mdistinct, bat the greatneas of 
the idea still remains. In a word, we maj be elo- 
quent in every language and in e?ery style, since 
elocation is only an assistant, but not a constitu- 
ter of eloquence. 

Of what use Hien, will it be said, are all the pre- 
cepts given us upon this head both by the ancients 
and nMdems? I answer, that they cannot make 
us eloquent, but they will certainly prevent us 
from becoming ridiculous. They can seldom pro- 
cure a single beauty, but they may banish athou- 
sand faults. The true method of an orator is not 
to attempt always to move, always to afiect, to be 
continually sublime, but at proper intervals to give 
rest both to his own and the passions of his audi- 
ence. In these periods of relaxation, or of prepa- 
ration rather, rules may teach him to avoid any 
tiling low, trivial, or disgusting. Thus criticism, 
properly speaking, is intended not to assist those 
parts which are sublime, but those which are na- 
turally mean and humble, which are composed 
with coolness and caution, and where the orator 
rather endeavours not to ofiend, than attempts to 
please. 

I have hitherto insisted more strenuously on 
that eloquence which speaks to the passions, as it 
is a species of oratory almost unknown in Eng- 
land. At the bar it is quite discontinued, and I 
think with justice. In the senate it is used but 
sparingly, as the orator speaks to enlightened 
judges. But in the pulpit, in which the orator 
should chiefly address the vulgar, it seems strange 
that it should be entirely laid aside. 

The vulgar of EIngland are, Without exception, 
the most barbarous and the most unknowing of 
any in Europe. A great part of their ignorance 
may be chiefly ascribed to their teachers, who, 
with the most pretty gentleman-like serenity, de- 
liver their cool discourses, and address the reason 
of men who have never reasoned in all their lives. 
They are told of cause and efiect, of beings self- 
existent, and the universal scale of beings. They 
are informed of the excellence of the Bangorian 
controversy, and the absurdity of an intermediate 
state. The spruce preacher reads his lucubra- 
tion without lifting his nose from the text, and 
never ventures to earn the shame of an enthusi- 
ast. 

By this means, though his audience feel not one 
word of all be says, he earns, however, among his 
acquaintance, the character of a man of sense ; 
among his acquaintance only did I say? nay, 
even with his bishop. 

The polite of every country have several motives 
to induce them to a rectitude of action ; the love of 
virtue for its own sake, the shame of offending, 
and the desire of pleasing. The vulgar have but 
one, the enforcements of religion ; and yet those 
who should push this motive home to their hearts, 
are basely found to desert their post. They speak 
to the 'squire, the philosopher, and the pedant ; 



but the poor, those who really want instruction, 
ftre left uninstructed. 

I have attended most of uur pulpit orators, who, 
it most be owned, write extremely well upon the 
text they assume. To give them their due also, 
they read their sermons with elegance and pro- 
priety ; but this goes but a very short way in true 
eloquence. The speaker must be moved. In this, 
in this alone, our English divines are deficient 
Were they to speak to a few calm dispassionate 
hearers, they certaiidy use the properest methods 
of address ; but their audience is chiefly composed 
of the poor, who must be influenced by motives of 
. reward and punishment, and whose oiily virtues 
lie in self-interest, or fear. 

How Uien are such to be addressed 7 not by 
studied periods or cold disquisitions ; not by the 
labours of the head, but the honest spontaneous 
dictates of the heart Neither writing a sermon 
with regular periods and all the harmony of ele- 
gant expression ; neither reading it with empha- 
sis, propriety, and deliberation ; neither pleasing 
with metaphor, simile, or rhetorical fustian ; nei- 
ther arguing coolly, and untying consequences 
united in a priori^ nor bundUng up inductions a 
posteriori; neither pedantic jargon, nor academi- 
cal trifling, can persuade the poor : writing a dis- 
course coolly in the closet, then getting it by me- 
mory, and delivering it on Sundays, even that will 
not do. What then is to be done 7 I know of no 
expedient to speak, to speak at once intelligibly, 
and feelingly except to understand the language. 
To be convinced of the truth of the object, to be 
perfectly acquainted with the subject in view, to 
prepossess yourself with a low opinion of your au- 
dience, and to do the rest extempore: by this 
means strong expressions, new thoughts, rising 
passions, and the true declamatory style, will na- 
turally ensue. 

Fine declamation does not consist in flowery 
periods, delicate allusions, or musical cadences ; 
but in a plain, open, loose style, where the periods 
are long and obvious ; where the same thought is 
often exhibited in several points of view ; all this 
strong sense, a good memory, and a small share 
of experience, will furnish to every orator ; and 
withoHt these a clergyman may be called a fine 
preacher, a judicious preacher, and a man of good 
sense ; he may make his hearers admire his un- 
derstanding — but will seldom enlighten theirs. 

When I think of the Methodist preachers among 
us, how seldom they are endued with conunon 
sense, and yet how often and how justly they aflect 
their hearers, I cannot avoid saying within myself, 
had these been bred gentlemen, and been endued 
with even the meanest share of understanding, 
what mig^t they not efiect ! Did our bishops, who 
can add dignity to their expostulations, testify the 
same fervour, and entreat their hearers, as well 
as argue, what might not be the consequence ! 
The vulgar, by which I mean the bulk of mankind, 
would then have a doable motive to love religion, 
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first from seeing its professors honoured here, and 
next from the consequences hereafter. At present 
the enthusiasms of the poor are opposed to law ; 
did law conspire with their enthusiasms, we should 
not only be the happiest nation upon earth, but the 
wisest also. 

Enthusiasm in religion, which prerails only 
among the vulgar, should be the chief object of 
politics. A society of enthusiasts, governed by 
reason among the great, is the most indissoluble, 
the most virtuous^ and the most efficient of its own 
decrees that can be imagined. Every country, 
possessed of any degree of strength, have had 
their enthusiasms, which ever serve as laws 
among the people. The Greeks had their KaUh 
kagatfua, the Romans their Amor PatrUt^ and we 
the truer and firmer bond of the ProUiUuU Relu 
gum. The principle is thesame in all ; bow much 
then is it the duty of those whom the law has ap- 
pointed teachers of this religion, to enforce its 
obligations, and to raise those enthusiasms among 
people, by which alone political socieCy can sub- 
sist. 

From eloquence, therefore, the morals of our 
people are to expect emendation ; but how little 
can they be improved by men, who get into the 
pulpit rather to show their parts than convince us 
of Uie truth of what they deliver ; who are painful- 
ly correct in their style, nrasical in their tones ; 
where every sentiment, every expression seems 
the result of meditation and deep study 7 

Tillotson has been commended as the model of 
pulpit eloquence ; thus far he should be imitated, 
where he generally strives to convince rather than 
to please ; but to adopt his long, dry, and somo> 
times tedious discussions, which serve to amuse 
only divbes, and are utterly neglected by the gene- 
rality of mankind ; to praise the intricacy of his 
periods, which are too long to be spoken ; to con- 
tinue his cool phlegmatic manner of enforcing 
every truth is certainly erroneous. As I said be- 
fore, the good preacher should adopt no model, 
write no sermons, study no periods ; let him but 
understand his subject, the language he speaks, 
and be convinced of the truth he delivers. It is 
amazing to what heights eloquence of this kind 
may reach ! This is that eloquence the ancients 
represented as lightning, bearing down every op- 
poser ; this the power which has turned whde as- 
semblies into astonishment, admiration, and awe ; 
that is described by the torrent, the flame, and 
every other instance of irresistible impetuosity. 

But to attempt such noble heights belongs only 
to the truly great, or the truly good. To discard 
the lazy manner of reading sermons, or speaking 
sermons by rote ; to set up singly against the op- 
position of men who are attached to their own er* 
rors, and to endeavour to be great, instead of be- 
ing prudent, are qualities we seldom see united. 
A minister of the Church of EIngland, who may 
be possessed of good sense, and some hopes of 
preferment, will seldom give up such substantial 
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advantages for the empty pleasure of imprering 
society. By his present method, he is liked by 
his friends, admired by his dependants, not dis- 
pleasing to his bishop ; he Uves as well, eats and 
sleeps as well, as if a real orator, and an eager 
assertor of his mission : he will hardly, therefore, 
venture all this to be called perhaps an enthusiast; 
nor will he depart from customs established by the 
brotherhood, when, by such a conduct, he only 
singles himself out for their contempt 



CUSTOM AND LAWS COMPARSD. 

What, say some, can give us a more contemp- 
tible idea of a large state than to find it mostly 
governed by custom ; to have few written laws, 
and no boundaries to mark the jurisdictioo bo> 
tween the senate and the people 7 Among the 
number who speak in this manner is the great 
Montesquieu, who asserts that every nation is 
free in proportion to the number of its written 
laws, and seems to hint at a despotic and arintia- 
ry conduct in the present king of Prussia, who 
has abridged the laws of his country into a very 
short compass. 

As Tacitus and Montesquieu happen to differ 
in sentiment upon a subject of so much import- 
ance (for the Roman expressly asserts that the 
state is generally vicious in proportion to the num- 
ber of its laMTs,) it will not be amiss to examine it 
a little more minutely, and see whether a state 
which, like England, is burdened with a multipli- 
city of written laws ; or which, like Switzeriand, 
Geneva, and some other republics, is governed 
by custom and the determination of the judge, is 
best 

And to prove the superiority of custom to writ- 
ten law, we shall at least find history conspiring. 
Custom, or the traditional observance of the prac- 
tice of their forefathers, was what directed the 
Romans as well in their public as private deter 
mmations. C ustom was appealed to in pronounc- 
ing sentence against a criminal, where part of the 
formulary was more majorum. So Sallust, speak- 
ing of the expulsion ot'Tarquin, says, mutato mon^ 
and not lege muJUUo ; and Virgil, paoUqui tmpo- 
fure morem. So that, in those times of the cm- 
(nre in which the people retained their liberty, they 
were governed by custom ; when they sunk into 
oppression and tyranny, they were restrained by 
new laws, and the laws of tradition abolished. 

As getting the ancients on our side is half a 
victory, it will not be amiss to fortify the argument 
with an observation of Chrysostom^s ; "That the 
enslaved are the fittest to be governed by laws, 
and free men by custom.** Custom partakes of 
the nature of parental injunction ; it is kept by 
the people themselves, and observed with a wil- 
ling obedience. The observance of it must there- 
fore be a mark of freedom \ and, coming origin- 
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ally to a state from the reverenced foanders of its 
liberty, will be an encouragement and assintance 
to it in the defence of that blessing : but a con- 
quered people, a nation of slaves, must pretend to 
none of this freedom, or these happy distinctions ; 
having by degeneracy lost all right to their brave 
forefathers* free institutions, their masters will in 
a policy take the forfeiture ; and the fixing a con- 
quest must be done by giving laws, which may 
every moment serve to remind the people enslav- 
ed of their conquerors ; nothing being more dan- 
gerous than to trust a late subdued people with 
old customs, tliat presently upbraid their degene- 
racy, and provoke them to revolt 

The wisdom of the Roman republic in their 
veneration for custom, and backwardness to intro- 
duce a new law, was perhaps the cause of their 
long continuance, and of the virtues of which they 
have set the world so many examples. But to 
show in what that wisdom consists, it may be 
proper to observe, that the benefit of new written 
laws is mere confined to the consequences of their 
observance ; but customary laws, keeping up a 
veneration for the founders, engage men in the 
imitation of their virtues as well as policy. To 
this may be ascribed the religious regard Uie Ro- 
mans paid to their forefathers* memory, and their 
adhering for so many ages to the practice of the 
same virtues, which nothing contributed more to 
efface than the introduction of a voluminous body 
of new laws over the neck of venerable custom. 

The simplicity, conciseness, and antiquity of 
custom, give an air of majesty and immutability 
that inspires awe and veneration ; but new laws 
are too apt to be voluminous, perplexed, and inde- 
terminate, whence must necessarily arise neglect, 
contempt, and ignorance. 

As every human institution is subject to gross 
imperfections, so laws must necessarily be liable to 
the same inconveniences, and their defects soon 
discovered. Thus, through the weakness of one 
part, all the rest are liable to be brought into con- 
tempt. But such weaknesses in a custom, for 
very obvious reasons, evade an examination ; be- 
sides, a friendly prejudice always stands up in 
their favour. 

But let us suppose a new law to be perfectly 
equitable and necessary ; yet if the procurers of it 
have betrayed a conduct that confesses by-ends 
and private motives, the disgust to the circumstan- 
ces disposes us, unreasonably indeed, to an ir- 
reverence of the law itself; but we are indulgent- 
ly blind to the most visible imperfections of an 
old custom. Though we perceive the defects our- 
selves, yet we remain persuaded, that our wise 
forefathers had good reason for what they did ; 
and though such motives no longer continue, the 
benefit will st31 go along with the observance, 
though we do not know how. It is thus the Ro- 
man lawyers speak : ^on omnium^ que a maj<ni' 
bxu constUuta auntf ratio reddi protest^ et ideo ro" 
Hones eorum ^u consHtwmtur inqniri non oportet, 



atioqttin fmdta ex hit qwe eerta $unt tiAvertun" 
tur. 

Those laws which preserve to themselves the 
goeatest love and observance, most needs be best ; 
but custom, as it executes itself, must be necessa- 
rily superior to written laws in this respect, which 
are to be executed by another. Thus, nothing 
can be more certam, than that numerous written 
laws are a sign of a degenerate community, and 
are frequently not the consequences of vidoufl 
morals in a state, but the causes. 

Hence we see how much groiter benefit it 
would be to the state, rather to abridge than in- 
crease its laws. We every day find them increas- 
ing acts and reports, which may be termed the 
acts of judges, are every day becoming more vo- 
luminous, and loading the subject with new pe- 
nalties. 

Laws ever increase in number and severity, un- 
til they at length are strained so tight as to break 
themselves. Such was the case of the latter em- 
pire, whose laws were at length become so strict^ 
that the barbarous invaders did not bring servitude 
but liberty. 



OF THE PRIDE AND LUXURY OF THE 
MIDDLING CLASS OF PEOPLE. 

Op all the follies and absurdities under which 
this great metropolis labours, there is not one, I 
believe, that at present appears in a more glaring 
and ridiculous light, than the pride and luxury of 
the middling class of people. Their eager desire 
of being seen in a sphere far above their capacities 
and circumstances, is daily, nay hourly instanced, 
by the prodigious numbers of mechanics who flock 
to the races, gaming-tables, brothels, and all pub- 
lic diversions this fashionable town affi>rds. 

You shall see a grocer, or a tallow-chandler, 
sneak from behind the counter, clap on a Uced 
coat and a bag, fly to the E O table, throw away 
fifty pieces with some sharping man of quality ; 
while his industrious wife is selling a pennyworth 
of sugar, or a pound of candles, to support her 
fashionable spouse in his extravagances. 

I was led into this reflection by an odd adven- 
ture which happened to me the other day at Ep- 
som races, whither I went, not through any de- 
sire, I do assure you, of laying bets or winning 
thousands, but at the earnest request of a friend, 
who had long indulged the curiosity of seeing the 
sport, very natural for an Englishman. When we 
had arrived at the course, and had taken several 
turns to oliserve the different objects that made up 
this whimsical group, a figure suddenly darted by 
us, mounted and dressed in all the elegance of 
thise polite gentry who come to show you they 
bive a Uttle money, and, rather than pay their just 
debts at home, generously come abroad to bestow 
it on gamblers and pickpockets. As I had not an 
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opportuni^ of vMwing bii face till hit ratarn, I 
gently walked after him, and raet him as he came 
back, when, to my no amall aorpriae, I beheld in 
this gay Nardasoa the visage of Jack Varnish, a 
humble Tender of prints. Disgusted at the sight, 
I pulled my friend by the sleeve, pressed him to 
return home, telling him all the way, that i was 
so enraged at the fellow's impudence that I was 
resolfed never to lay out another penny with him. 
And now, pray sir, let me beg of you to give 
this a place in your paper, that Mr. Varnish may 
understand he mistakes the thing quite, if he ima- 
gines horse-radng reoommendable in a tradesman ; 
and that he who is revelling every night in the 
anas of a common strumpet (though blessed with 
an indulgent wile), when he ought to be minding 
his business, will never thrive in this worid. He 
will find hinuelf soon mistaken, his finances de- 
crease, his fiiends shun him, customers &11 oft, 
and himself thrown into a gaol. I would 
earnestly recommend this adage to every me- 
chanic in London, ** Keep you shop, and your 
shop will keep you.** A strict observance of these 
words will, I am sure, in time gain them estates. 
Industry is the road to wealth, and honesty to 
happiness ; and he who strenuously endeavours to 
pursue thevboth, may never fear the critic's lash, 
or the sharp cries of penury and want. 



8ABIHUS AND OLINDA. 

In a fair, rich, and flourishing country, ^hose 
oliA are washed by the G^erman Ocean, lived Sa- 
binus, a youth formed by nature to make a con- 
quest wherever he thought proper ; but the con- 
stancy of his disposition fixed him only with 
Olinda. He was indeed superior to her in fortune, 
but that defea on her side was so amply supplied 

I by her merit, that none was thought more worthy 
of his regards than she. He loved her, he was 
beloved by her ; and in a short time, by joining 
hands publicly, they avowed the union of their 

I hearts. But, alas! none, however fortunate, how- 

I ever happy, are exempt from the shafts of envy, 
and the malignant efibcts of un^vemed appetite. 
How unsafe, how detestable are they who have 
this fury for their guide ! How certainly will it 
lead them from themselves, and plunge them in 
errrors they would have shuddered at, even in ap- 
prehension ! Ariana, a lady of many amiable 
qualities, very nearly allied toSabinus,and highly 
esteemed by him, imagined herself slighted, and 
injuriously treated, since his marriage with Olinda. 
By incautiously sufiering this jealousy to corrode 
in her breast, i^e began to give a loose to passion ; 
she forgot those many virtues for which she had 
been so long and so justly applauded. Causeless 
suspicion and mistaken resentment betrayed her 

I into an the g^oom of discontent ; she sighed with- 
out ceasing ; the happiness of others gave her in- 
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tolerable pain ; ahe thou^t of nothing but re- 
venge. How uiriike whal she was, the cheerfid, 
the prudent, the compassionate Aiiana ! 

She continually laboured to disturb a union so 
finnly, so affectionately founded, and planned 
every scheme which she thought most likely to 
disturb it 

Fortune seemed willing to promote her unjust 
intentions ; the dreumstances of Sabinus had 
been long embarrassed by a tedious lawsuit, imd 
the court determining the cause unexpectedly in 
favour of his opponent, it sunk his fortune to the 
lowest pitch of penury from the hi^iest afiltteno& 
Prom the nearness of relationship, Sabinua expect- 
ed from Ariana those assistances his present situa- 
tion required ; but she was insensible to all his 
entreaties and the justice of every remonstrance, 
unless he first separated from Olinda, whom she 
regarded with detestation. Upon a compliance 
with her desire in this respect, she promised that 
her fortune, her interest, and her all, should be at 
his command. Sabinus was shocked at the pro- 
posal ; he loved his wife with inexpressible ten- 
derness, and refused those ofiers with indignation 
which were to be purchased at so high a price. 
Ariana was no less displeased to find her o^rs 
rejected, and gave a loose to all that warmth 
which she had long endeavoured to suppress. 
Reproach generally produces recrimination ; the 
quarrel rose to such a height, that Salnnus was 
marked for destruction, and the very next day, 
upon the strength of an old family debt, he was 
sent to gaol, with none but Olinda to comfort him 
in his miseries. In this mansion of distress they 
lived together with resignation, and even with 
comfort She provided the frug^ meal, and he 
read to her while employed in the little offices of 
domestic concern. Their fellow-prisoner admired 
their contentment, and whenever they had a de- 
sire of relaxing into mirth, and enjoying those lit- 
tle comforts that a prison afibids, Sabinus and 
Olinda were sure to be of the party. Instead of 
reproaching each other for their mutual wretched- 
ness, they both lightened it, by bearing each a 
share of the load imposed by Providence. When- 
ever Sabinus showed the least concern on his 
dear partner's account, she conjured him, by the 
love he bore her, by those tender ties which now 
united them for ever, not to disoompose himself ; 
that so long as his afi^tion lasted, she defied all 
the ills of fortune and every loss of fameor friend- 
ship ; that nothing could make her miserable but 
his seeming to want happiness ; nothing please 
but his sympathizing with her pleasure. A con- 
tinuance in prison soon robbed them of the little 
they had left, and famine began to make its horrid 
appearance ; yet still was neitlier found to mur- 
mur : they both looked upon their Uttle boy, who, 
insensible of their or his own distress, was play- 
ing about the room, with inexpressible yet silent 
anguish, when a messenger came to inform them 
that Ariana was dead, and that her will in favour 
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of a very distant ralation, who was now in ano- 
ther country, might easily be procured and burnt ; 
in which case all her large fortune would reTcrt lo 
him, as being the next heir at law. 

A proposal of so base a nature filled our un- 
happy couple with horror ; they ordered the me^ 
senger immediately out of the room, and falling 
upon each other's neck, indulged an agony of 
sorrow, for now oven all hppes of relief were ba- 
nished. The messenger who made the proposal, 
however, was only a spy sent by Ariana to sound 
the dispositions of a man she at once loved and 
persecuted. This lady, though wa^>ed by wro«g 
passions, was naturally kind, judicious, and 
friendly. She found that all her attempts to shake 
the constancy or the integrity of Sabinus were in- 
efiectiial j she had therefore begun to reflect, and 
to wonder how she could so long and so unpro- 
irokedly injure such uncommon fortitude and af- 
fection. 

She had from the nest room herself heard the 
reception given to the messenger, and could not 
avoid feeling all the force of superior virtue ; she 
therefore reasSumed her former goodness of heart ; 
she came into the room with tears in her eyes, and 
acknowledged the severity of her former treat- 
ment. She bestowed her first care in providing 
them all the necessary supplies, and acknowledg- 
ed them as the most deserving heirs of her fortune. 
From this moment Sabinus enjoyed an uninter- 
rupted happiness with Olinda, and both Were hap- 
py in the friendship and assistance of Ariana, 
who, dying soon afler, left them in possession of a 
large estate, and in her last moments confessed, 
that virtue was the only path to true glory ; and 
that however innocence may for a time be depress- 
ed, a steady perseverance will in time lead it to a 
certain victory. 



THE SENTIMENTS OF A FRENCHMAN ON 
THE TEMPER OF THE ENGLISH. 

Nothing is so uncommon among tho English 
as that easy afiabiUty, that instant method of ac- 
quaintance, or that cheerfulness of dispontion, 
which make in France the charm of every socie- 
ty. Yet in this gloomy reserve they seem to pride 
themselves, and think themselves less happy if 
obliged to be more social One may assert, with- 
out wronging them, that they do not study the 
method of going through life with pleasure and 
tranquillity like the French. Might not this be a 
proof that they are not so much philosophers as 
they imagine ? Philosophy is no more than the 
art of making ourselves happy : that is in seek- 
ing pleasure in regularity, and reconciling what 
we owe to society with what is due to ourselves. 

This cheerfblneas, which is the characteristic of 
our nation, in the eye of an Englishman passes al- 
most for folly. But is their gloominess a greater 



mark of their wisdom 7 tad, IbUy against iblly, is 
not the most cheerful sort the best 7 If oar gaia- 
ty makes them sad, they ought not to find it 
strange if their seriousness makes us laugh. 

As this disposition to levity is not familiar to 
them, and as they look on every thing as a fault 
which they do not find at home, the English who 
live among us are hurt by it Several of their au- 
thors reproach us with it as a vice, or at least as a 
ridicule. 

Mr. Addison styles us a comic nation. In my 
opinion, it is not actmg the philosopher on this 
pomt, to regard as a faidt that quality which con- 
tributes most to the pleasure of society and happi- 
ness of Ufe. Plato, convinced that whatever makes 
men happier makes them better, advises to neg- 
lect notfadng that may excite and convert to an 
early habit this sense of joy in children. Seneca 
places it in the first rank of good things. Certain 
it is, at least, that gaiety may be a concomitant ot 
all Airts of virtue, but that there are some vices 
with which it is incompatible. 

As to him who laughs at every thing, and him 
who laughs at nothing, neither has sound judg- 
ment All the difierence I find between them is, 
that the last is constantly the most unhappy. 
Those who speak against cheerfulness, prove no- 
thing else but that they were bomYnelancholic, 
and that in their hearts they rather envy than con- 
demn that levity they afifect to despise. 

The Spectator, whose constant object was the 
good of mankind in general, ahd of his own na^ 
tion in particular, should, according to his own 
principles, place cheerfulness among the most de- 
sirable qualities ; and probably, whenever he con- 
tradicts himself in this particular, it is only to con- 
form to the tempers of the people whom he ad- 
dresses. He asserts, that gaiety is one great ob- 
stacle to the prudent conduct of women. But are 
those of a melancholic temper, as the English wo- 
men generally are, less subj^t to the foibles ot 
love 7 I am acquainted with some doctors in 
this science, to whose judgment I would more wil- 
Ungly refer than to his. And perhaps, in reality, 
persons naturally of a gay temper are too easily 
taken ofli* by difierent objects, to give themselves 
up to all the excesses of this passion. 

Mr. Hobbes, a celebrated philosopher of his na- 
tion, maintains that laughing proceeds from our 
pride alone. This is only a paradox if asserted of 
laughing in general, and only argues that misiin- 
thropical disposition for which he was remarka- 
ble. 

To bring the causes he assigns for laughing un- 
der suspicion, it is sufficient to remark, that proud 
people are commonly those who laugh least* 
Gravity is the inseparable companion of pride. To * 
say that a man is vain, because the humour of a 
writer, or the bufiboneries of a harlequin, excite 
his laughter, would be advancing a great absur- 
dity. We should distinguish between laughter 
inspired by joy, and that which arises from mock- 
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ery. The malidoua sDoer is improperiy called 
/aughter. It must be owned, that pride is the pa- 
rent of such hiugbter as this : but this u in itself 
vicious; whereas the other sort has nothing in its 
principles or eflects that deserves condemnation. 
We find this amiable in others, aad is it unhappi- 
nees to feel a disposition towards it m ourselves 7 
When I see an Englishman laugh, I fancy I 
rather see him hunting afler joy than having 
caught it : and this is more particularly remaika- 
ble in their women, whose tempers are inclined to 
melancholy. A lau^ leaves no mote traces on 
their countenance than a flash of lightning on the 
face of the heavens. The most laughing sir is 
instantly succeeded by the most gloomy. One 
would be apt to think that their souls open with 
difficulty to joy, or at least that joy is not pleased 
with its habitation there. 

In regard to fine raillery, it must be allowed that 
it is not natural to the English, and therefore those 
who endeavour at it make but an ill figure. Some 
of their authors have candidly confessed, that 
pleasantry is quite foreign to their character ; but 
according to the reason £ey give, they lose nothing 
by this confession. Bishop Sprat gives the fol- 
lowing one : " The EngUsh,** says he, ** have too 
much bravery to be derided, and too much virtue 
and honour to mock others." 



No. VIII. 

Sahardmy, J^ovemher 24, 1759. 

ON DECEIT AND FALSEHOOD. 

The following account u so judiciously conceived 
that I am convinced the reader will be more 
pleased with it than with any thing of mine, so 
I shall make no apology for this new publication. 

TO THE AUTHOR OF THE BEE. 

I 

Sia, 

Deceit and fidsdiood have ever been an over- 
match for truth, and followed and admired by the 
majority of mankind. If we inquire afler the rea- 
son of this, we shall find it in our own imagina- 
tions, which are amused and entertained with the 
perpetual novelty and variety that fiction affords, 
but find no manner of delight in the uniform sim- 
plicity of homely troth, which still sues them un- 
I der the same appearance. 
[ He, therefore, that wotUd gain our hearts, must 

I make his court ts our fancy, which, being seve^ 
reign comptrolleforthfrpassions,lets them loose,and 
inflames them more or less, in proportion to the 
force and efficacy of the first cause, which is ever 
the more powerful the more newit is. Thus in 
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mathematical demonstrations themselves, though 
they seem to aim at pure truth and instruction, 
and to be addressed to our reason alone, yet I 
think it is pretty plain, that our understanding is 
only made a drudge to gratify our invention and 
curiosity, and we are pleased, not so much oe- 
cause our discoveries are certain, as because they 
are new. 

I do not deny but the world is still pleased with 
things that pleased it many years ago^ but it shoukl 
at the same time be con^ered, that man is na- 
turally so much of a logician, as to distinguish be- 
tween matters that are plain and easy, and others 
that are hard and inconceivable. What we un- 
derstand, we overtook and despise, and what we 
know nothing of^ we hug and delight in. Thus 
there are such things as perpetual novelties ; for 
we are pleased no longer than we are amazed, and 
nothing so much contents us as that which con- 
founds us. 

This weakness in human nature gave occasion 
to a party of men to make such gainful markets as 
they have done of our credulity. All objects and 
facta whatever now ceased to be what they had 
been for ever before, and received what make and 
meaning it was found convenient to put upon 
them : what people ate, and drank, and saw, was 
not what they ate, and drank, and saw, but some- 
thing further, which they were fond of because they 
were ignorant of it In short, nothing was Hsell^ 
but something beyond itself; and by these arti- 
fices knd amusements the heads of tbt worid were 
so turned and intoxicated, that at last there was 
scarcely a sound set of brains lefl in it. 

In this state of giddiness and infatuation H wav 
no very hard task to persuade the already delud- 
ed, that there was an actual soci^ and communi- 
on between human creatures and spiritual demons. 
And when they had thus put people into the 
power and clutches of the devil, none but they 
alone could have either skill or strength to bring 
the prisoners back again. 

But so far did they carry this dreadful drollery, 
and so fond were they of it, that to maintain it and 
themselves in profitable repute, they literally sacri- 
ficed for it, and made impious victims of number- 
less old women and other miserable persons, who 
either, through ignorance, could not say whatth^ 
were bid to say, or, through madness, said what 
theo should not have said. Fear and stupidity 
made them incapable of defending themselves, and 
frenzy and infatuation made them eonfess guUtj 
in^HouUnUtiei, which produced cruel sentences, 
and then inhuman executions. 

Some of these wretched mortals, finding them- 
selves either hateful or terrible to all, and befiiend- 
ed hy none, and perhaps wanting the common n»> 
. c essarigs of life, came at last to abhor themselves 
as much as they were abhorred by others, and 
grew willing to be burnt or hanged oalt of a worid 
which was no other to them than a scene of per- 
secution and anguish. 
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OChen of stitMig imagmations and Ultle under- 
standings were, by positive and repeated charges 
against them, of committing mischievous and su- 
pernatural &ctB and villanies, deluded to judge of 
themselves by the judgment of their enemies, 
whose weakness or malice prompted them to be 
accusers. And many have been condemned as 
witches and dealers with the devil, for no other 
reason but their knowmg more than those who 
accused, tried, and passed sentence upon them. 

In these cases, credulity is a much greater error 
than infidelity, and it is safer to believe nothing 
than too much. A man that beUeves little or no- 
thing of witchcraft will destroy nobody for being 
under the imputation of it ; and so far he certainly 
acts with humanity to others, and safety to him- 
self: but he that credits all, or too much, upon 
that article, \b obliged, if he acts consistently with 
his persuasion, to kill all those whom he takes to 
be the killers of mankind ; and such are witches. 
It would be a jest and a contradiction to say, that 
he is for sparing them who are harmless of that 
tribe, since the received notion of their supposed 
contract with the devil implies that they are en- 
gaged, by covenant and inclination, to do all the 
mischief they possibly can. 

I have heard many stories of witches, and read 
many accusations against them ; but I do not re- 
member any that would have induced me to have 
consigned over to the halter or the iame any of 
those deplorable wretches, who, as they share our 
likeness and nature, ought to share our compas- 
sion, as persons cruelly accused of impossibilities. 
' But we love to delude oursdves, and oflen fancy 

or forge an efiect, and then set ourselves as grave- 
ly as ridiculously to find out the cause. Thus, for 
example, when a dream or the hyp has given us 
^ false terrors, or imaginary pains, we immediately 

^ conclude that the infernal tyrant o^es us a spite, 

* and inflicts his wrath and stripes upon us by the 
^ hands of some of his sworo servants among us. 
^ For this end an old woman is promoted to a seat 

in Satan's privy-council, and appointed his execu- 
^ tioner-in^chief within her district So ready and 

^ civil are we to allow the devil the dominion over 

^ us, and even to provide him with butchers and 

^ bajAgmen of our own make and nature. 

^ I have often wondered why we did not, in 

^ choosing our proper officers for Beelzebub, Uy the 

^ lot rather upon men than women, the former be- 

^ ing more bold and robust, and more equal to that 

^ bloody service ; but upon inquiry, I find it has 

* been so ordered for two reasons : first, the men 
^ having the whole direction of this affair, are wise 

enough to slip their own necks out of tlie collar ; 
^ and secondly, an old woman is grown by tustom 

^ the most avoided and most unpiticd creature un- 

^^ der the sun, the very name carrying contempt and 

^^ satire in it And so far indeed we pay but an un- 

^ courtly sort of respect to Satan, in sacrificing to 

^ him nothing but dry sticks of human nature. 

^f We have a wondering quality within us, which 



finds huge gratification when we see strange feats 
done, and cannot at the same time see the doer or 
the cause. Such actions are sure to be attributed 
to some witdi or demon ; for if we come to find 
they are sUly performed by artists of our own spe- 
cies, and by causes purely natural, our delight dies 
with our amazement 

It i^ therefore, one of the most unthankful offi^ 
ces in tlie world, to go about to expoefi the mis- 
taken notions of witchcraft and spirits ; it is rob- 
bmg mankind of a valuable imagimition, andof th« 
privilege of being deceived. Those wheat any 
time undertook the task, have always met with 
rough treatment and iU language for their pfins, 
and seldom escaped the imputation of atheism, be- 
cause they would not allow the devil to be too 
powerful for the Almighty. For my part, I am so 
much a heretic as to believe, that God Almighty, ' 
and not the devil, governs the world. 

If we inquire what are the common marks and 
symptoms by which witches are discovered to be 
such, we shall see how reasonably and mercifully 
those poor cjeatures were burnt and hanged who 
unhappily Tcll under that name. 

In the first place, the old woman must be pro- 
digiously ugly ; her eyes hollow and red, her fiioe 
shriveled ; she goes dtuble, and her voice trem- 
bles. It frequently happens, that this rueful figure 
frightens a child into the palpitation of the heart : 
home he runs, and tells his mamma, that Gkx)dy 
Such-a-one looked at him, and he is very ill. The 
good woman cries out, her dear baby is bewitched, 
and sends for the parson and th« constable. 

It is moreover necessary that she be very poor. 
It is true, her master Satan has mines and hidden 
treasures in his gift ; but no matter, she is for all 
that very poor, and lives on alms. She goes to 
Sisly the cook-maid for a dish of broth, or the heel 
of a loaf, and Sisly denies them to her. The old 
woman goes away muttering, and perhaps in less 
than a month's time, Sisly hears the voice of a cat, 
and strains her ancles, which are certain signs 
that she is bewitched. * 

A farmer seesiiis cattle die of the murrain, and 
his sheep of the rot, and poor Qoody is forced to 
be the cause of their death, because she was seen 
talking to herself the evening before such an ewe 
departed, and had been gathering sticks at the 
side of the wood where such a cow run mad. 

The old woman has always for her companion 
an old gray cat, which is a disguised devil too, and 
confederate with Goody in works of darkness. 
They frequently go journeys into Egypt upon a 
broom-stafifin half aq hour's time, and now and 
H then Goody and her cat change shapes. The 
neighbours often overhear them in deep and solemn 
discourse together, plotting some dreadfiil mischief 
you may be sure. 

There is a famous way of trying witches, re- 
cx)mroended by King James I. The old woman 
is tied hand and foot, and thrown into the river, 
and if she swims she is guilty, and taken out and 
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burnt ; but if the is innocent, siie sinks, and is 
only drowned. 

The witches are said to meet their master fre- 
quently in churches and church-yards. I wonder 
at the boldness of Satan and his congregation, in 
reTclling and playing mountebank farces on con- 
secrated ground ; and I have so often wondered 
at the oTersight and ill policy of some people in al- 
lowing it possible. 

It would have been both dangerous and impious 
to hav0 treated Ibis subject at one certain time in 
this ludicrous man. It used to be managed 
with all possible gravity, and even terror : and in- 
deed it was made a tragedy in all its parts, and 
thousands were sacrificed^ or rather murdered, by 
such evidence and colours, as, Qod be thanked ! 
we are this day ashamed ofl An old woman may 
be mtftrsMe now, and not be hanged for it. 



AN ACCOUNT OF THE AUGUSTAN AGE OP 
ENGLAND. a^^ 

The history of the rise of language and learn- 
ing is calculated to gratify curiosity rather than to 
satisfy the understanding. An account of that 
period only when language and learning arrived 
at its highest perfection, is the most conducive to 
real improvement, since it ut once raises emulation 
and directs to the proper objects. The age of Leo 
X. in Italy is confessed to be the Augustan age 
with them. Th» French writers seem agreed to 
give the same appellation to that of Louis XIV. ; 
but the English are yet undetermined with respect 
to themselves. 

Some have looked upon the writers in the times 
of Glueen EUizabeth as the true standard for future 
imitation ; others have descended to the reign of 
James L and others still lower, to that of Charles 
U. Were I to be permitted to ofier an opmion 
upon this subject, I should resdily give my vote 
for the reign of Clueen Anne, or some years before 
that period. It was then that taste was united to 
genius ; and as before our writers charmed with 
their strength of thinking, so then they pleased 
¥rith strength and grace united. In that period of 
British ^ory, though no writer attracts our atten- 
tion singly, yet, like stars lost in each other's 
brightness, they have cast such a lustre upon the 
age in which they lived, that their minutest trans- 
actions will be attended to by posterity with a 
greater eagerness than the most important occur- 
rences of even empires which have been transacted 
in greater obscurity. 

At that period there seemed to be a just balance 
between patronage and the press. Before it, men 
were little esteemed whose only merit was genius ; 
and since, men who can prudently be content to 
catch the public, are certain of living without de- 
pendence. But the writers of the period of which 
i am speaking were sufficiently esteemed by the 
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great, and not rewarded enoogli by bookaellefs to 
set them above independence. Fame, cons^ 
quently, then was the truest road to happiness ; a 
sedulous attention to the mechanical business of 
tne day makes the present never-failing resource. 

The age of Charies IL, which our counti3rmen 
term the age of wit and inunorality, produced 
some writers that at once served to improve our 
language and corrupt our hearts. The king him- 
self had a large share of knowledge, and some wit ; 
and his courtiers were generally men who had 
been brought up in the school of affliction and ex- 
perience. For this reason, when the sunshine of 
their fortune returned, they gave too great a loose 
to pleasure, and language was by them cultivated 
only as a mode of elegance. Hence it became 
more enervated,and was dashed with quaintnesses, 
which gave the public writings of those tunes a 
very illiberal air. 

L'Elstrange, who was by no means so bad a 
writer as some have represented him, was sunk in 
party faction ; and having generally the worst side 
of the argument, ofUn had recourse to scolding, 
pertness, and consequendy a vulgarity that dis- 
covers itself even in his more liberal compositions. 
He was the first writer who regulariy enlisted 
himself under the banners of a party for pay, and 
fought for it through right and wrong for upwards 
of forty literary campaigns. This intrepidity 
gained him (he esteem of Cromwell himself, and 
the papers he wrote even just before the revolu- 
tion, alnuMt with the rope about his neck, have his 
usual characters of impudence and perseverance. 
That he was a standard writer cannot bo disown- 
ed, because a great many very eminent authors 
formed their style by his. But his standard was 
far from being a just one; though, when party 
considerations are set aside, he certainly was pos- 
sessed of elegance, ease, and perspicuity. 

Dryden, though a great and undisputed genius, 
had the same cast as L'E^range. Even his plays 
discover him to be a party man, and the same 
principle infects his style in subjects of the lightest 
nature ; but the English tongue, as it stands at 
present, is greatly his debtor. He first gave it re- 
gular harmony, and discovered its latent powers. 
It was his pen that formed the Congreves, the 
Priors, and the Addisons, who succeeded him ; 
and had it not been for Dryden, we never should 
have known a Pope, at least in the meridian lustre 
he now displays. But Dryden's excellences as a 
writer were not confined to poetry alone. There 
is, in his prose writings, an ease and elegance that 
have never yet been so well united in works ol 
taste or criticism. 

TheEngUsh language owes very little to Otway, 
though, next to Shakspeare, the greatest genius 
England ever produced in tragedy. His excellen- 
ces lay in painting directly from nature, in catch- 
ing every emotion just as it rises from the soul, and 
in all the powers of the moving and pathetic He 
appears to have had no learning, no critical know- 
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M^ ind to have lived in great distress. When 
he died (which he did in an obscure house near 
the Minories), he had about him the copy of a 
tragedy, which, it seems, he had sold for a trifle to 
Bentley the bookseller. I have seen an advertise* 
ment at the end of one of D'Estrange's political 
papers, offering a reward to any one who should 
bring it to his shop. What an invaluable treasure 
was there irretrievably lost, by the ignorance and 
neglect of the age he lived in ! 

Lee had a great command of language, and vast 
force of expression, both which the best of our 
succeeding dramatic poets thought proper to take 
Sot their models. Rowe, in particular, seems to 
have caught that manner, though in all other re- 
spects inferior. The other poets of that reign con- 
tributed but little towards improving the English 
tongue, and it is not certain whether they did not 
injure rather than improve it Immorality has its 
€ant as well as party, and many shocking expres- 
sions now crept into the language, and became the 
transient fashion of the day. The upper galleries, 
by the prevalence of party-spirit, were courted with 
great assiduity, and a horse-laugli following ribal- 
dry was the hi^est instance of applause, the chas- 
tity as well as energy of diction being overlooked 
or neglected. 

Virtuous sentiment was recovered, but energy 
of style never was. This, though disregarded in 
plays and party writings, still prevailed amongst 
men of character and business. The dispatches of 
Sir Richard Fansbaw, Sir William Qoddphin, 
Lord Arlington, and many other ministers of state, 
are all of them, with respect to diction, manly, bold, 
and nervous. Sir Willam Temple, though a man 
of no learning, had great knowledge and experi- 
eace. He wrote alwsjrs hke a man of sense and 
a gentleman ; and his style is the model by which 
the beet prose writers in the reign of Cluecn Anne 
formed theirs. The beauties of Mr. Locke's style, 
though not so much celebrated, are as striking as 
that of his understanding. He never says more nor 
less than be ought, and never makes useof a word 
that he could have changed for a better. The 
same observation holds good of Dr. Samuel Clarke. 

Mr. Locke was a philosopher ; his antagonist, 
Stillingfleet, bishop of Worcester, was a man of 
learning ; and therefore the contest between them 
was unequal. The clearness of Mr. Locke's head 
renders his language perspicuous, the learning of 
Stillingfleet*s clouds his. This is an instance of 
the superiority of good sense over learning towards 
the improvement of every language. 

There is nothing pecuhar to the language of 
Archbishop Tillotson, but his manner of writing 
is inimitable ; for one who reads him, wonders why 
he himself did not think and speak in that very 
manner. The turn of his periods is agreeable, 
though artless, and every thing he says seems to 
flow spontaneously from inward conviction. Bar- 
row, though greatly his superior in learning, falls 
short of him in other respects. 



The time seems to be at hand when justice will 
be done to Mr. Cowley's prose, as well as poetical, 
writings ; and though his friend Dr. Sprat, bishop 
of Rochester, in his diction falls far short of the 
abihties for which he has been celebrated, yet there 
is sometimes a happy flow in his periods, something 
that looks like eloquence. The style of his suc- 
cessor, Atterbury, has been much commended by 
his friends, which always happens when a man 
distinguishes himself in party ; but there is in it 
nothing extraordmary. Even the speech which he 
made for himself at the bar of the House of Lords, 
before he was sent into exile, is void of eloquence, 
though it has been cried up by his friends to such 
a degree that his enemies have suffered it to past 
uncensured. 

The philosophical manner of Lord Shaftesbnry'f 
writing is nearer to that of Cicero than any Eng- 
lish author has yet arrived at ; but perhaps had 
Cicero written in English, his composition would 
have greatly exceeded that of our countryman. 
The diction of the latter is beautiful, but such 
beauty as, upon nearer inspection, carries with it 
evident symptoms of aflectation. This has been 
attended with very disagreeable consequences. 
Nothing is so easy to copy as aflectation, and his 
lordship's rank and fame have procmed him more 
imitators in Britain than any oUier writer I know ; 
all faithfully preserving his blemishes, but un- 
happily not one of his beauties. 

Mr. Trenchard and Mr. Davenant were politi- 
cal writers of great abilities in diction, and their 
pamphlets are now standards in that way of wri- 
ting. They were followed by Dean Swift, who, 
though in other respects far their superior, never 
could rise to that manliness and clearness of dic- 
tion in political writing for which they were so 
justly famous. 

They were all of them exceeded by the late 
Lord Bolingbroke, whose strength lay in that pro- 
vince ; for as a philosopher and a critic he was ill 
qualified, being destitute of virtue for the one, and 
of learning for the other. His writings against 
Sir Robert Walpole are incomparably the best 
part of his works. The personal and perpetual 
antipathy he had for that family, to whose places 
he thought his own abilities had a right, gave a 
glow to his style, and an edge to his manner, that 
never yet have been equalled in political writing 
His misfortunes and disappointments gave his 
mind a turn which his friends mistook for philoso- 
phy, and at one time of his life he had the art to 
impose the same belief upon some of his enemies. 
His idea of a Patriot Eling, which I reckon (as in- 
deed it was) amongst his writings against Sir 
Robert Walpole, is a masterpiece of diction. Even 
in his other works his style is excellent ; but where 
a man either does not, or will not understand the 
subject he writes on, there must always be a defi- 
ciency. In politics he was generally master of 
what he undertook, in niorsls never. 

Mr. Addison, for a happy and natural style, 
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will be alwajfl ao honour to British litenture. 
His diction mdeed wants strength, but it is equal 
to all the subjects he undertakes to handle, as he 
never (at least in his finished works) attempts any 
thing either in the argumentative or demoostratiTe 
way. 

Though Sir Richard Steele's reputation as a 
pubUc writer was owing to hb connexions with 
Mr. Addison, yet after their intimacy was formed, 
Steele sunk in his merit as an author. This was 
not owing so much to the evident superiority on 
the part of Addison, as to the unnatural efibrts 
which Steele made to e^ual or ecUpee him. This 
emulation destroyed that genuine flow of diction 
which is discoverable in all his former composi- 
tions. 

Whilst their writings engaged attention and the 
ftivour of the public, reitemted but unsuccessful 
endeavours were made towards forming a gram- 
mar of the English language. The authors to 
those efibrts went upon wrong principles. In- 
stead of endeavouring to retrench the absurdities 
of our language, and bringing it to a certain cri- 
terion, their grammars were no other than a col- 
lection of rules attempting to naturalize those 
absurdities, and bring them under a regular sys- 
tem. 

Somewhat efiectual, however, might have been 
done towards fixing the standard of the English 
languge, had it not been for the spirit of party. 
For both whigs and tories being ambitious to stand 
at the head of so great a design, the Clueen's 
death happened before any plan of an academy 
oould be resolved on. 

Meanwhile the necessity of such an institution 
became every day more apparent The periodical 
and political writers, who then swarmed, adopted 
the very worst manner of L'Estrange, till not only 
all decency, but all propriety of language, was lost 
in the nation. Leslie, a pert writer, with some 
wit and learning, insulted the government every 
week with the grossest abuse. His style and 
manner, both of which were iUiberal, were imitat- 
ed by Ridpatb, DeFoe, Dunton, and others of the 
opposite party, and Toland pleaded the cause oi 
atheism and immoraUty in much the same strain ; 
his subject seemed to debase his diction, and he 
ever failed most in one when he grew most licen- 
tious in the other. 

Towards the end of Glueen Anne's reign, some 
of the greatest men in England devoted their time 
to party, and then a much better manner obtained 
in political writing. Mr. Walpole, Mr. Addison, 
Mr. Mainwaring, Mr. Steele, and many members 
of both houses of parliament, drew th^ pens for 
the whigs; but they seem to have been over- 
matched, though not in argument yet in writing 
by Bolingbroke, Prior, Swift, Arbuthnot, and the 
other friends of the opposite party. They who 
oppose a ministry have always a better field for 
ridicule and reproof than they who defend it 

Since that period, our writers have either been 
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encouraged above their meats or below 
Some who were possessed of the meanest afailitiaa 
acquired the highest preferments, while others wfaa 
seemed bom to reflect a lustra upon the age, p»> 
rished by want and neglect More, Savage^ and 
Amherst, were possessed of great abilitieB, jret 
they were snfiered to feel all the misenet that «ai]^ 
ally attend the ingenioos and the imprudent, IbU 
attend men of strong passions, and no phlegmatie 
reserve in their command. 

At present, were a man to attempt to improve 
his fortune, or increase his friendship, by poetry, 
he would soon feel the anxiety of dissppomtment. 
The press lies open, and is a beneftctor to ereiy 
sort of literature but that alooe. 

I am at a loss whether to asqribe this faUiog off 
of the public to a vicious taste in the poet, or in 
them. Perhaps both are to be reprehended. The 
poet, either drily didactive, give us rules which 
might appear abstruse even in a system ef ethics^ 
or triflin^y volatile, writes upon the most unworthy 
subjects ; content, if he can give music instead of 
sense ; content, if he can paint to the imaginatioo 
without any desires or endeavours toafieot: the 
public, therefore, with justice, discard such empty 
sound, which has nothing but a jin^e^ or, what is 
worse, the unmusical flow of blank veise to recom- 
mend it The late.DMthod, also, into which our 
newspapers have fidlen, of giving an epitome of 
every new publication, most greatly damp the 
writer's genius. He finds himseU^ in this case, at 
the mercy of men who have neither abilities not 
learning to distmguish his merit He finds his 
own composition mixed with the sordid trash of 
every daily scribbler. There is a snffident speci- 
men given of his work to abate curiosity, and yet 
so mutilated as to render him contemptible. His 
first, and perhaps his second work, by these moans 
sink, among the crudities of the age, intoobhvioo. 
Fame he finids begins to turn her back : he there- 
fore flies to profit which invites him, and be eorols 
himself in the lists of dulness and of avarice for 
hfe. 

Yet there are still among us men of the greatest 
abilities, and who m some parts of learning have 
surpassed their predecessors : justice and friend- 
ship might here impel me to speak of names which 
will shine out to all posterity, but prudenee re- 
strains me from what I should otherwise eagerly 
embrace. Envy might arise against every ho- 
noured name I should mention, since scarcely one 
of them has not those who are his enemies, or 
those who despise bun, etc 



OF TH£ OPERA IH ENGLAND. 

The rise and fall of our amusements pretty 
much resemble that of empire. They Ibis day 
flourish without any visible cause for such vigour; 
the next, they decay without any reason that can 
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be asngned for their downfal. Some years ago the 
Italian opera was the only fashionable amusement 
among our nobility. The managers of the play- 
houses dreaded it as a mortal enemy, and our very 
poets listed themselves in the opposition : at pre- 
sent the house seems deserted, the castrati sing to 
empty benches, even Prince Vologese himself, a 
youth of great expectations, sings himself out of 
breath, and rattles his chain to no purpose. 

To say the truth, the opera as it is conducted 
among us, is but a very humdrum amusement : in 
other countries, the decorations are entirely mag- 
nificent, the mngers all excellent, and the burlettas 
or interludes quite entertaining; the best poets 
compose the words, and the best masters the mu- 
sic, but with us it is otherwise ; the decorations are 
but trifling and cheap; the singers, Matei only 
excepted, but indifierent Instead of interlude, 
we have those sorts of skipping dances, which 
are calculated for the galleries of the theatre. 
Eveiy performer sings his favourite song, and the 
music is only a medley of old Italian airs, or some 
meagre modem Capriccio, 

When such is the case, it is not much to be 
wondered if the opera is pretty much neglected ; 
the lower orders of people have neither taste nor 
fortune to relish such an entertainment; they 
would find more satisfaction in the Roast Beef of 
Old England than in the finest closes of a eu- 
nuch ; they sleep amidst all the agony of recita- 
tive ; on the other hand, people of fortune or taste 
can hardly be pleased, where there is a visible 
poverty in the decorations, and an entire want of 
taste in the composition. 

Would it not surprise one, that when Metasta- 
no is so well known in England, and so univer- 
sally admired, the manager or the composer should 
have recourse to any other operas than those writ- 
ten by him 7 I might venture to say, that written 
by Metastasio, put up in the bills of the day, would 
alone be sufiident to fill a house, since thus the 
admirers of sense as well as sound might find en- 
tertainment 

The performers also should be entreated to sing 
only their parts without clapping in any of their 
own favourite airs. I must own, that such songs 
are generally to me the most disagreeable in the 
worid. Every singer generally chooses a favour- 
ite air, not from the excellency of the music, but 
firom difiiculty ; such songs are generally chosen 
as surprise rather than please, where the per- 
former may show his compass, his breath, and his 
volubility. 

Hence proceed those unnatural startings, those 
unmusical closings, and shakes lengthened out to 
a painful continuance ; such indeed may show a 
voice, but it must g^ve a truly delicate ear the ut- 



most uneasines. Such tricks are not music ; nei- 
ther Corelli nor Pergolesi ever permitted them, and 
they even begin to be discontinued in Italy, where 
they first had their rise. 

And now I am upon the subject : our compo- 
sers also should afiect greater simplicity ; let their 
bass clifi*have all the variety they can give it ; let 
the body of the music (if I may so express it) be 
as various as they please ; but let them avoid or- 
namenting a barren ground- work ; let them not 
attempt by flourislung to cheat us of solid har- 
mony. 

The works of Mr. Rameau are never heard 
without a surprising efiect I can attribute it only 
to the simplicity he every where observes, inso- 
much that some of his finest harmonies are only 
octave and unison. This -simple manner has 
greater powers than is generally unagined ; and 
were not such a demonstration misplaced, I think, 
from the principles of music it might be proved to 
be most agreeable. 

But to leave general reflection. With the pre- 
sent set of preformers, the operas, if the conductor 
thinks proper, may be carried on with some suc- 
cess, since they have all some merit, if not as act- 
ors at least as singers. Signora Matei is at once 
both a perfect actress and a; very fine singer. She 
is possessed of a fine sensibility in her manner, and 
seldom indulges those extravagant and unmusical 
flights of voice complained of before. Comadniy 
on the other hand, is a very indifferent actor, has 
a most unmeaning face, seems not to feel his part, 
is infected with a passion of showing his compass ; 
but to recompense all these defects, his voice is 
melodious, he has vast compass and great volubi- 
lity, his swell and shake are perfectly fine, unless 
that he continues the latter too long. In short, 
whatever the defects of his action may be, they 
are amply recompensed by bis excellency as a 
singer ; nor can I avoid fancying that be might 
make a much greater figure in an oratorio than 
upon the stage. 

However, upon the whole, I know not whether 
ever operas can be kept up in England ; they 
seem to be entirely exotic, and require the nicest 
management and care. Instead of this, the care 
of them is assigned to men unacquainted with 
the genius and disposition of the people they 
would amuse, and whose only motives are imme- 
diate gain. Whether a discontinuance of such en- 
tertainments would be more to the loss or advan- 
tage of the nation, I will not take upon me to de- 
termine, since it is as much our interest to induce 
foreigners of taste among us on the one hand, as 
it is to discourage those trifling members of socie- 
ty who generally compose the operatkal dramatis 
persoMt on the other. 
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